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PREFACE  TO  THE  TfflRD  EDITION. 


In  this  third  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology^  Vol.  I, 
several  improvements  of  importance  have  been  made.  The 
text  has  been  revised;  references  to  the  works  quoted  and 
cited  have  been  supplied;  the  appendices  have  been  en- 
larged; and  the  work  has  now  an  index. 

Each  chapter  has  been  carefully  gone  through  for  the 
purpose  of  renioving  defects  of  expression  and  with  a  view 
to  condensation.  By  erasing  superfluous  words  and  phrases, 
I  have  reduced  the  text  to  the  extent  of  forty  pages,  not- 
withstanding the  incorporation  here  and  there  of  a  further 
ilhistration.  This  abridgment,  however,  has  not  diminished 
the  bulk  of  the  volume;  since  the  additions  above  named 
occupy  much  more  space  than  has  been  gained. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  I  explained  how  it 
happened  that  the  reader  was  provided  with  no  adequate 
means  of  verifying  any  of  the  multitudinous  statements 
quoted;  and  with  the  explanation  I  joined  the  expression 
of  a  hope  that  I  might  eventually  remove  the  defect.  By 
great  labour  the  defect  has  now  been  removed — almost 
though  not  absolutely.  Some  years  ago  I  engaged  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  with  me  as  secretary,  Mr.  P.  R.  Smith, 
<ince  deceased,  to  furnish  references;  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  Descriptive  Sociology  where  this  availed,  and  where  it 
(lid  not  by  ^oin^^  to  the  works  of  the  authors  quoted,  he  suc- 
<»eeded  in  finding  the  great  majority  of  the  passages.  Still, 
however,  there  remained  numerous  gaps.  Two  years  since 
I  arranged  with  a  skilled  bibliographer,  Mr.  Tedder,  the 
librarian  of  the  Athenseum  Club,  to  go  through  afresh  all 
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the  quotations,  and  to  supply  the  mis'^ing  references  while 
checking  the  references  Mr.  Smith  had  given.  Bv  an  un- 
wearied labour  which  surprised  me,  Mr.  Tedder  discoTcred 
the  greater  part  of  the  passages  to  which  references  had  not 
been  supplied.  The  number  of  thi>?e  which  continued  un- 
disi^ovcred  was  reduced  by  a  third  search,  aided  bv  clues  con- 
tainer! in  the  original  MS.^  and  by  information  I  was  able 
to  give.  There  now  remain  leas  than  2  per  cent,  of  unrefer- 
enced statements. 

The  suppMng  of  references  was  not,  however,  the  sole 
purpose  to  be  achieved.  Removal  of  inaccuracies  was  a 
further  purpose.  The  Descriptive  Sociology  from  which 
numerous  quotations  were  made,  had  passed  thnmgh  stages 
each  of  which  gave  occasion  for  errors.  In  the  extracts  as 
copierl  by  the  compilers,  mistakes,  literal  and  verbal,  were 
certain  to  be  not  uncommon.  Proper  names  of  persons, 
peoples,  and  places,  not  written  with  due  care,  were  likely 
to  l>e  in  many  cases  mis-spelled  by  the  printers.  Thus,  be- 
lli* ving  that  there  were  many  defects  which,  though  not 
<li  mi  niching  the  values  of  the  extracts  as  pieces  of  evidence, 
nTulered  them  inexact,  I  desired  that  while  the  references 
to  thorn  were  fumishe^l,  comparisons  of  them  with  the  orig- 
inals should  be  made.  This  task  has  l)eeTi  executed  by  Mr. 
Trdder  with  s(;rupulous  care:  so  that  his  corrections  have 
r-xtrTidod  oven  to  additions  and  omissions  of  commas.  Oon- 
t'oruiuir  the  results  of  his  examination,  he  has  written  me  the 
following  letter: — 

e/t^y,  1885. 
Dkar  Mr.  Spknoer, 

In  the  second  edition  (1877)  of  the  Principles  of  Sod^ 
^^^^.h  Vol.  I,  placed  in  my  hands,  there  were  2,192  refer- 
onooK  to  the  379  works  quoted.  In  the  new  edition  there 
are  about  2,500  references  to  455  works.  All  of  these  ref- 
ercnoort,  with  the  exception  of  about  45,  have  been  com- 
pared with  the  originals. 

In  the  course  of  verification  I  have  corrected  numeroufl 
trifling  errors.    Thoy  were  chiefly  literal,  and  included 
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paraphrases  made  by  the  compilers  of  the  Descriptive  Sod- 
clogy  which  had  been  wronglj  inserted  within  Quotation 
marks.  There  was  a  small  proportion  of  verbal  errors, 
among  which  were  instances  of  facts  quoted  with  respect  to 
particular  tribes  which  the  original  authority  had  asserted 
^nerall^  of  the  whole  cluster  of  tribes — facts,  therefore, 
more  widely  true  than  you  had  allied. 

The  only  instances  I  can  recall  of  chanses  affecting  the 
value  of  the  statements  as  evidence  were^l)  in  a  passa^ 
from  the  lliad^  originally  taken  from  an  ii^erior  transla- 
tion ;  (2)  the  deletion  of  the  reference  (on  p.  298  of  second 
edition)  as  to  an  avoidance  by  the  Hindus  of  uttering  the 
sacred  name  Om. 

Among  the  455  works  quoted  there  are  only  six  which 
are  of  questionable  authority  ;  but  the  dtatiohs  from  these 
are  but  few  in  number,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  for  which  they  are  specially 
responsible.  I  am. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Henbt  R.  Tedder. 

The  statement  above  named  as  one  withdrawn,  was  com- 
mented on  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures; 
ill  which  he  also  alleged  that  I  had  erred  in  asserting  that  the 
Eoryptians  abstained  from  using  the  sacred  name  Osiris. 
This  second  alleged  error  I  have  dealt  with  in  a  note  on  page 
274,  where  I  think  it  is  made  manifest  that  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  would  have  done  well  to  examine  the  evidence  more 
carefully  before  committing  himself. 

The  mention  of  Prof,  ilax  Muller  reminds  me  of  an- 
other matter  concerning  which  a  few  words  are  called  for. 
Ill  an  article  on  this  volume  in  its  first  edition,  published 
in  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette  for  February  21st,  1877,  it  was 
said  that  the  doctrine  propounded  in  Part  I>  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  comparative  mythologists,  "  will  shortly  be 
tikon  up,  as  we  understand,  by  persons  specially  competent 
in  that  department."  When  there  were  at  length,  in  1878, 
announced  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  Lectures  an  the  Origin  and 
(}r(Ywth  of  Reliyion^  etc.,  etc.,  I  concluded  that  my  curiosity 
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to  see  a  reply  would  at  last  be  gratified.  But  on  turning  over 
the  published  report  of  his  lectures,  I  discovered  no  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  hypothesis  that  religion  is  evolved  from 
the  ghost-theory :  the  sole  reference  to  it  being,  as  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang  remarks^  some  thirteen  lines  describing  '*  psy- 
cholatry  "  as  exhibited  in  Africa.  The  work  proved  to  be 
a  superfluous  polemic  against  the  hypothesis  that  fetishism 
is  the  primitive  form  of  religion — superfluous,  I  say,  because 
this  hypothesis  had  been,  1  think,  effectually  disposed  of 
by  me  in  the  first  edition  of  this  volume.  Why  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  should  have  expended  so  much  labour  in  disproving 
a  doctrine  already  disproved,  is  not  clear.  Still  less  clear  is 
it  why,  having  before  him  the  volume,  and  adversely  criticiz- 
ing certain  statements  in  it  referred  to  above,  he  entirely 
ignored  the  chapter  in  which  was  already  done  that  which 
his  lectures  proposed  to  do. 

What  was  the  indirect  purpose  of  his  lectures  I  do  not 
understand.  He  could  not  himself  have  supposed  that  a 
refutation  of  the  fetish-theory  wan  a  refutation  of  the  theory 
now  standing  opposed  to  his  own;  though  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  many  of  his  hearers  and  readers,  supposed  that  it 
was. 

Concerning  the  new  matter,  little  needs  to  be  said.  To 
Appendix  A,  entitled  "  Further  Illustrations  of  Primitive 
Thought,"  the  additions  are  such  as  practically  to  constitute 
it  a  second  demonstration  of  the  thesis  demonstrated  in 
Part  I.  To  Appendix  B,  on  **  The  Mythological  Theory," 
a  section  has  been  prefixed.  And  Appendix  C,  on  "  The 
Linguistic  Method  of  the  Mythologists,"  is  new. 

BayswaieVj  JvJyy  1885. 
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For  the  Science  of  Society,  the  name  "  Sociology  "  was  in- 
troduced by  M.  Comte.  Partly  because  it  was  in  possession 
of  the  field,  and  partly  because  no  other  name  sufficiently 
comprehensive  existed,  I  adopted  it  Though  repeatedly 
blamed  by  those  who  condemn  the  word  as  '^  a  barbarism/' 
I  do  not  regret  having  done  so.  To  use,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, the  word  "  Politics,"  too  narrow  in  its  meaning  as 
well  as  misleading  in  its  connotations,  would  be  deliberately 
to  create  confusion  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  defect  of  no 
practical  moment.  The  heterogeneity  of  our  speech  is  al- 
ready so  great  that  nearly  every  thought  is  expressed  in 
words  taken  from  two  or  three  languages.  Already,  too,  it 
has  many  words  formed  in  irregular  ways  from  heterogene- 
ous roots.  Seeing  this,  1  accept  without  much  reluctance 
another  such  word :  believing  that  the  convenience  and  sug- 
^estiveness  of  our  symbols  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
legitimacy  of  their  derivation. 

Probably  some  surprise  will  be  felt  that,  containing  as 
this  work  does  multitudinous  quotations  from  numerous 
authors,  there  are  no  references  at  the  bottoms  of  pages. 
Some  words  of  explanation  seem  needful.  If  foot-notes  are 
referred  to,  the  thread  of  the  argument  is  completely  broken; 
and  even  if  they  are  not  referred  to,  attention  is  disturbed 
bv  the  consciousness  that  they  are  there  to  be  looked  at. 
Hence  a  loss  of  effect  and  a  loss  of  time.  As  I  intended  to 
use  as  data  for  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  this  work,  the 
compiled  and  classified  facts  forming  the  Descriptive  Sod- 
oloffy,  it  occurred  to  me  that  since  the  arrangement  of  those 
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facts  is  such  that  the  author's  name  and  the  race  referred  to 
being  given,  the  extract  may  in  each  case  be  found,  and  with 
it  the  reference,  it  was  needless  to  waste  space  and  hinder 
thought  with  these  distracting  foot-notes.  I  therefore  de- 
cided to  omit  them.  In  so  far  as  evidence  furnished  by  the 
uncivilized  races  is  concerned  (which  forms  the  greater  part 
of  the  evidence  contained  in  this  volume),  there  exists  this 
means  of  verification  in  nearly  all  cases.  I  found,  however, 
that  many  facts  from  other  sources  had  to  be  sought  out  and 
incorporated;  and  not  liking  to  change  the  system  I  had 
commenced  with,  I  left  them  in  an  unverifiable  state.  I 
recognize  the  defect,  and  hope  hereafter  to  remedy  it.  In 
succeeding  volumes  I  propose  to  adopt  a  method  of  reference 
which  will  give  the  reader  the  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  authorities  cited,  while  his  attention  to  them  will  not  be 
solicited. 

The  instalments  of  which  this  volume  consists  were 
issued  to  the  subscribers  at  the  following  dates: — No.  35 
(pp.  1—80)  in  June,  1874;  No.  36  (pp.  81—160)  in  No- 
vember, 1874;  No.  37  (pp.  161—240)  in  February,  1875; 
No.  38  (pp.  241—320)  in  May,  1875;  No.  39  (pp.  321— 
400)  in  September,  1875;  No.  40  (pp.  401—462,  with 
Appendices  A  &  B)  in  December,  1875 ;  No.  41  (pp.  465 — 
544)  in  April,  1876;  No.  42  (pp.  545— Q24)  in  July,  1876; 
and  No.  43  (pp.  625—704)  in  December,  1876;  an  extra 
No.  (44)  issued  in  June,  1877,  completing  the  volume. 

With  this  No.  44,  the  issue  of  the  System  of  Synthetic 
Philosophy  to  subscribers,  ceases:  the  intention  being  to 
publish  the  remainder  of  it  in  volumes  only.  The  next  vol- 
ume will,  I  hope,  be  completed  in  1880. 

ZondoTiy  December  J  1876. 
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THE  DATA  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  L 

BUPZB-OBGAIVIC    EVOLimOH. 

§  1.  Of  the  three  broadly-distingninhed  kinds  of  Evolu- 
tion outlined  in  Firgt  Principle9i  we  come  now  to  the  third. 
The  first  kind,  Inorganic  Evolution,  which,  had  it  been 
dealt  with,  would  have  occupied  two  yolumea,  one  deal- 
ing with  Astrogeny  and  the  other  with  Geogeny,  was  passed 
over  because  it  seemed  undesirable  to  postpone  the  more 
important  applications  of  the  doctrine  for  the  purpose  of 
elaborating  those  less  important  applications  which  logi- 
cally precede  them.  The  four  volumes  succeeding  First 
Principles^  have  dealt  with  Organic  Evolution :  two  of  them 
with  those  physical  phenomena  presented  by  living  aggre- 
gates, vegetal  and  animal,  of  all  classes;  and  the  other  two 
with  those  more  special  phenomena  distinguished  as  psychi- 
cal, which  the  most  evolved  organic  aggr^ates  (Usplay. 
We  now  enter  on  the  remaining  division — ^Super-organic 
Evolution. 

Although  this  word  is  descriptive,  and  although  'm  First 
PrincipUs,%  111,  I  uaed  it  with  an  explanatory  sentence, 
it  will  be  well  here  to  exhibit  its  meaning  more  fully. 

§  2.  While  we  are  occupied  with  the  facts  displayed  by 
an  mdividual  organism  during  its  growth,  maturity,  and 
decay,  we  are  studying  Organic  Evolution.  If  we  take  into 
account,  as  we  must,  the  actions  and  reactions  going  on 
between  this  organism  and  organisms  of  other  kinds  which 
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its  life  puts  it  in  relations  with,  we  still  do  not  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  Organic  Evolution.  Nor  need  we  consider  that 
we  exceed  these  limits  on  passing  to  the  phenomena  that 
accompany  the  rearing  of  offspiing;  though  here,  we  see 
the  germ  of  a  new  order  of  phenomena.  While  recognizing 
the  fact  that  parental  co-operation  foreshadows  processes  of 
a  class  beyond  the  simply  organic;  and  while  recognizing 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  products  of  parental  co-operation, 
such  as  nests,  foreshadow  products  of  the  super-organic  class; 
we  may  fitly  regard  Super-organic  Evolution  as  commenc- 
ing only  when  there  arises  something  more  than  the  com* 
bined  efforts  of  parents.  Of  course  no  absolute  separation 
exists.  If  there  has  been  Evolution,  that  form  of  it  here 
distinguished  as  super-organic  must  have  come  by  insensi- 
ble steps  out  of  the  organic.  JEiit  we  may  conveniently 
mark  it  off  as  including  all  those  processes  and  products 
which  imply  the  co-ordinated  actions  of  many  individuals^ 
There  are  various  groups  of  super-organic  phenomena, 
of  which  certain  minor  ones  may  be  briefly  noticed  here  by 
way  of  illustration. 

§  3.  Of  such  the  most  familiar,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  instructive,  are  furnished  by  the  social  insects. 

All  know  that  bees  and  wasps  form  communities  such 
that  the  units  and  the  aggregates  stand  in  very  definite 
relations.  Between  the  individual  organization  of  the  hive- 
bee  and  the  organization  of  the  hive  as  an  orderly  aggregate 
of  individuals  with  a  regularly-formed  habitation,  there 
exists  a  fixed  connexion.  Just  as  the  germ  of  a  wasp  evolves 
into  a  complete  individual;  so  does  the  adult  queen-wasp, 
the  germ  of  a  wasp-society,  evolve  into  a  multitude  of  in- 
di\nduals  with  definitely-adjusted  arrangements  and  activi- 
ties. As  evidence  that  Evolution  of  this  order  has  here 
arisen  after  the  same  manner  as  the  simpler  orders  of  Evolu- 
tion, it  may  be  added  that,  among  both  hees  and  wasps,  dif- 
ferent genera  exhibit  it  in  different  degrees.     From  kinds 
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that  are  solitary  in  their  habits,  we  pass  through  kinds  that 
are  social  in  small  degrees  to  kinds  that  are  social  in  great 
degrees. 

Among  some  species  of  ants,  Super-organic  Evolution  is 
carried  much  further — some  species,  I  say;  for  here,  also, 
we  find  that  unlike  stages  have  been  reached  by  imlike 
species.  The  most  advanced  show  us  division  of  labour  car- 
ried so  far  that  different  classes  of  individuals  are  structur- 
ally adapted  to  different  functions.  White  ants,  or  ter- 
mites  (which,  however,  belong  to  a  different  order  of  in- 
sects), have,  in  addition  to  males  and  females,  soldiers  and 
workers;  and  there  are  in  some  cases  two  kinds  of  males 
and  females,  winged  and  imwinged:  making  six  unlike 
forms.  Of  Saiiba  ants  are  found,  besides  the  two  developed 
sexual  forms,  three  forms  sexually  undeveloped — one  class 
of  indoor  workers  and  two  classes  of  out-door  workers.  And 
then  by  some  species,  a  further  division  of  labour  is  achieved 
by  making  slaves  of  other  ants.  There  is  also  a  tending  of 
alien  insects,  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  their  secretions,  and 
sometimes  for  unknown  purposes;  so  that,  as  Sir  John  Lub- 
IxKjk  points  out,  some  ants  keep  more  domestic  animals 
than  are  kept  by  mankind.  Moreover,  among  members  of 
these  communities,  there  is  a  system  of  signalling  equiva- 
lent to  a  rude  language,  and  there  are  elaborate  processes 
of  mining,  road-making,  and  building.  In  Congo,  Tuckey 
"  fo\md  a  complete  banza  [\TLllage]  of  ant-hills,  placed  with 
more  regularity  than  the  native  banzas  " ;  and  Schwein- 
furth  says  a  volume  would  be  required  to  describe  the  maga- 
zines, chambers,  passages,  bridges,  contained  in  a  termites- 
mound. 

But,  as  hinted  above,  though  social  insects  exhibit  a  kind 
of  evolution  much  higher  than  the  merely  organic — though 
the  aggregates  they  fonn  simulate  social  aggregates  in  sun- 
dry ways;  yet  they  are  not  true  social  aggregates.  For 
each  of  them  is  in  reality  a  large  family.  It  is  not  a  union 
among  like  individuals  independent  of  one  another  in  par- 
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entage,  and  approximately  equal  in  the  capacities;  but  it 
is  a  union  among  the  offspring  of  one  mother,  carried  on, 
in  some  cases  for  a  single  generation,  and  in  some  cases  for 
more ;  and  from  this  community  of  parentage  arises  the  pos- 
sibility of  classes  h<wing  unlike  structures  aiid  catiseqiient 
unlike  functions.  Instead  of  being  allied  to  the  specializa- 
tion which  arises  in  a  society,  properly  so  called,  the  speciali- 
zation which  arises  in  one  of  these  large  and  complicat^^d 
insect-families,  is  allied  to  that  which  arises  between  the 
sexes.  Instead  of  two  kinds  of  individuals  descending  from 
the  same  parents,  there  are  several  kinds  of  individuals 
descending  from  the  same  parents;  and  instead  of  a  simple 
co-operation  between  two  differentiated  individuals  in  the 
rearing  of  offspring,  there  is  an  involved  co-operation  among 
sundry  differentiated  classes  of  individuals  in  the  rearing 
of  offspring. 

§  4.  True  rudimentary  forms  of  Super-organic  Evolu- 
tion are  displayed  only  by  some  of  the  higher  vertebrata. 

Certain  birds  form  communities  in  which  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  co-ordination.  Among  rooks  we  see  such  integra- 
tion as  is  implied  by  the  keeping-together  of  the  same 
families  from  generation  to  generation,  and  by  the  exclusion 
of  strangers.  There  is  some  vague  control,  some  recog- 
nition of  proprietorship,  some  punishment  of  offenders,  and 
occasionally  expulsion  of  them.  A  slight  specialization  is 
shown  in  the  stationing  of  sentinels  while  the  flock  feeds. 
And  usually  we  see  an  orderly  action  of  the  whole  com- 
munity in  respect  of  going  and  coming.  There  has  been 
reached  a  co-operation  comparable  to  that  exhibited  by  those 
small  assemblages  of  the  lowest  human  beings,  in  which 
there  exist  no  governments. 

Gregarious  mammals  of  most  kinds  display  little  more 
than  the  imion  of  more  association.  In  the  supremacy  of 
the  strongest  male  in  the  herd,  we  do,  indeed,  see  a  trace  of 
governmental  organization.     Some  co-operation  is  shown, 
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for  offensive  purposes,  by  animals  that  hunt  in  packs,  and 
for  defensive  purposes  by  animals  that  are  hunted;  as,  ac- 
cording to  Koss,  by  the  North  American  buffaloes,  the  bulls 
of  which  assemble  to  guard  the  cows  during  the  calving- 
season  against  wolves  and  bears.  Certain  gregarious  mam- 
mals, however,  as  the  beavers,  carry  social  co-operation  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  building  habitations.  Finally, 
among  sundry  of  thePWma^,gregariousnes8  is  joined  with 
some  subordination,  some  combination,  some  display  of  the 
social  sentiments.  There  is  obedience  to  leaders;  there  is 
union  of  efforts;  there  are  sentinels  and  signals;  there  is 
^n  idea  of  property;  there  is  exchange  of  services;  there 
is  adoption  of  orphans;  and  the  community  makes  efforts 
on  behalf  of  endangered  members. 

§  5.  These  classes  of  truths,  which  might  be  enlarged 
upon  to  much  purpose,  I  have  here  indicated  for  several 
reasons.  Partly,  it  seemed  needful  to  show  that  above  or- 
ganic evolution  there  tends  to  arise  in  various  directions  a 
further  evolution.  Partly,  my  object  has  been  to  give  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  this  Super-organic  Evolution,  as  not 
of  one  kind  but  of  various  kinds,  determined  by  the  char- 
acters of  the  various  species  of  organisms  among  which  it 
shows  itself.  And  partly,  there  has  been  the  wish  to  sug- 
gest that  Super-oi^anic  Evolution  of  the  highest  order, 
arises  out  of  an  order  no  higher  than  that  variously  displayed 
in  the  animal  world  at  large. 

Having  observed  this  much,  we  may  henceforth  restrict 
ourselves  to  that  form  of  Super-organic  Evolution  which  so 
immensely  transcends  all  others  in  extent,  in  complication, 
in  importance,  as  to  make  them  relatively  insignificant.  /I 
refer  to  the  form  of  it  which  human  societies  exhibit  in 
their  growths,  structures,  functions,  products.  To  the  phe- 
nomena comprised  in  these,  and  grouped  under  the  general 
title  of  Sociology,  we  now  pass.  / 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   FACTORS   OF   SOCIAL   PHENOMENA. 

§  6.  The  behaviour  of  a  single  inanimate  object  depends 
on  the  co-operation  between  its  own  forces  and  the  forces 
to  which  it  is  exposed:  instance  a  piece  of  metal,  the  mole- 
cules of  which  keep  the  solid  state  or  assume  the  liquid 
state,  according  partly  to  their  natures  and  partly  to  the 
heat-waves  falling  on  them.  Similarly  with  any  group  of 
inanimate  objects.  Be  it  a  cart-load  of  bricks  shot  down, 
a  barrowful  of  gravel  turned  over,  or  a  boy's  bag  of  marbles 
emptied,  the  behaviour  of  the  assembled  masses — here  stand- 
ing in  a  heap  with  steep  sides,  here  forming  one  with  sides 
much  less  inclined,  and  here  spreading  out  and  rolling  in 
all  directions — is  in  each  case  determined  partly  by  the 
properties  of  the  individual  members  of  the  group,  and 
l)artly  by  the  forces  of  gravitation,  impact,  and  friction,  they 
are  subjected  to. 

Tt  is  equally  so  when  the  discrete  aggregate  consists  of 
organic  bodies,  such  as  the  members  of  a  species.  For  a 
8iK^(*ies  increases  or  decreases  in  numbers,  widens  or  con- 
tracts its  habitat,  migrates  or  remains  stationary,  continues 
an  old  mo<le  of  life  or  falls  into  a  new  one,  under  the  com- 
bined influences  of  its  intrinsic  nature  and  the  environing 
actions,  inorganic  and  organic. 

It  is  thus,  too,  with  aggregates  of  men.  Be  it  rudimen- 
tary or  l>e  it  advanced,  every  society  displays  phenomena 

that  are  ascribable  to  the  characters  of  its  units  and  to  the 
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conditdons  under  which  they  exist    Here,  then,  are  the  fac- 
tors as  primarily  divided. 

§  7.  These  factors  are  re-divisible.  Within  each  there 
are  groups  of  factoid  that  stand  in  marked  contrasts. 

Beginning  with  the  extrinsic  factors,  we  see  that  from 
the  outset  several  kinds  of  them  are  variously  operative. 
We  have  climate;  hot,  cold,  or  temperate,  moist  or  dry, 
constant  or  variable.  We  have  surface;  much  or  little  of 
which  is  available,  and  the  available  part  of  which  is  fertile 
in  greater  or  less  degree;  and  we  have  configuration  of  sur- 
face, as  uniform  or  multiform.  Next  we  have  the  vegetal 
productions;  here  abundant  in  quantities  and  kinds,  and 
there  deficient  in  one  or  both.  And  besides  the  Flora  of 
the  region  we  have  its  Faima,  which  is  influential  in  many 
ways;  not  only  by  the  numbers  of  its  species  and  individ* 
uals,  but  by  the  proportion  between  those  that  are  useful 
and  those  that  are  injurious.  On  these  sets  of  conditions, 
inorganic  and  organic,  characterizing  the  environment,  pri- 
marily depends  the  possibility  of  social  evolution. 

When  we  turn  to  the  intrinsic  factoi's  we  have  to  note 
first,  that,  considered  as  a  social  unit,  the  individual  man 
has  physical  traits,  such  as  degrees  of  strength,  aeti\4ty,  en- 
durance, which  affect  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  soci- 
ety. He  is  in  every  case  distinguished  by  emotional  traits 
which  aid,  or  hinder,  or  modify,  the  activities  of  the  society, 
and  its  developments.  Always,  too,  his  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  tendencies  of  thought  peculiar  to  him,  he- 
come  co-operating  causes  of  social  (piiescenee  or  social 
change. 

Such  being  the  original  sets  of  factors,  we  have  now  to 
note  the  secondary  or  derived  sets  of  factors,  which  social 
evolution  itself  brings  into  play. 

§  8.  First  may  be  set  down  the  progressive  modifications 
of  the  environment,  inorganic  and  organic,  which  societies 
effect 
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Among  these  are  the  alterations  of  climate  caused  by 
clearing  and  by  drainage.  Such  alterations  may  be  favour- 
able to  social  growth,  as  where  a  rainy  region  is  made  less 
rainy  by  cutting  down  forests,  or  a  swampy  surface  rendered 
more  salubrious  and  fertile  by  carrying  off  water  *;  or  they 
may  be  unfavourable,  as  where,  by  destroying  the  forests,  a 
region  already  dry  is  made  arid:  witness  the  seat  of  the  old 
Semitic  civilizations,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Spain. 

Next  come  the  changes  wrought  in  the  kinds  and  quan- 
tities of  plant-life  over  the  surface  occupied.  These  changes 
are  three-fold.  There  is  the  increasing  culture  of  plants 
conducive  to  social  growth,  replacing  plants  not  conducive 
to  it;  there  is  the  gradual  production  of  better  varieties  of 
these  useful  plants,  causing,  in  time,  great  divergences  from 
their  originals;  and  there  is,  eventually,  the  introduction  of 
new  useful  plants. 

Simultaneously  go  on  the  kindred  changes  which  social 
progress  works  in  the  Fauna  of  the  region.  We  have  the 
diminution  or  destruction  of  some  or  many  injurious  spe- 
cies. We  have  the  fostering  of  useful  species,  which  has 
the  double  effect  of  increasing  their  numbers  and  making 
their  qualities  more  advantageous  to  society.  Further,  we 
have  the  naturalization  of  desirable  species  brought  from 
abroad. 

Tt  needs  but  to  think  of  the  immense  contrast  between  a 
wolf-haunted  forest  or  a  boggy  moor  peopled  with  wild 
birds,  and  the  fields  covered  with  crops  and  flocks  which 

♦  It  ifl  worth  noting  that  drainmpe  increases  what  we  may  figuratiTely  call 
tenvBtrial  respiration;  and  that  on  terrestrial  respiration  the  lives  of  land- 
plants,  and  therefore  of  land-animals,  and  therefore  of  men,  depend.  Every 
change  of  atmospheric  pressure  produces  exits  or  entrances  of  the  air  into  all 
the  interstices  of  the  soil.  The  depth  to  which  these  irregular  inspirations 
and  expirations  reach,  is  increased  by  freedom  from  water ;  since  interstices 
occupied  by  water  cannot  be  filled  by  air.  Thus  those  chemical  decomposi- 
tions effected  by  the  air  that  is  renewed  with  every  fall  and  rise  of  the  baro- 
meter, are  extended  to  a  greater  depth  by  drainage;  and  the  plant-life 
depending  on  such  decompositions  is  facilitated. 
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eventually  occupy  the  same  area,  to  be  reminded  that  the 
environment,  inorganic  and  organic,  of  a  society,  under- 
goes a  continuous  transformation  during  the  progress  of  the 
society;  and  that  this  transformation  becomes  an  all-im- 
portant secondary  factor  in  social  evolution. 

§  9.  Another  secondary  factor  is  the  increasing  size  of 
the  social  aggregate,  accompanied,  generally,  by  increasing 
density. 

Apart  from  social  changes  otherwise  produced,  there  are 
social  changes  produced  by  simple  growth.  Mass  is  both  a 
condition  ix}y  and  a  result  of,  organization.  It  is  clear  that 
heterogeneity  of  structure  is  made  possible  only  by  multi- 
plicity of  units.  Division  of  labour  cannot  be  carried  far 
where  there  are  but  few  to  divide  the  labour  among  them. 
Complex  co-operations,  governmental  and  industrial,  are 
impossible  without  a  population  large  enougt  to  supply 
many  kinds  and  gradations  of  agents.  And  sundry  devel- 
oped forms  of  activity,  both  predatory  and  peaceful,  are 
made  practicable  only  by  the  power  which  large  masses  of 
men  furnish. 

Hence,  then,  a  derivative  factor  which,  like  the  rest,  is  at 
once  a  consequence  and  a  cause  of  social  progress,  is  social 
growth.  Other  factors  co-operate  to  produce  this;  and  this 
joins  other  factors  in  working  further  changes. 

§  10.  Among  derived  factors  we  may  next  note  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  the  society  and  its  units — the  influ- 
ence of  the  whole  on  the  parts,  and  of  the  parts  on  the  whole. 

As  soon  as  a  combination  of  men  acquires  permanence, 
there  begin  actions  and  reactions  between  the  community 
and  each  member  of  it,  such  that  either  affects  the  other  in 
nature.  The  control  exercised  by  the  aggregate  over  its 
units,  tends  ever  to  mould  their  activities  and  sentiments 
and  ideas  into  congruity  with  social  requirements;  and 
these  activities,  sentiments,  and  ideas,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
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changed  by  changing  circumstances,  tend  to  re-mould  the 
society  into  congruity  with  themselves. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  original  nature  of  the 
individuals  and  the  original  nature  of  the  society  they  fonn, 
we  have  to  take  into  account  the  induced  natures  of  the 
two.  Eventually,  mutual  modification  becomes  a  potent 
cause  of  transformation  in  both. 

§  1 1.  Yet  a  further  derivative  factor  of  extreme  imiK)rt- 
ance  remains.  I  mean  the  influence  of  the  super-organic 
environment — the  action  and  reaction  between  a  society  and 
neighbouring  societies. 

While  there  exist  only  small,  wandering,  unorganized 
hordes,  the  conflicts  of  these  with  one  another  work  no 
pcnnanent  changes  of  arrangement  in  them.  But  when 
there  have  arisen  the  definite  chieftainships  which  frequent 
conflicts  tend  to  initiate,  and  especially  when  the  conflicts 
have  ended  in  subjugations,  there  arise  the  rudiments  of 
political  organization;  and,  as  at  first,  so  afterwards,  the 
wars  of  societies  with  one  another  have  all-important  effects 
in  developing  social  structures,  or  rather,  certain  of  them. 
For  I  may  hero,  in  passing,  indicate  the  truth  to  be  hereafter 
exhibited  in  full,  that  while  the  industrial  organization  of  a 
society  is  mainly  determined  by  its  inorganic  and  organic 
environments,  its  governmental  organization  is  mainly  de- 
teniiined  by  its  super-organic  environment — by  the  actions 
of  those  adjacent  societies  with  which  it  carries  on  the  stnig- 
gle  for  existence. 

§  1 2.  There  remains  in  the  group  of  derived  factors  one 
o  more,  the  potency  of  which  can  scarcely  l>e  over-estimated. 
I  mean  that  accumulation  of  super-organic  products  whicli 
we  commonly  distinguish  as  artificial,  but  which,  philoso- 
phically considered,  are  no  less  natural  than  all  other  ]iro- 
ducts  of  evolution.     There  are  several  orders  of  these. 

First  come  the  material  a]>pHances,  which,  beginning 
with  roughly-chipped  flints,  end  in  the  complex  automatic 
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tools  of  an  engine-factory  driven  by  steam;  which  from 
boomerangs  rise  to  eighty-ton  guns;  which  from  huts  of 
branches  and  grass  grow  to  cities  with  their  palaces  and 
cathedrals.  Then  we  have  language,  able  at  first 

only  to  eke  out  gestures  in  communicating  simple  ideas,  but 
eventually  becoming  capable  of  expressing  involved  coneei>- 
tions  with  precision.  While  from  that  stage  in  which  it 
conveys  thoughts  only  by  sounds  to  one  or  a  few  persons, 
we  pass  through  picture-writing  up  to  steam-printing: 
multiplying  indefinitely  the  numbers  communicated  with, 
and  making  accessible  in  voliuninous  literatures  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  countless  men  in  various  places  and 
times.  Concomitantly  there  goes  on  the  develop- 

ment of  knowledge,  ending  in  science.  Numeration  on  the 
fingers  grows  into  far-reaching  mathematics;  observation  of 
the  moon's  changes  leads  in  time  to  a  theory  of  the  solar 
system;  and  there  successively  arise  sciences  of  which  not 
even  the  germs  could  at  first  be  detected.  Mean- 

while the  once  few  and  simple  customs,  becoming  more 
numerous,  definite,  and  fixed,  end  in  systems  of  laws.  Rude 
superstitions  initiate  elaborate  mythologies,  theologies,  cos- 
mogonies. Opinion  getting  embodied  in  creeds,  gets  em- 
bodied, too,  in  accepted  codes  of  ceremony  and  conduct,  and 
in  established  social  sentiments.  And  then  there 

slowly  evolve  also  the  products  we  call  aesthetic;  which  of 
themselves  form  a  highly-complex  group.  From  necklac(»s 
of  fishbones  we  advance  to  dresses  elaborate,  gorgeous,  and 
infinitely  varied;  out  of  discordant  war-chant;?  come  sym- 
phonies and  operas;  .caims  develop  into  magnificent  t(»m- 
T)le8;  in  place  of  caves  with  rude  markings  tliero  ariso  at 
len^h  galleries  of  paintings;  and  the  recital  of  a  chiefs 
deeds  with  mimetic  accompaniment  gives  oriprin  to  epics, 
dramas,  lyrics,  and  the  vast  mass  of  poetry,  fiction,  biogra- 
phy, and  history. 

These  various  orders  of  super-organic  products,  each  de- 
veloping within  itself  new  genera  and  species  while  growing 
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into  a  larger  whole,  and  each  acting  on  the  other  orders 
while  reacted  on  by  them,  constitute  an  immensely-volumi- 
nous, immensely-complicated,  and  inmiensely-powerful  set 
of  influences.  During  social  evolution  they  are  ever  modi- 
fying individuals  and  modifying  society,  while  being  modi- 
fied by  both.  They  gradually  form  what  we  may  consider 
either  as  a  non-vital  part  of  the  society  itself,  or  else  as  a 
secondary  environment,  which  eventually  becomes  more 
important  than  the  primary  environments — so  much  more 
important  that  there  arises  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  a 
high  kind  of  social  life  under  inorganic  and  organic  con- 
ditions which  originally  would  have  prevented  it. 

§  13.  Such  are  the  factors  in  outline.  Even  when  pre- 
sented under  this  most  general  form,  the  combination  of 
them  is  seen  to  be  of  an  involved  kind. 

Recognizing  the  primary  truth  that  social  phenomena 
depend  in  part  on  the  natures  of  the  individuals  and  in  part 
on  the  forces  the  individuals  are  subject  to,  we  see  that  these 
two  fundamentally-distinct  sets  of  factors,  with  which  social 
changes  commence,  give  origin  to  other  sets  as  social  changes 
advance.  The  pre-established  environing  influences,  inor- 
ganic and  organic,  which  are  at  first  almost  unalterable, 
l)ecome  more  and  more  altered  by  the  actions  of  the  evolving 
society.  Simple  growth  of  population  brings  into  play  fresh 
causes  of  transfonnation  that  are  increasingly  important. 
The  influences  which  the  society  exerts  on  the  natures  of 
its  units,  and  those  which  the  units  exert  on  the  nature  of 
the  society,  incessantly  co-operate  in  creating  new  elements. 
As  societies  progress  in  size  and  structure,  they  work  on  one 
another,  now  by  their  war-struggles  and  now  by  their  indus- 
trial intercourse,  profound  metamorphoses.  And  the  ever- 
accumulating,  ever-complicating  super-organic  products, 
material  and  mental,  constitute  a  further  set  of  factors  which 
become  more  and  more  influential  causes  of  change.  So 
that,  involved  as  the  factors  are  at  the  beginning,  each  step 
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in  advance  increases  the  involution,  by  adding  factors  which 
themselves  grow  more  complex  while  they  grow  more  pow- 
erful. 

But  now  having  glanced  at  the  factors  of  all  orders, 
original  and  derived,  we  must  neglect  for  the  present  those 
which  are  derived,  and  attend  exclusively,  or  almost  exclu- 
sively, to  those  which  are  original.  The  Data  of  Sociology, 
here  to  be  dealt  with,  we  must,  as  far  as  possible,  restrict  to 
those  primary  data  common  to  social  phenomena  in  general, 
and  most  readily  distinguished  in  the  simplest  societies. 
Adhering  to  the  broad  division  made  at  the  outset  between 
the  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  co-operating  causes,  we  will  con- 
sider fmst  the  extrinsic. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OBIOINAL    EXTERNAL    FACTOKS. 

§  14.  A  COMPLETE  outline  of  the  original  external  fac- 
tors implies  a  knowledge  of  the  past  which  we  have  not  got, 
and  are  not  likely  to  get.  Now  that  geologists  and  archae- 
ologists are  uniting  to  prove  that  human  existence  goes 
back  to  a  time  so  remote  that  *^  pro-historic  "  scarcely  ex- 
presses it,  we  are  shown  that  the  effects  of  external  condi- 
tions on  social  evolution  cannot  be  fully  traced.  Remem- 
bering that  the  20,000  years,  or  so,  during  which  man  has 
lived  in  the  Nile-valley,  is  made  to  seem  a  relatively-small 
period  by  the  evidence  that  he  coexisted  with  the  extinct 
manuuals  of  the  drift — remembering  that  England  had 
human  inhabitants  at  an  epoch  which  good  judges  think 
was  glacial — remend)ering  that  in  America,  along  with  the 
bones  of  a  MaHtmlon  imbedded  in  the  alluvium  of  the  Bour- 
bense,  were  found  arrow-heads  and  other  traces  of  the  sav- 
ages who  had  killed  this  member  of  an  order  no  longer 
represented  in  that  part  of  the  world — rememl)ering  that, 
judging  from  the  evidence  as  interpreted  by  Professor  Hux- 
ley, those  vast  subsidences  which  changed  a  continent  into 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  took  place  after  the  Negro-race* 
was  establishcil  as  a  distinct  variety  of  man ;  we  must  infer 
that  it  is  hoi)eless  to  tra<*e  back  the  external  factors  of  social 
phenomena  to  anything  like  their  first  forms. 

One  important  tnith  only,  implied  by  the  evidence  thus 
glanced  at,  must  be  noted.  Geological  changes  and  meteoro- 
logical changes,  as  well  as  the  consequent  changes  of  Floras 
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and  Faun^,  must  have  been  causing,  over  all  parts  of  the 
Earth,  perpetual  emigrations  and  immigrations.  From  each 
locality  made  less  habitable  by  increasing  inclemency,  a 
wave  of  diffusion  must  have  spread ;  into  each  locality  made 
more  favourable  to  himian  existence  by  amelioration  of  cli- 
mate, or  increase  of  indigenous  food,  or  both,  a  wave  of  con- 
centration must  have  been  set  up;  and  by  great  geological 
changes,  here  sinking  areas  of  land  and  there  raising  areas, 
other  redistributions  of  mankind  must  have  been  produced. 
Accumulating  facts  show  that  these  enforced  ebbings  and 
flo wings  have,  in  some  localities,  and  probably  in  most,  taken 
place  time  after  time.  And  such  waves  of  emigration  and 
immigration  must  have  been  ever  bringing  the  dispersed 
groups  of  the  race  into  contact  with  conditions  more  or  less 
new. 

Carrying  with  us  this  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
the  external  factors,  original  in  the  \\ndest  sense,  have  co- 
operated throughout  all  past  time,  we  must  limit  our  atten- 
tion to  such  effects  of  them  as  we  have  now  before  us. 

§  15.  Life  in  general  is  possible  only  between  certain 
limits  of  temperature;  and  life  of  the  higher  kinds  is  i>os- 
si\)le  only  within  a  comparatively-narrow  range  of  tempera- 
ture, maintained  artificially  if  not  naturally.  Hence  social 
life,  pre-supposing  as  it  does  not  only  human  life  but  that 
life  vegetal  and  animal  on  which  human  life  depends,  is  re- 
f^tricted  by  certain  extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 

Cold,  though  great,  does  not  rigorously  exclude  warm- 
l>loocled  creatures,  if  the  locality  supplies  adequate  means  of 
generating  heat.  The  arctic  regions  contain  various  marine 
anrl  terrestrial  mammals,  large  and  small;  but  the  existence 
of  these  depends,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  existence  of 
the  inferior  marine  creatures,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate, 
which  would  cease  to  live  there  did  not  the  warm  currents 
from  the  tropics  check  the  formation  of  ice.  Hence  such 
human  life  as  we  find  in.  the  far  north,  dependent  as  it  is 
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mainly  on  the  life  of  these  mammals,  is  also  remotely  de- 
pendent on  the  same  source  of  heat.  But  where, 
^s  in  such  places,  the  temperature  which  man's  vital  func- 
tions require  can  be  maintained  with  difficulty,  social  evo- 
lution is  not  possible.  There  can  be  neither  a  sufficient  sur- 
plus-power in  each  individual  nor  a  sufficient  number  of 
individuals.  Not  only  are  the  energies  of  an  Esquimaux 
expended  mainly  in  guarding  against  loss  of  heat,  but  his 
bodily  functions  are  greatly  modified  to  the  same  end. 
Without  fuel,  and,  indeed,  unable  to  bum  within  his  snow- 
hut  anything  more  than  an  oil-lamp,  lest  the  walls  should 
melt,  he  has  to  keep  up  that  warmth  which  even  his  thick 
fur-dress  fails  to  retain,  by  devouring  vast  quantities  of  blub- 
ber and  oil ;  and  his  digestive  system,  heavily  taxed  in  pro- 
viding the  wherewith  to  meet  excessive  loss  by  radiation, 
supplies  less  material  for  other  vital  purposes.  This  great 
physiological  cost  of  individual  life,  indirectly  checking 
the  multiplication  of  individuals,  arrests  social  evolu- 
tion. A  kindred  relation  of  cause  and  eflFect  is 
shown  us  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  by  the  still-more- 
miserable  Fuegians.  Living  nearly  unclothed  in  a  region 
of  storms,  which  their  wretched  dwellings  of  sticks  and 
grass  do  not  exclude,  and  having  little  food  but  fish  and 
mollusks,  these  beings,  described  as  scarcely  human  in  ap- 
]>earance,  have  such  difficulty  in  preserving  the  vital  balance 
in  face  of  the  rapid  escape  of  heat,  that  the  surplus  for  in- 
diWdual  development  is  narrowly  rc^stricted,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  surplus  for  producing  and  rearing  new  indi- 
viduals. Hence  the  numbers  remain  too  small  for  exhibit- 
ing anything  beyond  incipient  social  existence. 

Though,  in  some  tropical  regions,  an  op])osite  extrenu» 
of  temperature  so  far  impedes  the  vital  actions  as  to  impede 
social  development,  yet  hindrance  from  this  cause  seems 
exceptional  and  relatively  unimportant.  Life  in  general, 
and  mammalian  life  along  with  it,  is  great  in  (]uantity  as 
well  as  individually  high,  in  localities  that  are  among  the 
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hottest.  The  silence  of  the  forests  during  the  noontide  glare 
in  such  localities,  does,  indeed,  furnish  evidence  of  enerva- 
tion; but  in  cooler  parts  of  the  twenty-four  hours  there  is 
a  compensating  energy.  And  if  varieties  of  the  human  race 
adapted  to  these  localities,  show,  in  comparison  with  our- 
selves, some  indolence,  thTs  does  not  seem  greater  than,  or 
even  equal  to,  the  indolence  of  the  primitive  man  in  tem- 
perate climates.  Contemplated  in  the  mass,  facts 
do  not  countenance  the  current  idea  that  great  heat  hinders 
progress.  All  the  earliest  recorded  civilizations  belonged 
to  regions  which,  if  not  tropical,  almost  equal  the  tropics  in 
height  oi  temperature.  India  and  Southern  China,  as  still 
existing,  show  us  great  social  evolutions  \vithin  the  tropics. 
The  vast  architectural  remains  of  Java  and  of  Cambodia 
yield  proofs  of  other  tropical  civilizations  in  the  East;  wliile 
the  extinct  societies  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  PerU; 
need  but  be  named  to  make  it  manifest  that  in  the  New 
World  also,  there  were  in  past  times  great  advances  in  hot 
regions.  It  is  thus,  too,  if  we  compare  societies 
of  ruder  types  that  have  developed  in  warm  climates,  with 
allied  societies  belonging  to  colder  climates.  Tahiti,  the 
Tonga  Islands,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  are  within  the 
tropics;  and  in  them,  when  first  discovered,  there  had  been 
reached  stages  of  evolution  which  were  remarkable  con- 
sidering the  absence  of  metals. 

I  do  not  Ignore  the  fact  that  in  recent  times  societies  have 
evolved  most,  both  in  size  and  complexity,  in  temperate 
regions.  I  simply  join  with  this  the  fact  that  the  first 
conmderable  societies  arose,  and  the  primary  stages  of  social 
development  were  reached,  in  hot  climates.  The  truth  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  earlier  phases  of  progress  had  to  be 
passed  through  where  the  resistances  offered  by  inorganic, 
conditions  were  least;  that  when  the  arts  of  life  had  been 
advanced,  it  became  possible  for  societies  to  develop  in 
regions  where  the  resistances  were  greater;  and  that  further 
developments  in  the  arts  of  life,  with  the  further  discipline 
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ill  co-operation  accompanying  them,  enabled  subsequent 
societies  to  take  root  and  grow  in  regions  which,  by  climatic 
and  other  conditions,  offered  relatively-great  resistances. 

We  must  therefore  say  that  solar  radiation,  being  the 
source  of  those  forces  by  which  life,  vegetal  and  animal,  is 
carried  on;  and  being,  by  implication,  the  source  of  the 
forces  displayed  in  human  life,  and  consequently  in  social 
life;  it  results  that  there  can  be  no  considerable  social  evo- 
lution on  tracts  of  the  Earth's  surface  where  solar  radiation 
is  very  feeble.  Though,  contrariwise,  there  is  on  some  tracts 
a  solar  radiation  in  excess  of  the  degree  most  favourable 
to  vital  actions;  yet  the  consequent  hindrance  to  social  evo- 
lution is  relatively  small.  Further,  we  conclude  that  an 
abundant  supply  of  light  and  heat  is  especially  requisite  dur- 
ing those  first  stages  of  progress  in  which  social  vitality  is 
small. 

§  10.  Passing  over  such  traits  of  climate  as  variability 
and  ecjuability,  whether  diurnal,  annual,  or  irregular,  all  of 
which  have  their  effects  on  human  activities,  and  therefore 
on  social  ]>heiiomeiia,  I  will  name  one  other  climatic  trait 
that  appears  to  be  an  important  factor.  I  refer  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  air  in  respect  of  dryness  or  moisture. 

Eitlu^r  extreme  brings  indirect  impediments  to  civiliza- 
tion, which  we  may  note  before  observing  the  direct  effects. 
That  great  dryness  of  the  air,  causing  a  parched  surfa^je  and 
a  scanty  vc^getation,  negatives  the  niuhiplication  necnled  for 
a<lvanced  social  life,  is  a  familar  fact.  And  it  is  a  fact, 
thouirh  not  a  familiar  one,  that  extreme  humidity,  especially 
when  joined  with  great  heat,  may  raise  unexpected  obstacles 
to  ])rogi'ess;  as,  for  example,  in  parts  of  East  Africa,  where 
*'  tlie  springs  of  powder-flasks  exposed  to  the  damp  snap  like 
toasted  (juills;  .  .  .  paper,  l)ecoming  soft  and  soppy  by  the 
lossof  glazing,  acts  as  a  blotter;  .  .  .  metals  are  ever  rusty; 
.  .  .  and  gunpowder,  if  not  kept  from  the  air,  refuses  to 
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But  it  is  the  direct  effects  of  different  hygrometric  states, 
which  are  most  noteworthy — the  effects  on  the  vital  pro- 
cesses, and,  therefore,  on  the  individual  actiWties,  and, 
through  them,  on  the  social  activities.  Bodily  fimctions 
are  facilitated  by  atmospheric  conditions  which  make  evap- 
oration from  the  skin  and  lungs  rapid.  That  weak  persons, 
whose  variations  of  health  furnish  good  tests,  are  worse  when 
the  air  is  surcharged  with  water,  and  are  better  when  the 
weather  is  fine;  and  that  commonly  such  persons  are  ener- 
vated by  residence  in  moist  localities  but  in\dgorated  by 
residence  in  dry  ones,  are  facts  generally  recognized.  And 
this  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  manifest  in  indi\'iduals, 
doubtless  holds  in  races.  Throughout  temperate  regions, 
differences  of  constitutional  activity  due  to  differences  of 
atmospheric  humidity,  are  less  traceable  than  in  torrid  re- 
gions: the  reason  being  that  all  the  inhabitants  are  subject 
to  a  tolerably  quick  escape  of  water  from  their  surfaces; 
since  the  air,  though  well  charged  with  water,  will  take  up 
more  when  its  temperature,  previously  low,  is  raised  by 
contact  with  the  body.  But  it  is  othenyise  in  tropical  re- 
gions where  the  body  and  the  air  bathing  it  differ  much 
less  in  temperature;  and  where,  indeed,  the  air  is  some- 
times higher  in  temperature  than  the  body.  Here  the  rate 
of  evaporation  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  quantity  of 
surrounding  rapour.  If  the  air  is  hot  and  moist,  the  escape 
of  water  through  the  skin  and  lungs  is  greatly  hindered; 
while  it  is  greatly  facilitated  if  the  air  is  hot  and  dry.  Hence 
in  the  torrid  zone,  we  may  expect  constitutional  differences 
l)etween  the  inhabitants  of  low  steaming  tracts  and  the  in- 
habitants of  tracts  parched  \vith  heat.  Xeedful  as  are 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  evaporation  for  maintaining  the 
movement  of  fluids  through  the  tissues  and  thus  further- 
ing molecular  changes,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  other 
things  equal,  there  will  be  more  bodily  activity  in  the  peo- 
ple of  hot  and  drj'  localities  than  in  the  i)eople  of  hot  and 
humid  localities. 
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Thf^  evidence  justifies  this  inference.  The  earliest- 
nnonled  civilization  grew  up  in  a  hot  and  dry  region — 
Egypt;  and  in  hot  and  dry  regions  nhv  am^e  the  Baby- 
Ionian^  Assyrian,  and  Phcenieian  civilizations.  But  the  fa^j^t** 
when  sfjit^l  in  terms  of  nations  are  far  less  striking  than 
when  stated  in  terms  of  races.  On  glancing  over  a  general 
ruin- limp,  there  will  be  seen  an  almc»st-eontinnous  area 
marked  '*  rainlesB  district,*'  extending  across  North  ^ifrica^ 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  on  througli  Thibet  into  Mongolia;  and 
from  within,  or  f]*oni  the  bordet's  of,  this  district,  have  come 
all  the  conquering  races  of  the  Old  World.  We  have  the 
Tartar  race,  which,  passing  the  Southern  mountain-bound- 
ary of  this  rainless  district,  peopled  China  and  the  regiong 
between  it  and  India— thrusting  the  aborigines  of  these 
areas  into  the  hilly  tracts;  and  which  ha^  sent  succe^ve 
waves  of  invaders  not  into  these  regions  only,  but  into  the 
West-  \V"e  have  the  Aryan  race,  over^preailiug  India  and 
making  its  \y^y  through  Europe,  We  have  the  Semi  tic- 
race,  tiecoming  dominant  in  Xortfj  Africa,  and,  ^purrcfl 
on  by  MaJiommedan  fanaticism,  subiluing  parts  of  Europe, 
That  is  to  say,  besides  the  Egyptian  race,  which  became 
powerful  in  the  hot  and  dry  valley  of  the  Nile,  we  have 
three  races  widely  unlike  in  type,  which,  from  different  part^ 
of  the  rainless  district  have  spread  over  i^oiis  relatively 
humid.  Original  superiority  of  type  wm  not  the 

eonimon  trait  of  tbe^e  peoples:  the  Tartar  type  \s  inferior, 
as  was  tlie  Egy|>tian.  But  the  common  trait,  as  proved  by 
milijugation  of  other  peoples,  was  energy.  And  when  we 
see  that  this  comuion  trait  in  kinds  of  men  otherwise  unlike, 
had  for  its  concomitant  their  long-con tinned  subjection  to 
these  s|ieeial  climatic  conditions — when  we  find,  further, 
that  from  the  region  characteriz^ed  by  these  conditions,  the 
earlier  wave^  of  eonquering  emigrants,  losing  in  moister 
countries  their  ancestral  energy,  were  over-run  by  later 
waves  of  the  same  kiml  of  men,  or  of  other  kinds,  coming 
from  this  region;  we  get  strong  rea^n  for  inferring  a  re* 
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lation  between  constitutional  vigour  and  the  presence  of  an 
air  which,  by  its  warmth  and  dryness,  facilitates  the  vital 
actions.  A  striking'verification  is  at  hand.     The 

rain-map  of  the  New  World  shows  that  the  largest  of  the 
parts  distinguished  as  almost  rainless,  is  that  Central-Ameri- 
can and  Mexican  region  in  which  indigenous  civilizations 
developed;  and  that  the  only  other  rainless  district  is  that 
part  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  territory,  in  which  the  pre- 
Ynca  civilization  has  left  its  most  conspicuous  traces.  In- 
ductively, then,  the  evidence  justifies  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner the  pbydological  deduction.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  minor  verifications.  Speaking  of  the  varieties  of 
negroes,  Livingstone  say* — "  Heat  alone  does  not  produce 
blackness  of  skin,  but  heat  with  moisture  seems  to  insure 
the  deepest  hue  ";  and  Schweinfurth  remarks  on  the  rela- 
tive blackness  of  the  Denka  and  other  tribes  living  on  the 
alluvial  plains,  and  contrasts  them  with  "  the  less  swarthy 
and  more  robust  races  who  inhabit  the  rocky  hills  of  the 
interior  " :  differences  with  which  there  go  differences  of 
energy.  But  I  note  this  fact  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
its  probable  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  lighter-skinned 
races  are  habitually  the  dominant  races.  We  see  it  to  have 
been  so  in  Egypt  It  was  so  with  the  races  spreading  south 
from  Central  Asia.  Traditions  imply  that  it  was  so  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  Peru.  Speke  says: — "I  have  always 
found  the  lighter-coloured  savages  more  boisterous  and  war- 
like than  those  of  a  dingier  hue.''  And  if,  heat  being  the 
same,  darkness  of  skin  accompanies  humidity  of  the  air, 
while  lightness  of  skin  accompanies  dryness  of  the  air,  then, 
in  this  habitual  predominance  of  the  fair  varieties  of  men, 
we  find  further  evidence  that  constitutional  activity,  and 
in  so  far  social  development,  is  favoured  bv  a  climate  con- 
ducing to  rapid  evaporation. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  energy  thus  resulting  determines, 
of  itself,  higher  social  development:  this  is  neither  implied 
deductively  nor  shown  inductively.     But  greater  energy, 
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makiug  ea^y  tlii?  eonquest  of  leas  active  races  and  the  usurria- 
tiun  of  their  richer  and  more  varied  habitats,  hIso  make^ 
I>09^ible  a  better  utilizatiau  of  such  habitats. 

§  17*  On  passing  from  eUoiatc  to  surface,  we  have  to 
note,  fir!*t,  the  effects  of  its  eonfiguratioiij  as  favouring  or 
hinriering  sjocial  iutegi*ation. 

That  tlic  habits  of  hunters  or  noinadfi  may  he  changed 
into  thosie  required  for  settled  life,  the  surface  occu pi ei I  niust 
\m  one  witliiu  wliich  coercion  is  easy,  and  l>eyond  which  the 
dirticulties  of  existence  are  ^eat.  The  iinivm<|Ut*ratjkness 
of  mountain  tribes,  difficult  to  get  at,  hm  been  in  many 
times  and  in  luany  places  exempli  tied,  In^^tance  the  Illvri- 
ans,  who  reniained  independent  of  tlie  adjacent  Greeks^,  gave 
trouble  to  the  Macedonians,  and  mostly  recovered  their  in* 
dependence  after  the  death  of  Alexander;  instance  the 
Montenegrins;  instance  the  Swiss;  instance  the  people  of 
the  Cancaj^us.  The  iuhalntant.s  of  desert-tracta^  as  well  as 
those  of  niountain'tvact^,  are  difficult  to  consolidate:  facility 
of  escape,  joined  with  ability  to  live  in  sterile  regions,  greatly 
hinder   social   mdx>rdination.  Within    our    own 

island,  surfaces  othcn^ise  widely  unlike  have  similarly 
hindered  i>o]itical  integration,  when  their  physical  traits 
have  made  it  difficult  to  reach  their  occupants.  The  his- 
tory of  Wales  stiows  us  how,  within  that  mountainous  dis- 
trict itself,  sni>ordination  to  one  ruler  was  ban!  to  establish; 
and  still  more  how  liarrl  it  was  to  bring  the  whole  under  the 
central  power:  fmm  the  Old-Knglish  period  down  to  1400, 
eight  centuries  of  resistance  passutl  before  the  subjugation 
WHS  complete,  and  a  further  interval  before  the  final  incor- 
jHinition  with  England.  The  Fens,  in  tlie  earliest  times  a 
haunt  of  marautlei's  and  of  those  who  escaped  from  estalj* 
lished  pjwer,  becanie,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  last 
rc*fuge  of  the  still^resisting  English:  who,  for  many  years, 
maintained  their  freetloui  in  this  tract,  made  almost  inac- 
cee&iblo  hy  morasses.    The  prolonged  independence  of  the 
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HigUand  cbmSy  who  were  subjugmted  onJy  after  G^nend 
Wade's  roAds  put  their  refuges  within  reach,  vield^  a  later 
proof.  Converselv,  social  integration  L-  easj  with- 

in a  territory  which,  while  able  to  support  a  large  i>opula- 
tion,  affords  facilities  for  coercing  the  units  of  that  jK»pula- 
tion:  especially  if  it  is  bounded  bv  regions  offeriuir  lirile 
sustenance,  or  peopled  by  enemies,  or  l»oth.  Eg7j»t  f  uliilled 
these  conditions  in  a  high  degree.  GoTemnientiil  f«.»r*:*e  was 
unimpeded  by  physical  obstacles  within  the  occuj»ie*i  area: 
and  escape  from  it  into  the  adjacent  desert  involved  either 
starvation  or  robbery  and  enslavement  by  wandering  hordes. 
Then  in  small  areas  surrounded  by  the  sea,  such  as  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Tahiti^  Tonga,  Samoa,  where  a  l«arrier  to 
flight  is  formed  by  a  desert  of  water  instead  of  a  desert  f»f 
sand,  the  reqidrements  are  equally  well  fuliille*!.  Thus 
we  may  figuratively  say  that  social  integration  is  a  pnK-<-5- 
of  welding,  which  can  be  effecte^l  only  when  there  are  l>oth 
pressure  and  difficulty  in  evading  that  pressure.  And 

here,  indeed,  we  are  reminde<l  how,  in  extreme  cases,  the 
nature  of  the  surface  permanently  determine^:  the  tvfx*  of 
social  life  it  bears.  From  the  earliest  reconle*!  riiues,  arid 
tracts  in  the  East  have  been  j>eopled  by  Semitic  trilx-s  hav- 
ing an  adapted  social  type.  The  descrijJtioii  given  bv  Hero- 
dotus of  the  Scythian's  morle  of  life  and  sTK-ial  or<:anizati'»n. 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  given  oi  the  Kalniiick.-  ly 
Pallas.  Even  were  regions  litted  for  nomads  to  Ijave  tlieir 
inhabitants  exterminated,  they  would  l>e  i-e-pec»pl(  .1  ]>y  refu- 
gees from  neighbouring  settled  s<X'ieties:  who  wouLl  simi- 
larly be  compelled  to  wander,  an<l  would  similarly  acquire 
fit  forms  of  union.  There  is,  indee<l,  a  modern  instance 
in  point:  not  exactly  of  a  re-genesis  of  an  adai»te<l  s^nial 
t^7>e,  but  of  a  genesis  de  ?wco.  Since  the  eolmiization  of 
South  America,  some  of  the  pampas  have  become  the  homes 
of  robl)er-tribe8  like  Bedouins. 

Another  trait  of  the  inhabited  area  to  l»e  note<l  as  in- 
fluential, is  its  degree  of  heterogeneity.    Other  things  equal. 
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localities  that  are  uniform  in  structure  are  unfavourable  to 
social  progress.  Leaving  out  for  the  present  its  effects  on 
the  Flora  and  Fauna,  sameness  of  surface  implies  absence  of 
varied  inorganic"  materials,  absence  of  varied  experiences, 
absence  of  varied  habits,  and,  therefore,  puts  obstacles  to  in- 
dustrial development  and  the  arts  of  life.  Neither  Central 
Asia,  nor  Central  Africa,  nor  the  central  region  of  either 
American  continent,  has  been  the  seat  of  an  indigenous 
civilization  of  any  height.  Regions  like  the  Russian  steppes, 
however  possible  it  may  be  to  carry  into  them  civilization 
elsewhere  developed,  are  regions  within  which  civilization  is 
not  likely  to  be  initiated ;  because  the  differentiating  agen- 
cies are  insufficient.  When  quite  otherwise  caused,  uni- 
formity of  habitat  has  still  the  like  effect.  As  Professor 
Dana  asks  respecting  a  coral-island: — 

'^  How  many  of  the  various  arts  of  civilized  life  could  exist  in  a 
land  where  shells  are  the  only  cutting  instruments  .  .  .  fresh  water 
barely  enough  for  household  purposes, — no  streams,  nor  mountains, 
nor  hills  ?  How  much  of  the  poetry  and  literature  of  Europe  would 
be  intelligible  to  {)ersons  whose  ideas  had  expanded  only  to  the  lim- 
its of  a  coral-islandf  who  had  never  conceived  of  a  surface  of  land 
above  half  a  mile  in  breadth — of  a  slope  higher  than  a  beach,  or  of  a 
change  in  seasons  beyond  a  variation  in  the  prevalence  of  rain  f  " 

Contrariwise,  the  influences  of  geological  and  geographi- 
cal heterogeneity  in  furthering  social  development,  are  con- 
sj»icuoiis.  Though,  considered  absolutely,  the  Nile-valley  is 
not  physically  multiform,  yet  it  is  multiform  in  comparison 
with  surrounding  tracts;  and  it  presents  that  which  seems 
the  most  constant  antecedent  to  civilization — the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  land  and  water.  Though  the  Babylonians  and  As- 
syrians had  habitats  that  were  not  specially  varied,  yet 
they  were  more  varied  than  the  riverless  regions  lying  East 
and  West.  The  strip  of  territory  in  which  the  Phoenician 
society  arose,  had  a  relatively-extensive  coast;  many  rivers 
furnishing  at  their  mouths  sites  for  the  chief  cities;  plains 
and  valleys  running  inland,  with  hills  between  them  and 
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mountains  beyond  them.  Still  more  does  heterogeneity  dis- 
tinguish the  area  in  which  the  Greek  society  evolved :  it  is 
varied  in  its  multitudinous  and  complex  distributions  of  land 
and  sea,  in  its  contour  of  surface,  in  its  soil.  "  No  part  of 
Europe — perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  no  part  of 
the  world — presents  so  great  a  variety  of  natural  features 
within  the  same  area  as  Greece."  The  Greeks  themselves, 
indeed,  observed  the  eflFects  of  local  circumstances  in  so  far 
as  unlikeness  between  coast  and  interior  goes.  As  says 
Mr.  Grote: — 

"The  ancient  philosophers  and  legislators  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  contrast  between  an  inland  and  a  maritime  dty  :  in  the 
former  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  life,  tenacity  of  ancient  habits 
and  dislike  of  what  is  new  and  foreign,  great  force  of  exclusive  sym- 
pathy and  narrow  range  both  of  objects  and  ideas :  in  the  latter,  vari- 
ety and  novelty  of  sensations,  expansive  imagination,  toleration  and 
occasional  preference  for  extraneous  customs,  greater  activity  of  the 
individual  and  corresponding  mutabiUty  of  the  state.  ^' 

Though  the  differences  here  described  are  mainly  due  to 
absence  and  presence  of  foreign  intercourse;  yet,  since  this 
itself  is  dependent  on  the  local  relations  of  land  and  sea, 
these  relations  must  be  recognized  as  primary  causes  of 
the  differences.  Just  observing  that  in  Italy  likewise,  civi- 
lization found  a  seat  of  considerable  complexity,  geological 
and  geographical,  we  may  pass  to  the  New  World,  where  wc 
see  the  same  thing.  Central  America,  which  was  the  source 
of  its  indigenous  civilizations,  is  characterized  by  compara- 
tive multiformity.  So,  too,  with  Mexico  and  with  Peru. 
The  Mexican  tableland,  surrounded  by  mountains,  contained 
many  lakes:  that  of  Tezcuco,  with  its  islands  and  shores, 
being  the  seat  of  Government ;  and  through  Peru,  varied  in 
surface,  the  Ynca-power  spread  from  the  mountainous  isl- 
ands of  the  lai^e,  irregular,  elevated  lake,  Titicaca. 

How  soil  affects  progress  remains  to  be  observed.  The 
belief  that  easy  obtainment  of  food  is  unfavourable  to  social 
evolution,  while  not  without  an  element  of  truth,  is  by  no 
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means  true  as  currently  accepted.  The  semi-civilized  peo- 
ples of  the  Pacific — the  Sandwich  Islanders,  Tahitians,  Ton- 
gans,  Samoans,  Fijians — show  us  considerable  advances 
made  in  places  where  great  productiveness  renders  life  un- 
laborious.  In  Sumatra,  w^here  rice  yields  80  to  140  fold, 
and  in  Madagascar,  where  it  yields  50  to  100  fold,  social 
development  has  not  been  insignificant.  Kaffirs,  inhabit- 
ing a  tract  having  rich  and  extensive  pasturage,  contrast 
favourably,  both  individually  and  socially,  with  neighbour- 
ing races  occupying  regions  that  are  relatively  unproduc- 
tive; and  those  parts  of  Central  Africa  in  which  the  in- 
digenes have  made  most  social  progress,  as  Ashantee  and 
Dahomey,  have  luxuriant  vegetations.  Indeed,  if  we  call 
to  mind  the  Xile-valley,  and  the  exceptionally-fertilizing 
process  it  is  subject  to,  we  see  that  the  most  ancient  social 
development  known  to  us,  began  in  a  region  which,  fulfill- 
ing other  requirements,  was  also  characterized  by  great 
natural  productiveness. 

And  here,  with  respect  to  fertility,  we  may  recognize  a 
truth  allied  to  that  which  we  recognized  in  respect  to  cli- 
mate; namely,  that  the  earlier  stages  of  social  evolution  are 
possible  only  where  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  are  small. 
As  those  arts  of  life  by  which  loss  of  heat  is  prevented,  must 
be  considerably  advanced  before  relatively-inclement  re- 
gions can  be  well  peopled;  so,  the  agricultural  arts  must 
be  considerably  advanced  before  the  less  fertile  tracts  can 
support  populations  large  enough  for  civilization.  And 
since  arts  of  every  kind  develop  only  as  societies  progress  in 
size  and  structure,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  societies 
having  habitats  where  abundant  food  can  be  procured  by 
inferior  arts,  before  there  can  arise  the  art.s  required  for 
dealing  with  less  productive  habitats.  While  yet  low^  and 
feeble,  societies  can  survive  only  where  the  circumstances 
are  least  trying.  Tlie  ability  to  survive  whore  circum- 
stances are  more  trying  can  l>e  possessed  only  by  the  higher 
and  stronger  societies  descending  from  these;  and  inherit- 
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ing  their  acquired  ornnizatioiL.  applkuce^  and  knowl- 
edge. 

It  should  be  added  that  Tarierr  of  soil  is  a  factor  of  im< 
portanoe;  since  this  heipe  to  caiise  that  multipliciiy  of  ve^re- 
tal  products  whicli  laigelv  aids  social  progress  In  sandy 
Damm-land,  whore  four  kinds  of  mimosas  exclude  nearly 
every  other  kind  of  tree  or  buslu  it  is  clear  that,  apart  f  rv»in 
further  obstacles  to  progress,  paucity  of  materials  must  l«e 
a  great  one.  But  here  we  verge  upon  another  order  of 
factors. 

§18.  The  character  of  its  Flora  affects  in  a  variety  of 
ways  the  fitness  of  a  habitat  for  supporting  a  society.  At 
the  chief  of  these  we  must  glance. 

Some  of  the  Esquimaux  have  no  wood  at  all;  while 
others  have  only  that  which  comes  to  them  as  ocean-ilrilt. 
By  using  snow  or  ice  to  build  their  houses,  and  by  the  shifts 
they  are  put  to  in  making  cups  of  seal-skin,  fishing-lines 
and  nets  of  whalebone,  and  even  bows  of  bone  or  horn, 
these  people  show  us  how  greatly  advance  in  the  arts  of  life 
is  hindered  by  lack  of  fit  vegetal  products.  With  this  Arctic 
race,  too,  as  also  with  the  nearly  Antaivtic  Fuegians,  we  see 
that  the  absence  or  extreme  scarcity  of  useful  plants  is  an 
insurmountable  impediment  to  social  progress.  Evidence 
better  than  that  fiumished  by  these  regions  (where  extreme 
cold  is  a  coexisting  hindrance)  conies  from  Australia; 
where,  in  a  climate  that  is  on  the  whole  favourable,  the 
paucity  of  plants  available  for  the  purposes  of  life  has  Ixhii 
a  part-cause  of  continued  arrest  at  the  lowest  stage  of  bar- 
barism. Large  tracts  of  it,  supporting  but  one  inhabitant 
to  sLYty  square  miles,  admit  of  no  approach  to  that  populous- 
ness  which  is  a  needful  antecedent  to  eiWlization. 

Conversely,  after  observing  how  growth  of  ]>opulation, 
makinc:  social  advance  possible,  is  furthered  by  abundance 
of  vegetal  products,  we  may  observe  how  variety  of  vegetal 
products  conduces  to  the  same  effect.    Xot  only  in  the  cases 
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<if  tlie  sliglitly-developed  societies  occnpjing  regions  covered 
by  a  heterogeneous  Flora*  do  we  see  that  dciiKmdeuee  on 
many  kinds  of  roots,  fniits,  cei'eals,  elc%^  is  a  aafcgnard 
agniiK^t  the  famines  caii8t*d  by  failure  of  any  single  crop; 
hut  we  see  that  the  innt*'Hnh  furnished  hy  n  Iieterugeneons 
Flcini,  inako  j possible  a  nuiltiplication  of  appliances,  a  conse- 
tpient  advance  of  the  artJs,  and  an  aecompanying  develoj)-  , 
itient  of  skill  and  intelligence.  The  Tahitiang  Lave*  on  their  ^ 
i^land^,  fit  wood.^  for  the  frameworks  and  rr>offi  of  honaea, 
with  pahn-leaves  for  thateh ;  there  are  plants  yielding  fibres 
out  of  whieh  to  twist  eorf Is,  fishing-lines,  matting,  vU\;  the 
tajui-bark,  duly  prepared,  ftirTLi.^hes  a  i^loth  f*»r  their  various 
artit'le*  of  dres&;  they  ha%*e  eoeoa-nuls  for  cups,  etc.  mute- 
riuU  for  baskets,  sieves,  and  varioiiB  domestic  implements ; 
they  \mvv  plont?^  giving  them  i^ents  fur  their  nngnents, 
flijwers  for  their  wreaths  and  neoklaees;  they  have  dye.^  for 
fitamping  patterns  on  their  dresses— all  besides*  the  variuus 
fiiods*  bread-fruit  J  taro,  yams,  sweet-potatoes,  arit>w*rtJOt, 
fern-rixit,  er«*OA-nuf.s,  phiti tiling,  bananas^  jamho,  ti-root, 
Kugar-eane,  ete*:  enabling  tliein  to  produce  numerous  made 
tiisbes.  And  rlie  utili?:ation  of  all  these  materiak  implj(»s  a 
c u  1 1 u  re  %vhi c h  i n  v a !*io 1 1 s  w iiy g  f  n  rt h e rs  aticia  1  ad  va nee ,  K i n- 
dred  results  from  like  eause^i  have  arisen  among  an  ad- 
jaeent  people,  widely  unlike  in  character  and  political 
oi^anization.  In  a  habitat  characterized  ljy  a  like  variety 
f»f  vegetal  "pro^luet^,  !h*»se  ferriciou§  cannibals  the  Fijian^, 
have  ilevelopttl  their  iiTis  to  a  degree  lomparable  with  tliat 
o{  the  TahitiaTi^,  anri  have  a  division  of  labour  and  a  com- 
incrcial  organization  that  are  even  snjx-rior*  Among  the 
thou^anfl  sfieeie^  of  indigenoitfi  plants  in  the  Fiji  Islands, 
there  are  sneli  as  furnisli  niateriak  for  all  purpa^^ee,  from  the 
hnilding  of  war-ciinoes  carrying  300  men  down  to  the  mak- 
ing of  dye.*  an*]  pcrfnniei=«>  It  may.  indeorl,  be  urged  that 
tlie  New  Zealander^,  exhil^iting  a  social  development  akin 
to  that  reaehe^i  in  Tahiti  and  Fiji,  ha<l  a  habitat  of  \vhi*di 
the  indigenous  Flora  was  not  varied.    But  the  reply  k  that 
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both  by  their  language  and  their  mythology,  the  New  Zea- 
landers  are  shown  to  have  separated  from  other  Malayo- 
Polynesians  after  the  arts  of  life  had  been  considerably  ad- 
vanced; and  that  they  brought  these  arts  (as  well  as  some 
cultivated  plants)  to  a  region  which,  though  poor  in  edible 
plants,  supplied  in  abundance  plants  otherwise  useful. 

As  above  hinted,  mere  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  in  some 
cases  a  hindrance  to  progress.  Even  that  inclement  region 
inhabited  by  the  Fuegians,  is,  strange  to  say,  made  worse  by 
the  dense  growth  of  useless  underwood  which  clothes  the 
rocky  hills.  living  though  they  do  under  conditions  other- 
wise so  different,  the  Andamanese,  too,  are  restricted  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  by  the  impenetrable  thickets  which  cover 
the  land.  Indeed  various  equatorial  regions,  made  almost 
useless  even  to  the  semi-civilized  by  jungle  and  tangled 
forest,  were  utterly  useless  to  the  aborigines,  who  had  no 
tools  for  clearing  the  ground.  The  primitive  man,  possess- 
ing rude  stone  implements  only,  found  but  few  parts  of  the 
Earth^s  surface  which,  neither  too  barren  nor  bearing  too 
luxuriant  a  vegetation,  were  available:  so  again  reminding 
lis  that  rudimentary  societies  are  at  the  mercy  of  environing 
conditions. 

§  19.  There  remains  to  be  treated  the  Fauna  of  the  re- 
gion inhabited.  Evidently  this  affects  greatly  both  the 
degree  of  social  growth  and  the  type  of  that  growth. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  \Wld  animals  fit  for  food,  in- 
fluential as  it  is  in  determining  the  kind  of  individual  life, 
IS  therefore  influential  in  determining  the  kind  of  social 
organization.  Wliere,  as  in  North  America,  there  existed 
gunie  enough  to  support  the  al)original  races,  hunting  con- 
fiinied  the  dominant  activity;  and  a  partially-nomadic  habit 
being  entailed  by  migrations  after  game,  there  was  a  ])or- 
sistent  impediment  to  agriculture,  to  increase  of  population, 
and  to  industrial  development.  We  have  but  to  consider 
the  antithetical  case  of  the  various  Polynesian  races,  and  to 
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observe  how,  in  the  absence  of  a  considerable  land-Fauna, 
they  have  been  forced  into  agriculture  with  its  concomitant 
settled  life,  larger  population,  and  advanced  arts,  to  see  how 
great  an  effect  the  kind  and  amount  of  utilizable  animal-life 
has  on  civilization.  When  we  glance  at  that  pas- 

toral type  of  society  which,  still  existing,  has  played  in  past 
times  an  important  part  in  human  progress,  we  again  see 
that  over  wide  regions  the  indigenous  Fauna  has  been  chiefly 
influential  in  fixing  the  form  of  social  union.  On  the  one 
hand,  in  the  absence  of  herbivores  admitting  of  domestica- 
tion— horses,  camels,  oxen,  sheep,  goats — the  i)astoral  life 
followed  by  the  three  great  conquering  races  in  their  orig- 
inal habitats,  would  have  been  impossible;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  kind  of  life  was  incimsistent  with  that  forma- 
tion of  larger  settled  unions  which  is  needed  for  the  higher 
social  relations.  On  recalling  the  cases  of  the  Laplanders 
with  their  reindeer  and  dogs,  the  Tartars  with  their  horses 
and  cattle,  and  the  South  Americans  with  their  llamas  and 
guinea-j)ig8,  it  l>ecomes  obvious,  too,  that  in  various  cases 
this  nature  of  the  Fauna,  joined  with  that  of  the  surface, 
still  continues  to  be  a  cause  of  arrest  at  a  certain  stage  of 
evolution. 

While  the  Fauna  as  containing  an  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  creatures  useful  to  man  is  an  important  factor,  it  is  also 
an  important  factor  as  containing  an  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  injurious  creatures.  The  j)resence  of  the  larger  carnivores 
is,  in  some  places,  a  serious  impediment  to  social  life;  as  in 
Sumatra,  where  Ullages  are  not  uncommonly  depopulated 
by  tig(»rs;  as  in  India,  where  ''  a  single  tigress  caused  the 
destruction  of  VI  villages,  and  250  scpiare  miles  of  country 
were  thrown  out  of  cultivation,"  and  where  "  in  18(>1)  one 
tigress  killed  127  people,  and  stopped  a  public  road  for  many 
weeks."  Indeed  we  need  but  recall  the  evils  once  suffered 
in  England  from  wolves,  and  those  still  suffered  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  to  see  that  freedom  to  carry  on  out-door 
occupations  and  intercourse,  which  is  among  the  conditions 
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to  social  ad\ancey  may  be  hindered  by  predatory  animals. 
Nor  must  we  forget  how  greatly  agriculture  is  occasionally 
interfered  with  by  reptiles;  as,  again,  in  India,  where  over 
25,000  persons  die  of  snake-bite  annually.  To  which  evils 
directly  inflicted  by  the  higher  animals,  must  be  added  the 
indirect  evils  which  they  join  insects  in  inflicting,  by  de- 
stroying crops.  Sometimes  injuries  of  this  last  kind  con- 
siderably affect  the  mode  of  individual  life  and  consequently 
of  social  life;  as  in  Kaffirland,  where  crops  are  subject  to 
great  depredations  from  mammals,  birds,  and  insects,  and 
where  the  transformation  of  the  pastoral  state  into  a  higher 
state  is  thus  discouraged;  or  as  in  the  Bechuana-country, 
wiiicii,  while  "  peopled  with  countless  herds  of  game,  is 
sometimes  devastated  by  swarms  of  locusts."  Clearly, 
where  the  industrial  tendencies  are  feeble,  uncertainty  in 
getting  a  return  for  labour  must  hinder  the  development  of 
them,  and  cause  reversion  to  older  modes  of  life,  if  these 
can  still  be  pursued. 

Many  other  mischiefs,  caused  especially  by  insects,  seri- 
ously interfere  with  social  progress.  Even  familiar  expe- 
riences in  Scotland,  where  the  midges  sometimes  drive  one 
indoors,  show  how  greatly  "  the  plague  of  flies  "  must,  in 
tropical  regions,  impede  outdoor  labour.  Where,  as  on  the 
Orinoco,  the  morning  salutation  is — "  How  are  we  to-day  for 
the  mosquitos?  "  and  where  the  torment  is  such  that  a  priest 
could  not  believe  Humboldt  voluntarily  submitted  to  it 
merely  that  he  might  see  the  country,  the  desire  for  relief 
must  often  out-balance  the  already-feeble  motive  to  work. 
Even  the  effects  of  flies  on  cattle  indirectly  modify  social 
life;  as  among  the  Kirghiz,  who,  in  May,  when  the  steppes 
are  covered  with  rich  pasture,  are  obliged  by  the  swarms  of 
flies  to  take  their  herds  to  the  mountains;  or  as  in  Africa, 
where  the  fj^efyte  negatives  the  pastoral  occu])ation  in  some 
localities.  And  then,  in  other  cases,  great  discouragement 
results  from  the  termites,  which,  in  parts  of  f^ast  Africa,  con- 
sume dress,  furniture,  beds,  etc.    "  A  man  may  be  rich  to-day 
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and  poor  to-morrow,  from  the  ravages  of  the  white  ants/^ 
said  a  Portuguese  merchant  to  Livingstone.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Humboldt  remarks  that  where  the  tennites  destroy  all  docu- 
mentSy  there  can  be  no  advanced  civilization. 

Thus  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  type  of  social 
life  indigenous  in  a  locality,  and  the  character  of  the  in- 
digenous Faima.  The  presence  or  absence  of  useful  species, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  injurious  species,  have  their 
favouring  and  hindering  effects.  And  there  is  not  only  so 
produced  a  furtherance  or  retardation  of  social  progress, 
generally  considered,  but  there  is  produced  more  or  less 
speciality  in  the  structures  and  activities  of  the  community. 

§  20.  To  describe  fully  these  original  external  factors 
is  out  of  the  question.  An  approximately-complete  account 
of  the  classes  characterized  above,  would  be  a  work  of  years; 
and  there  would  have  to  be  added  many  environing  con- 
ditions not  yet  indicated. 

Effects  of  differences  in  degree  and  distribution  of  light, 
as  illustrated  by  the  domesticity  and  culture  which  the 
Arctic  night  causes  among  the  Icelanders,  would  have  to  be 
treated;  as  also  the  minor  effects  due  to  greater  or  less  bril- 
liancy of  ordinary  daylight  in  sunny  and  cloudy  climates 
on  the  mental  states,  and  therefore  on  the  actions,  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  familiar  fact  that  habitual  fineness  of 
weather  and  habitual  inclemency,  lead  respectively  to  out- 
door social  intercourse  and  in-door  family-life,  and  so  in- 
fluence the  characters  of  citizens,  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  account.  So,  too,  would  the  modifications  of  ideas  an<l 
feelings  wrought  by  imposing  meteorologic  and  geologic 
phenomena.  And  beyond  the  effects,  made  much  of  by  ilr. 
Buckle,  which  these  produce  on  men's  imaginations,  and 
consequently  on  their  behaviour,  there  would  have  to  l>e 
noted  their  effects  of  other  orders:  as,  for  instance,  those 
which  frequent  earthquakes  have  on  the  type  of  architec- 
ture— causing  a  preference  for  houses  that  are  low  and 
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slight;  and  so  modifying  both  the  domestic  arrangements 
and  the  aesthetic  culture.  Again,  the  character  of  the  fuel 
which  a  locality  yields  has  consequences  that  ramify  in  vari- 
ous directions;  as  we  see  in  the  contrast  between  our  own 
coal-burning  London,  with  its  blackened  gloomy  streets,  and 
the  wood-burning  cities  of  the  continent,  where  general 
lightness  and  bright  colours  induce  a  different  stale  of  feel- 
ing having  different  results.  How  the  mineralogy  of  a  re- 
gion acts,  scarcely  needs  pointing  out.  Entire  absence  of 
metals  may  cause  local  persistence  of  the  stone-age;  pres- 
ence of  copper  may  initiate  advance ;  presence  or  proximity 
of  tin,  rendering  bronze  possible,  may  cause  a  further  step; 
and  if  there  are  iron-ores,  a  still  further  step  may  presently 
be  taken.  So,  too,  the  supply  or  lack  of  lime  for  mortar, 
affects  the  sizes  and  types  of  buildings,  private  and  public; 
and  thus  influences  domestic  and  social  habits,  as  well  as  art- 
progress.  Even  down  to  such  a  minor  peculiarity  as  the  pres- 
ence oi  hot  springs,  which  in  ancient  Central  America  initi- 
ated a  local  manufacture  of  pottery,  there  would  have  to 
be  traced  the  influence  of  each  physical  condition  in  deter- 
mining the  prevailing  industry,  and  therefore,  in  part,  the 
social  organization. 

But  a  detailed  account  of  the  original  external  factors, 
whether  of  the  more  important  kinds  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  or  of  the  less  important  kinds  just  exemplified, 
pertains  to  Special  Sociology.  Any  on«  who,  carrying  with 
him  the  general  principles  of  the  science,  undertook  to  inter- 
pret the  evolution  of  each  society,  would  have  to  describe 
completely  these  many  local  causes  in  their  various  kinds 
and  degrees.  Such  an  undertaking  must  be  left  for  the 
sociologists  of  the  future. 

§  21.  Here  my  purpose  has  been  to  give  general  ideas 
of  the  original  external  factors,  in  their  different  classes  and 
orders;  so  as  to  impress  on  the  rea<ler  the  truth,  barely 
enunciated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  characters  of 
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the  environment  co-operate  with  the  characters  of  human 
beings  in  determining  social  phenomena. 

One  result  of  enumerating  these  original  external  factors 
and  observing  the  pails  they  play,  has  been  that  of  bringing 
into  view  the  fact,  that  the  earlier  stages  of  social  evolution 
are  far  more  dependent  on  local  conditions  than  the  later 
stages.  Though  societies  such  as  we  are  now  most  familiar 
with,  highly  organized,  rich  in  appliances,  advanced  in 
knowledge,  can,  bv  the  help  of  various  artifices,  thrive  in 
unfavorable  habitats;  yet  feeble,  unorganized  societies  can- 
not do  so.    They  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  surroundings. 

Moreover  we  thus  find  answers  to  the  questions  some- 
times raised  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  social  evolution 
— How  does  it  happen  that  so  numy  tribes  of  savages  liave 
made  no  manifest  progress  during  the  long  period  over 
which  human  reconls  extend?  And  if  it  is  true  that  the 
human  race  existed  during  the  later  geologic  periods,  why, 
for  100,000  years  or  more,  did  no  traceable  civilization  re- 
sult? To  these  questions,  I  say,  adequate  replies  are  fur- 
nished. When,  glancing  over  the  classes  and  orders  of 
original  external  factors  above  set  down,  we  observe  how 
rare  is  that  combination  of  favourable  ones  joined  with  ab- 
sence of  unfavourable  ones,  by  which  al(me  the  genus  of 
societies  can  be  fostered — when  we  rememl>er  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  appliances  are  few  and  nule,  the  knowledge 
small,  and  the  co-oji^ration  feeble,  the  establishment  of  any 
im])rovement  in  face  of  sTirrounding  difficulties  must  take 
a  long  time — when  we  remember  that  this  helplessness  of 
primitive  soi»ial  groups  left  them  exposed  to  each  adverse 
change,  and  so  caused  repeated  losses  of  such  advances  as 
were  made;  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  why,  for  an 
<»normous  period,  no  considerable  societies  were  evolved. 

But  now  ha\'ing  made  this  general  sur\'ey  of  the  original 
external  factors,  and  dra^vn  these  general  inferences,  we  may 
leave  all  detailed  consideration  of  them  as  not  further  con- 
cerning us.    For  in  dealing  with  the  Principles  of  Sociology, 
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we  have  to  deal  with  facts  of  structure  and  function  dis- 
played by  societies  in  general,  dissociated,  so  far  as  may  be, 
from  special  facts  due  to  special  circumstances.  Hence- 
forth we  shall  occupy  ourselves  with  those  characters  of 
societies  which  depend  mainly  on  the  intrinsic  natures  of 
their  units,  rather  than  with  the  characters  determined  by 
particular  extrinsic  influences. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ORIGINAL    INTERNAL    FACTORS. 

§  22.  As  with  the  original  external  factors,  so  with  the 
original  internal  factors — an  adequate  account  of  them  sup- 
poses a  far  greater  knowledge  of  the  past  than  we  can  got. 
On  the  one  hand,  from  men's  Iwnes,  and  objects  betraying 
men's  actions,  found  in  recent  strata  and  in  cave-deposits, 
dating  back  to  periods  since  which  there  have  been  great 
changes  of  climate  and  re-distributions  of  land  and  sea,  we 
must  infer  that  the  habitats  of  tribes  have  been  ever  under- 
going modifications;  though  what  moclifications  we  can  but 
vaguely  guess.  On  the  other  hand,  alterations  of  habitats 
imply  in  the  races  subject  to  them  adaptive  changes  of  func- 
tion and  stnicture;  respecting  most  of  which  we  can  know 
little  more  than  their  occurrence. 

Such  fragmentary  evidence  as  we  have  does  not  warrant 
definite  conclusions  respecting  the  ways  and  degrees  in 
which  men  of  the  remote  past  differed  from  men  now  exist- 
ing. There  are,  indeed,  remains  which,  taken  alone,  indi- 
cate inferiority  of  type  in  ancestral  races.  The  Xeanderthal- 
skuU  and  others  like  it,  with  their  enormous  supra-orbital 
ridges  so  simian  in  character,  are  among  these.  There  is  also 
the  skull  lately  found  by  Mr.  Gillman,  in  a  mound  on  the 
Detroit  river,  Michigan,  and  described  by  him  as  chimpan- 
zee-like in  the  largeness  of  the  areas  over  which  the  tem- 
poral muscles  were  inserted.    But  as  this  remarkable  skull 

was  found  along  with  others  that  were  not  remarkable,  and 
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as  such  skulls  as  that  from  the  cave  in  the  Neanderthal  are 
not  proved  to  be  of  more  ancient  date  than  skulls  which 
deviate  little  from  conmion  forms,  no  decisive  inferences 
can  be  drawn.  A  kindred,  but  perhaps  a  more 

podtive^  statement,  may  be  made  respecting  that  compres- 
sion of  the  tibiae  in  certain  ancient  races,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  epithet  *^  platycnemic."  First  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
Busk  and  Dr.  Falconer,  as  characterizing  the  men  who  left 
their  bones  in  the  caves  of  Gibraltar,  this  peculiarity,  shortly 
afterwards  discovered  by  M.  Broca  in  the  remains  of  cave- 
men in  France,  was  observed  afresh  by  Mr.  Busk  in  remains 
from  caves  in  Denbighshire;  and  more  recently  Mr.  Gill- 
man  has  shown  that  it  is  a  trait  of  tibise  foimd  along  with 
the  rudest  stone-implements  in  mounds  on  the  St.  Claire 
river,  Michigan.  As  this  trait  is  not  known  to  distinguish 
any  races  now  living,  while  it  existed  in  races  which  lived 
in  localities  so  far  apart  as  Gibraltar,  France,  Wales,  and 
Worth  America,  we  must  infer  that  an  ancient  race,  dis- 
tributed over  a  wide  area,  was  in  so  far  unlike  races  which 
have  survived. 

Two  general  conclusions  only  seem  warranted  by  the 
facts  at  present  known.  The  first  is  that  in  remote  epochs 
there  were,  as  there  are  now,  varieties  of  men  distinguished 
by  differences  of  osseous  structure  considerable  in  degree, 
and  probably  by  other  differences;  and  the  second  is,  that 
some  traits  of  brutality  and  inferiority  exhibited  in  certain 
of  these  ancient  varieties,  have  either  disappeared  or  now 
occur  only  as  unusual  variations. 

§  23.  80  that  about  the  original  internal  factors,  taken 
in  that  comprehensive  sense  which  includes  the  traits  of  pre- 
historic man,  we  can  ascertain  little  that  helps  11s.  Still  we 
may  fairly  draw  from  the  researches  of  geologists  and 
archaeologists  the  important  general  inferences  that  through- 
out long-past  periods,  as  since  the  commencement  of  his- 
tory, there  has  been  going  on  a  continuous  differentiation 
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of  races,  a  continuous  over-running  of  the  less  powerful  or 
less  adapted  by  the  more  powerful  or  more  adapted,  a  driv- 
ing of  inferior  varieties  into  imdesirable  habitats,  and,  oc- 
casionally, an  extermination  of  inferior  varieties. 

And  now,  carrying  with  us  this  dim  conception  of  primi- 
tive man  and  his  history,  we  must  be  content  to  give  it  what 
(letinition  we  may,  by  studying  those  existing  races  of  men 
which,  as  judged  by  their  visible  characters  and  their  im- 
plements, approach  most  nearly  to  primitive  man.  Instead 
of  including  in  one  chapter  all  the  classes  and  sub-classes  of 
traits  to  be  set  down,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  group 
them  into  three  chapters.  We  will  take  first  the  physical, 
then  the  emotional,  lastly  the  intellectual. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THl  PBDIITIVE    MAN PHYSICAL. 

§  24.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  uncivilized  races  in- 
clude the  Patagonians,  who  reach  some  six  to  seven  feet  in 
height,  while  in  Africa  there  still  exist  remnants  of  the 
barbarous  people  referred  to  by  Herodotus  as  pygmies,  we 
cannot  say  that  there  is  any  direct  relation  between  social 
state  and  stature.  Among  the  North-American  Indians 
there  are  hunting  races  decidedly  tall;  while,  elsewhere, 
there  are  stunted  hunting  races,  as  the  Bushmen.  Of  pas- 
toral peoples,  too,  some  are  short,  like  the  Kirghiz,  and  some 
are  well-grown,  like  the  Kaffirs.  And  there  are  kindred 
differences  among  races  of  agricultural  habits. 

Still,  the  evidence  taken  in  the  mass  implies  some  con- 
nexion between  barbarism  and  inferiority  of  size.  In  North 
America  the  Chinooks  and  simdry  neighbouring  tribes,  are 
described  as  low  in  stature;  and  the  Shoshones  are  said  to 
be  of  "  a  diminutive  stature."  Of  the  South  American  races 
it  is  asserted  that  the  Guiana  Indian  is  mostly  much  below 
5  ft.  .5  in. ;  that  the  Araw&ks  are  seldom  more  than  5  ft.  4  in. ; 
and  that  the  Guanmis  rarely  reach  5  ft.  So,  too,  is  it  with 
the  uncivilized  peoples  of  Northern  Asia.  The  Kirghiz 
average  5  it  3  or  4  in.;  and  the  Kamschadales  "are  in 
general  of  low  stature."  In  Southern  Asia  it  is  the  same. 
One  authority  describes,  generally,  the  Tamulian  aborigines 
of  India  as  smaller  than  the  Hindus.    Another,  writing  of 
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the  HiU-trib^  says  of  tj[ljj^|jcfta§^thatjjhc  men' da  not 
^x<ieed  5  ft.  2  in.,  nor  the  women  4  ft.  4  in.  Anotlier  esti- 
mates  the  Lfepehajs  as  averaging  about '5  ft.  And  the  Jnangs, 
perhaps  the  most  degraded  of  these  tribes,  are  set  down  as, 
males  less  than  5  ft.,  and  women  4  ft.  8  in.  But  this  con- 
nexion is  most  clearly  seen  on  grouping  the  very  lowest 
races.  Of  the  Fuegians  we  read  that  some  tribes  are  *^  not 
more  than  5  ft  high;  "  of  the  Andamanese,  that  the  men 
vary  from  4  ft.  10  in.  to  nearly  5  ft.;  of  the  Veddahs,  that 
the  range  is  from  4  ft.  1  in.  to  5  ft.  3  in. — the  common 
height  being  4  ft.  9  in.  Again,  the  ordinary  height  of  the 
Bushmen  is  4  ft.  4^  in.,  or,  according  to  Barrow,  4  ft.  6  in. 
for  the  average  man,  and  4  ft.  for  the  average  woman. 
While  their  allies,  the  Akka,  are  said  by  Schweinfurth  to 
vary  from  4  ft.  1  in.  to  4  ft.  10  in.:  the  women,  whom  he 
did  not  see,  being  presumably  still  smaller. 

How  far  is  this  an  original  trait  of  inferior  races,  and 
how  far  is  it  a  trait  superinduced  by  the  unfavourable  habi- 
tats into  which  superior  races  have  driven  them?  The 
dwarfishness  of  Esquimaux  and  Laplanders  may  be  due 
partly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  great  physiological  cost  of  living 
entailed  by  the  rigorous  climate  they  have  to  bear;  and  it 
no  more  shows  the  dwarfishness  of  primitive  men  than  does 
the  small  size  of  Shetland  ponies  show  that  primitive  horses 
were  small.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  Bushmen,  wiio  are 
wanderers  in  a  territory  "  of  so  barren  and  arid  a  character, 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  not  permanently  hab- 
itable by  any  class  of  human  beings,"  it  is  supposable  that 
chronic  innutrition  has  produced  a  lower  standard  of  growth. 
Manifestly,  as  the  weaker  were  always  thrust  by  the  stronger 
into  the  worst  localities,  there  must  ever  have  been  a  tend- 
ency to  make  greater  any  original  differences  of  stature 
and  strength.  Hence  the  smallness  of  these  most  degraded 
men,  may  have  been  original;  or  it  may  have  been  ac- 
quired; or  it  may  have  been  partly  original  and  partly 
acquired.  In  one  case,  however,  I  learn  on  good 
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authority  that  the  low  stature  was  most  likely  original. 
Facts  do  not  justify  the  beliejf  that  the  Bushmen,  the  Akka, 
and  kindred  races  found  in  Africa,  are  dwarfed  varieties 
of  the  N^ro  race;  but  surest  the  belief  that  thev  are 
remnants  of  a  race  which  the  Negroes  dispossessed.  And 
this  conclusion,  warranted  by  the  physical  differences,  is 
countenanced  by  general  probability  and  by  analogy.  With- 
out making  much  of  the  rumoured  dwarf -race  in  the  central 
parts  of  Madagascar,  or  of  that  in  the  interior  of  Borneo, 
it  suffices  to  recall  the  Hill-tribes  of  India,  which  are  sur- 
viving groups  of  the  indigenes  islanded  by  the  flood  of 
Aryans,  or  the  tribes  further  east,  similarly  islanded  by  the 
invading  Mongols,  or  the  Mantras  of  the  Malay-peninsula, 
to  see  that  this  process  has  probably  occurred  in  Africa ;  and 
that  these  tribes  of  diminutive  people  are  scattered  frag- 
ments of  a  people  originally  small,  and  not  dwarfed  by  con- 
ditions. 

Still,  other  evidence  may  be  cited  to  show  that  we  are 
not  justified  in  conceiving  primitive  man  as  decidedly  less 
than  man  of  developed  type.  The  Australians  who,  both 
individually  and  socially,  are  very  inferior,  reach  a  mod- 
erate stature;  as  did  also  the  now-extinct  Tasmanians.  Xor 
do  the  bones  of  races  which  have  disappeared,  Weld  manifest 
proof  that  pre-historic  man  was,  on  the  average,  much 
smaller  than  historic  man. 

We  shall  probably  be  safe  in  conchuling  that  with  the 
human  race,  as  with  other  races,  size  is  but  one  trait  of 
higher  evolution,  which  may  or  may  not  coexist  with  other 
traits;  and  that,  within  certain  limits,  it  is  detenuined  by 
local  conditions,  which  here  favour  preservation  of  the 
larger,  and  elsewhere,  when  nothing  is  gained  by  size,  con- 
duce to  the  spread  of  a  smaller  variety  relatively  more  pro- 
lific. But  we  may  further  conclude  that  since,  in  the  con- 
flicts between  races,  superiority  of  size  gives  advantages, 
there  has  been  a  survival  of  the  larger,  which  has  told  where 
other  conditions  have  allowed:  implying  that  the  average 
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primitive  man  wa.^  somewhat  less  than  is  flxf?  average  civil- 
ked  uiHiJ. 


I 


§  25*  As  of  fetaTiircj  so  of  ^tnictiire,  we  iimst  say  that  the 
iM)]itnist  is  not  marked.  Passing  over  s^iualler  distinctive 
traits  of  inferior  human  races,  anch  as  tht^  ile^-iation  in  tho 
form  of  the  [)elvis,  an  J  the  existence  of  solid  bone  w  lie  re,  in 
the  civilized,  the  frontal  ginns  exists^  we  may  limit  our^tdvns 
to  traits  which  have  a  meaning  for  na. 

Men  oi  nule  tvpes  are  generally  characterized  by  rela- 
tively small  lower  limbg,  Pallas  Jescrihes  the  Ostyaks  m 
having  "  thin  and  ^lender  legs."  I  find  two  anthoritia^  men- 
tioning the  *'  shon  legB  ''  and  *'  blender  legs  **  of  the  Kam- 
Kdiadalest  So^  amonj^  the  Hilltribefl  of  India,  Stewart  says 
the  Kookies  have  lege  '*  short  in  comparisiin  M>  the  length 
c>f  their  bodies,  and  their  arme  long/'  Of  enndry  American 
raees  the  like  is  remarked*  We  read  of  the  Chlnooks  that 
they  have  "  small  and  crooked  ''  legs;  of  tlie  Guaranis,  that 
their  "  arms  and  lege  are  relatively  short  ami  thick;  ■'  and 
i*ven  of  the  gigantic  Patagomans  it  is  atv^erted  that  "  their 
limbs  are  neither  so  muscular  nor  so  large-honed  as  their 
height  and  apparent  bulk  won  Id  indnee  one  to  suppose/' 
This  truth  holds  in  Australia,  too.  Even  if  the  leg-booes 
of  Australians  are  equal  in  length  to  those  of  Europeans, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  their  legs  are  inferior  in  massive- 
nesSi  Though  I  tind  no  direct  statement  respet*ting  the 
Fuegians  under  this  head,  yet  since,  while  said  to  l>e  short, 
they  arc*  ^aid  to  have  bodies  com]Mirable  in  bulk  to  those 
of  higher  rat^e.^,  it  is  inferalde  that  their  deficiency  of  height 
restilts  from  thi^  shortness  uf  their  legs.  Lastly,  the  Akka 
not  only  have  "  short,  handy  legs,"  Imt,  though  agile,  their 
pow<  Ts  iif  hxHjmotion  are  defective:  '*  every  step  they  take 
is  accompanied  by  a  lurch:  '^  and  Sehweinfurth  des4*ribes 
the  one  who  wa.s  with  him  for  many  months,  as  never  able 
to  carry  a  full  dish  without  spilling*  Those  reniaius  of  ex- 
tinct races  lately  referred  to,  seem  also  to  countenance  th«^ 
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belief  that  the  primitiYe  man  was  characterized  by  lower 
limbe  inferior  to  our  own:  the  platycnemic  tibise  once  char- 
acterizing tribes  of  mankind  which  were  so  widely  dis- 
persed, seem  to  imply  this.  While  recognizing  differences, 
we  may  fairly  say  that  this  trait  of  relatively-inferior  legs 
is  sufficiently  marked;  and  it  is  a  trait  which,  remotely 
simian,  is  also  repeated  by  the  child  of  the  civilized  man. 

That  the  balance  of  power  between  legs  and  arms,  orig- 
inally adapted  to  climbing  habits,  is  likely  to  have  been 
changed  in  the  course  of  progress,  is  manifest.  During  the 
conflicts  between  races,  an  advantage  must  hav6  been  gained 
by  those  having  legs  somewhat  more  developed  at  the  ex- 
pense oi  the  body  at  large.  I  do  not  mean  chiefly  an  advan- 
tage in  swiftness  or  agility;  I  mean  in  trials  of  strength  at 
close  quarters.  In  combat,  the  force  exerted  by  arms  and 
trunk  is  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  legs  to  withstand  the 
strain  thrown  on  them.  Hence,  apart  from  advantages  in 
locomotion,  the  stronger-legged  races  have  tended  to  become, 
other  things  equal,  dominant  races. 

Among  other  structural  traits  of  the  primitive  man 
which  we  have  to  note,  the  most  marked  is  the  larger  size 
of  the  jaws  and  teeth.  This  is  shown  not  simply  in  that 
prognathous  form  characterizing  various  inferior  races,  and, 
to  an  extreme  degree,  the  Akka,  but  it  is  shown  also  in  races 
otherwise  characterized:  even  ancient  British  skulls  have 
relatively-massive  jaws.  That  this  trait  is  connected  with 
the  eating  of  coarse  food,  hard,  tough,  and  often  uncooked, 
and  perhaps  also  with  the  greater  use  of  the  teeth  in  place  of 
tools,  aa  we  see  our  own  boys  use  them,  is  fairly  inferable. 
Diminution  of  function  has  brought  diminution  of  size,  botli 
of  the  jaws  and  of  the  attached  muscles.  Whence,  too,  aa  a 
remoter  sequence,  that  diminution  of  the  zygomatic  archos 
through  which  these  muscles  pass:  producing  an  additional 
difference  of  outline  in  the  civilized  face. 

These  changes  are  noteworthy  as  illustrating,  unmistak- 
ably, the  reaction  which  social  development,  with  all  the 
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appliances  it  brings,  IxBn  on  the  structure  of  the  social  unit. 
And  recogiimug  the  externally-visible  changes  arbiiig  from 
this  ean^ej  we  t*an  the  les^  doubt  the  oeciirrence  o£  internal 
change?,  as  of  brain,  aming  from  the  same  cause. 

§  26*  One  further  morphological  trait  may  be  dealt  with 
in  immediate  connexion  with  physiological  traits.  I  refer  to 
the  size  of  the  digestive  organa. 

Here  we  have  little  beyond  indirect  evidence.  In  the 
absence  of  aume  i'onspicuous  modification  of  figure  caused  by 
large  etonmch  and  intestines,  thi^  character  15  one  not  likely 
to  have  lieen  noticed  by  travellers*  Still,  we  Iiave  some 
facta  to  the  point.  The  KaniBchadalea  are  described  as 
having  **  a  hanging  belly,  slender  legs  and  anus/*  Of  thi? 
Bui^hmenj  Barrow  writes^  "  their  bellies  are  uncommonly 
protuberant/'  Schweinfurth  speaks  of  the  **  large,  bloated 
belly  and  short,  l^andy  legs  ' '  of  the  Akka ;  and  elsewhere, 
describing  the  stnieture  of  this  degraded  type  of  man,  he 
says — **  The  superior  region  of  the  cliest  is  flat,  and  nmeh 
contracted,  but  it  widens  out  below  tt>  support  the  huge  bang- 
ing belly/'  Tnflireet  evidence  is  supplied  by  the 
young,  alike  of  civiliz^Hl  anil  savage  peoples.  Doubtless,  the 
relatively-large  abdomen  in  the  child  of  the  civilized  man^ 
IS  in  the  main  an  embryonic  trait.  But  a^  the  children  of 
inferior  races  are  mm'€  distinguished  in  this  way  than  our 
own  children  J  we  get  indirect  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
lessnleveloped  man  was  thus  distinguished  from  the  more- 
developed.  Scbweinfnrth  refers  to  the  children  of  tbe 
African  Arabs  an  like  the  Akka  in  this  respect.  Describing 
the  Veddahs,  Tennaiit  mentions  the  protuberant  stomachs 
of  the  children.  Galton  says  of  the  Damai-a  children,  that 
**  all  have  dreadfully  swelled  stomachs/^  And  from  Dr. 
ITooker  I  learn  that  the  like  trait  holds  throughout  Bengah 

The  possession  of  a  relativelydarger  alimentary  system 
is,  indeeti,  a  character  of  the  lowest  races  inferable  from 
their  immense  capacities  for  containing  and  digi*sting  food. 
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TTrangel  says  each  of  the  Yakuts  ate  in  a  day  six  times  as 
many  fish  as  he  could  eat.  Cochrane  describes  a  five-year- 
old  child  of  this  race  as  devouring  three  candles,  several 
pounds  of  sour  frozen  butter,  and  a  large  piece  of  yellow 
soap;  and  adds-^"  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  Yakut,  or  a 
Tongouse,  devour  forty  pounds  of  meat  in  a  day."  Of  the 
Comanches,  Schoolcraft  says — "  After  long  abstinence  they 
eat  voraciously,  and  without  apparent  inconvenience." 
Thompson  remarks  that  the  Bushmen  have  "  powers  of 
stomach  similar  to  the  beasts  of  prey,  both  in  voracity  and 
in  supporting  hunger."  And  no  less  clear  is  the  implication 
of  the  stories  *of  gluttony  told  by  Captain  Lyon  about  the 
Esquimaux,  and  by  Sir  G.  Grey  about  the  Australians. 

Such  traits  are  necessary.  A  digestive  apparatus  large 
enough  for  a  European,  feeding  at  short  and  regular  in- 
tervals, would  not  be  large  enough  for  a  savage  whose  meals, 
sometimes  scanty,  sometimes  abundant,  follow  one  another, 
now  quickly,  and  now  after  the  lapse  of  days.  A  man  w^ho 
depends  on  the  chances  of  the  chase,  will  profit  by  the  abil- 
ity to  digest  a  great  quantity  when  it  is  obtainable,  to  com- 
pensate for  intervals  of  semi-starvation.  A  stomach  able  to 
deal  only  with  a  moderate  meal,  must  leave  its  possessor  at 
a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  one  whose  stomach  is 
able,  by  immense  meals,  to  make  up  for  many  meals 
missed.  Beyond  the  need  hence  arising  for  a  large 

alimentary  system,  there  is  the  need  arising  from  the  low 
quality  of  the  food.  Wild  fruits,  nuts,  roots,  shoots,  etc., 
must  be  eaten  in  great  masses  to  yield  the  required  supplies 
of  nitrogenous  compounds,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates ;  and  of 
animal  food,  the  insects,  larvae,  worms,  vermin,  consumed 
in  default  of  larger  prey,  contain  much  useless  matter.  In- 
deed, the  worn  teeth  of  savages  suffice  of  themselves  to 
prove  that  much  indigestible  matter  is  masticated  and  swal- 
lowed. Hence,  such  an  abdominal  development  as  the  Akka 
show  in  a  degree  almost  ape-like,  is  a  trait  of  primitive  man 
necessitated  by  primitive  conditions. 
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Just  noting  that  some  waste  of  forct?  results  from  carry- 
ing about  relatively-larger  stomaeli  anJ  iutestiiies,  let  us 
uWrve,  chiefljj  the  physiological  etfet^Ts  accompanying 
guch  a  structure  adapted  to  such  circnuistances.  At  tiiuea 
when  enormous  meals  have  to  lie  digested,  repletion  must 
produce  iuertneas;  and  at  times  when,  from  lack  of  foiid, 
the  energies  Bag,  there  can  he  none  to  spare  for  any  activi- 
ties save  tho^  prompted  by  hunger.  Clearly,  the  irregular 
feeding  entailed  on  the  primitive  man,  prevents  contiuuou*^ 
labour:  so  hindering,  in  yet  another  way,  the  actions  re- 
quired to  hmd  him  out  of  hia  primitive  state. 

§  27*  There  ih  evidence  that*  apart  from  stature  and 
apart  even  from  muscular  de%^elopment,  the  uncivilized  man 
is  less  powerful  than  the  civilize<l  man*  He  h  imalde  to 
Expend  Buddenly  as  great  an  amount  of  force,  and  he  is 
miable  to  continue  the  expencHture  of  force  for  m  long  a 
time. 

Of  the  TnsniaTiiaiis,  now  no  longer  existing,  Peron  said 
tliflt,  tlnnigh  they  were  vigorous- looking,  the  dynamometer 
proved  tht*m  to  \k*  inferior  in  strength.  Their  allies  by  race, 
tiie  l*apuanfi»  **  although  well  made/'  are  de4^'ribed  as  being 
**  oiir  inferiorg  in  muscular  power*"  Respecting  the  aho 
rigines  of  India,  the  evidence  is  not  quite  consistent.  Mason 
aaeerts  of  other  Hill-tril>es,  as  of  the  Karens^  that  their 

ngtli  goon  flags;  while  Stewart,  dc-icribei*  the  KcM>kie 
boys  as  very  enduring:  the  anomaly  being,  as  \ve  shall  prp^- 
ently  see,  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  diil  n<»t  test  their 
endurance  over  successive  days.  While  saying  that  ihi*  Da- 
maras  have  '*  immense  muscular  development^  (i alton  says 
— **  I  never  found  one  who  was  anything  liki^  a  match  tor 
the  average  of  my  owti  men  ■  *  in  trials  of  strength ;  and 
Aiidersson  makes  a  like  remark.  Galton  further  observes 
rbat  '*  in  a  long,  steady  journey  the  tiavages  [Damaras] 
quickly  knock  up  imless  they  adopt  some  of  our  usage*?," 
Similarly  with  American  races.     King  found  the  Es*|ul* 
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maux  relatively  weak;  and  Burton  remarks  of  the  Dakotahs 
that,  ^^  like  all  savages,  thej  are  deficient  in  corporeal 
strength." 

There  are  probably  two  causes  for  this  contrast  between 
savage  and  civilized — ^relative  innutrition^  and  a  relatively- 
smaller  nervous  system.  The  fact  that  a  horse  out 
at  grass  gains  in  bulk  while  losing  his  fitness  for  continued 
exertion,  makes  credible  the  statement  that  a  savage  may 
have  fleshy  limbs  and  be  com{)aratively  weak;  and  that  his 
weakness  may  be  still  more  marked  when  his  muscles,  fed 
by  a  blood  of  low  quality,  are,  at  the  same  time,  small.  Men 
in  training  find  that  it  takes  months  to  raise  muscles  to  their 
highest  powers,  whether  of  sudden  exertion  or  prolonged 
exertion.  Whence  we  may  infer  that  from  food  poor  in 
kind  and  irregularly  supplied,  deficiency  of  strength,  under 
both  its  forms,  will  result.  The  other  cause,  \(^^ 
obvious,  is  one  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  As  was  shown 
in  the  Principles  qf  Psychology. Ch.  I.,  it  is  the  nervous  sys- 
tem rather  than  the  muscular  system,  which  measiures  the 
force  evolved.  In  aU  aninuils  the  initiator  of  motion,  the 
nervous  system  varies  in  size  partly  as  the  quantity  of  mo- 
tion generated  and  partly  as  the  complexity  of  that  motion. 
On  remembering  the  failure  of  muscular  power  which  come*) 
along  with  flawing  emotions,  or  desires  lapsing  into  indif- 
ference, and^  contrariwise,  the  immense  power  given  by 
intense  pas^on,  we  shall  see  how  immediate  Ls  the  de|)end' 
enee  of  strength  upon  feeling.  And,  seeing  this,  we  shall 
understand  why,  other  things  equal,  the  savage  with  a 
smaller  brwi,  generating  less  feeling,  is  not  so  strong. 

§  2S.  Among  the  physiological  traits  which  distinguUh 
man  in  his  primitive  state  from  man  in  hLs  advanced  state, 
we  may,  with,  certainty,  set  down  relative  hardiness.  Con- 
trast Ihe  trial  of  constitution  which  child-bearing  brings  on 
the  civilized  woman,  with  that  which  it  brings  on  the  savage 
woman.    Ask  what  would  happen  to  both  mother  and  child, 


so 
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njHler  the  conditions  of  bavagt^  life,  Imd  they  no  greater 
t*nigbne^  of  phy^iqtu  ibaii  ie  possesseil  bj  the  cinli£e<I 
mother  Knd  chiM,  Both  the  existence  of  this  trait  and  its 
necessity  wiJl  then  be  obvious. 

Survival  of  the  fittest  must  ever  have  tended  to  produce 
and  umrntnin  a  (Mmgtitiition  capable  of  enduring  the  pains, 
hardfihipfej  injuries,  necest^arily  aeeompanjing  a  life  ut  the 
men'j  of  surrounding  actions  The  Fuegian  who  tpiietly 
lets  the  falling  sleet  melt  on  his  nake<l  liody,  must  be  the 
produ€*t  of  a  diBeipliiie  which  has  killed  off  all  who  were  not 
cxtJremely  tenacious  of  life.  When  w^e  read  that  the  Yakuts, 
who  from  their  ability  to  bear  eold  are  ealletl  '*  in»n  men,^' 
flometiuies  sleep  "  completely  exposed  to  the  heavena,  with 
fw*areely  any  clothing  on,  and  their  bodies  covered  with  a 
thick  coat  of  riniey'  we  must  infer  that  their  adaptation  to 
the  severities  of  their  climate  has  ret^ultcd  from  the  habitual 
de4?tnietion  of  all  but  the  moi^t  resisting,  Similarly  with  re- 
spect to  another  detrimeTjtal  influence.  Mr.  Ilrxl^son  i-e- 
marks  that  a  **  capacity  to  breathe  malaria  as  though  it  were 
conunon  air,  characterizes  nearly  all  the  Tamulian  abo- 
rigines of  India;  "  and  the  ability  of  some  Negro-races  to 
live  in  pestilential  regions,  shows  that  elsewhere  there  haii 
been  produced  a  |*ower  to  withstand  deleterioua  vapours. 
SOj  too,  is  it  with  the  bearing  of  bodily  injuria.  The  re- 
cuperative powers  of  the  Australians,  and  of  other  low  races, 
are  notorious,  Wnnnds  which  would  be  fat^l  to  Eun>peang 
they  readily  recover  from. 

Whether  this  gain  entails  loss  in  other  directions,  we 
have  no  direct  evidence*  It  is  known  that  the  hardier  breeds 
of  domestic  animals  are  smaller  than  the  less  hardy  hrceils; 
and  it  may  Ite  that  a  human  body  adapted  to  extn^ne  per- 
turbations, gains  its  adaptation  at  the  expense,  perhaps  of 
size,  fverhape  of  energy.  And  if  so,  this  fitness  for  primitive 
conditions  entails  yet  a  further  impediment  to  the  establish- 
ment of  higher  conditions. 
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§  29.  A  eloeely-related  physiological  trait  must  be 
added.  Along  with  this  greater  ability  to  bear  injurious 
actions,  there  is  a  comparative  indifference  to  the  disagree- 
able or  painful  sensations  those  actions  cause;  or  rather, 
the  sensations  they  cause  are  not  so  acute.  According  to 
lichtenstein,  the  Bushmen  do  not  '*  appear  to  have  any  feel- 
ing of  even  the  most  striking  changes  in  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere."  Gardiner  says  the  Zulus  '"  are  perfect 
salamanders" — arranging  the  burning  faggots  with  their 
ieet,  and  dipping  their  hands  into  the  boiling  contents  of 
cooking-vessels.  The  Abipones,  again,  are  "'  extremely  tol- 
erant of  the  inclemencies  of  the  sky."  So  is  it  with  the  feel- 
ings caused  by  bodily  injuries.  Many  travellers  express 
surprise  at  the  calmness  with  which  men  of  inferior  t\'pes 
undei^  serious  operations.  Evidently  the  sufferings  pro- 
duced are  much  less  than  would  be  produced  in  men  of 
higher  types. 

Here  we  have  a  further  characteristic  which  might  have 
been  inferred  d  priori.  Pain  of  every  kind,  down  even  to 
the  irritation  produced  by  discomfort,  entails  physiological 
waste  of  a  detrimental  kind.  No  less  certain  than  the  fact 
that  continued  agony  is  followed  by  exhaustion,  which  in 
feeble  persons  may  be  fatal,  is  the  fact  that  minor  sufferings, 
including  the  disagreeable  sensations  caused  by  cold  and 
hunger,  undermine  the  energies,  and  may,  when  the  vital 
balance  is  difficult  to  maintain,  destroy  it.  Among  primi- 
tive races  the  most  callous  must  have  had  the  advantage 
when  irremediable  evils  had  to  be  borne;  and  thus  relative 
callousness  must  have  been  made,  by  survival  of  the  fittest, 
constitutional. 

This  physiological  trait  of  primitive  man  has  a  meaning 
for  us.  Positive  and  negative  discomforts — the  sufferings 
which  come  from  over-excited  nerves,  and  the  cravings 
originated  by  parts  of  the  nervous  system  debarred  from 
their  normal  actions — being  the  stimuli  to  exertion,  it  results 
that  the  constitutionally  callous  are  less  readily  spurred  into 
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activity.  A  physical  evil  which  prompts  a  relatively-sensi- 
tive man  to  provide  a  remedy,  leaves  a  relatively-insensitive 
man  almost  or  quite  inert:  either  he  submits  passively,  or 
he  is  content  with  some  make-shift  remedy. 

So  that  beyond  positive  obstacles  to  advance,  there  exists 
at  the  outset  this  negative  obstacle,  that  the  feelings  which 
prompt  efforts  and  cause  improvements  are  weak. 

§  30.  As  preliminary  to  the  sunmiing  up  of  these  physi- 
cal characters,  I  must  name  a  most  general  one — early  ar- 
rival at  naiaturity.  Other  things  equal,  the  less  evolved  types 
of  organisms  take  shorter  times  to  reach  their  complete  forms 
than  do  the  more  evolved;  and  this  contrast,  conspicuous 
between  men  and  most  inferior  creatures,  is  perceptible 
among  varieties  of  men.  There  is  reason  for  associating 
this  difference  with  the  difference  in  cerebral  development. 
The  greater  costliness  of  the  larger  brain,  which  so  long 
delays  human  maturity  as  compared  with  mammalian  ma- 
turity generally,  delays  also  the  maturity  of  the  civilized 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  savage.  Causation  apart,  how- 
ever, the  fact  is  that  (climate  and  other  conditions  being 
equal)  the  inferior  races  reach  puberty  sooner  than  the 
superior  races.  EverJ'^vhere  the  remark  is  made  that  the 
women  early  bloom  and  early  fade;  and  a  corresponding 
trait  of  course  holds  in  the  men.  This  completion  of  growth 
and  structure  in  a  shorter  period,  implies  leas  plasticity  of 
nature:  the  rigidity  of  adult  life  sooner  makes  modification 
difficult.  This  trait  has  noteworthy  consequences:  one 
being  that  it  tends  to  increase  those  obstacles  to  progress  aris- 
ing from  the  characters  above  described;  which,  on  now 
re-enumerating  them,  we  shall  see  are  already  great 

If  the  primitive  man  was  on  the  average  less  than  man 
as  we  now  know  him,  there  must  have  existed,  during  early 
stages  when  also  the  groups  of  men  were  small  and  their 
weapons  ineffective,  far  greater  difficulties  than  afterwards 
in  dealing  with  the  larger  animals,  both  enemies  and  prey. 
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Inferiority  of  the  lower  limbs,  alike  in  size  and  structure, 
must  also  have  made  primitive  men  less  able  to  cope  with 
powerful  and  swift  creatures;  whether  they  had  to  be  es- 
caped from  or  mastered.  His  larger  alimentary  system, 
adapted  to  an  irregular  supply  of  food,  mostly  inferior  in 
(jiiality,  dirty,  and  uncooked,  besides  entailing  mechanical 
Joss,  gave  to  the  primitive  man  only  an  irregular  supply  of 
nervous  power,  smaller  in  average  amount  than  that  which 
follows  good  feeding.  Constitutional  callousness,  even  of 
itself  adverse  to  progress,  must,  when  coexisting  with  this 
lack  of  persistent  energy,  have  hindered  still  further  any 
change  for  the  better.  So  that  in  three  ways  the  impedi- 
ments due  to  physical  constitution  were  at  first  greater  than 
afterwards.*  By  his  structure  man  was  not  so  well  fitted  for 
dealing  with  his  difficulties  ^he  energies'requireSfor  over- 
commg  them  were  smaller  as  well  as  more  irregular  in  flow; 
and  he  was  less  senative  to'tKe  eviE  he  had  to  bear.  At 
the  time  when  his  environment  was  entifeIy~unsuT)Ji5ated, 
he  was  least  able  and  least  anxious  to  subjugate  it.  While 
the  resistances  to  progress  were  greatest,  the  ability  to  over- 
come them  and  the  stimulus  to  overcome  them  were  smallest. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   PBIMITIVE    MAN EMOTIONAL. 

§  31.  A  MEASURE  of  evolution  in  living  things,  is  the 
degree  of  correspondence  between  changes  in  the  organism 
and  coexistences  and  sequences  in  the  environment.  In  the 
Principles  of  P8ycIwlogy{%%  139 — 176),  it  was  shown  that 
mental  development  is  "  an  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer 
relations  that  gradually  extends  in  Space  and  Time,  that 
becomes  increasingly  special  and  complex,  and  that  has  its 
elements  ever  more  precisely  co-ordinated  and  more  com- 
pletely integrated."  Though  in  that  place  chiefly  exempli- 
fied as  the  law  of  intellectual  progress,  this  is  equally  the 
law  of  emotional  progress.  The  emotions  are  compounded 
out  of  simple  feelings,  or  rather,  out  of  the  ideas  of  them; 
thejiigher  emotions  are  compounded  out  of  the  lower  emo- 
tions; and  tlius  there  is  progressing  integration.  For  the 
same  reason  there  is  progressing  complexity:  each  larger 
aggregate  of  ideal  feelings  contains  more  varied,  as  well  as 
more  numerous,  clusters  of  components.  Extension  of  the  ' 
correspondence  in  Space,  too,  though  less  manifest,  is  visi- 
ble: witness  the  difference  between  the  proprietary  feeling 
in  the  savage,  responding  only  to  a  few  adjacent  objects — 
food,  weapons,  decorations,  place  of  slielter — and  the  pro- 
prietary feeling  in  the  ci\nlized  man,  who  owns  land  in  Can- 
ada, shares  in  an  Australian  mine,  Egyptian  stock,  and  mort- 
gage-bonds on  an  Indian  railway.  And  that  a  kindred  ex- 
tension of  the  correspondence  in  Time  occurs,  will  be 
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manifest  on  remembering  how,  in  ourselves,  the  sentiment 
of  possession  prompts  acts  of  which  the  fruition  can  come 
only  after  many  years,  and  is  even  gratified  by  an  ideal 
power  over  bequeathed  property. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  later  division  of  xXae  Principles  (yf 
Psychology  (§§  479 — *83),  a  more  special  measure  of  men- 
tal development  is  the  degree  of  representativeness  in  the 
states  of  consciousness.  Cognitions  and  feelings  were  both 
classified  in  the  ascenAng  order  of  presentative,  presenta- 
tive-representative,  representative,  and  re-representative. 
It  was  shown  that  this  more  special  standard  harmonizes  with 
the  more  general  standard;  since  higher  representativeness 
is  implied  hy  the  more  extensive  integrations  of  ideas,  by 
the  increased  definiteness  with  which  ideas  are  formed,  by 
the  greater  complexity  of  the  integrated  groups,  as  well  as 
by  the  greater  heterogeneity  among  their  elements;  and 
here  it  may  be  added  that  higher  representativeness  is  also 
shown  by  the  wider  range  in  Space  and  in  Time  reached  by 
the  representations. 

There  is  a  further  measure  which  may  be  serviceably 
used  along  with  the  other  two.  In  the  Principles  of  Psychol' 
ogy^  %  253,  we  saw  that — 

**  Mental  evolution,  both  intellectual  and  emotional,  may  be  meafr> 
nred  by  the  degree  of  remoteness  from  primitive  reflex  action.  The 
formation  of  sodden,  irreversible  conclusions  on  the  slenderest  evi- 
dence, is  less  distant  from  reflex  action  than  is  the  formation  of  delib- 
erate and  modifiable  conclusions  after  much  evidence  has  been  col- 
lected. And  similarly,  the  quick  passage  of  simple  emotions  into  the 
particular  kinds  of  conduct  they  prompt^  is  less  distant  from  reflex 
action  than  is  the  comparatively-hesitating  passage  of  compound  emr- 
tions  into  kinds  of  eonduct  determined  by  the  joint  instigation  cf 
their  components." 

Here,  then,  are  our  guides  in  studying  the  emotional 
nature  of  primitive  man.  Being  less  evolved,  we  must 
expect  to  find^  him  deficient  in  those  complex  emotions  which 
'^^S^J©jdJitJi<iinous  and  remote  probabilities  and  con- 
tingencdeg^    His  consciousness  differs  from  that  of  the  civil- 
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k^  maiij  hj  coiiabtiug  more  oLaeJBaations  and  the  aimplfi, 
r€*pre&entative  feelingB  directly  asaociated  with  them^  and 
hm  of  the  invoheil  rqiresentadre  feelingn*  And  the  rela- 
tively*simjjle  emotional  eonseiousneas  thn»  characterized,  we 
may  expect  to  lie  eonseqiiently  eharaeterized  by  more  of 
that  irregiilarity  which  results  when  each  desire  as  it  ariaes 
di.Hi'hary:es  itself  in  action  before  counter-desii'^s  have  been 
awakened. 


§  32.  On  turning  from  these  dediietions  to  examine  the 
facts  with  a  view  to  induction,  we  meet  difficulties  like  those 
met  in  the  last  chapter.  A3  in  sire  and  structure,  the  inferior . 
races  differ  from  one  another  enoiigh  to  produce  some  in- 
definitene^i^  in  our  eonre|jtirni  of  the  primitive  man — ^phy^i- 
eal;  so  in  their  passion  a  and  sentiments,  the  inferior  race.^ 
present  contrasts  which  obsmire  the  essential  traits  of  the 
primitive  man — einotionaL 

This  last  difficulty,  like  the  first,  is  indeed  one  that  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Wiilely-t'ontrasted  Iiabitats,  entail- 
ing^  \ndely -unlike  m^ides  of  life,  liave  necessarily  caused 
emotional  specialization  as  well  as  physical  si>eeialization. 

^Further,  the  inferior  varieties  of  men  have  been  made  to 
liffer  by  the  degrees  and  durations  of  swial  discipline  they 
have  been  subject  to.  Referring  to  such  unlikenesses,  Mr. 
Wallace  remarks  that  **  there  is,  in  fact,  almost  m  much 
ditfi*rcnce  between  the  various  raee^  of  ravage  as  of  civilized 
peoples." 

To  conceive  the  primitive  man,  therefore,  as  he  existed 
when  social  aggregation  commenced,  we  must  generflli^e  bb 
well  as  we  ean  this  entangled  and  partial ly-eonflic ting  evi- 

tdeiice:  led  mainly  by  the  traits  common  to  the  very  lowest, 
ind  finding  what  guidance  we  may  in  the  a  j>W<>n* conclu- 
sions set  down  above* 
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I  38,  The  fundamental  trait  i>f  impulsiveness  is  not 
evennvhere  conspicuous.    Taken  in  the  mass,  the  aborigines 
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of  the  New  World  seem  impassive  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Old  World:  some  of  them,  indeed,  exceeding  the 
civilized  peoples  of  Europe  in  ability  to  control  their  emo- 
tions. The  Dakotahs  suffer  with  patience  both  physical 
and  moral  pains.  The  Creeks  display  '^  phlegmatic  coldness 
and  indifference."  According  to  Bemau,  the  Guiana  In- 
dian, though  "  strong  in  his  affections,  ...  is  never  seen 
to  weep,  but  will  bear  the  most  excruciating  pains  and  the 
loss  of  his  dearest  relations  with  apparent  stoical  insensibil- 
ity;" and  Humboldt  speaks  of  his  "resignation."  Wal- 
lace comments  on  "  the  apathy  of  the  Indian,  who  scarcely 
ever  exhibits  any  feelings  of  regret  on  parting  or  of  pleasure 
on  his  return."  And  that  a  character  of  this  kind  was  wide- 
spread, seems  implied  by  accounts  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
Peruvians,  and  peoples  of  Central  America.  Nev- 

ertheless, there  are  among  these  races  traits  of  a  contrary 
kind,  more  congruous  with  those  of  the  uncivilized  at  large. 
Spite  of  their  usually  unimpassioned  behaviour,  the  Da- 
kotahs rise  into  frightful  states  of  bloody  fury  when  killing 
buffaloes;  and  among  the  phlegmatic  Creeks,  there  are 
"  very  frequent  suicides  "  caused  by  "  trifling  disappoint- 
ments." Some  of  the  American  indigenes,  too,  do  not  show 
this  apathy;  as,  in  the  North,  the  Chinook  Indian,  who  is 
said  to  be  "  a  mere  child,  irritated  by,  and  pleased  with,  a 
trifle;  "  and  as,  in  the  South,  the  Brazilian,  of  whom  we 
read  that  "  if  a  savage  struck  a  foot  against  a  stone,  he  raged 
over  it,  and  bit  it  like  a  dog."  Such  non-impulsive- 

ness as  exists  in  the  American  races,  may  possibly  be  due  to 
constitutional  inertness.  Among  ourselves,  there  are  people 
whose  equanimity  results  from  want  of  vitality :  being  but 
half  alive,  the  emotions  roused  in  them  by  irritations  have 
less  than  the  usual  intensities.  That  apathy  thus  caused 
may  account  for  this  peculiarity,  seems,  in  South  America, 
implied  by  the  alleged  sexual  coldness. 

Recognizing  what  anomaly  there  may  be  in  these  facts, 
we  find,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  general  con- 
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gniity.  Passing  from  NortJi  America  to  Asia,  we  come  to 
thf  Kainseliiidales,  who  are  *"  excitable,  not  to  aav  (for  men) 
hysterical.  A  tight  matter  sent  them  mad,  or  made  them 
commit  suicide; ''  mid  we  come  to  the  Kirghiz,  who  are 
said  to  Ijt*  **  tickle  and  imvertain/'  Turning  to  Southern 
Asiatics^  we  tiiitl  Burton  asaertiog  of  the  Bedouin  that  hb 
valour  h  "  iitful  and  uncertain,**  Aud  while,  of  the  Aral*!*, 
Denham  remarks  that  *'  their  common  conversational  inter 
courHc  appears  to  be  a  eoutinual  strife  and  ijuarrel,'*  Pal* 
jrave  savs  they  will  *'  chiitfer  half  a  day  about  a  penny, 
rhih*  they  will  throw  away  the  worth  of  ponnds  on  the  first 
asker,"  In  Afriea  like  traits  occur.  Premib^ing  that  the 
Kaat-Af rican  is,  "  like  all  other  barbariatis,  a  strange  mixture 
of  gowl  and  evil/'  Burton  describes  him  thus:^^ — 

**  He  is  at  once  vcrj  good- tern pere*i  and  hard-hearted,  combative 
and  cautiouB;  kind  at  one  moment^  cmel,  pitiless,  and  vialent  at  an- 
othtir;  Bociable  ^nd  unaJfectionate ;  !»iiper3titiou3  aad  grossly  irrever- 
ent; brave  and  cowardly;  servile  and oppreaaive ;  obatioale,  jH  fickle 
and  fond  of  change;  with  point*  of  hoQour»  but  without  a  trace  of 
honesty  in  word  or  deed;  a  lover  of  life^  yet  addicted  to  iuicide; 
covetou»  and  parsimonioua,  yet  thoughtless  and  improvident," 
With  the  exception  of  the  Bechnanas,  the  like  is  tme  of 
the  races  further  south.  Thus,  in  the  Daniara,  the  feeling 
of  revenge  is  very  transient- — **  gives  way  to  admiration  of 
the  oppressor."  Burchelt  tleseribes  the  llottentot^  as  pass- 
i!ijE»:  from  extreme  laziness  to  extreme  ea^eriiesg  for  action. 
And  the  Bushman  is  (]uick,  generous,  headstrong,  vindictive 
—very  noisy  quarrels  are  of  daily  occurrence:  father  and 
son  will  nttenvpt  t<^  kill  each  other.  Of  the  scattered  soeie- 
tie,^  inliahitin^  the  Kastern  Archipelago,  thme  in  which  the 
^ralay-bloo*!  predominates,  do  not  e3chibit  thia  trait.  The 
Malagasy  arc  said  to  liave  '*  passions  never  violently  ex- 
eitcfl*'*  and  the  pure  Malay  is  descrilied  as  not  demon- 
RtTJltive.  The  rest,  however,  have  the  ordinary  variability- 
Amon^  the  Xesrritoi^,  the  PupTmu  h  ^*  impefuou?^,  excitable 
noisy;  '*  the  Fijiaiis have  ^^  enjotions  easily  roused,  but  tran- 
sientj"  and  **are  extremely  changeable  In  their  disposition;  *' 
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the  Andamanese  "  are  all  frightfully  passionate  and  revenge- 
ful; "  and  of  the  Tasmanians  we  read  that, "  like  all  savages, 
they  quickly  changed  from  smiles  to  tears."  So,  too,  of  the 
other  lowest  races:  there  are  the  Fuegians,  who  ''  have 
hasty  tempers,"  and  "  are  loud  and  furious  talkers;  "  there 
are  the  Australians,  whose  impulsiveness  Haygarth  implies 
by  saying  that  the  angry  Australian  ^'m  exceeds  the  Euro- 
pean scold,  and  that  a  man  remarkable  for  haughtiness  and 
reserve  sobbed  long  when  his  nephew  was  taken  from  him. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  such  non-impulsiveness  as  is  shown 
by  the  Malays  occurs  in  a  partially-civilized  race,  and  that 
the  lowest  races,  as  the  Andamanese,  Tasmanians,  Fuegians, 
Australians,  betray  impulsiveness  in  a  very  decided  manner; 
we  may  safely  assert  it  to  be  a  trait  of  primitive  man.  What 
the  earliest  character  was,  is  well  suggested  by  the  follow- 
ing vivid  description  of  a  Bushman.  Indicating  his  simian 
appearance,  lichtenstein  continues: — 

**  What  gives  the  more  verity  to  such  a  comparison  was  the  vivac- 
ity of  his  eyes,  and  the  flexibility  of  his  eyebrows,  which  he  worked 
up  and  dovm  with  every  change  of  countenance.  Even  his  nostrils 
and  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  nay,  his  very  ears,  moved  involuntarily, 
expresaiBg  his  hasty  transitions  from  eager  desire  to  watchful  distrust. 
.  .  .  When  a  piece  of  meat  was  given  him,  and  half-rising  he  stretched 
out  a  distnistfal  arm  to  take  it,  he  snatched  it  hastily,  and  stuck  it 
immediately  into  the  Are,  peering  around  with  his  little  keen  eyes,  as 
if  fearing  that  some  one  should  take  it  away  again :— all  this  was  done 
with  such  looks  and  gestures,  that  anyone  must  have  been  ready  to 
swear  he  had  taken  the  example  of  them  entirely  from  an  ape/' 

Evidence  that  early  human  nature  differed  from  later 
human  nature  by  having  this  extreme  emotional  variability, 
is  yielded  by  the  contrast  between  the  (»hild  and  the  adult 
among  ourselves.  For  on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  the 
civilized  man,  passing  through  phases  representing  phases 
passed  through  by  the  race,  will,  early  in  life,  betray  this 
impulsiveness  which  the  early  race  had.  The  saying  that 
the  savage  has  the  mind  of  a  child  with  the  passions  of  a 
man  (or,  rather,  has  adult  passions  which  act  in  a  childish 
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luannei*)  poss^ses  a  dee}>er  meaning  than  appimrs.  There  ja 
a  rululiuBship  l»etwi*en  tin*  two  natures  j?ueh  that,  al lowing 
for  different.'e5  of  kind  and  degree  in  the  emotiom,  we  nmy 
regard  the  i-o-iirdination  of  then)  in  the  child  m  analogoiie  to 
the  co-ordinatioD  iti  the  primitive  man. 

§  34,  The  more  special  emotional  traits  are  in  large  purt 
dependent  on,  and  further  illustrative  of,  this  general  trait. 
This  relative  impulsiveness^  this  smaller  departure  frouj 
primitive  retlex  action,  this  laek  of  tiie  re*represeiitative 
euiotionB  which  hold  the  iitnpler  ones  in  check,  is  accom* 
panied  hy  lui providence. 

The  Australiani=i  are  *'  incapahle  of  anything  like  perse- 
vering labour,  the  rewaitl  of  which  is  in  futurity; ''  the 
H(»ttentot9are  *•  the  laziest  people  under  f  lie  sun;  ^^  and  with 
the  Bushmen  it  is  '*  always  either  a  feast  or  a  faminep" 
Pairing  to  the  indigenes  of  India,  we  read  of  the  Todas  that 
they  are  "  indolent  and  slothful; "  of  the  Bliils,  that  they 
have  **  a  contempt  and  dislike  to  lahour  *'— will  half  starve 
riither  than  work;  of  the  Santals,  that  they  have  not  **  the 
unconfpierahle  laziness  of  the  very  old  Ilill-triljes,"  Sti^ 
froni  Northern  At^ia,  the  Kirghiz  may  be  taken  as  exempli- 
fying idleness*  In  America,  we  have  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  ahorigina]  peoples,  if  um-i^eri'e^K  ^how  eapaeity  for  in- 
dustry: in  the  Xorth,  cut  off  from  his  hunting  life,  the  ^ 
Indian,  cai>ahle  of  no  other*  ^lecays  and  disapfiears;  and  in  ^ 
the  South,  the  iriW^H  disciplinetl  hy  the  Jt^suit^  lapsed  into 
their  original  state,  or  a  worse,  whvu  tfie  s-timuli  and  re- 
^traints  t*ensed.  All  jvhich  faets  aje  in  part  aseribahle Jo  ■ 
inftdi3q!i^tt<M'f>M~i-TM"-  *     ^iiU»j*%    Wliere*  as  in  sundry   " 

Makyo-l'oiyiir^ini!  —  >  find  considerable  industry, 

it  goes  along  with  a  smnal  state  implying  discipline  through- 
out a  long  pji^t.  It  ir  true  that  [jersev-  -  itli  a  view 
to  rem*  >t  e  heiufit  wcurs  atnong  aa vages.  i  %sto w  raueh 

tiiiii*  anirpaln»  on  their  weapons,  etc.:  dx  months  to  make 
tm  many  arro^v^,  a  year  in  hollowing  out  a  bowl,  and  many 
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ill  drilliitg  a  hole  throu|rh  a  i?roni*.     But  in  thi^*  cai>eg 
"littir  miiseiikr  effort  10  required,  aod  the  ai^tivity  ig  thrown 
fm  perveptire  farultiPfl  whirli  nt^  **i»n»titirtioimllv  wHivc* 
A  tmit  Hlii«*li  tnitunillv  ^oea  aloijg  with  iuubitity  ^1  tt> 
'  ocmceiTe  the  ftittire  a.^  to  Iw  inBiieticed  by  the  comHjpliou^ 
isachildifllLIEiir  '  '         ^.    Though  ^indry  mcfH  of  the  \>w 
Warld,  Miotxg  t  ir  general  imi»iiA5i%*enet*ft,  are  liltio 

incUtied  to  gaiety,  and  though  among  the  Mnhiy  rn<?c«  and 
the  Dyaks  inrnvity  h  a  i;hiirai*feri§fi<%  ye^  ijrnerally,  it  U 
cithciTwise.  Of  the  New  (  aledonians,  Fijianj*,  lahitiauiip 
Xew  Zeahinderst  we  re«d  that  they  are  alwtiyg  laughing  and 
ing.  Throughout  Africa  the  Xegro  hm  tlu'  mmo'  trait; 
[  of  other  races,  in  other  lands,  the  rleik*riptioiis  of  various 
rniveUej9  are — '*  full  of  fnn  antl  luerrinietit/'  **  full  of  life 
■pirits,"  *'  merry  and  talkative,"  **  skydarkiii^  in  ull 
**  l>ftisteroii«  gaiety,'*  **  kiughing  immmleratoly  at 
ttifles-''  Even  the  E«4|tiiiiiaux,  notwithstanding  all  their 
privatbiia,  are  described  as*  **  a  happy  people.- *  We  have 
bat  til  rpmetiiber  how  greatly  anxiety  aliont  coming  event'^ 
tiio«)erate«  tl>e  spirit* — we  have  but  to  contrast  the  lively 
bnt  improvident  Irii^hnmn  with  the  grave  but  provident  Seot 
—Xit  fiee  that  there  i^  a  relation  Wtween  these  traitit  in  fhe 
niunvili^ed  man.  Thoughtless  absorption  in  the  present 
eji  these  eKcesfles  of  gaiety  and  this  in- 

Along  with  iuijirovidenee  there  goes^  lioth  as  cause  and 
eoin§ec|ttcneei  an  nndevi4o|>edjmprietat^*  sentiment.    Fndf r 

*  It  •bonM  b«  remai^Eed  u  m  qualtfjiDg  fact,  vhieb  h^B  lt»  ptiy^ido}^o«t, 
[jr^l  M  Hb  tod<i)«^o»1,  httere^l*  thai  men  and  women  are  in  sundry  vmm 
ribcd  «A  imlikt  b  p&men  of  »pp1ic&tioiL  Amouf  the  Bhilfi,  whik  the 
liii*  lahiNir^  maj  of  tho  Toroen  are  iaid  to  be  iadttfftrioufi.  Am^^ng  tb« 
KcokkB  tbe  wmmm  mn  **  f|mi^  a»  tndufttridiu  aad  iniiefitigftble  »«  the  Kiffft 
vms^:^  1^  men  of  htAh  (ribef  bcmp  iiidhied  to  be  Imj.  SiHiiUHy  in 
AfrusL  In  Lo«ngt»,  thou;;h  the  men  »pe  inertf  the  women  '* gi^<^  ibem*ehef^  up 
U»"  liii«bttnf{rf  ** with  m<kfjiti;.^1r*le  ajiJinir ;  '*  and  cmr  recent  eiporience*  "n  the 
CM-Cottti  »how  thm  A  likr-  c^inini^t  hold»  ibete.  The  e#Ubliihnieiit  of  tbU 
•fiui  to  impljr  lb*  limitation  of  brredHy  bj  sex. 
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hit*  conditions  it  is  impoAsiible  for  the  savage  to  have  an  ex- 
tended consciousness?  of  individual  posscsLsifni.  Establiahcd, 
as  the  sentiment  can  be,  onlj  by  exfjerieaces  of  the  gratifi- 
cations which  possession  brings,  continued  through  siicn-es- 
aive  generations,  it  cannot  arise  where  the  circumstances 
do  not  permit  many  s\u*h  experiences,  Beyond  the  few  rude 
iipfdiances  mimsteriug  to  Iwdily  want^  and  decorations,  the 
primitive  man  has  nothing  to  accumulate*  Where  he  has 
grown  into  a  pastoral  life,  there  arUes  a  possibility  of  benetita 
from  increased  |K)flsessions:  he  profits  by  multiplying  hh 
flocks.  Still,  while  he  remains  nomadic,  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
jdy  his  flocks  v\^ith  unfailing  food  when  they  are  large,  and 
he  has  increased  lotiscs  from  enemies  and  wild  animals;  so 
that  the  benefits  of  accumulation  are  kept  within  narrow 
liuiits.  Only  as  the  agricultural  state  is  reached,  and  only  as 
the  tenure  of  land  pa^^es  from  the  tribal  form,  through  the 
fajnily  form,  to  the  individual  form,  is  there  a  widening  of 
the  sphere  for  the  proprietary  sentiment. 

Distinguished  by  improvidence^  and  by  deficiency  of  that 
dfifeire  to  own  wliich  chet.^ks  improvidence,  the  savage  is  thus 
debarTcd  from  experiences  which  develop  thia  desire  and 
diminish  the  improvidence. 


4 


'\  §  35.  T^t  us  turn  now  to  those  emotional  traits  which 
directly  affect  llic  fonnation  of  social  groups.  Varieties  of 
mankind  are  social  in  different  degrees;  and,  further,  are 
here  tolerant  of  restraint  and  there  intolerant  of  it  Clearly, 
the  proportions  bet^v^een  these  two  cbaracteristics  must 
grciitly  affect  sorial  imions. 

Describing  the  Mantras,  indigenes  of  the  Malay-penln- 
snla,  pfere  Bcuineu  says—''  liberty  seems  to  be  to  them  a 
necessity  of  their  very  existence;  "  ''  every  individtial  lives 
as  if  there  were  no  other  person  in  the  world  but  himself;  " 
riiey  separatf*  if  they  dispute.  So  is  it  with  the  wild  men 
in  tlic  interior  of  Borneo,  **  who  do  not  associate  with  each 
other; "  and  whose  children,  when  '*  old  enough  to  shift 
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for  themselvesy  usually  separate,  neither  one  afterwards 
t>»inking  of  the  other."  A  nature  of  this  kind  shows  its  ef- 
fects in  the  solitary  families  of  the  wood-Veddahs,  or  those 
of  the  Bushmeuy  whom  Arbousset  describes  as  ^^  indepen- 
dent and  poor  beyond  measure,  as  if  they  had  sworn  to  re- 
main always  free  and  without  possessions."  Of  sundry  races 
that  remain  in  a  low  state,  this  trait  is  remarked;  as  of  Bra- 
zilian TT^<^1ftIlft^  who,  tractable  when  quite  young,  begin  to 
display  ^^  impatience  of  all  restraint  '*  at  puberty;  as  of  the 
Caribe,  who  are  ^'  impatient  under  the  least  infringement  " 
of  their  independence.  Among  Indian  Hill-tribes  the  sav- 
age Bhils  have  ^'a  natural  spirit  of  independence;  "  the 
Bodo  and  Dhimal  '^  resist  injunctions  injudiciously  urged, 
with  dogged  obstinacy;  "  and  the  Lepchas  "  undergo  great 
privations  rather  than  submit  to  oppression."  This  trait 
we  meet  with  again  among  some  nomadic  races.  ^^  A  Bed- 
ouin," says  Burckhardt,  ^'  will  not  summit  to  any  command, 
but  readily  yields  to  persuasion;  "  and  he  is  said  by  Pal- 
grave  to  have  '^  a  high  appreciation  of  national  and  personal 
liberty."  That  this  moral  trait  is  injurious  during  early 
stages  of  social  progress,  is  in  some  cases  observed  by 
travellers,  as  by  Earl,  who  says  of  the  New  Guinea  peo- 
ple that  their  "  impatience  of  control  "  precludes  organiza- 
tion. Not,  indeed,  that  absence  of  independence 
will  of  itself  cause  an  opposite  result.  The  Kamschadales 
exhibit  '' slavishness  to  people  who  use  them  hard,"  and 
"  contempt  of  those  who  treat  them  with  gentleness;  "  ami 
while  the  Damaras  have  "  no  independenc^e,"  they  "  court 
slavery :  admiration  and  fear  "  being  their  only  strong  senti- 
ments. A  certain  ratio  between  the  feelings  prompting 
obedience  and  prompting  resistance,  seems  required.  The 
Malays,  who  have  evolved  into  several  semi-civilized  socie- 
ties, are  said  to  be  submissive  to  authority;  and  yet  each 
is  "  sensitive  to  .  .  .  any  interference  with  the  personal  lil)- 
erty  of  himself  or  another."  Clearly,  however,  be  the  cause 
of  subordination  what  it  may,  a  relatively-subordinate  na- 
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ture  is  everywhere  shown  by  men  composing  social  aggre- 
gates of  considerable  sizes.  In  such  semi-civilized  com- 
munities as  tropical  Africa  contains,  it  is  conspicuous;  and 
it  characterized  the  peoples  who  formed  the  extinct  oriental 
nations,  as  also  those  who  formed  the  extinct  nations  of  the 
New  World. 

If,  as  among  the  Mantras  above  named,  intolerance  of 
restraint  is  joined  with  want  of  sociality,  there  is  a  double 
obstacle  to  social  union :  a  cause  of  dispersion  is  not  checked 
by  a  caiise  of  aggregation.  If,  as  among  the  Todas,  a  man 
will  sit  inactive  for  hours,  **  seeking  no  companionship,"  he 
is  under  less  temptation  to  tolerate  restrictions  than  if  soli- 
tude is  unbearable.  Clearly,  the  ferocious  Fijian  in  whom, 
strange  as  it  seems,  "  the  sentiment  of  friendship  is  strongly 
developed,"  is  impelled  by  this  sentiment,  as  well  as  by  his 
extreme  loyalty,  to  continue  in  a  society  in  which  despotism 
based  on  cainnabalism  is  without  check. 

Induction  thus  sufficiently  verifies  the  deduction  that 
primitive  men,  who,  before  any  arts  of  life  were  developed, 
necessarily  lived  on  wild  food,  implying  wide  dispersion  of 
small  numbers,  were,  on  the  one  hand,  not  much  habituated 
to  associated  life,  and  were,  on  the  other  hand,  habituated 
to  that  uncontrolled  following  of  immediate  desires  which 
goes  along  with  separateness.  So  that  while  the  attractive 
force  was  small  the  repulsive  force  was  great.  Only  as  they 
were  Ifed  into  greater  gregariousness  by  local  conditions 
which  furthered  the  maintenance  of  many  persons  on  a  small 
area,  could  there  come  that  increase  of  sociality  rec^uired 
to  check  unrestrained  action.  And  here  we  see  yet  a  further 
difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  of  social  evolution  at  the 
outset. 

**'  §  36.  Led  as  we  thus  are  from  emotions  of  an  exclusive- 
ly egoistic  kind  to  emotions  which  imply  the  presence  of 
other  individuals,  let  us  take  first  the  ego-altruistic.  {Prm. 
of  P»y..  §§  519 — 23.)    Before  there  exist  in  considerable 
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degrees  the  sentiments  which  find  satisfaction  in  the  happi- 
ness of  others^  there  exist  in  considerable  degrees  the  senti- 
ments which  find  satisfaction  iii  the  admiration  given  by 
others.  Even  animals  show  themselves  gratified  by  applause 
after  achievement;  and  in  men  the  gregarious  life  early 
opens  and  enlarges  this  source  of  pleasure. 

(Treat  as  is  the  vanity  of  the  civilized,  it  is  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  uncivilized.  The  red  pigment  and  the  sea-shelLs 
pierced  for  suspension,  found  with  other  traces  of  men  in 
the  Dordogne  caves,  prove  that  in  that  remote  past  when  the 
rein-deer  and  the  manmioth  inhabited  southern  France,  men 
drew  to  themselves  admiring  glances  by  colours,  and  orna- 
ments. Self-decoration  occupies  the  savage  chief  even  more 
than  it  does  the  fashionable  lady  among  ourselves.  The 
painting  of  the  skin,  about  which  so  much  trouble  is  taken 
l)efore  clothes  are  used,  shows  this.  It  is  shown  again  by 
submission  to  prolonged  and  repeated  tortures  while  being 
tattooed ;  and  by  tolerance  of  those  pains  and  inconveniences 
which  accompany  the  distension  of  the  under-lip  by  a  block 
of  wood,  the  wearing  of  stones  in  holes  made  through  the 
cheeks,  or  of  quills  through  the  nose.  The  strength  of  the 
desire  to  gain  approbation  is,  in  these  cases,  proved  by  the 
universality  of  the  fashion  in  each  tribe.  Whe^n  the  age 
comes,  there  is  no  escape  for  the  young  savage  from  the 
ordained  mutilation.  Fear  of  the  frowns  and  taunts  of  his 
fellows  is  so  great  that  dissent  is  almost  unknown. 

It  is  thus,  too,  with  the  regulation  of  conduct.  The  pre- 
cepts of  the  religion  of  enmity  are,  in  early  stages  of  social 
development,  enforced  mainly  by  the  aid  of  this  ego-altru- 
istic sentiment.  The  duty  of  blood-revenge  is  made  impera- 
tive by  tribal  opinion.  Approval  comes  to  the  man  who, 
having  lost  a  relative,  never  ceases  his  pursuit  of  the  sup- 
posed murderer;  while  scowls  and  gibes  make  intolerable 
the  life  of  one  who  fails.  Similarly  with  the  fulfilment  of 
various  usafi^  that  have  become  established.  In  some  un- 
civilized societies  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  ruin  him- 
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self  by  a  funeral  feast;  and  in  some  semi-civilized  societies, 
one  motive  for  killing  a  female  infant  is  avoidance  of  the 
future  cost  of  a  marriage  festival — a  cost  made  great  by 
the  prevailing  love  of  display. 

This  ego-altruistic  sentiment,  increasing  in  strength  as 
social  aggregation  advances,  is,  during  early  stages,  an  im- 
portant controlling  agency;  as,  indeed,  it  continues  still  to 
be.  Joined  with  sociality,  it  has  ever  been  a  power  helping 
to  bind  together  the  units  of  each  group,  and  tending  to 
cultivate  a  conduct  furthering  the  general  welfare.  Prob- 
ably a  kind  of  subordination  was  produced  by  it  before  there 
was  any  political  subordination;  and  in  some  cases  it  se- 
cures social  order  even  now.    Mr.  Wallace  says: — 

**  I  have  lived  with  communities  of  savages  in  South  America  and 
in  the  East,  who  have  no  laws  or  law  courts  but  the  public  opinion  of 
the  village  freely  expressed.  Each  man  scrupulously  respects  the 
rights  of  his  fellow,  and  any  infraction  of  those  rights  rarely  or  never 
takes  place.    In  such  a  community  all  are  nearly  equal." 

§  37.  Traits  of  the  primitive  nature  due  to  presence  or 
absence  of  the  altruistic  sentiments,  remain  to  be  glanced  at. 
Having  sympathy  for  their  root,  these  must,  on  the  hypothe-. 
sis  of  evolution,  develop  in  proportion  as  circumstances  make 
sympathy  active;  that  is — in  proportion  as  they  foster  the 
domestic  relations,  in  proportion  as  they  conduce  to  sociality, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  do  not  cultivate  aggressiveness. 

Evidence  for  and  against  this  a  priori  inference  is  diffi- 
cult to  disentangle  and  to  generalize.  Many  causes  conspire 
to  mislead  us.  We  assume  that  there  will  be  tolerably  uni- 
form manifestations  of  character  in  each  race;  but  we  are 
wrong.  Both  the  individuals  and  the  groups  diflFer  consider- 
ably;  as  in  Australia,  where  one  tribe  "  is  decidedly  quiet," 
and  another  "  decidedly  disorderly."  We  assume  that  the 
traits  shown  will  be  similar  on  successive  occasions,  which 
they  are  not:  the  behaviour  to  one  traveller  is  unlike  the 
behaviour  to  another;  probably  because  their  own  behav- 
iours are  unlike.    Commonly,  too,  the  displays  of  character 
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by  an  aboriginal  race  revisited,  depend  on  the  treatment 
received  from  previous  visitors:  being  changed  from  friend- 
liness to  enmity  by  painful  experiences.  Thus,  of  Australian 
travellers,  it  is  remarked  that  the  earlier  speak  more  favour- 
ably of  the  natives  than  the  later;  and  Earl  says  of  the 
Java  people,  that  those  inhabiting  parts  little  used  by  Euro- 
peans "  are  much  superior  in  point  of  morality  to  the  natives 
of  the  north  coast,"  whose  intercourse  with  Europeans  has 
been  greater.  When,  led  by  his  experiences  in  the  Pacific, 
Erskine  remarks,  "  nor  is  it  at  all  beyond  the  range  of  prob- 
ability that  habits  of  honesty  and  decorum  may  yet  be  forced 
upon  the  foreign  trader  by  those  whom  he  has  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  the  treacherous  and  irreclaimable 
savages  of  the  sandal-wood  islands;  "  when  we  learn  that 
in  Yate,  the  native  name  for  a  white  man  is  a  '^  sailing  profli- 
gate; "  and  when  we  remember  that  worse  names  are  justi- 
fied by  recent  doings  in  those  regions;  we  shall  understand 
how  conflicting  statements  about  native  characters  may  re- 
sult 

Beyond  the  difficulty  hence  arising,  is  the  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  that  primitive  impulsiveness,  which  itself  causes  a 
variability  perplexing  to  one  who  would  form  a  conception 
of  the  average  nature.  As  Livingstone  says  of  the  Makololo 
'■ — "  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  these  people  appear 
excessively  good  or  uncommonly  bad ;  "  and  the  inconsistent 
traits  abo^e  quoted  from  Captain  Burton,  imply  a  parallel 
experience.  Hence  we  have  to  strike  an  average  amon^ 
manifestations  naturally  chaotic,  which  are  further  distorted 
by  the  varying  relations  to  those  who  witness  them. 

We  may  best  guide  ourselves  by  taking,  first,  not  the 
altruistic  sentiments,  but  the  feeling  which  habitually  co- 
operates vrith  them — the  parental  instinct,  the  love  of  the 
helpless.  (Prtn.  of  Psy..  §  •'>32.)  Of  necessity  the  low(»:=?t 
human  races,  in  common  with  inferior  animals,  have  larcre 
endowments  of  this.  Those  only  can  survive  in  posterity  in 
whom  the  love  of  offspring  prompts  due  care  of  offspring; 
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and  among  tht3  rnvsLge^  the  self-aacrifice  required  h  m  great 
m  aimmg  tlie  civilized*  Heuce  tiie  fondiiaas  for  children 
wliieh  even  the  lowest  of  maiikitid  displny;  though^  with 
tlieir  habitual  iimiiilaiveuess^  they  oft^u  join  with  it  j^rtnit 
ernelty.  The  Fuegiatis^  descTibed  as  ^'  verj  fond  "  of  their 
eljiMri»n»  nevprtlioleBJ^  ^11  them  to  the  Patagouiuiis  fiij 
slaves.  Great  love  of  offspring  h  ascribed  to  the  Xew  (mined 
people;  and  yet  a  man  will  **  barter  one  or  two  ■ '  with 
trader  for  something  he  waut^*  The  Anstraliaim,  cr£?dite( 
by  Eyre  with  strong  parental  affeetion,  are  said  to  de^L^rt^ 
siek  <?hildren ;  and  Angas  asserts  of  them  that  on  the  Mun*aj 
they  sometimes  kill  a  boy  to  liait  their  lioobi  with  his  fat. 
Though  among  the  Ta?manians  the  parental  instinet 
deecribed  as  strotig,  yet  they  practiced  infanticide;  and 
though,  among  the  Bn^hmen,  the  rearing  of  offspring  under' 
great  difficulties  im()Ue«i  inueh  devotion,  yet  Moffat  says  they 
*'  kill  their  children  without  remorse  on  variouB  *>ccasion9* 
Omitting  further  proofs  of  parental  love  on  the  one  hand, 
qualified  on  the  otiier  by  examides  of  a  violence  which  will 
slay  a  child  for  letting  fall  M)uiething  it  was  earrying,  w  ~ 
may  safely  say  of  the  primitive  man  that  his  pbiloprogeni- 
tivene^  is  strong,  but  it.^  action,  like  that  of  his  emotioi 
in  general,  irregulan 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  shall  be  aided  hi  reconciling 
the  conflicting  accounts  of  his  exee^ive  egoism  and  his  fel- 
low feeling— *hifi  cnielty  and  his  kindness.  The  Fuegiai 
are  affectionate  towanls  each  other;  and  yet  in  times 
scarcity  they  kill  the  old  women  for  food.  Mouat,  wb 
de&^ril>es  the  Andamanese  as  a  merciless  race,  neverthelei 
says  that  the  one  he  took  to  Calcutta  had  a  ^*  very  kind  anr?' 
nnnable  character.'*  Many  and  extreme  cruelties  are  proved 
against  the  AuBtralians.  Yet  Eyre  testifies  to  their  kind* 
Tif^m,  their  self-sacrifice,  ami  even  their  chivalry.  So,  too, 
f»f  the  Bushmen.  Lichtenstein  thinks  that  in  no  savage  h 
tbert^  *'  so  high  a  degree  of  brutal  ferocity;  "  but  Moffai 
wan  *'  deeply  affected  by  the  s^'nipathy  of  these  poor  Busbi 
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men,"  and  Burchell  says  that  they  show  to  each  other  "  hos- 
pitality and  generosity  often,  in  an  extraordinary  degree." 
When  we  come  to  races  higher  in  social  state,  the  testimonies 
to  good  feeling  are  abundant*  The  Xew  Caledonians  are 
said  to  be  "  of  a  mild  and  good-natured  temper; ''  the  Tan- 
nese  are  "  ready  to  do  any  service  that  lies  in  their  power;  " 
the  Xew  Guinea  people  are  "  good-natured,"  "  of  a  mild 
disposition."  Passing  from  Negritos  to  Malayo-Pol^-ne- 
sians,  we  meet  with  like  characteristics.  The  epithets  ap- 
plied to  the  Sandwich  Islanders  are  "  mild,  docile;  "  to  the 
Tahitians,  "cheerful  and  good-natured;"  to  the  Dyaks, 
"  genial;  "  to  the  Sea-Dyaks,  "  sociable  and  amiable;  "  to 
the  Javans,  "mild,"  "  cheerful  and  good-humoured;  "  to 
the  ATalays  of  Xorthern  Celebes,  "  quiet  and  gentle."  We 
have,  indeed,  in  other  cases,  quite  opposite  descriptions.  In 
the  native  Brazilians,  revenge  is  said  to  be  the  predominant 
passion:  a  trapped  animal  they  kill  with  little  wounds  that 
it  may  "  suffer  as  much  as  possible."  A  leading  trait  ascribed 
to  the  Fijians  is  "  intense  and  vengeful  malignity."  Gal- 
ton  condemns  the  Damaras  as  "  worthless,  thieving,  and 
murderous,"  and  Andersson  as  "  unmitigated  scoundrels.^' 
In  some  cases  adjacent  tribes  show  us  these  opposite  natures; 
as  among  the  aborigines  of  India.  While  the  Bhils  are  re- 
puted to  be  cruel,  revengeful,  and  ready  to  play  the  assassin 
for  a  trifling  recompense,  the  Xagas  are  described  as  "  good- 
nature<l  and  honest;  "  the  Bodo  and  Dhimal  as  "full  of 
amiable  qualities,"  "  honest  and  tnithful,"  "  totally  free 
from  arrogance,  revenge,  cruelty;  "  and  of  the  Lej)cha,  Dr. 
Hooker  says  his  disposition  is  "  amiable,"  "  peaceful  and  no 
brawler:  "  thus  "  contrasting  strongly  with  his  neighbours 
to  the  east  and  west." 

ifanifestly,  then,  imcivilized  man,  if  he  has  but  little 
active  benevolence,  is  not,  as  often  supposed,  distinguished 
by  active  malevolence.  Indeed,  a  glance  over  the  facts 
tends  rather  to  show  that  while  wanton  cnielty  is  not  com- 
mon among  the  least  civilized,  it  is  common  among  the  more 
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civiKzed.  The  sanguinary  Fijians  have  reached  a  consider- 
able social  development.  Burton  says  of  the  Fan  that 
"  cruelty  seems  to  be  with  him  a  necessary  of  life;  "  and  yet 
the  Fans  have  advanced  arts  and  appliances,  and  live  in 
villages  having,  some  of  them,  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
In  Dahomey,  where  a  large  population  considerably  organ- 
ized exists,  the  love  for  bloodshed  leads  to  frequent  horrible 
sacrifices;  and  the  social  system  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
rooted  as  it  was  in  cannibalism,  and  yet  highly  evolved  in 
many  ways,  shows  us  that  it  is  not  the  lowest  races  which 
are  the  most  inhuman. 

Help  in  judging  the  moral  nature  of  savages  is  furnished 
by  the  remark  of  Mr.  Bates,  that  "  the  goodness  of  these 
Indians,  like  that  of  most  others  amongst  whom  I  lived,  con- 
sisted perhaps  more  in  the  absence  of  active  bad  qualities, 
than  in  the  possession  of  good  ones;  in  other  words,  it  was 
negative  rather  than  positive.  .  .  .  The  good-fellowship 
of  our  Cucamas  seemed  to  arise,  not  from  warm  sympatliy, 
but  simply  from  the  absence  of  eager  selfishness  in  small 
matters."  And  we  shall  derive  further  help  in  reconciling 
what  seem  contradictory  traits,  by  observing  how  the  dog 
unites  great  affecfionateness,  sociality,  and  even  sympathy, 
with  habitual  egoism  and  bursts  of  ferocity — how  he  passes 
readily  from  ])layful  friendliness  to  fighting,  and  while  at 
one  time  robbing  a  fellow  dog  of  his  food  will  at  another 
succour  him  in  distress. 

One  kind  of  e\adence,  however,  there  is  which  amid  all 
these  conflicting  testimonies,  affords  tolerably-safe  guidance. 
The  habitual  behaviour  to  women  among  any  people,  indi- 
cates with  aj)proximate  truth,  the  average  power  of  the 
altruistic  sentiments;  and  the  indication  thus  yielded  tells 
against  the  character  of  the  primitive  man.  The  actions  of 
the  stronger  sex  to  the  weaker  among  the  uncivilized  are 
frequently  brutal;  and  even  at  best  the  conduct  is  uns\nu- 
pathetic.  That  slavery  of  women,  often  joined  with  cnieltv 
to  them,  should  be  normal  among  savages,  accepted  as  right 
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not  by  men  only  Imt  bj  women  *'  *  ves  tlmi 

whatever  oeeagtoiuiil  dkpliiv^  nf  ah  ;  be,  the 

ordinary  flow  of  altruistic  feeling  is  aniali.  | 

§  88»  A  suiomari'  nf  these  leading  cuiotioual  tmita  m\w 
beprefaaed  by  on*  which  atfectfl  all  the  otherg — the  fixity  of 
liabit:  a  tmil  riiimecteil  with  that  of  early  arrival  at  ma* 
ttuiry,  addetJ  at  the  ek»se  of  the  la^t  L'Uapter.  Tho  primitive 
man  ia  conservative  in  an  extreme  tlegree*  Even  on  con- 
tvastSr     '     '  Aith  one  another,  and  even  on  eori-. 

tn6tiM._  ^^  in  the  same  sfxuety^  it  is  observable 

tJiat  the  Icasit  develnp.«*d  an*  the  mo^t  averse  to  ehanpje, 
A^  ■  .  .  .mu  peoph'  an  improved  meth(Kl  is  diffii'iilt 

tl*  •    i  even  a  new  kiad  of  fm:Nl  ig  ugnallj  dit*- 

liked.     The  uncivilized  man  is  thus  charaetemed  in  yet  a 
g!>  ■  -rree*     His  simpler  nen^oiis  *^yi*tem,  .stx^ner  lusiiig 

itt  ,  -  ity,  155  still  lesrf  able  to  tiike  on  a  m^xlitied  m*.Mle  of 
action.  Hence  liotli  an  uncoiiseifins  adhenion,  and  an  avowcMl 
tilhr^^ioii,  to  that  which  k  eetablished*  **  IWause  same  ting 
di*  for  my  father,  same  ting  do  for  me/'  my  the  lloiis^sa 
!3egroes.  The  Creek  Indians  laughed  at  those*  who  suggi^ted 
tliai  (hey  shouhl  *'  alter  their  long-establiaheil  eiiBtoms  and 
habit«  of  liring,"  Of  sorue  AfricaiiB  Livitigiirone  says^ — *'  1 
•>f ten  pre^nted  my  friends  with  iron  &piK)n£^  and  tt  was  curi* 
Oft?  to  observe  how  the  habit  *>f  hand*eathig  pn* vailed, 
f hough  they  were  delighted  with  the  sjKxms*  They  lifted 
out  a  little  [inilk]  with  the  utensil,  then  put  it  on  the 
left  handt  and  ate  it  out  of  that/'  How  this  tendency 
Vea«lB  to  unchangeable  social  u^uaged,  is  well  sliown  by 
the  Dyaks;  ivho,  as  Mr,  Tylor  says,  ''  marked  their  disgust 
at  the  innovatiim  by  levjnng  a  tine  on  any  of  their  own 
jKMipIe  who  should  be  caught  chopping  in  the  Euroiiean 
fashion/' 

IJ^  ting  the  emotional  traits^  severally  made  more 

mark-  -  relative  fixity  of  habit,  we  have  fin?t  tu  note 

tbe  inj ,  .  t^ss  which,  pervading  the  conduct  of  priiuitive 
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men,  so  greatly  imi)edes  co-operation.  That  "  wavering  and 
inconstant  disposition,"  which  commonly  makes  it  "  impos- 
sible to  put  any  dependence  on  their  promises,"  negatives 
that  mutual  trust  required  for  social  progress.  Governed 
as  he  is  by  despotic  emotions  that  successively  depose  one 
another,  instead  of  by  a  council  of  the  emotions  shared  in 
by  all,- the  primitive  man  has  an  explosive,  chaotic,  incal- 
culable behaviour,  which  makes  combined  action  very  dif- 
ficult. One  of  the  more  special  traits,  partly 
resulting  from  this  general  trait,  is  his  improvidence.  Im- 
mediate desire,  be  it  for  personal  gratification  or  for  the 
applause  which  generosity  brings,  excludes  fear  of  future 
evils;  while  pains  and  pleasures  to  come,  not  being  vividly 
conceived,  give  no  adequate  spur  to  exertion:  leaving  a 
light-hearted,  careless  absorption  in  the  present.  So- 
ciality, strong  in  the  civilized  man,  is  less  strong  in  the  sav- 
age man.  Among  the  lowest  types  the  groups  are  small, 
and  the  bonds  holding  their  units  together  are  relatively 
feeble.  Along  with  a  tendency  to  disruption  produced  by 
the  ill-controlled  passions  of  the  individuals,  there  goes  com- 
paratively little  of  the  sentiment  causing  cohesion.  So  that, 
among  men  carried  from  one  extreme  to  another  by  gusts  of 
feeling — men  often  made  very  irritable  by  hunger,  which,  as 
Livingstone  remarks,  **  has  a  powerful  (effect  on  the  tem- 
])er  " — there  exists  at  ont-e  a  smaller  tendency  to  cohere 
from  mutual  liking,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  resist  an  au- 
thority othenvise  causing  cohesion.  Though,  V>e- 
fore  there  is  much  sociality,  there  cannot  be  much  love  of 
approbation;  yet,  with  a  moderate  progress  in  s<H»ial  group- 
ing, there  develops  this  simplest  of  the  higher  sentiments. 
'J'Ih*  great  and  immediate  l>enefits  brought  by  the  approval 
of  fellow-savages,  and  the  serious  evils  following  their  anger 
or  contempt,  are  experiences  which  foster  this  ego-altruistic 
sentiment  into  predominance.  And  by  it  some  subordina- 
tion to  tribal  opinion  is  secured,  and  some  consequent  regu- 
lation of  conduct,  even  In^fore  there  arises  a  rudiment  of 
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political  control.  In  social  groups  once  perma- 

nently formed,  the  bond  of  union — here  love  of  society, 
there  obedience  caused  by  awe  of  power,  elsewhere  a  dread 
of  penalties,  and  in  most  places  a  combination  of  these — 
may  go  along  with  a  very  variable  amount  of  altruistic  feel- 
ing. Though  sociality  fosters  sympathy,  yet  the  daily  doings 
of  the  primitive  man  repress  sympathy.  Active  fellow- 
feeling,  ever  awake  and  ever  holding  egoism  in  check,  does 
not  characterize  him;  as  we  see  conclusively  shown  by  the 
treatment  of  women.  And  that  highest  form  of  altruistic 
sentiment  distinguished  by  us  as  a  sense  of  justice,  is  vers* 
little  developed. 

These  emotional  traits  harmonize  with  those  which  we 
anticipated — a  less  extended  and  less  varied  correspondence 
with  the  environment,  less  representativeness,  less  remote- 
ness from  reflex  action.  The  cardinal  trait  of  impulsiveness 
implies  the  sudden,  or  approximately-reflex,  passing  of  a 
single  passion  into  the  conduct  it  prompts;  implies,  by  the 
absence  of  opposing  feelings,  that  the  consciousness  is 
formed  of  fewer  representations;  and  implies  that  the  ad- 
justment of  internal  actions  to  external  actions  does  not  take 
account  of  consequences  so  distant  in  space  and  time.  So 
with  the  accompanying  improvidence :  desire  goes  at  once  to 
gratification;  there  is  feeble  imagination  of  secondary  re- 
sults; remote  needs  are  not  met.  The  love  of  approbation 
which  grows  as  gregariousness  increases,  involves  increased 
representativeness:  instead  of  immediate  results  it  contem- 
plates results  a  stage  further  off;  instead  of  actions  prompt- 
ed by  single  desires,  there  come  actions  checked  and  modi- 
fied by  secondary  desires.  But  though  the  emotional  nature 
in  which  this  ego-altniistic  sentiment  becomes  dominant, 
is  made  by  its  presence  less  reflex,  more  representative,  and 
is  adjusted  to  wider  and  more  varied  requirements,  it  is  still, 
in  these  respects,  below  that  developed  emotional  nature  (»f 
the  civilized  man,  marked  by  activity  of  the  altruistic  senti- 
ments.   Lacking  these,  the  primitive  man  lacks  the  benevo- 
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lence  which  adjusts  conduct  for  the  benefit  of  others  distant 
in  space  and  time,  the  equity  which  implies  representation 
of  highly  complex  and  abstract  relations  among  human 
actions,  the  sense  of  duty  which  curbs  selfishness  when  there 
are  none  present  to  applaud. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE   PRIMITIVE    MAN INTELLECTUAL. 

§  39.  The  three  measures  of  mental  evolution  which,  in 
the  last  chapter,  helped  us  to  delineate  the  emotional  nature 
of  the  primitive  man,  will,  in  this  chapter,  help  us  to  de- 
lineate his  intellectual  nature.  And  further  to  aid  our- 
selves we  must  recall,  in  connexion  with  these  measures, 
those  traits  of  thought  which,  in  the  Principles  qfPsychol- 
cgy  (§§  484 — 93),  were  shown  to  characterize  a  lower  evo- 
lution as  compared  with  a  higher. 

Conceptions  of  general  facta  being  derived  from  experi- 
ences of  particular  facts  and  coming  later,  are  deficient  in 
the  primitive  man.  Consciousness  of  a  general  truth  implies 
more  heterogeneous  correspondence  than  does  consciousness 
of  any  included  particular  truth;  it  implies  higher  repre- 
sentativeness, since  it  colligates  more  numerous  and  varied 
ideas;  and  it  is  more  remote  from  reflex  action — will  not, 
indeed,  of  itself,  excite  action  at  all.  Having  no 

records,  man,  in  his  uncivilized  state,  cannot  recognize  long 
sequences.  Heno^  prevision  of  distant  results^  such  as  is 
possible  in  a  settled  society  having  measures  and  written  lan- 
guage, is  impossible  to  him :  correspondence  in  time  comes 
within  narrow  limits.  The  representations  include  few  suc- 
cessions of  phenomena,  and  these  not  comprehensive  ones. 
And  there  is  but  a  moderate  departure  from  the  reflex  life 
in  which  stimulus  and  act  stand  in  immediate  connex- 
ion. Ignorant  of  localities  outside  his  own,  the 
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associations  of  ideas  the  primitive  man  forms  arc  little  liable 
to  be  changed.  As  experiences  (multiplying  in  number, 
gathered  from  a  wider  area,  and  added  to  by  those  which 
other  men  record)  become  more  heterogeneous,  the  narrow 
notions  first  framed  are  shaken  and  made  more  pla.sti( — 
there  comes  greater  modifiahility  of  belief.  In  his  relative 
rigidity  of  belief  we  see  a  smaller  correspondence  with  an 
environment  containing  adverse  facts;  less  of  that  repre- 
sentativeness which  simultaneously  grasps  and  averages 
much  evidence;  and  a  smaller  divergence  from  those  lowest 
actions  in  which  impressions  cause,  irresistibly,  the  appro- 
priate motions.  Conditioned  as  he  is,  the  savage 
Isiok^  abstract  ideas.  Drawn  from  many  concrete  ideas,  «ui 
abstract  idea  becomes  detachable  from  them  only  as  fast  as 
their  variety  leads  to  mutual  cancellings  of  differences,  and 
leaves  outstanding  that  which  they  have  in  common.  This 
implies  growth  of  the  correspondence  in  range  and  hetei-o- 
geneity;  wider  representation  of  the  concretes  whence  the 
idea  is  abstracted;  and  greater  remoteness  from  reflex 
action.  Such  abstract  ideas  as  those  oi  projterty  and  cav^e^ 
Ijelong  to  a  still  higher  stage.  For  only  after  many  special 
properties  and  many  special  causes  have  been  al)stracte<I, 
can  there  arise  the  re-abstracted  ideas  of  property  in  general 
and  cause  in  general.  The  conception  of  unlforni- 
ity  in  the  order  of  phenomena,  develops  simuhaneously. 
Only  along  with  the  use  of  meamires  does  there  grow  uj) 
the  means  of  ascertaining  uniformity ;  and  only  after  a  great 
accumulation  of  measured  results  does  the  idea  of  law  be- 
come possible.  Here,  again,  the  indices  of  mental  evolu- 
tion serve.  The  conception  of  natural  order  ]>resupposes 
an  advanced  correspondence;  it  involves  re-representativo- 
ness  in  a  high  degree;  and  the  implied  divergence  from 
reflex  action  is  extreme.  Until  the  notion  of  uni- 
formity has  developed  along  with  the  use  of  measures, 
thought  cannot  have  much  definiteness.  In  primitive  life, 
there  is  little  to  yield  the  idea  of  agreement;  and  so  long 
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as  there  are  few  experiences  of  exact  equality  between  ob- 
jects, or  perfect  conformity  between  statements  and  facts, 
or  complete  fulfilment  of  anticipations  by  results,  the  notion 
of  truth  cannot  become  clear.  Once  more  our  general  tests 
answer.  The  conception  of  truth,  being  the  conception  of 
correspondence  between  Thoughts  and  Things,  implies  ad- 
vance of  that  correspondence;  it  involves  representations 
which  are  higher,  as  being  better  adjusted  to  realities;  and 
its  growth  causes  a  decrease  of  the  primitive  credulity  allied 
to  reflex  action — allied,  since  it  shows  us  single  suggestions 
producing  sudden  beliefs  which  forthwith  issue  in  conduct. 
Add  that  only  as  this  concej)tion  of  truth  advances,  and 
therefore  the  correlative  conception  of  imtruth,  can  sap- 
tici^n    and    criticisfn    grow  common.  Lastly, 

such  imagination  as  the  primitive  man  has,  small  in  ran<re 
and  heterogeneity,  is  reminiscent  only,  not  cmistrmtirr. 
An  imagination  which  invents,  shows  extension  of  the  (M>r- 
respondence  from  the  region  of  the  actual  into  that  of  the 
potential;  implies  a  representativeness  not  limited  to  com- 
binations which  have  been,  or  are,  in  the  environment,  but 
including  non-existing  combinations  thereafter  made  to 
exist;  and  exhibits  the  greatest  remoteness  from  reflex 
action,  since  the  stimulus  issuing  in  movement  is  unlike  any 
that  ever  before  acted. 

And  now,  ha^^ng  emmierated  these  leading  traits  of  in- 
tellectual evolution  in  its  latter  stages,  as  deduced  from 
j)sychological  principles,  we  are  preparetl  to  obsc^rve  the 
significance  of  the  facts  as  described  by  travellers. 

§  40.  Testimonies  to  the  acute  senses  and  <]uick  perci*])- 
tions  of  the  uncivilized,  are  given  by  nearly  (»veryone  who 
flescribes  them. 

Lichtenstein  says  the  vision  of  the  Bushman  is  tele- 
wopic;  and  Barrow  speaks  of  his  *^  keen  eye  always  in  mo- 
tion." Of  Asiatics  may  be  named  the  Karens,  who  see  as  far 
with  naked  eyes  as  wo  do  with  opera-glasses;  and  the  in- 
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habitants  of  tlie  Sitiiiriau  steppes  are  uelebratjod  for  their 
"'  Uidiaiit  aiitl  jjertWt  aight/*  Of  the  Brazilians,  JlenidiJii 
write® — ■**  The  ludiuus  have  very  keen  senses,  and  see  and 
hear  things  thaf  are  inaiidihle  and  ijiv%ible  to  us;  *'  and  tlie 
like  is  remarkcil  of  the  Tupis.  The  Abipouea,  "  like  apes, 
are  always  iu  mutiun;  *'  and  Dobrizhoffer  a^sert^  that  they 
difitH^ni  things  \sdiieli  t*i+t^api*  **  the  most  quick^aighted  En- 
ro|)ean/'  lle^jpectiiig  liearing^  tooj  there  is  similar^  if  lorn 
abundant,  evidenee.  iVll  have  read  of  the  feats  of  North 
American  Indian^  in  ileteeting  faint  soundi^;  and  the  acute 
hearing  of  the  Veddahs  is  shown  by  their  habit  of  tindiQg 
bees'  nmts  by  the  hum. 

StiJI  more  ainuidant  are  the  testimonies  respceting  their 
active  and  minute  okservation.  *'  Excellent  sui>ertieial  ob- 
servers/' is  the  characterization  Palgrave  gives  of  the  Bed- 
ouins. Burton  refers  to  the  '*  high  organization  of  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  *'  among  them;  and  Petheriek  proved^  by 
a  teat,  their  marvellous  powers  of  tracking.  In  South  Africa 
the  Hottentots!  ^^ho^v  astonishing  quickness  ''  in  ever^nhing 
relating  to  cattle; ''  uuil  (lalton  says  the  Damaras  *'  have  a 
wonderful  faculty  of  recollecting  any  ox  that  they  have 
once  seen,'*  It  is  the  same  in  America.  Burton,  speaking 
of  the  Prairie  Indians,  comments  on  the  '*  development  of 
the  |>erceptions  which  is  produced  by  the  c^oristant  and  mi- 
nute observatiims  of  a  liuiiteil  nuniber  of  olijects/'  In- 
atatices  are  given  showing  what  exact  topographers  the 
Ohippewayans  are;  and  the  Hke  is  alleged  of  the  Dakotahs. 
Bate$)  noti*-es  the  extra'*n!inary  '*  mmt^v  of  liH.ta!ity  *'  of  the 
Braa&iHaii  Iitilians.  Concerning  the  Arawaks,  Hillhouse 
says — **  When*  an  Euro]H*au  can  diacover  no  indication 
whatever^  an  Indian  will  piunt  nut  the  footsteps  of  any 
nttintier  of  negrm^s,  and  will  state  tlie  precise  day  on  which 
they  have  passed;  and  if  on  the  same  day  he  will  state  the 
hour,"  A  meniher  of  a  Guiana  trilx*  ''  will  tell  how  many 
inen^  women,  and  ehihlren  have  pass^Kl^  where  a  stranger 
could  only  see  faint  and  confused  nuirkB  on  the  path/' 
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"  Here  passes  one  who  does  not  belong  to  our  village/'  said 
a  native  of  Guiana  searching  for  tracks;  and  Schomburgh 
adds  that  their  power  "  borders  on  the  magical." 

Along  with  this  acuteness  of  perception  there  naturally 
goes  great  skill  in  those  actions  depending  on  immediate 
guidance  of  perception.  The  Esquimaux  show  great  dex- 
terity in  all  manual  works.  Kolben  asserts  that  the  Hot- 
tentots are  very  dexterous  in  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Of 
the  Euegians  it  is' said  that  "  their  dexterity  with  the  sling 
is  extraordinary."  The  skill  of  the  Andamanese  is  shown 
in  their  unerring  shots  with  arrows  at  forty  or  fifty  yards. 
Tongans  '*  are  great  adepts  in  managing  their  canoes."  The 
accuracy  with  which  an  Australian  propels  a  spear  with  his 
throwing-stick,  is  remarkable;  while  all  have  heard  of  his 
feats  with  the  boomerang.  And  from  the  Hill-tribes  of 
India,  the  Santals  may  be  singled  out  as  so  "  very  expert 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  "  that  they  kill  birds  on  the  >^ang, 
and  knock  over  hares  at  full  speed. 

Recognizing  some  exceptions  to  this  expertness,  as 
among  the  now-extinct  Tasmanians  and  the  Veddahs  of 
Ceylon;  and  observing  that  survival  of  the  fittest  must  ever 
have  tended  to  establish  these  traits  among  men  whose  lives 
from  hour  to  hour  depended  on  their  keen  senses,  quick 
observations,  and  efficient  uses  of  their  weapons;  we  have 
here  to  note  this  trait  as  significant  in  its  implications.  For 
in  virtue  of  a  general  antagonism  between  the  activities  of 
simple  faculties  and  the  activities  of  complex  faculties,  this 
dominance  of  the  lower  intellectual  life  hinders  the  higher 
intellectual  life.  In  proportion  as  the  mental  energies  go 
out  in  restless  perception,  they  cannot  go  out  in  deliberate 
thought.  This  truth  we  will  contemplate  from  another 
I)oint  of  Wew. 

§  41.  Not  having  special  senses  by  which  to  discrimi- 
nate, the  worm  swallows  bodily  the  mould  containing  vegetal 
matter  partially  decayed:    leaving  its  alimentary  canal  to 
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absorb  what  nutriment  it  can,  and  to  eject,  in  the  shape  of 
worm-cast,  the  95  per  cent,  or  so  that  is  innutritive.  Con- 
versely, the  higher  annulose  creature,  with  sj)ecial  senses, 
as  the  bee,  selects  from  plants  concentrated  nutritive  mat- 
ters wherewith  to  feed  its  larva>,  or,  as  the  spider,  sucks  the 
ready-prepared  juices  from  the  flies  it  entraps.  The  progress 
from  the  less  intelligent  to  the  more  intelligent  and  the  most 
intelligent  among  the  VerUhrata^  is  similarly  accompanied 
by  increasing  ability  in  the  selection  of  focxl.  By  herbivor- 
ous mammals  the  comparatively  innutritive  j)arts  of  plants 
have  to  be  devoured  in  great  quantities,  that  the  requisite 
amounts  of  nutriment  may  be  obtained ;  while  carnivorous 
animals,  which  are  mostly  more  sagacious,  live  on  concen- 
trated foods  of  which  small  quantities  suffice.  Though  the 
monkey  and  the  elephant  are  not  carnivorous,  yet  both  have 
I)owers  which,  certainly  by  the  one  and  ])rol)ably  by  the 
other,  are  used  in  choosing  the  nutritive  ])arts  of  plants  when 
these  are  to  be  had.  Coming  to  mankind,  we  observe  that 
the  diet  is  of  the  most  concentrated  kind  obtainable;  l)ut 
that  the  uncivilized  man  is  less  choice  in  his  diet  than  the 
civilized.  And  then  among  the  highly  civihzed  the  most 
nutritive  foo<l  is  carefully  separated  from  the  rest:  even  to 
the  extent  that  at  table  fragments  of  inferior  quality  are 
uneaten. 

My  purpose  in  naming  these  seemingly-irrelevant  con- 
trasts, is  to  point  out  the  analogy  betw(»en  progress  in  bodily 
nutrition  and  progress  in  mental  nutrition.  The  psychically 
higher,  like  the  physically  higher,  have  greater  powers  of 
selecting  materials  fit  for  assimilation.  Just  as  by  api)ear- 
an(re,  texture,  and  odour,  the  suj)erior  animal  is  guided  in 
choosing  food,  and  swallows  only  things  which  contain  much 
organizable  matter;  so  the  superior  mind,  aided  by  what 
we  may  figuratively  call  intellectual  scent,  passes  by  multi- 
tudes of  unorganizable  facts,  but  (juickly  detects  facts  full 
of  significance,  and  takes  them  in  as  materials  out  of  which 
cardinal  truths  may  be  elaborated.    The  less-developed  in- 
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telligences,  unable  to  decompose  these  more  complex  facts 
and  assimilate  their  components,  and  ha\dng  therefore  no 
appetites  for  them,  devour  with  aridity  facts  which  are 
mostly  valueless;  and  out  of  the  vast  mass  absorb  very  little 
that  helps  to  form  general  conceptions.  Concentrated  diet 
fumishe^l  by  the  experiments  of  the  physicist,  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  political  economist,  the  analyses  of  the  psycholo- 
gist, is  intolerable  to  them,  indigestible  by  them;  but  in- 
stead, they  swallow  with  greediness  the  trivial  details  of 
table-talk,  the  personalities  of  fashionable  life,  the  garbage 
of  the  police  and  divorce  courts;  while  their  reading,  in  ad- 
dition to  trashy  novels,  includes  memoirs  of  mediocrities, 
volumes  of  gossiping  correspondence,  with  an  occasional  his- 
toTv.  from  which  thev  carrv  awav  a  few  facts  about  battles 
and  the  doings  of  conspicuous  men.  By  such  minds,  this 
kind  of  intellectual  provender  Ls  alone  available;  and  to 
feed  them  on  a  higher  kind  would  be  as  impracticable  as  to 
feed  a  cow  on  meat. 

Suppose  this  contrast  exaggerated — suppose  the  descent 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  intellects  among  ourselves,  to 
l^  continued  by  a  second  descent  of  like  kind,  and  we  get 
ti>  the  intellect  of  the  primitive  man.  A  still  greater  atten- 
tion to  meaningless  details,  and  a  still  smaller  ability  to  se- 
lect facts  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn,  characterize 
the  savage.  Multitudes  of  simple  ol)serv'ations  are  inces- 
santly made  by  him;  but  such  few  as  have  significance,  lost 
in  the  mass  of  insignificant  ones,  pass  through  his  mind  with- 
out leaving  behind  any  data  for  thoughts,  worthy  to  be  so 
called.  Already  in  a  foregoing  section,  the  extreme  per- 
ceptive activity  of  the  lowest  races  has  been  illustrated ;  and 
here  may  be  added  a  few  illustrations  showing  the  reflective 
inactivity  going  along  wnth  it.  Of  the  Brazilian  Indian  ^Mr. 
Bates  remarks — "  I  believe  he  thinks  of  nothing  except  the 
matters  that  immediately  concern  his  daily  material  wants/' 
^'  Tie  observes  well,  but  he  can  deduce  nothing  profitable 
from  his  perceptions,'-   says  Burton,  describing  the  East 
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African;  and  ho  addfi  that  the  Afrit-an^s  mind  *'  will  not, 
and  apparoiilly  canntJt,  e&cape  froTii  tho  riiTlc  of  sense,  nor 
will  it  ocetipy  itself  with  aught  but  the  i>resent."  Still  niore 
definite  le#tiiminy  h  there  resj^ecring  the  Damara,  *'  who 
never  generalizes**'  Mr.  Galton  states  that  vne  *-  who  knew 
the  road  iierfectly  from  A  to  B  and  again  from  B  to  C  would 
have  no  idea  of  a  straight  ciit  from  A  to  V  i  he  hm  no  map 
of  the  countrv  in  his  mind,  but  an  intinity  of  loi^al  details/' 
Even  the  Bedouin,  as  Mr,  Palgravo  reniarki^,  '*  judges  of 
tilings  as  he  sc*es  tlrem  present  before  him^  not  in  their  clauses 
or  conseqneneeSr''  Some  semi-eivilized  pei*plesj  a»  the  Ta- 
hitians,  SandwiehUslanders,  »javansj  Suuiatran&,  Malagasy, 
do^  indeeil,  manifefit  **  qnickness  of  apprehension,  ,  .  . 
])enetration  and  sagacity*"'  Bnr  it  is  in  respet*t  of  siniide 
things  that  their  ]>owers  are  shown ;  as  witneas  the  ajssertion 
of  Mr.  Ellis  coneerning  the  Malagasy^  that  '*  faets,  anec- 
dotes, oeenrrences,  metaidiom,  or  falde.s,  relating  to  or  de- 
rivefjl  from  sensible  and  \dsible  objects,  appear  to  form  the 
basis  of  most  of  their  mental  exereises,'*  And  how  general 
is  this  tnilt  of  iinretleetivenesa  among  inferiur  raees^  is  im- 
plied by  L>r*  Pickering's  gtat<?metit  that,  in  the  course  of 
much  travel,  the  Fijians  were  the  only  savage  people  he  hail 
met  with  who  eoidd  give  i-easonsj  an<l  with  whom  it  was  p<js- 
sihle  to  hold  a  connected  conversation. 


§  42.  **  The  eccentricity  of  genius  "  is  a  current  phraae 
implying  the  exjiericnce  that  men  of  original  powers  are 
prone  to  act  in  ways  nnlike  ordinary  ways.  To  do  what  the 
world  does,  is  to  guide  iKdmvrour  by  imitation.  Deviating 
from  ordinary  tis^age^  is  declining  to  iniitiite.  And  the 
noticeable  fact  Ir  that  a  smaller  tendency  to  imitate  go*'S 
along  with  a  grc^iiter  tendency  in  evolve  new  ideaa  Under 
its  converse  aspect  we  may  tnu'O  this  rfdationship  bai^k 
ihrongb  early  st^igcs  of  rivilization.  There  was  hut  little 
originalirv^  in  the  middle  ages;  and  then*  was  but  little 
tendency  to  deviate  from  the  mo<lcs  of  living  establidhed  for 
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the  various  ranks.  Still  more  was  it  so  in  the  extinct  socie- 
ties of  the  East  Ideas  were  fixed;  and  prescription  was 
irresistible. 

Among  the  partially-ciyilized  races,  we  find  imitative- 
nesB  a  marked  trait  Everyone  has  heard  of  the  ways  in 
which  Negroes,  when  they  have  opportunities,  dress  and 
swi^gger  in  grotesque  mimicry  of  the  whites.  A  character- 
istic of  the  New  Zealanders  is  an  aptitude  for  imitation.  The 
Dyaks,  too,  show  "  love  of  imitation;  "  and  of  other  Ma- 
layo-Polynesians  the  like  is  alleged.  Mason  says  that  **  while 
the  Karens  originate  nothing  they  show  as  great  a  capabil- 
ity to  imitate  as  the  Chinese."  We  read  that  the  Kam- 
sehadales  have  a  "  peculiar  talent  of  mimicking  men  and 
animals;  "  that  the  Nootka-Sound  people  "  are  very  in- 
genious in  imitating;  "  that  the  Mountain  Snake  Indians 
imitate  animal  sounds  "  to  the  utmost  perfection."  South 
America  yields  like  evidence.  Hemdon  was  astonished  at 
the  mimetic  powers  of  the  Brazilian  Indians.  Wilkeji 
speaks  of  the  Patagonians  as  "'  admirable  mimics."  ^Vn( 
Dobrizhoffer  joins  with  his  remark  that  the  Guaranis  can 
imitate  exactly,  the  further  remark  that  they  bimgle  stupid- 
ly if  you  leave  anything  to  their  intelligence.  But  it  ia 
among  the  lowest  races  that  proneness  to  mimicry  is  most 
conspicuous.  Several  travellers  have  commented  on  the 
"  extraordinary  tendency  to  imitate  "  sho^\Ti  by  the  Fue- 
gians.  They  will  repeat  with  perfect  correctness  each  wor<l 
in  any  sentence  addressed  to  them — mimicking  the  maimer 
and  attitude  of  the  speaker.  So,  too,  according  to  Mouat, 
the  Andamaneae  show  high  imitative  powers;  and,  like  the 
Fuegians,  repeat  a  question  instead  of  answering  it.  Sturt 
gives  a  kindred  account  of  the  South  Australians,  who,  he 
says,  "  evinced  a  strange  perversity  "  **  in  repeating  words  " 
which  "  they  knew  were  meant  as  questions." 

In  this  imitativeness,  shown  least  bv  the  highest  mem- 
bers of  civilized  races  and  most  by  the  lowest  savages,  we 
see  again  the  antagonism  between  i)erceptive  activity  and 
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reflective  activity.  Among  inferior  gregarious  creatures,  as 
rooks  that  rise  in  a  flock  when  one  rises,  or  as  sheep  that  fol- 
low  a  leader  in  leaping,  we  see  an  almost  automatic  repeti- 
tion of  actions  witnessed  in  others;  and  this  peculiarity, 
common  to  the  lowest  human  types — this  tendency  to  *'  ape  '' 
tithcrs,  as  we  significantly  call  it — implies  a  smaller  de- 
parture from  the  brute  tjT)e  of  mind.  It  shows  us  a  mental 
action  which  is,  from  moment  to  moment,  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  outer  incidents;  and  is  therefore  but  little  deter- 
mined by  causes  invohang  excursiveness  of  thought,  im- 
agination, and  original  idea. 

§  43.  Our  conception  of  the  primitive  man — intellec- 
tual, will  grow  clearer  when,  with  the  above  inductions,  we 
join  illustrations  of  his  feeble  grasp  of  thought. 

Common  speech  fails  to  distinguish  between  mental  ac- 
tivities of  different  grades.  A  boy  is  called  clever  who  takes 
ill  simple  ideas  raj)idly,  though  he  may  prove  incapable  of 
taking  in  complex  ideas;  and  a  boy  is  condemned  as  stupid 
because  he  is  slow  in  rote-learning,  though  he  may  appre- 
hend abstract  tniths  more  quickly  than  his  teacher.  Con- 
trasts of  this  nature  must  be  recognized,  if  we  would  inter- 
pret the  conflicting  evidence  respecting  the  capacities  of  the 
uncivilized.  Even  of  the  Fuegians  we  read  that  they  "  are 
not  usually  deficient  in  intellect ; "  even  the  Andamanese  are 
described  as  '"  excessively  quick  and  clever;  "  and  the  Aus- 
tralians are  said  to  be  as  intelligent  as  our  own  peasants, 
l^ut  the  ability  thus  referred  to  as  possessed  by  men  of  the 
lowest  types,  is  one  for  which  the  simpler  faculties  suflSce; 
and  goes  along  with  inability  when  any  demand  is  made  on 
the  complex  faculties.  A  passage  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
(piotes  from  Mr.  Sproat's  account  of  the  Ahts  may  be  taken 
as  descriptive  of  the  average  state: — 

"The  native  mind,  to  an  educated  man,  seems  ^nerally  to  be 
asleep.  ...  On  his  attention  bein^jf  fully  aroused,  he  often  shows 
much  quickness  in  reply  and  ingenuity  in  argument.     But  a  short 
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coiiTeisatioo  wearies  him,  particularly  if  questions  are  asked  that  re- 
quire efforts  of  thought  or  memory  on  his  part.  The  mind  of  the 
savage  then  appears  to  rock  to  and  fro  out  of  mere  weakness.*' 
Spix  and  Martius  tell  lis  of  the  Brazilian  Indian  that 
"  scarcely  has  one  begun  to  question  him  about  his  language, 
when  he  grows  impatient,  complains  of  headache,  and  shows 
that  he  is  unable  to  bear  the  exertion;  "  and  according  to 
'  Mr.  Bates,  '^  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  their  notions  on  subjects 
that  require  a  little  abstract  thought."  When  the  Abipones 
''  are  unable  to  comprehend  anything  at  first  sight,  they 
soon  grow  weary  of  examining  it,  and  cry — *  What  is  it  after 
all? '  "  It  is  the  same  with  Negroes.  Burton  says  of  the 
East  Africans,  "  ten  minutes  sufficed  to  weary  out  the  most 
intellectual  '*  when  questioned  about  their  system  of  num- 
bers. And  even  of  so  comparatively  superior  a  race  as  the 
Malagasy,  it  is  remarked  that  they  "  do  not  seem  to  posscj^s 
the  qualities  of  mind  requisite  for  close  and  continued 
thought.*' 

On  obser^nng  that  to  frame  the  idea  of  a  species,  say 
trout,  it  is  needful  to  think  of  the  characters  common  to  trout 
of  different  sizes,  and  that  to  conceive  of  fish  as  a  class,  we 
must  imagine  various  kinds  of  fiish,  and  see  mentally  the 
likenesses  which  unite  them  notwithstanding  their  unlike- 
nesses;  we  perceive  that,  rising  from  the  consciousness  of 
individual  objects  to  the  consciousness  of  species,  and  again 
to  the  consciousness  of  genera,  and  orders,  and  classes,  each 
further  step  implies  more  power  of  mentally  grouping 
numerous  things  with  approximate  simultaneity.  And  per- 
ceiving this,  we  may  understand  why,  lacking  the  needful 
representativeness,  the  mind  of  the  savage  is  soon  exhausted 
with  any  thought  above  the  simplest.  Excluding  those  re- 
ferring to  individual  objects,  our  most  familiar  propositions, 
such  even  as  "  Plants  are  green,"  or  "  Animals  grow,"  are 
propositions  never  definitely  framed  in  his  consciousness; 
l>ecau8e  he  has  no  idea  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  apart  from 
kind.  And  of  course  until  he  has  become  familiar  with  gen- 
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oral  id€.as  and  abstract  ideas  of  the  lowest  grades,  tbociu  a 
grade  higlier  in  generality  and  aljs^traetness  are  Ineonceiv* 
able  hy  hini.  Tliis  will  hv  elueidati^d  ^*y  an  illustratiun  taken 
fruui  Mr.  Gal  ion  *6  aecouut  of  the  Damaraa,  showitig  how 
tlie  concrete,  made  to  serve  in  plaee  of  the  abstract  m  far  as 
]Kij^ibk%  soon  failsj  and  leav^  tbe  iiiind  incapable  of  higher 
thought ; — 

**  They  pimtU  very  much  alter  five  [in  coubting],  because  no  spAre 
hand  retnaiua  to  grusp  and  iccure  tlie  Pagers  that  ar^  n.^quired  for 
units ,  Yet  thej  seldom  lose  oxen ;  the  way  in  which  they  discover 
the  lOflfl  of  oae  is  not  by  iht*  number  of  the  herd  being  dim  Id  if  bed, 
but  by  tlie  absence  of  a  face  they  know.  When  bartering  is  going 
oa,  i»adi  sheep  must  be  paid  for  i^|iarately.  Thus,  suppose  two  sticka 
of  tobacco  to  be  the  rate  of  exchange  for  one  sbeep^  it  would  sorely 
poizle  a  Damara  to  take  two  aheep  and  give  him  four  Mticka/' 

Tbk  mental  state  is^  in  another  tLircn-tion,  exenipUlied  hy 
the  .statement  of  Mr.  Uodgm>n  eonceming  the  IIilhtrilx*a  of 
India.  '^  Light,"  he  sajs,  "  ii^  a  high  abgtractian  which  none 
of  my  informants  can  grasp,  though  tliev  readily  give  e<iuiva- 
ts  for  sniishine  and  candle  or  lire-flame/*  And  Sj>ix  und 
artius  further  exemplify  it  when  they  ^ay  that  it  would  he 
vain  to  *ieek  in  the  language  of  the  Brazilian  Indians  "  wonk 
for  the  abstract  ideas  of  plant,  animal,  and  the  still  more 
abstract  notions,  colour,  tone,  sex,  siH.H*ie4>,  etc.;  such  a  gen- 
erallzatifin  of  ideas  ia  found  among  them  only  in  the  fre- 
quently  nse<l  infinitive  of  the  verbs  to  walk,  to  eat,  to  drink^ 
to  danee^  to  sing,  to  hear,  etc."  ^ 

§  44.  Not  until  there  is  forinetl  a  general  idea,  hy  colli-  ^^ 
gating  many  special  ideas  which  have  a  common  trait  amid 
their  diflFercnces — not  no  til  thei*e  follows  the  possibility  of 
(Connecting  in  thought  this  common  trait  with  some  iither 
trait  als*>  ]MT«we88ed  in  common,  can  there  arise  the  id(*a  of  a 
causal  relation;  and  not  until  many  different  caiL^al  rela- 
tions have  lK*en  observed,  can  there  result  the  conception 
of  causal  nlation  in  the  abstract.  By  the  primitive  uian, 
therefore,  such  distinction  as  we  make  between  natural  and 
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uimatural  cannot  be  made.  Just  as  the  child,  ignorant  of  the 
coorse  of  things,  gives  credence  to  an  impossible  fiction  as 
readily  as  to  a  familiar  fact;  so  the  savage,  similarly  with- 
out classified  and  systematized  knowledge,  ieeh  no  iiicon- 
groity  between  any  absurd  falsehood  propounded  to  him  and 
some  general  truth  which  we  class  as  established:  there 
being,  for  him,  no  such  established  general  truth. 

Hence  his  credulity.  If  the  young  Indian  takes  as  his 
totem,  and  thereafter  regards  as  sacred,  the  first  animal  he 
dreams  about  during  a  fast — if  the  Xegro,  when  bent  on  an 
important  undertaking,  chooses  for  a  god  to  help  him  the 
first  object  he  sees  on  going  out,  and  sacrifices  to  it  and  prays 
to  it — if  the  Veddah,  failing  in  a  shot  with  his  arrow,  as- 
cribes the  failure  not  to  a  bad  aim  but  to  insufficient  pro- 
pitiation of  his  deity;  we  must  regard  the  implied  convic- 
tions as  normal  accompaniments  of  a  mental  state  in  which 
the  organization  of  experiences  has  not  gone  far  enough  to 
evolve  the  idea  of  natural  causation. 

•>^  §  45.  Absence  of  the  idea  of  natural  causation,  implies 
absence  of  rational  ^rprise. 

Until  there  has  been  reached  the  belief  that  certain  con- 
nexions in  things  are  constant,  there  can  be  no  astonishment 
on  meeting  with  cases  seemingly  at  variance  with  this  belief. 
The  behaviour  of  the  uncultivated  among  ourselves  teaches 
us  this.  Show  to  a  rustic  a  remarkable  experiment,  such  as 
the  rise  of  liquid  in  a  capillary  tube,  or  the  spontaneous 
boiling  of  warm  water  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  instead 
of  the  amazement  you  expected  he  shows  a  vacant  indif- 
ference. That  which  struck  you  with  wonder  when  first  you 
saw  it,  because  apparently  irreconcilable  with  your  general 
ideas  of  physical  processes,  does  not  seem  wonderful  to  him, 
because  he  is  without  those  general  ideas.  And  now  if  w(» 
suppose  the  rustic  divested  of  what  general  ideas  he  has,  and 
the  causes  of  surprise  thus  made  still  fewer,  we  get  the 
mental  state  of  the  primitive  man. 
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Of  the  lowest  r4it'f*si,  dbrpganl  of  novelties  h  aliQost 
11  li i f oriiil V  u  1  legtu [ ,  According  to  ( *of>k,  tlie  Vu egia tis  shower  1 
uttf*i'  iudift'ereuce  in  pn^seiiL-e  of  thingji  that  were  Piitirely 
m*w  to  tlierti,  T\w  ^auiQ  voyager  observed  in  the  AiL^traliaiLs 
a  lik**  j»oeii)iimty;  and  Daiupier  t^ys  thoj^e  lie  hud  oa  board 
'*  if  id  not  rioHee  tmy  thing  else  in  tlie  ship  '*  than  what  tliev 
had  to  eat.  So,  too,  the  Tajsmaniaui*  were  tdiaraeterized  by 
Cook's  ABrgeon  as  exhibiting  no  surprise,  Wallis  asserts  of 
the  Patagonians^  tiiat  they  showed  the  mo^tt  "  unaeconnt' 
al*!e  infHfference  **  to  everything  amund  them  on  shiplward; 
even  the  lookin^-ghu^s,  thfjiigli  it  atTorded  great  diverBion, 
( '  .\e  i  teil  n  0  a^t  on  is  h  n  I  e  n  t :  a  n  d  W  i  Ikea  dese  ri  I  )ea  11  k  e  e  ond  lie  t. 
]  al**o  find  it  state*!  of  the  village  Veddalis  tiiat  tWi>  of  them 
**  showed  no  siiq>rise  at  a  looking-glass/*  And  of  the  Sa* 
nioietles  we  read  that  '*  nothing  but  the  looking-glasses 
en  used  any  siir|irisc  in  tliem  for  an  instant;  again  a  moment 
and  this  ceased  to  draw  their  attention/* 


§  40.  Along  with  absence  of  snrprise  there  goes  aljsenec 
of  eurioiiity;  and  where  there  is  least  faenlty  of  thonglit, 
even  aBtoni^lxment  may  be  excited  witRoiit  eansing  inqnir\\ 
Illustrating  this  trait  in  the  Bn.alnnen,  Bnndiell  says^*'  I 
showed  them  a  tooking*ghiss;  at  this  they  langhed,  and 
stared  with  vacant  fiiirprise  and  wonder  to  see  their  own 
faec^;  bnt  expressed  not  the  least  enriosity  about  it/-  Where 
enriosity  exist34  we  tind  it  among  races  of  not  so  low  a  grade. 
That  of  the  Xew  Caledonians  was  remarked  by  Cook;  and 
that  of  ilir  Xinv  rtviineu  ]ieople  by  Earl  and  by  Jnkes.  Still 
more  decider!  is  an  inrpiiring  nature  among  the  relativcly- 
advaric'tHl  ilalayo-PoIynesians.  According  to  Boyle,  the 
Dyaks  have  an  insult iable  ciiHofl^ity*  The  8amoanB,  too,  *'  are 
nsually  vrrv  inquisitive;  **  and  tin*  Tahitians  *'  are  remark* 
ably  eitri(iiTs  and  inquisitave/* 

Evidently  this  al^senc^e  of  dc^in^  for  in  format  inn  abont 
new  things,  whii^h  idiarac^fji^rizes  the  lowest  mental  estate,  piv* 
vcrnts  the  growth  of  that  generalized  knowledge  which  makes 
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rational  surprise,  and  consequent  rational  inquisitiveness, 
possible.  If  his  "  want  of  curiosity  is  extreme,"  as  Mr.  Bates 
says  of  the  Cuctoia  Indian,  the  implication  is  tliat  he  "  trou- 
bles himself  very  little  concerning  the  causes  of  the  natural 
phenomena  around  him.''  Lacking  ability  to  think,  and 
the  accompanying  desire  to  know,  the  savage  is  ^\4thout  tend- 
ency to  speculate.  Even  when  there  is  raised  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  often  put  by  Park  to  the  Negroes — ''  What  Ix?- 
came  of  the  sun  during  the  night,  and  whether  we  should  see 
the  same  sun,  or  a  different  one,  in  the  morning,"  no  reply 
is  forthcoming.  "  I  found  that  they  considered  the  question 
as  very  childish:  .  .  .  they  had  never  indulged  a  conjec- 
ture, nor  formed  any  hypothesis,  about  the  matter." 

The  general  fact  thus  exemplified  is  one  (]uite  at  vari- 
ance with  current  ideas  respecting  the  thoughts  of  the  primi- 
tive man.  He  is  conunonly  pictured  as  theorizing  about 
surrounding  appearances;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  need  for  ex- 
planations of  them  does  not  occur  to  him. 

§  47.  One  more  general  trait  nuist  be  named — I  mean 
the  lack  of  constructive  imagination.  This  lack  naturally 
goes  along  with  a  life  of  simple  perception,  <>f  imitativeness, 
of  concrete  ideas,  and  of  incapacity  for  abstract  ideas. 

The  collection  of  implements  and  weapons  arranged  by 
General  Pitt-Rivers,  to  show  their  relationships  to  a  common 
original,  suggests  that  primitive  men  are  not  to  be  credite<l 
with  such  inventiveness  as  even  their  simple  api)Hances  seem 
to  indicate.  These  have  arisen  by  small  modifications;  and 
the  natural  selection  of  such  mo<lifications  has  led  unobtru- 
sively to  various  kinds  of  appliances,  without  any  distinct 
devising  of  them. 

Evidence  of  another  kind,  ])ut  of  like  meaning,  is  fur- 
uisljcrl  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  pa])or  on  the  **  Races  of  the 
Nile  Basin,"  in  which  he  points  out  that  the  huts  of  the  re- 
spective tribes  are  as  constant  in  their  types  as  are  the  nests 
of  birds:  each  tribe  of  the  one,  like  each  specfies  of  the  other, 
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having  a  peculiarity.  The  like  permanent  differences  he 
says  hold  among  their  head-dresses;  and  he  further  asserts 
of  head-dresses,  as  of  huts,  that  they  have  diverged  from  one 
another  in  proportion  as  the  languages  have  diverged.  All 
which  facts  show  us  that  in  these  races  the  thoughts,  re- 
strained within  narrow  established  courses,  have  not  the 
freedom  required  for  entering  into  new  combinations,  and 
so  initiating  new  modes  of  action  and  new  forms  of  product. 
Where  we  find  ingenuity  ascribed,  it  is  to  races  such  as 
the  Tahitians,  Javans,  etc.,  who  have  risen  some  stages  in 
civilization,  who  have  considerable  stocks  of  abstract  words 
and  ideas,  who  show  rational  surprise  and  curiosity,  and  who 
thus  evince  higher  intellectual  development. 

§  48.  Here  we  come  to  a  general  truth  allied  to  those 
with  which,  in  the  two  foregoing  chapters,  I  have  preluded 
the  summaries  of  results — the  truth  that  the  primitive  intel- 
lect develops  rapidly,  and  early  reaches  its  limit. 

In  the  Prijiciphs  of  Psychology^  §  165, 1  have  shown 
that  the  children  of  Australians,  of  Negroes  in  the  United 
States,  of  Xogroes  on  the  Nile,  of  Andamanese,  of  New  Zea- 
landers,  of  Sandwich  Islanders,  are  quicker  than  European 
children  in  acquiring  simple  ideas,  but  presently  stop  short 
from  inability  to  grasp  the  complex  ideas  readily  grasped 
by  European  children,  when  they  arrive  at  thom.  To  testi- 
monies before  <]u<>t<Ml  I  may  add  the  remark  of  Mr.  Reade, 
that  in  E<iuatorial  Africa  the  children  are  "  absurdly  pre- 
cooious;  "  tlic  statement  of  Captain  Burton,  that  ^Mhe 
negro  cliiM,  like  the  East  Indian,  is  much  '  sharper '  than 
tlio  European  ...  at  the  age  of  pul)erty  this  precocity 
.  .  .  (lisiipp<»ai-s;  "  and  the  description  of  the  Aleuts  of 
Alaska,  who  '*  up  to  a  certain  point  are  readily  taught." 
Thisiearly  (»essation  of  development  implies  both  low  intel- 
lectual nature  and  a  great  impediment  to  intellectual  ad- 
vance; since  it  makes  the  larger  part  of  life  unmodifiable 
by  further  experiences.     On  reading  of  the  East  African, 
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that  he  "  unites  the  incapacity  of  infancy  with  the  unpliancy 
of  age,"  and  of  the  Australians  that  "  after  twenty  their 
mental  vigour  seems  to  decline,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  seems 
nearly  extinct;  "  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  greatly  this  arrest 
of  mental  evolution  hinders  improvement  where  improve- 
ment is  most  required. 

The  intellectual  traits  of  the  uncivilized,  thus  made 
specially  difficult  to  change,  may  now  be  recapitulated  while 
observing  that  they  are  traits  recurring  in  the  children  of 
the  civilized. 

Infancy  shows  us  an  absorption  in  sensations  and  percep- 
tion3  akin  to  that  which  characterizes  the  savage.  In  pull- 
ing to  pieces  its  toys,  in  making  mud-pies,  in  gazing  at  each 
new  thing  or  person,  the  child  exhibits  great  tendency  to 
observe  with  little  tendency  to  reflect.  There  is, 

again,  an  obvious  parallelism  in  the  mimetic  propensity. 
Children  are  ever  dramatizing  the  lives  of  adults;  and  sav- 
ages, along  with  their  other  mimicries,  similarly  dramatize 
the  actions  of  their  civilized  visitors.  Want  of 

power  to  discriminate  between  useless  and  useful  facts,  char- 
acterizes the  juvenile  mind,  as  it  does  the  mind  of  the  primi- 
tive man.  This  inability  to  select  nutritive  facts  necessarily 
accompanies  low  development;  since,  until  generalization 
has  made  some  progress,  and  the  habit  of  generalizing 
has  become  established,  there  cannot  be  reached  the  con- 
ception that  a  fact  has  a  remote  value  apart  from  any  im- 
mediate value  it  may  have.  Again,  we  see  in  the 
young  of  our  own  race  a  similar  inability  to  concentrate  the 
attention  on  anything  complex  or  abstract.  The  mind  of 
the  child,  as  well  as  that  of  the  savage,  soon  wandei's  from 
sheer  exhaustion  when  generalities  and  involved  proposi- 
tions have  to  be  dealt  with.  From  feebleness  of 
the  Jiigher  intellectual  faculties  comes,  in  both  cases,  an 
al)8ence,  or  a  paucity,  of  ideas  grasped  by  those  faculties. 
The  child,  like  the  savage,  has  few  words  of  even  a  low  grade 
of  abstractedness,  and  none  of  a  higher  grade.    For  a  long 
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time  It  is  faiuiliar  with  rat,  tl*>g,  horse,  cow.  Inn  lias  m*  eoa- 
ceptiuii  of  aniriuil  apart  from  kiiid;  aiitl  year?  elapse  before 
words  midiiig  iti  ion  and  %  oeeiir  in  it^  voi*alnilary,  Thiiii, 
ill  hoth  east^!3|  the  verv  iitii>lc[ii('fit:4  of  develojied  tlumglit 
are  vvai»ting.  Uiii*i»inditMl  as  its  miiid  w  with  geii- 

enil  truths,  and  with  tho  coneeption  of  natural  onJer,  the 
i'ivilLzt'd  ehiM  whrTi  ipiiti*  young,  like  the  savage  throitghimt 
life,  showii  but  little  rational  surpriM:*  or  rational  euriofiitT, 
Something  startling  to  the  senseg  makers  it  stare  vacantly, 
or  perhaps  ery;  but  let  it  see  a  ehpinieal  exfRTinient,  or 
draw  ii^  attention  to  the  behaviour  of  a  gy rosseope,  and  its 
interest  is  like  that  showTi  in  a  coniinon-plHee  new  toy.  After 
a  time,  iudeed,  when  the  higher  intelleetnal  powers  it  in- 
heriti^  are  beginning  to  art*  and  when  its  ?tage  of  mental 
developmeiit  represents  that  of  sueh  semi-civilised  races  as 
the  MaIayo'Folyne*iiani^,  rational  &ur|m.se  and  rational  enri- 
osity  about  eauses,  bi'gin  to  sho^*  themseh^ei?.  Bnt  even  then 
its  extreme  ereduliry,  like  that  of  the  savage,  shows  us  the 
resnlt  of  undevelt»petl  ideas  of  eausation  and  law*  Any 
story,  however  monstrous,  is  believetl ;  and  any  explanation, 
however  absurd,  is  accepted* 

And  here,  in  tinal  elueirhifion  of  these  intelleetnal  traits 
of  the  priniitive  man,  let  me  point  out  that,  like  the  emo- 
Monal  traits,  they  could  not  be  nther  than  they  are  in  the 
abflf^nce  of  the  eonditions  brought  about  l»y  social  eyolnlion. 
In  the  PtincipUs  ttf  P^tjchuhHjt/^  §S  4:84^41^3,  it  was 
i*hown  in  various  wa>^  that  only  as  societies  grow,  become 
•organized,  and  gain  stahiltry,  do  there  ari^  those  I'xiieri- 
enees  by  asainiilafiug  whieli  the  powers  of  thought  develop. 
It  needs  bnt  to  ask  what  woidd  hnp[>en  to  ourselves  were  the 
whole  mass  t»f  existing  knowledge  olditerafed,  and  were  chil- 
ilren  with  nothing  beyond  their  nnrserydanguage  left  to 
gmw  np  withont  guidance  or  instruction  from  adults  to 
perccivp  that  even  nnw  the  higher  intellectTial  factllties 
would  be  aluioi^t  inot»erative-»  from  lack  nf  the  raatjiTials  and 
aids  aecmnulated  by  past  civilissatiou.    And  seeing  this,  we 
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cannot  fail  to  see  that  development  of  the  higher  intellectual 
faculties  has  gone  on  part  passu  with  social  advance,  alike 
as  cause  and  consequence;  that  the  primitive  man  could  not 
evolve  these  higher  intellectual  faculties  in  the  absence  of 
a  fit  environment;  and  that  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  his 
progress  was  retarded  by  the  absence  of  capacities  which 
only  progress  could  bring. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

PRIMITIVE    IDEAS. 

§  49.  Yet  a  further  preparation  for  interpreting  social 
phenomena  is  needed.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  ac- 
quaint ourselves,  first  with  the  external  factors,  and  then 
with  those  internal  factors  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  three 
chapters.  The  behaviour  of  the  social  unit  as  exposed  to 
environing  conditions — inorganic,  organic,  and  super-or- 
ganic— depends  in  })art  on  certain  additional  traits.  Beyond 
those  visible  specialities  of  organization  which  the  body  dis- 
plays, and  beyond  those  hidden  specialities  of  organization 
implied  by  the  mental  type,  there  are  those  specialities,  still 
less  traceable,  implied  by  the  acquired  beliefs.  As  accumu- 
lated ancestral  experiences,  moulding  the  nervous  struc- 
tures, produce  the  mental  powers;  so  personal  experiences, 
daily  elaborated  into  thoughts,  cause  small  modifications  of 
those  structures  and  powers.  A  complete  accoimt  of  the 
original  social  unit  must  include  these  modifications — or 
rather,  must  include  the  correlative  ideas  implying  them. 
For,  manifestly,  the  ideas  he  forms  of  himself  of  other 
beings  and  of  the  surrounding  world,  greatly  affect  his  con- 
duct. 

A  description  of  these  final  modifications,  or  of  the  corre- 
sponding ideas,  is  diflicult  to  give.  Obstacles  stand  in  the 
way  alike  of  inductive  interpretation  and  deductive  inter- 
pretation.   We  must  first  glance  at  these. 
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§  50.  To  determine  what  conceptions  are  truly  primitive 
would  be  easy  if  we  had  accoimts  of  truly  primitive  men. 
But  there  are  reasons  for  suspecting  that  men  of  the  lowest 
types  now  known,  forming  social  groups  of  the  simplest 
kinds,  do  not  exemplify  men  as  they  originally  were.  Prob- 
ably most  of  them  had  ancestors  in  higher  states;  and 
among  their  beliefs  remain  some  which  were  evolved  during 
those  higher  states.  While  the  current  degradation  theory 
is  untenable,  the  theory  of  progression,  in  its  ordinary  form, 
seems  to  me  untenable  also.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  notion 
that  savagery  is  caused  by  lapse  from  civilization,  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  evidence;  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
adequate warrant  for  the  notion  that  the  lowest  savagery 
has  never  been  any  higher  than  it  is  now.  It  is  possible, 
and,  I  believe,  probable,  that  retrogression  has  been  as  fre- 
quent as  progression. 

Evolution  is  commonly  conceived  to  imply  in  everything 
an  intrinsic  tendency  to  become  something  higher.  This 
is  an  erroneous  conception  of  it.  In  all  cases  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  co-operation  of  inner  and  outer  factors.  This 
co-operation  works  changes  until  there  is  reached  an  equi- 
librium between  the  en\aroning  actions  and  the  actions 
which  the  aggregate  opposes  to  them — a  complete  equi- 
librium if  the  aggregate  is  without  life,  and  a  moving  equi- 
librium if  the  aggregate  is  living.  Thereupon  evolution, 
continuing  to  show  itself  only  in  the  progressing  integration 
that  ends  in  rigidity,  practically  ceases.  If,  in  the  case  of 
the  living  aggregates  forming  a  species,  the  environing 
actions  remain  constant,  the  species  remains  constant.  If 
the  environing  actions  change,  the  species  changes  until  it 
re-eqiiilibriates  itself  with  them.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  this  change  constitutes  a  step  in  evohition.  Usually 
neither  advance  nor  recession  results;  and  often,  certain 
previously-acquired  structures  being  rendered  superfluous, 
there  results  a  simpler  form.  Only  now  and  then  does  the 
environing  change  initiate  in  the  organism  a  new  complica- 
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tion,  and  so  produce  a  somewhat  higher  structure.  Ilence 
the  truth  that  while  for  immeasurable  periods  some  types 
have  not  sensibly  altered,  and  while  in  other  types  there  has 
been  further  evolution,  there  are  many  t\'])es  in  which 
retrogression  has  happened.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  such 
facts  as  that  the  highest  orders  of  reptiles,  the  Ptcrosauria 
and  Dirwsauria  which  once  had  many  geneni  superior  in 
structure  and  gigantic  in  size,  have  become  extinct,  while 
lower  orders  of  reptiles  have  survived;  or  to  such  facts  as 
that  in  many  genera  of  mammals  there  once  existed  species 
larger  than  any  of  their  allies  existing  now;  but  1  ref (El- 
more especially  to  the  fact  that  of  parasitic  creatures  in- 
numerable kinds  are  degraded  modifications  of  higher  crea- 
tures. Of  all  existing  s}>ecies  of  animals,  if  we  include  para- 
sites, the  greater  number  have  retrograded  from  structuies 
to  which  their  ancestors  had  once  advanced.  Indeed,  j)ro- 
gression  in  some  types  often  invo/re«  retrogression  in  others. 
For  the  more  evolved  type,  conquering  by  the  aid  of  its  ac- 
quired superiority,  habitually  drives  competing  types  into 
inferior  habitats  and  less  profitable  modes  of  life:  usually 
im})lving  disuse  and  decay  of  their  higher  powers. 

As  with  organic  evolution,  so  with  super-organic  evolu- 
tion. Though,  taking  the  entire  assemblage  of  societies, 
evolution  may  Ix*  held  ineWtable  as  an  ultimate  effect  of 
the  co-operating  factors,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  acting  on 
them  all  through  indefinite  periods;  yet  it  cannot  be  held 
inevitable  in  each  particular  society,  or  even  probable.  A 
social  organism,  like  an  individual  organism,  undergoes 
modifications  until  it  comes  into  equilibrium  with  environ- 
ing conditions;  and  thereupon  continues  without  further 
change  of  structure.  When  the  conditions  are  changed 
meteon)logically,  or  geologically,  or  by  alterations  in  the 
Flora  and  Fauna,  or  by  migration  consequent  on  pressure 
of  population,  or  by  flight  before  usur|iing  races,  some 
change  of  so<*ial  structure  results.  But  this  change  does 
not  necessarily  ini]>ly  advance.    Often  it  is  towards  neither 
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a  higher  nor  a  lower  structure.  When  the  habitat  entails 
modes  of  life  that  are  inferior,  degradation  follows.  Only 
occasionally  does  the  new  combination  of  factors  produce  a 
change  constituting  a  step  in  social  evolution,  and  initiating 
a  social  type  which  spreads  and  supplants  inferior  social 
types.  And  with  these  super-organic  aggregates,  as  with 
the  organic  aggregates,  progression  in  some  causes  retro- 
gression in  others.  The  more-evolved  societies  drive  the  less- 
evolved  societies  into  unfavourable  habitats;  and  so  entail 
on  them  decrease  of  size,  or  decay  of  structure,  or  both. 

Direct  evidence  forces  this  conclusion  upon  us.  Lapse 
from  higher  civilization  to  lower  civilization,  made  familiar 
during  school-days,  is  further  exemplified  as  our  knowledge 
widens.  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Phoenicians, 
Persians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans — it  needs  but  to  name 
these  to  be  reminded  that  many  large  and  highly-evolved 
societies  have  either  disappeared,  or  have  dwindled  to  bar- 
barous hordes,  or  have  been  long  passing  through  slow 
decay.  Ruins  show  us  that  in  Java  there  existed  in  the 
past  a  more-developed  society  than  exists  now ;  and  the  like 
is  shown  by  ruins  in  Cambodia.  Peru  and  Mexico  were 
once  the  seats  of  societies  large  and  elaborately  organized, 
which  have  been  disorganized  by  conquest ;  and  where  the 
cities  of  Central  America  once  contained  great  populations 
carrying  on  various  industries  and  arts,  there  are  now  but 
scattered  tribes  of  savages.  Unquestionably,  causes  like 
those  which  produced  these  retrogressions,  have  been  at 
work  during  the  whole  period  of  human  existence.  Always 
there  have  been  cosmical  and  terrestrial  changes  going  on, 
which,  l)ettering  some  habitats,  have  made  others  worse; 
always  there  have  been  over-populations,  spreadings  of 
tribes,  conflicts  with  other  tribes,  and  escape  of  the  defeated 
info  localities  unfit  for  such  advanced  social  life  as  they 
had  reached;  always,  where  evolution  has  been  uninterfered 
^rifh  externally,  there  have  been  those  decays  and  dissolu- 
tions which  complete  the  cycles  of  social  changes.     And 
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the  iiiiptif*atioii  is  that  remnaiiLi  rif  inferior  race#j  taking 
refuge  iu  inclement,  barreiij  or  otherwise  until  regions^  have 
retrogradetU 

Probably^  theHj  most  of  the  tribes  known  as  lowest,  ex* 
hibit  8on»e  social  phenoinenu  which  niv  diie^  not  to  eause-s 
now  operating,  but  to  cauM*s  that  operated  dnring  pa«t 
social  states  liigher  than  the  present*  This  aj?^;^  eoncUi- 
iiion  harnioni/j's  with  the  facts;  and,  indeed,  is  snggestcJ 
hy  faet^  otherwise  inexplieahh\  Take,  for  example,  some 
furnished  by  the  Australians.  DiviJed  into  tribes  wander* 
ing  over  a  wide  area,  the^e  savages  ha\'e,  notwithstanding 
their  antagouisui^,  a  eoni|)lex  syateiii  of  reiationships,  and 
consecjueut  interdicts  on  marriage,  which  eonM  not  jwsfdbly 
have  been  framed  by  any  agreement  amnng  them  as  they 
now  exist ;  but  whieh  aie  comprehensible  ai^  having  survived 
from  a  state  in  which  there  was  closer  union,  and  subordiua- 
rioii  to  some  common  rule,  Snch,  also,  is  the  imjilieation  of 
the  circumcision,  and  the  kntx-king-out  of  teeth,  w4iich  wo 
find  among  them.  For  when  we  eoine  hereafter  t^  deal  with 
Ixxlily  mutilations^  we  shall  see  that  they  all  imply  a  &ul»- 
onlination,  political,  or  ecclesiastical,  or  both,  such  as  these 
rae.es  do  nt^t  now  exhibit. 

Hence,  then,  a  difHcuhy  in  aaeertaining  inductively  what 
are  primitive  ideaa.  Of  the  ideas  current  among  men  now 
fonning  the  rudest  9o«*ieties,  there  are  most  likely  mnici 
which  have  des4*ended  by  tradition  from  higher  statt.^»  These 
hftve  to  he  disf^riminatM  from  truly  primitive  ideas;  so  that 
dmple  induction  docs  not  suffice. 


§51,  To  the  dedut^tive  method  there  are  obstacles  of 
another  kind  but  equally  great.  Comprehension  of  the 
thnughts  geuf*rateil  in  ihe  primitive  man  hy  converse  with 
the  surrounding  %vorld,  can  be  had  only  by  looking  at  the 
sunriumding  world  from  his  stand-|Kiint.  Tlie  accuraulatinl 
knowledge  acquire*!  during  education,  nmst  l>c  supprussfMl; 
and  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  conceptions  which,  partly 
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by  inheritance  and  partly  by  individual  culture,  have  been 
firmly  established.  None  can  do  this  completely,  and  few 
can  do  it  even  partially. 

It  needs  but  to  observe  what  unlit  methods  are  used  by 
teachers,  to  be  convinced  that  even  among  the  disciplined 
the  power  to  frame  thoughts  which  are  widely  unlike  their 
own,  is  very  small.  When  we  see  the  juvenile  mind  plied 
with  generalities  before  it  has  any  of  the  concrete  facts  to 
which  they  refer — when  we  see  mathematics  introduced 
under  the  purely  rational  form,  instead  of  under  that  empiri- 
cal form  with  which  it  should  be  commenced  by  the  child,  as 
it  was  commenced  by  the  race — when  we  see  a  subject  so 
abstract  as  grammar  put  among  the  first  instead  of  among 
the  last,  and  see  it  taught  analytically  instead  of  syntheti- 
cally; we  have  ample  evidence  of  the  prevailing  inability  to 
conceive  the  ideas  of  undeveloped  minds.  And  if,  though 
lately  children  themselves,  men  find  it  hard  to  re-think  the 
thoughts  of  the  child;  still  harder  must  they  find  it  to  re- 
think the  thoughts  of  the  savage.  To  keep  out  automorphic 
interpretations  is  beyond  our  power.  To  look  at  things  with 
the  eyes  of  absolute  ignorance,  and  ol)serve  how  their  attri- 
butes and  actions  originally  grouped  themselves  in  the 
mind,  implies  a  self-suppression  that  is  impracticable. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  here  do  our  best  to  conceive  the 
surrounding  world  as  it  appeared  to  the  primitive  man ;  that 
we  may  be  able  the  better  to  interpret  deductively  the  evi- 
dence available  for  induction.  And  though  we  are  incapable 
of  reaching  the  conception  by  a  direct  process,  we  may  ajv 
proach  to  it  by  an  indirect  process.  The  doctrine  of  evolution 
will  help  us  to  delineate  primitive  ideas  in  some  of  their  lead- 
ing traits.  Having  inferred,  a  priori,  the  characters  of  those 
ideas,  we  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  prepared  to  realize  them  in 
imagination,  and  then  to  discern  them  as  actually  existing. 

§  52.  Our  postulate  must  be  that  primitive  ideas  are 
natural,  and,  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  occur. 
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mtioEaL  lu  early  life  we  liave  \men  taught  that  human 
luUiire  is  everywhere  the  same.  Led  thus  tu  (contemplate 
tlio  Ijeliefn  of  sava^jjcH  as*  beliefs  eiitertaiiiod  bv  mincb  like 
our  i^vniy  we  uiarvt*!  at  their  strangeness,  aiiU  aserilje  per- 
versify  to  tlnjse  who  hold  them.  This  error  w^e  must  replace 
hy  the  truth  that  tiie  lawi  of  ihouglit  are  everywhere  the 
game;  and  that,  pfiven  the  data  as  known  to  him,  the  priuii- 
tivf  man's  inference  is  the  reasonahle  iuferenee* 

From  it-s  lowest  to  its  highest  grades  intelligence  iiroeeeds 
l)y  the  clasaing  of  f*hjeet^  and  the  classing  of  relations; 
which  are,  in  fact,  different  aspects  of  the  same  proeesd, 
{Primiiple^  if  P»i/eholiMjy,  %%  ;JOi>— 31t>,  §  381.)  On  thp 
one  hand,  pen-eption  of  an  objei!t  implies  that  its  attributes 
ai*e  severally  elas^sed  with  like  before-known  attrihnteSj  and 
the  relation^?  in  which  they  stand  tu  %*nv  anotlier  willi  like 
liefoi^knovvn  relations:  while  the  object  itself,  in  being 
known,  is  ehisseil  with  its  like  as  snch  or  such.  Ou  the  otheF 
hand,  every  step  in  i-eaHoriijig  implies  that  the  object  of 
whi*!h  any  tin  ng  m  jiredicated^  is  classed  \vith  objeet*>  pre- 
viously known  of  like  kind;  implies  that  the  attribute, 
ITower,  or  act,  predicated,  is  classed  as  like  other  previt>naly- 
known  attributes,  [wwei^,  or  acts;  and  implies  that  the  rela- 
tion between  the  object  and  this  predicated  attribute,  power^ 
or  ac  t,  is  c  1  asse*  1  wi  th  p  re  vi  o\i  s  1  j-  k  n  o  wti  1  i  ke  rp  I  a  t  i  i  »n  s .  Th  is 
af^iniilation  of  states  of  const*ione?ness  of  all  orders  with  their 
like^  in  past  ex|KMieuce,  which  is  the  univei*s^l  lutelkH'tnal 
process,  animal  ami  liuman,  leads  to  rcsniti?  tliat  are  «*iirrect 
in  propoilion  to  the  pi>wer  of  a]>preciating  likenesses  and 
unlikene^^es.  Where  simple  tenns  stand  in  relations  that 
are  simple,  direct,  and  dose,  the  classing  can  Ik?  riglitly  ear- 
*  ried  on  by  simple  niimU;  but  jti  ]>roportion  as  the  ternis  are 
complex  and  the  relations  l>etween  them  involved,  indirect, 
n:*tnot-e,  the  classing  f*an  be  rightly  carried  on  only  by  minds 
developed  to  a  corresponding  complexity.  In  the  absence 
of  this  corresponding  complexity,  the  terms  of  relations  are 
grouped  ^vith  those  which  they  conspicnoiisly  resemble,  and 
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the  relations  themselves  are  grouged  in  like  manner.  But 
this  leads  to  error;  since  the  most -Db^dous  traits  are  not 
always  those  by  which  things  are  "teuliy.  allied  to  one  an- 
other, and  the  most  obvious  characters  of  relations  are  not 
always  their  essential  characters.  '  ^  -  ,*. 

Let  us  observe  a  few  of  the  common  aaiistakes  thus 
caused.  In  old  works  on  natural  history,  whales  are  called 
fishes:  living  in  the  water,  and  fish-like  in  shape,  wbatr^ise 
should  they  be?  Nine  out  of  ten  cabin-passengers,  atiix' 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  himdred  of  those  in  the  steerage,  would' 
be  amazed  were  you  to  tell  them  that  the  porpoises  playing 
about  the  steamer's  bow,  are  nearer  akin  to  dogs  than  to 
cod.  Take,  again,  the  name  shell-fish,  as  popularly  used. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  supposed  to  be  some  alliance  be- 
tween shell-fish  and  fish-proper,  because  both  are  aquatic. 
In  the  second  place,  the  fishmonger  includes  under  shell-fish 
both  oysters  and  crabs:  these,  though  far  more  remote  in 
type  than  an  eel  is  from  a  man,  having  in  common  the 
character  that  their  softer  parts  are  inclosed  in  hard 
cases.  After  reminding  ourselves  of  these  mis- 

takes to  which  classing  by  obvious  characters  leads  our  own 
people,  we  shall  see  how  natural  are  the  mistakes  into  which 
uncivilized  men  are  similarly  led.  Hayes  could  not  make 
the  Esquimaux  understand  that  woollen  cloth  was  not  a  skin. 
"  Glass  "  they  "  took  for  ice,  and  biscuit  for  the  dried  flesh 
of  the  musk-ox."  Having  so  small  an  acquaintance  with 
things,  these  were  the  most  rational  groupings  they  could 
make — quite  as  rational  as  those  above  instanced.  If  his 
erroneous  classing  led  the  Esquimaux  to  the  erroneous  infer- 
ence that  glass  would  melt  in  his  mouth,  this  was  not  more 
erroneous  than  that  of  the  ship-passenger  who,  instead  of 
what  he  looked  for,  would  find  in  the  j)orpoise  hot  blood, 
and  Jungs  to  breathe  air  with.  So,  too,  remembering  that 
they  had  no  experiences  of  metals,  we  shall  .^oe  nothing  irra- 
tional in  the  question  put  to  Jackson  by  the  Fijians — '*  how 
we  could  get  axes  hard  enough  in  a  natural  coimtry,  to  cut 
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down  the  trees  which  the.Baireie  of  muskets  were  made  of/' 
For  were  not  tubular  cUneb  the  only  olijects  to  which  musket 
barrels  bore  any  rKstilJ^liiance?  When,  again,  certain  Hill- 
people  with  %vhtint-_I>r,  Hooker  **anje  in  nmtact,  saw  thrown 
on  the  grt'iiritra  %niig*box  meaenriiig-tape,  that  had  just 
been  extemieS  for  use,  and  when,  seeing  the  eoils  of  tajic 
disappearing  into  the  box  they  ran  away  shriekhig,  it  ib 
ni^niltWt  tliat  the  tape  was  con^dered  in  virtue  of  ita  spou* 
'tulieous  movement  as  something  nlive,  and  in  \irtnc  of  its 
>hape  and  behaviour  at*  Mime  kind  of  snake.  Without  knowl- 
edge of  niechanienl  eontrivancesj  an^f  seeing  nothing  of  the 
iiitenittl  spring,  this  belief  was  perfectly  natural — any  other 
would  have  l>een  irrational*  Turn,  now,  from  the 

clashing  of  objects  to  the  classing  of  relationg.  W^e  may 
again  aid  oun;eIves  hy  analyzing  some  errors  current  in  our 
own  society.  It  is  a  common  recommendation  of  some 
remedy  for  a  bum,  that  it  **  draws  the  fire  out:  "  the  ini* 
plication  being  that  l>etween  the  thing  appliet]  and  the  heat 
§np|xit4ed  to  be  lodged  in  the  tissues,  there  is  a  connection 
hke  that  between  mnnv  object  and  another  which  it  pull*?. 
Again,  after  a  hmg  frost,  when  air  highly  ehargeil  with 
wat<*r  comes  in  contat^t  with  a  cold  smooth  surface,  such  as 
that  of  a  painted  wall,  the  water  condensed  on  it  collects  in 
drops  and  trickles  down;  whereupon  may  be  heard  the  re- 
mark that  '*  the  wall  sweats/'  BeeauBe  the  water,  not  visi- 
bly brought  from  elf^where,  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
wall  as  perspiratiou  does  on  the  skin,  it  is  assfumed  to  come 
out  (fi  the  wall  as  perspiration  does  out  of  the  skin.  Here, 
m  before,  we  see  a  relation  classed  \nth  another  which  it 
-^uiK'rfii'ially  resembles,  but  from  which  it  is  entirely  alien, 
ff ,  now,  we  consider  what  must  happen  where  ignorance  is 
still  greater,  we  i&hall  no  longer  be  astonished  at  primitive 
interpretations.  The  Orinoco  Indians  think  that  dew  is 
'*  the  spittle  of  the  stars/*  Obs^erve  the  genesis  of  this  be- 
lief. Dew  IS  a  dear  liquid  to  which  saliva  has  some  resem* 
blance.    It  is  a  liquid  which,  lying  on  leaves,  etc.,  seem* 
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to  have  descended  from  above,  as  saliva  descends  from  the 
mouth  of  one  who  spits.  Having  descended  during  a  cloud- 
less night,  it  must  have  come  from  the  only  things  then 
visible  above;  namely,  the  stars.  Thus  the  product  itself, 
(lew,  and  the  relation  between  it  and  its  supposed  source, 
are  respectively  assimilated  vath  those  like  them  in  obvious 
characters;  and  we  need  but  recall  our  own  common  expres- 
sion "  it  spits  with  rain,"  to  see  how  natural  is  the  interpre- 
tation. 

Another  trait  of  savage  conceptions  is  explicable  in  a 
kindred  way.    Only  as  knowledge  advances  and  observation 
becomes  critical,  does  there  grow  up  the  idea  that  the  power 
of  any  agent  to  produce  its  peculiar  effect,  may  depend  on 
eome  one  property  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  or  on  some 
one  part  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  or  not  on  one  or  more  of 
the  properties  or  parts  but  on  the  arrangement  of  them. 
What  character  it  is  in  a  complex  whole  which  determines 
its  efficiency,  can  be  known  only  after  analysis  has  advanced 
somewhat;  and  until  then,  the  efficiency  is  necessarily  con- 
ceived as  belonging  to  the  whole  indiscriminately.    Further, 
this  unanalyzed  whole  is  conceived  as  standing  towards  some 
unanalyzed  effect,  in  some  relation  that  is  unanalyzed.    This 
trait  of  primitive  thought  is  so  pregnant  of  results,  that  we 
must  consider  it  more  closely.  Let  us  symbolize 

the  several  attributes  of  an  object,  say  a  sea-shell,  by  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  and  the  relations  among  them  by  w,  «,  y,  z.  The 
ability  of  this  object  to  concentrate  sound  on  the  ear,  is  due 
in  part  to  the  smoothness  of  its  internal  surface  (which  we 
will  express  by  C),  and  in  part  to  those  relations  among  the 
portions  of  this  surface  constituting  its  shape  (which  we  will 
symbolize  by  y).  Now,  that  tlie  ability  of  the  shell  to  pro- 
duce a  hissing  murmur  when  held  to  the  ear,  may  be  under- 
stood as  thus  resulting,  it  is  needful  that  C  and  ?/  should  be 
separated  in  thought  from  the  rest.  Until  this  can  be  done, 
the  sound-multiplying  power  of  the  shell  cannot  be  known 
not  to  depend  on  its  colour,  or  hardness,  or  roughness  (sup- 
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pogiiig  these  to  l>e  separately  tkinkable  m  attributes).  E\a- 
deml y,  before  attributes  are  distinguished,  tliis  power  of  the 
fiheli  can  be  tliowglit  of  onl.y  a^  beb>uging  to  it  getierally — ^ 
residing  in  it  as  a  whole.  But,  a*  we  liave  seen  (§  40),  at- 
tributes  or  properties,  as  we  uiider^t^uid  tlieiUj  are  not  reeog- 
uiziiiile  by  the  t^avage — are  abstmctiomi  which  neither  hii 
faculties  can  gra;§p  uor  his  language  exprei^s.  Thus,  of  ne- 
eestiity,  he  associates  tliis  strange  murniiiring  with  the  shell 
bodily — regards  it  as  related  to  the  shell  as  weight  is  I'elated 
to  a  Btoiie,  Hence   certain   beliefs,  e%'ery where 

couspieuous  among  the  uncivilized.  A  special  potency 
which  some  object  or  part  of  an  object  displays^  belongs  to 
it  in  5iteh  wise  that  it  niay  be  acquired  by  consuming  or  pos* 
sessiug  this  object  or  part.  The  powers  of  a  con<iuered  an- 
tagonist are  supposed  to  be  gained  by  devouring  him.  The 
Dakotah  eats  tlic  heart  of  a  slain  foe  to  increa.se  his  own 
courage;  the  Xe\^  Zealander  swallows  his  dead  enemy's 
eyes  that  he  may  see  the  further;  the  Abipone  consumes 
tiger's  fleshy  thinking  so  to  gain  the  tiger's  strength  and 
ferocity:  case^^  which  recall  tlie  legend  aboiit  Zeus  devour- 
ing Metij3  that  be  might  l)eeome  possessed  of  her  wisdom. 
Tlic  like  trait  is  seen  in  such  beliefs  as  that  of  the  Guaranis, 
who&e  *'  pregnant  women  abstained  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  Anta,  lest  the  cliilJ  should  have  a  large  nose;  and  from 
small  birds,  lest  it  should  prove  diminutive;  *■  or  again,  in 
such  lieliefs  as  that  which  led  the  Caribs  to  sprinkle  a  male 
infant  with  his  father's  blood  to  give  him  his  fatlier*s  cou^J 
asrc;  or  again,  in  such  l>elicfs  as  that  of  the  Bulloms,  who" 
hold  that  possessing  part  of  a  successful  person's  body,  givea 
tliem  *"  a  portion  of  liis  gooil  fortune."  Clearly  the  implied 
mode  of  thoughtt  shown  even  in  the  medical  prescriptions 
of  |mst  agcH,  and  continuing  down  to  recent  days  in  the  m** 
tion  that  character  is  absorbed  with  mother's  milk,  is  a  mode 
of  thought  necessarily  perdsting  until  analysis  has  disclose^l 
the  ciitnplexiiics  of  causal  relatioiH, 

While  physical  cotieeptifuis  are  few  and  vague,  any  ante- 
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cedent  serves  to  account  for  any  conseqnent  Ask  a  quarry- 
man  what  he  thinks  of  the  fossils  his  pick-axe  is  exposing, 
and  he  will  tell  you  they  are  *'  sports  of  nature:  "  the  tend- 
ency of  his  thought  to  pass  from  the  existence  of  the  fossils 
as  an  effect,  to  some  agent  as  cause,  is  satisfied,  and  his  curi- 
osity ceases.  The  plumber,  cross-examined  about  the  work- 
ing of  the  pump  he  is  repairing,  says  that  the  water  rises 
in  it  by  suction.  Having  classed  the  process  with  one  which 
he  can  perform  by  the  muscular  actions  of  his  mouth  ap- 
plied to  a  tube,  he  thinks  he  understands  it — never  asks 
what  force  makes  the  water  rise  towards  his  mouth  when  he 
performs  these  muscular  actions.  Similarly  with  an  ex- 
planation of  some  unfamiliar  fact  which  you  may  often  hear 
in  cultivated  society — *'  it  is  caused  by  electricity."  The 
mental  tension  is  sufficiently  relieved  when,  to  the  observed 
result,  there  is  joined  in  thought  this  something  with  a  name; 
though  there  is  no  notion  what  the  something  really  is,  nor 
the  remotest  idea  how  the  result  can  be  wrought  by  it.  Hav- 
ing such  illustrations  furnished  by  those  around  us,  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  savage,  with  fewer  ex- 
periences more  vaguely  grouped,  adopts,  as  quite  adequate, 
the  first  explanation  which  familiar  associations  suggest.  If 
Siberian  tribes,  finding  mammoths  imbedded  in  ice  and  the 
bones  of  mammoths  in  the  ground,  ascribe  earthquakes  to  the 
burrowing  of  these  huge  beasts;  or  if  savages  living  near 
volcanoes,  think  of  them  as  fires  lighted  by  some  of  their 
ancestors  to  cook  by ;  they  do  but  illustrate  in  a  more  marked 
way,  the  common  readiness  to  fill  up  the  missing  term  of  a 
causal  relation  by  the  first  agency  which  oi'curs  to  the 
mind.  Further,  it  is  observable  that  proximate 

interpretations  suffice — there  is  no  tendency  to  ask  for  any- 
thing beyond  them.  The  Africans  who  denied  the  alleged 
obligations  to  God,  by  saying  that ''  the  earth,  and  not  (lod, 
pave  them  gold,  which  was  dug  out  of  its  bowels;  that  the 
earth  yielded  them  maize  and  rice;  .  .  .  that  for  fruits 
they  were  obliged  to  the  Portuguese,  who  had  planted  the 
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[rem;  '*  and  so  on;  show  ih  that  a  relation  ljerw<^en  the  laat 
r-fnisequent  and  it^  immediiite  antetifdeiit  having  Iwrn  eatah- 
liahed;  nothing  further  liappena.  There  k  not  enough  men- 
tal exeii rsU enesa  to  rttiiN:^  a  qu potion  respecting  any  remoter 
anteee<li?at. 

One  other  tnit,  consequent  on  the  foregoing  trait.-^, 
ahonld  be  added.  There  result  conceptions  that  arf  incon- 
sistent and  confused.  Certain  fnndaniental  ideas  m  foiiml 
among  the  Iroquois,  are  de*cribe«I  Uy  Morgan  as  "'  vague 
and  diversified;  "  as  found  among  the  Creeks*  are  eharae- 
terizeil  hy  Sfh<jo!craft  m  '"o.onfn^ed  antl  irregidar;  "  a^ 
found  among  the  Karens,  are  naid  by  Mason  to  be  *'  con- 
fused, indefinite,  and  contrudii'torv/'  Everywliere  occur 
gros8  inconsistencies  which  arise  from  lea\ing  propoaitiouj^ 
uncomparetl;  as  when,  in  almi)«^t  the  same  breath,  a  Mala- 
gasy **  mil  ejcpres^  his*  l>eHef  that  when  he  dies  he  eea^e.*^ 
altogether  to  exist,  *  .  ,  and  yet  eonfegg  the  fact  that  he 
IB  in  the  habit  of  praying  to  his  ancestors  " — a  special  in- 
consistency rKvnrring  among  many  i>e<>ple!i.  IIow  illogi* 
call  ties  sc*  extreme  ai't*  [losisible,  wt  shall  the  more  easily  see 
on  recalling  certain  of  our  own  illogicalitie-*,  Tnstanct?  the 
popuhir  notion  that  kilHng  a  mad  dog  pre^^rves  from  Imiin 
a  persrm  just  bitten  by  it;  or  instance  that  familiar  al>sunl- 
ity  fallen  into  by  believera  in  ghosts,  who,  adniitting  that 
ghosts  are  seen  clothed,  adtnir,  l>y  implication,  that  coats 
have  ghofejt43 — an  implieation  they  had  not  jiereeived.  Among 
men  of  low  type,  then^  far  more  ignorant  and  with  less  ca* 
pacity  for  tliougUt,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  chaos  of  notions, 
and  a  ready  acceptance  of  doctrines  which  are  ludicrously 
incongruous. 

And  now  we  have  prepared  ourselves*  so  far  as  may  lie, 
for  understanding  primitive  ideas.  We  have  seen  thar  a 
true  interpretation  of  the^  must  he  one  which  recognizes 
their  natttndness  under  the  conditions.  The  mind  of  the 
savage,  like  the  mind  of  the  civilized,  proceeds  by  classing 
objects  and  relations  with  their  likes  in  past  experience.    In 
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the  absence  of  adequate  mental  power^  there  result  simple 
and  vague  classings  of  objects  by  conspicuous  likenesses, 
and  of  actions  by  conspicuous  likenesses;  and  hence  come 
crude  notions,  too  simple  and  too  few  in  their  kinds,  to 
represent  the  facts.  Further,  these  crude  notions  are  in- 
evitably inconsistent  to  an  extreme  degree.  Let  us  now 
glance  at  the  sets  of  ideas  thus  formed  and  thus  charcter- 
ized. 

§  53.  In  the  sky,  clear  a  few  moments  ago,  the  savage 
sees  a  fragment  of  cloud  which  grows  while  he  gazes.  At 
another  time,  watching  one  of  these  moving  masses,  he 
observes  shreds  of  it  drift  away  and  vanish;  and  presently 
the  whole  disappears.  What  thought  results  in  him?  He 
knows  nothing  about  precipitation  of  vapour  and  dissolution 
of  vapour;  nor  has  there  been  any  .one  to  stop  his  inquiry 
by  the  reply — "  It  is  only  a  cloud."  Something  he  could 
not  before  see  has  become  visible;  and  something  just  now 
visible  has  vanished.  The  whence,  and  the  where,  and  the 
why,  he  cannot  tell;  but  there  is  the  fact. 

In  this  same  space  above  him  occur  other  changes.  As 
day  declines  bright  points  here  and  there  show  themselves, 
becoming  clearer  and  more  numerous  as  darkness  increases; 
and  then  at  dawn  they  fade  gradually,  until  not  one  is  left. 
Differing  from  clouds  utterly  in  size,  form,  colour,  etc.; 
differing  also  as  continually  re-appearing  in  something  like 
the  same  places,  in  the  same  relative  positions,  and  in  mov- 
ing but  very  slowly  always  in  the  same  way;  they  are  yet 
like  them  in  becoming  now  visible  and  now  invisible.  That 
feeble  lights  may  be  wholly  obscmred  by  a  bright  light,  and 
that  the  stars  are  shining  during  the  day  though  he  does  not 
see  them,  are  facts  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  savage. 
The  tnith,  as  he  perceives  it,  is  that  these  existences  now 
show  themselves  and  now  are  hidden. 

Utterly  unlike  clouds  and  stars  in  their  aspects  as  Sun 
and  Moon  are,  they  show,  in  common  with  them,  this  same 
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aJUTiiarion  of  vidliilitj  witli  inridbOitj-  The  Sun  rises  on 
Uit*  other  side  of  the  iiiouo tains;  from  time  to  time  covered 
by  a  elouJ  presently  eoinee  out  again;  and  at  length  hides  I 
below  the  level  of  the  seiL  The  MtM^n,  besides  doing  the 
like,  first  increases  -lowly  night  after  night ^  and  then  wanes: 
by  and  by  re-appearing  as  a  thin  bright  streaky  with  the  rest  i 
of  ber  disc  so  faintly  ]»ereeptible  as  to  seem  only  half  existing. 

Added  to  these  coamioiiest  and  most  regular  iK^ndtaiions 
and  manifestations,  are  various  others^  even  more  gtrikiog — 
eoinets,  meteors,  and  ihe  aurora  with  its  areh  and  pulsating 
streams;  flaehes  of  lightning,  rainbows,  haloe.  Differing 
from  the  rest  and  from  one  ajiother  m  these  do,  they  aimi- 1 
larly  appear  and  iliMppear.  So  that  by  a  lx*ing  absolutely 
ignnrant  hut  able  to  renit^mbtT,  and  to  group  the  things  he 
remembers,  the  heavens  ninst  Ik?  regarded  as  a  scene  of  ar- 
rivals and  depart  nroR  of  many  kinds  of  esistenees;  some 
gradual,  §onie  sudden,  but  alike  in  this,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whence  the  existences  come  or  whither  they  go. 

Not  the  sky  only,  but  also  the  Earth *e  i=<iirfaee,  supplies 
various  iiistanees  i*f  these  dis?app<*aran<*es  of  things  whieh 
have  unaccountably  appeared*  Now  the  savage  sees  little 
pools  of  water  forined  by  the  rain  drops  coming  from  a  source 
he  earniot  reach;  and  now,  in  a  few  hoiirSj  the  gathered 
li«iuid  has  made  itself  invisible.  Here,  againj  is  a  fog — per^ 
haps  lying  ii^olated  in  a  hollow,  perhaps  enwrapping  every- 
thing— whieh  came  a  while  sinee,  and  presently  goes  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  of  its  whereabouts.  Afar  off  is  pereeived 
wafer — obvi*iUFly  a  great  lake;  but  on  approaching  it  the 
seeming  lake  recedes*  and  cannot  la?  found.  In  the  desert, 
what  we  know  as  saud-whirlwinds,  and  on  the  sea  what  we 
know  as  water i=i*ijut^  are  to  the  primitive  man  moving 
things  which  come  out  of  nothing  and  then  vanish  into  noth- 
ing. Looking  over  the  ocean  he  recognizes  an  island  kn(*wn 
to  be  a  bmg  way  off,  and  commonly  inviRible,  but  which  haa 
now  risen  from  the  w^ater;  and  to-morrow,  he  observes*  nn- 
supporteil  in  space,  an  inverted  figure  of  a  boat,  perhapa 
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by  itself,  or  perhaps  joined  to  an  erect  figure  above.  In  one 
place  he  sometimea  perceives  land-objects  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  or  in  the  air  over  it — a  fata  morgana;  and  in 
another,  opposite  to  him  on  the  mist,  there  occasionally 
comes  into  view  a  gigantic  duplicate  of  himself — '*  a  Brock- 
en  spectre."  These  occurrences,  some  familiar  and  some  un- 
familiar, repeat  the  same  experience — show  transitions 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible. 

Once  more,  let  us  ask  what  must  be  the  original  con- 
ception of  wind.  Nothing  in  early  experiences  yields  the 
idea  of  air,  as  we  are  now  familiar  with  it;  and,  indeed, 
most  can  recall  the  difficulty  they  once  had  in  thinking  of 
the  surrounding  medium  as  a  material  substance.  The 
primitive  man  cannot  regard  it  as  a  sometliing  which  acts 
as  do  the  things  he  sees  and  handles.  Into  this  seemingly- 
empty  space  on  all  sides,  there  from  time  to  time  comes  an 
invisible  agent  which  bends  the  trees,  drives  along  the  leaves, 
disturbs  the  water;  and  which  he  feels  moving  his  hair,  fan- 
ning his  cheek,  and  now  and  then  pushing  his  body  with 
a  force  he  has  some  difficulty  in  overcoming.  What  may 
be  the  nature  of  this  agent  there  is  nothing  to  tell  him; 
but  one  thing  is  irresistibly  thrust  on  his  consciousness — 
that  sounds  are  made,  things  about  him  are  moved,  and  he 
himself  is  buffeted,  by  an  existence  he  can  neither  grasp 
nor  see. 

What  primitive  ideas  arise  out  of  these  experiences  de- 
rived from  the  inorganic  world  ?  In  the  absence  of  hypothe- 
sis (which  is  foreign  to  thought  in  its  earliest  stages),  what 
mental  asBOciation  do  these  occurrences,  some  at  long  in- 
tervals, some  daily,  some  hourly,  some  from  minute  to  min- 
ute, tend  to  establish?  They  present,  under  many  forms, 
the  relation  between  a  perceptible  and  an  imperceptible 
mode  of  existence.  In  what  way  does  the  savage  think  of 
this  relation?  He  cannot  think  of  it  in  terms  of  dissipation 
into  vapour  and  condensation  from  it,  nor  in  terms  of  optical 
relations  producing  illusions,  nor  in  any  terms  of  physical 
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Bclence*  How,  then,  does  he  formulate  it^  A  clue  to  the 
answer  will  be  furnisheJ  by  rtTalfing  certaiu  rtnnarts  of 
young  children*  When  an  iniage  from  the  magic  lantern 
thrown  on  u  sc^reeii,  yuddeuly  disappears  on  with<lrawal  of 
the  slide,  or  when  tlie  reflection  from  a  looking-glassj  ea^t 
for  a  cbild's  amusement  on  the  wall  or  ceiling,  is  made  to 
vanish  by  changing  the  attitude  of  the  gla$s,  tht*  t^hild  a^ka 
— ""  Where  is  it  gone  to  I  "  The  notion  arising  in  it:*  mind 
IB,  not  that  this  something  no  longer  aeen  has  become  non- 
existent,  but  that  it  bus  Ijecome  non-apparent;  and  it  is  led 
to  think  thig  by  daily  observing  i>ersons  disappear  Ijtehind 
adjacent  objeets,  by  watching  while  things  are  put  out  of 
sights  and  by  now  and  again  finding  a  toy  that  had  been 
hidden  or  b36t.  Similarly,  the  primitive  idea  m,  that  these 
Tarioiis  entities  now  manifest  them^lves  and  now  conceal 
,  themselves.  As  the  animal  which  he  has  wounded  hide^ 
*  itself  in  the  hm&hwomLand,  if  it  i*anuyt  be  found,  is  supposed 
by  the  savage  to  liave  escaped  in  some  incomprehensible 
way,  bm  to  be  still  existing^  so,  in  the  absence  of  accumu- 
lated and  organized  knowledge^  the  implication  of  all  these 
experiences  i%  that  many  of  the  things  above  and  around 
pass  often  from  visibility  to  inrisibility,  and  conversely. 
Bearing  in  mind  how  the  actions  of  wind  prove  that  there 
is  an  invisible  fonn  of  existence  which  posseaies  power^  we 
shall  see  this  lielief  to  be  plausible. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  that  along  with  this  con- 
ception of  a  visible  condition  and  an  invisible  condition, 
^vhich  each  of  these  many  things  has,  there  comcjs  the  con- 
ception of  duality.  Each  of  them  is  in  a  sense  double ;  since 
it  has  these  two  complementary  modes  of  being, 


§  54,  Big:nificant  facts  of  another  order  may  next  be 
not^ — ^facts  impressing  the  primitive  man  with  the  belief 
that  tilings  are  tntnsmntable  from  one  kind  of  substance  into 
another.  I  refer  to  the  fact^  fon:"ed  on  his  attention  by  im- 
bedded remains  of  animals  and  plants. 
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While  gathering  food  on  the  sea-shore,  he  fincU,  protrud- 
ing from  a  rock,  a  shell,  which,  if  not  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  shells  he  picks  up,  is  so  similar  that  he  naturally  classes 
it  with  them.  But  instead  of  being  loose,  it  is  part  of  a  solid 
block;  and  on  breaking  it  off,  he  finds  its  inside  as  hard  as 
its  matrix.  Here,  then,  are  two  kindred  forms,  one  of  which 
consists  of  shell  and  flesh,  and  the  other  of  shell  and  stone. 
Near  at  hand,  in  the  mass  of  clay  debris  detached  from  an 
adjacent  cliff,  he  picks  up  a  fossil  ammonite.  Perhaps,  like 
the  GryphoBa  just  examined,  it  has  a  shelly  coating  with  a 
stony  inside.  Perhaj^s,  as  happens  with  some  liassic  am- 
monites of  which  the  shell  has  been  dissolved  away,  leaving 
the  masses  of  indurated  clay  that  filled  its  chambers  locked 
loosely  together,  it  suggests  a  series  of  articulated  vertebrae 
coiled  up;  or,  as  with  other  liassic  ammonites  of  which  the 
shell  has  been  replaced  by  iron  pyrites,  it  has  a  glistening 
appearance  like  that  of  a  snake's  skin.  As  such  fossils  are 
Bometimes  called  "  snake-stones,"  and  are,  in  Ireland,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  serpents  St.  Patrick  banished,  we  cannot 
wonder  if  the  uncritical  savage,  classing  this  object  with 
those  it  most  resembles,  thinks  it  a  transmuted  snake — once 
flesh  and  now  stone.  In  another  place,  where  a  gully  has 
been  cut  through  sandstone  by  a  stream,  he  observes  on  the 
surface  of  a  slab  the  outline  of  a  fish,  and,  looking  closely, 
sees  scales  and  the  traces  of  fins;  and  elsewhere,  similarly 
imbedded  in  rock,  he  finds  bones  not  unlike  those  of  the 
animals  he  kills  for  food:  some  of  them,  indeed,  not  unlike 
tho.*e  of  men. 

Still  more  suggestive  are  the  fossil  plants  occasionally 
discovered.  I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  prints  of  leaves 
in  shale,  and  the  stony  stems  found  in  strata  accompanying 
coal.  I  refer,  more  especially,  to  the  silicified  trees  here  and 
there  met  with.  Retaining,  not  their  general  forms  only  but 
their  minute  stnictures,  so  that  the  annual  growths  are 
marked  by  rings  of  colour  such  as  mark  them  in  living  stems, 
these  yield  the  savage  clear  evidence  of  transmutation.  With 
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all  our  knowledge  it  remairiji  (Hfficnilt  to  tindei^tand  how 
silica  can  so  replant*  the  coiujMjnentJs  of  the  wood  ub  ta  pre- 
serve the  appearance  thus  perfectly;  and  for  tlie  primitive 
man,  knowing  nothing  of  molecular  action  and  unable  to 
conceive  a  process  of  Jsu  Lwstitution,  there  i:^  no  posfeilde  thought 
but  that  the  wood  is  changed  into  etone** 

Thug,  if  we  ignore  thc«e  conceptions  of  physical  causa- 
tion which  have  arisen  only  as  experiences  have  ijeeii  slowly 
orgaiiLzed  ilnring  civilization^  we  shall  see  that  in  their  al> 
sence  there  would  he  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  putting 
on  the^o  fact^  the  interprelatious  which  the  primitive  man 
put^  on  them,  looking  at  the  evi<len*'e  through  his  eyes, 
we  find  his  belief  that  things  (*haiige  from  one  kind  of  suV 
staiice  to  another,  to  tic  the  inevitable  belief. 

And  here  let  us  not  omit  to  note  that  along  with  the  no- 
tion of  transmutation  h  involved  the  notion  of  duality. 
These  things  have  obviously  two  states  of  existence. 


i 


I 
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§  55*  Did  we  not  thoughtlessly  assume  that  truths  made 
obviona  by  culture  are  naturally  obvious,  we  should  see  that 
an  unlimited  lielipf  in  change  of  shape,  as  well  as  in  change 
of  anlistance^  is  one  which  the  savage  cannot  avuid.  From 
e-arly  chiiflhoo<l  we  hear  remarks  implying  that  t^i-rtain  tran^ 
fonnatiouB  which  living  things  undergo  are  matters  of 
course,  while  other  trans  formations  arv  im|K»*iHible,  This 
distinction  we  suppose  to  have  l>eeu  manifest  at  the  out!?,et. 
But  at  the  outset,  the  observed  metamorphosep  suggest  that 
any  metamorphosis  may  occur. 

*  Lt^t  luc  here  giv*  in  Instance  of  tbe  way  m  which  fartJ*  of  this  kind  mmf 
ftfTtui  ifien^  belwfi^  In  hie  7W  Jwrt  in  a  Lnnmiint  Fnmiltf^  Mr.  ^t.  Jnbn, 
ociTriiiic-uLiii^  oti  the  extreme  crcdulIlT  of  thf^  Egyptiani,  nami'S,  m  il lustration,  M 
ft  report  whicti  w*a  »tpf«ail  uid  widelj  credited  tliat  certaiii  rilUgcrti  had  bepD  ■ 
tiirofrd  mto  uonet.  Belief  of  thU  report  flcttns,  to  qb,  uionishing ;  btil  Et 
in?*ni«  leas  ftiftonj^hiD^  when  alt  thu  nreumstaniict  «re  known.  Hot  m*tiy 
tnilt**  from  Cairo  there  eiisti  tn  exu?iistve  ailieificd  fof«et^etumpB  and  prone 
tninkf  in  (^'at  numberi.  If  trees  cAn  be  turned  Into  Clones,  why  not  menf 
To  the  umcientittc,  one  erent  IooIeb  ju^t  aa  likely  at  the  other. 
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Consider  the  immense  contrast  in  form  as  in  texture 
between  the  seed  and  the  plant.  Look  at  this  nut  with  hard 
brown  shell  and  white  kernel,  and  ask  what  basis  there  is 
for  the  expectation  that  from  it  will  presently  come  a  soft 
shoot  and  green  leaves.  When  young  we  are  told  that  the 
one  grows  into  the  other;  and  the  blank  form  of  explana- 
tion being  thus  filled  up,  we  cease  to  wonder  and  inquire. 
Yet  it  needs  but  to  consider  what  thought  would  have  arisen 
had  there  been  no  one  to  give  this  mere  verbal  solution,  to 
see  that  the  thought  would  have  been — transformation. 
Apart  from  hypothesis,  the  bare  fact  is  that  a  thing  having 
one  size,  shape,  and  colour,  becomes  a  thing  having  an  utterly 
different  size,  shape,  and  colour. 

Similarly  with  the  eggs  of  birds.  A  few  days  since  this 
nest  contained  five  rounded,  smooth,  speckled  bodies;  and 
now  in  place  of  them  are  as  many  chicks  gaping  for  food. 
We  are  brought  up  to  the  idea  that  the  eggs  have  been 
hatched  J  and  with  this  semblance  of  interpretation  we  are 
content.  This  extreme  change  in  visible  and  tangible  char- 
acters being  recognized  as  one  constantly  occurring  in  the 
order  of  nature,  is  therefore  regarded  as  not  remarkable. 
But  to  a  mind  occupied  by  no  generalized  exi)eriences  of  its 
own  or  of  others,  there  would  seem  nothing  more  strange 
in  the  production  of  chicks  from  nuts  than  in  the  produc- 
tion of  chicks  from  eggs:  a  metamorphosis  of  the  kind  we 
think  impossible,  would  stand  on  tlie  same  footing  as  one 
which  familiarity  has  made  us  think  natural.  Indeed,  on 
remembering  that  there  still  survives,  or  till  lately  sur- 
vived, the  belief  that  barnacle-geese  arise  from  barnacles 
— on  learning  that  in  the  early  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  there  is  a  paper  describing  a  barnacle  as  showing 
traces  of  the  young  bird  it  is  about  to  produce;  it  will  be 

seen  that  onlv  bv  advanced  science  has  there  been  discrimi- 

»•     » 

nated  the  natural  organic  transformations,  from  transfor- 
mations which  to  ignorance  seem  just  as  likely. 

The  insect-world  yields  instances  of  metamorphoses  even 
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uiore  migli^acliiig.  To  a  braDrh  4il«>ve  liit*  wigwam,  the  sav* 
iige  saw  a  few  day^s  ago,  a  cait^rpillar  haiigiug  with  its  head 
downwards,  Now  in  the  same  place  haiiga  a  differently 
formed  and  eoloured  thing — n  chr^^salis,  A  fortnight  after 
there  comes  out  a  bniurfly:  leaving  a  thin  empty  case, 
These  insect-metamorphose^,  m  we  call  thcm^  which  w*e  now 
interyjret  as  processes  of  evolntiun  presenting  certain  defi- 
nitely-marked stages,  are  In  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  man, 
metamorphoses  in  the  origitial  sense.  He  accepts  them  as 
actual  changes  of  one  thing  into  another  thing  utterly  un- 
like it. 

How  readily  the  tavage  confounds  these  metamorphoses 
which  really  occufj  with  iiietnniorphoses  tvbieh  seem  to  occur 
hnt  are  impossible,  we  shall  perceive  on  noting  a  few  cases 
of  mimicry  by  inseetBt  and  the  conclusions  they  lead  to, 
Many  caterpillars,  beetles,  moths,  butterflies,  simulate  the 
objects  by  which  they  are  commonly  surrounded.  The 
Onychoeerm  $cof^io  is  m  exactly  like,  "  In  colour  and 
TUgoeity/'  to  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  the  particular  tree  it 
frt^qnentB,  *^  that  until  it  moves  it  h  absolutely  invisible: '' 
thus  raising  tlie  idea  that  a  piece  of  the  bark  itself  has  be- 
come alive.  Another  beetle^  OnthophUus  suhatun  is  ^*  like 
the  seed  of  an  umbelliferous  plant; ''  another  is  *^  undistin- 
guishable  by  the  eye  from  the  dung  of  caterj^illars;  "  some 
of  the  Ccmmdm  ^^  resemble  glittering  dewnlrops  ujMjn  the 
leaves;  '*  and  there  is  a  weevil  so  coloured  and  formed  that, 
on  rolling  itself  up,  it  **  becomes  a  mere  oval  brownish  lump, 
which  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  among  the  similarly  coloured 
little  stom^  and  earth  pellets  among  which  it  lies  motion- 
less,"  and  out  of  which  it  emerges  aft43r  its  fright,  as  though 
a  pebble  had  Income  animated.  To  these  examples  given 
by  Mr,  Wallace,  may  be  added  that  of  the  ^*  walking-atick 
insects,"  so  called  ^'  from  their  gingular  resemblance  to  twigs 
and  branches/^ 

**  Some  of  these  Jire  a  foot  long  and  as  thick  m  oneV  fifiger,  nod 
^dr  whole  colouriagf  form,  rugoaitjr,  and  the  afnmgemenl  of  the 
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jbesd,  kgs,  mod  aateniue,  are  guch  as  to  render  them  absolutely  iden- 
tical in  appearance  with  dead  sticks.  Tbej  hang  loosely  about 
shrubs  in  the  forest,  and  have  the  extraordinary  l^ibit  of  stretching 
out  their  legs  unsymmetricaUy,  so  as  to  render  the  deception  more 
complete.^ 

What  wonderful  resemblances  exist,  and  what  illusions 
they  may  lead  to,  will  be  fully  perceived  by  those  who  have 
seen,  in  Mr.  Wallace's  collection,  butterflies  of  the  Indian 
genus  Jfo^i/na,  placed  amid  the  objects  they  simulate.  Set- 
tling on  branches  bearing  dead  leaves,  and  closing  its  wings, 
one  of  these  then  resembles  a  dead  leaf,  not  only  in  general 
shape,  colour,  markings,  but  in  so  seating  itself  that  the 
prbeeases  of  the  lower  wings  unite  to  form  the  representa- 
tion of  a  foot-stalk.  When  it  takes  flight,  the  impression 
produced  is  that  one  of  the  leaves  has  changed  into  a  butter- 
fly. This  impression  is  greatly  strengthened  when  the  crea- 
ture is  caught.  On  the  under-side  of  the  closed  wings,  is 
clearly  marked  the  mid-rib,  running  right  across  them  both 
from  foot-stalk  to  apex;  and  here,  too,  are  lateral  veins. 
Nay,  this  is  not  all.    Mr.  Wallace  says — 

"We  find  representatives  of  leaves  in  every  stage  of  decay,  vari- 
ously blotched  and  mildewed  and  pierced  with  holes,  and  in  many 
cases  irregularly  covered  with  powdery  black  dots  gathered  into 
patches  and  spots,  so  closely  resembling  the  various  kinds  of  minute 
fungi  that  grow  on  dead  leaves  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  thinking 
at  firrt  sight  that  the  butterflies  themselves  have  been  attacked  by 
real  fungi.  *' 

On  recalling  the  fact  that,  a  few  generations  ago,  civil- 
ized people  believed,  as  many  civilized  people  believe  still, 
that  decaying  meat  is  itself  transformed  into  maggots — on 
being  reminded  that  our  peasantry  at  the  present  time,  think 
the  thread-like  aquatic  worm  Gordiiis,  is  a  horsehair  that 
has  fallen  into  the  water  and  become  living;  we  shall  see 
that  these  extreme  resemblances  inevitably  raise  a  suspicion 
of  actual  metamorphoses.  That  this  suspicion,  so  suggested, 
becomes  a  belief,  is  a  proved  fact.  In  Java  and  neighbour- 
ing regioBS  inhabited  by  it,  that  marvellous  insect,  '^  the 
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walking  leaf/'  is  pogitivelj  ajseerted  to  bo  a  leaf  that  liaa 
become  animated.    What  else  ig^boulil  it  be?    In  the  absence 

of  that  explanation  of  mimicry  so  happily  hit  upoii  by  Mr, 
Bates,  no  other  origin  for  such  wonderful  likeneases  between 
things  wholly  nnalUed  can  be  imagined. 

Once  established,  the  belief  in  transformation  easily  ex- 
tends itself  to  other  classes  of  things.  Between  an  egg  and 
a  young  bird,  there  is  a  far  greater  contrast  in  appearance 
and  structure  than  between  one  mammal  and  another.  The 
tadpole,  \vith  a  tail  and  no  limbs,  differs  from  the  young 
frog  with  four  limbs  and  no  t^il,  more  than  a  man  differs 
frfiin  a  hyiena;  for  both  of  these  have  four  limba,  and  l>otli 
laugh.  Hence  there  seems  ample  justification  for  the  belief 
that  any  kind  of  creature  may  be  transfonued  into  any 
other;  and  so  there  results  the  theory  of  metamorphosis  in 
general^  which  rises  into  an  explanation  everj^vhere  em- 
ployed without  checL 

Here,  again,  we  have  to  note  that  while  initiating  aiid 
fcrstering  the  notion  that  things  of  all  kinds  may  suddenly 
change  their  forms,  the  experiences  of  transformations  con- 
the  notion  of  duality*  Each  object  is  not  only  what  it 
Sems,  but  is  p>tentially  something  else. 

§  b^.  What  are  shadows?  Familiar  as  has  become  the 
interpretation  of  them  in  tenm^  of  physical  causation,  we  do 
tRit  mk  how  they  loi^h  to  the  at>s^>lutely  ignorant. 

Those  from  vrhose  mimls  the  thDni^jlits  of  childhood  haTa 
not  wholly  vanishefl,  will  remember  the  interest  they  once 
f(*lt  in  watching  their  shadows^moving  legs  and  anns  and 
fingers,  and  obser^Hng  how  correspf-^ndino:  parts  of  the 
j^liadowa  moved.  By  a  child  a  shadow  is  thought  of  as  an 
entity.  I  do  not  assert  this  witboiit  endence.  A  raemch 
randimi  utatle  in  1S58-9,  in  elucidation  of  the  ideas  de- 
f^(>nl>ed  in  the  b<^ok  of  William.^  on  the  Fijians,  then  recentlv 
Tnihlishod,  concerns  a  little  gii4  seven  years  old,  who  did  not 
know  what  a  shadow  wbs,  and  to  whom  I  could  give  no  c^n- 
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ception  of  its  true  nature.  On  ignoring  acquired 

knowledge,  we  shall  see  this  difficulty  to  be  quite  natural. 
A  thing  having  outlines,  and  differing  from  surrounding 
things  in  colour,  and  especially  a  thing  which  moves,  is,  in 
other  cases,  a  reality.  Why  is  not  this  a  reality?  The  con- 
ception of  it  as  merely  a  negation  of  light,  cannot  be  framed 
until  after  the  behaviour  of  light  is  in  some  degree  under- 
stood. Doubtless  the  uncultured  among  ourselves,  without 
formulating  the  truth  that  light,  proceeding  in  straight 
^es,  necessarily  leaves  unlighted  spaces  behind  opaque  ob- 
jects, nevertheless  regard  a  shadow  as  naturally  attending 
an  object  exposed  to  light,  and  as  not  being  anything  real. 
But  this  is  one  of  the  countless  cases  in  which  inquiry  is 
set  at  rest  by  a  verbal  explanation.  "  It's  only  a  shadow," 
is  the  answer  given  in  early  days;  and  this  answer,  repeat- 
edly given,  deadens  wonder  and  stops  further  thought. 

The  primitive  man,  left  to  himself,  necessarily  concludes 
a  shadow  to  be  an  actual  existence,  which  belongs  to  the 
person  casting  it.  He  simply  accepts  the  facts.  Whenever 
the  sun  or  moon  is  visible,  he  sees  this  attendant  thing  which 
rudely  resembles  him  in  shape,  which  moves  when  he  moves, 
which  now  goes  before  him,  now  keeps  by  his  side,  now 
follows  him,  which  lengthens  and  shortens  as  the  ground  in- 
clines this  way  or  that,  and  which  distorts  itself  in  strange 
ways  as  he  passes  by  irregular  surfaces.  True,  he  cannot  see 
it  in  cloudy  weather;  but,  in  the  absence  of  a  physical  in- 
terpretation, this  simply  proves  that  his  attendant  comes 
out  only  on  bright  days  and  bright  nights.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  such  resemblance  as  his  shadow  bears  to  him,  and  its 
approximate  separateness  from  him,  are  shown  only  when 
he  stands  up:  on  lying  down  it  seems  to  disappear  and  par- 
tially merge  into  him.  But  this  observation  confirms  his 
impression  of  its  reality.  The  greater  or  less  separateness 
of  his  own  shadow,  reminds  him  of  cases  where  a  shadow  is 
quite  separate.  When  watching  a  fish  in  the  water  on  a  fine 
day,  he  sees  a  dark,  fish-shaped  patch  on  the  bottom  at  a  con- 
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sidemble  ijbtanec'  front  the  fi^h,  l.*ut  nevertheless  foIlowi«|^ 
it  hither  au*!  ihithen  Lifting  up  his  ejes,  he  obsem*?^  <hirk 
tracts  moving  nhmg  the  moTiutain  sides — tracts  wbich^ 
whetber  traced  or  iH>t  to  the  cloiids  that  cast  them,  ure  seen 
to  lie  widely  disconnected  from  object.^  Henee  it  h  tdear 
that  ghadowB,  often  so  cla«?ely  joined  \rith  their  objects  as  to 
Iw  hardly  distingiiishable  from  them,  may  become  distinct 
and  remote. 

TbuSj  by  minds  beginning  to  generalize,  shadows  mu8t 
be  conceived  as?  cxi^tenceB  api>ended  to,  but  capable  of  sei>- 
aration  frnui,  material  things.  And  that  they  aiT  so  con- 
ceived is  abundantly  proved.  The  Benin-negroes  regard 
inen's  shadoMf^  as  their  sonk;  and  the  Wanika  ai-e  afraid  of 
their  own  shadows:  poijsibly  thinkings  as  some  other  negroea 
<lo,  that  their  shadows  wateh  all  their  actions,  and  bear  wit- 
neffi  against  tbcm.  The  Greeiilanders  say  a  man's  shadow 
is  one  of  his  two  t?oiiIs — the  one  which  goe^  away  fn>m  his 
body  at  night*  Among  the  Fijians,  too,  the  shadow  is  called 
**  the  dark  spirit/'  as  distinguished  from  another  which 
each  man  pos^ss^es*  And  the  commnnity  of  meaning,  here- 
after to  be  noted  more  fnlly^  which  various  nnallied  lan- 
guages betray  between  shade  and  spirit^  shows  us  the  same 
thing* 

These  illnsfrationg  suggest  more  than  I  here  wi*h  to 
show.  The  ideas  of  the  uncivilized  as  we  nciw  find  them, 
have  tleveloped  f  rotii  their  fin^t  vague  forms  into  fonns  hav- 
ing more  coherence  and  definiteness.  We  must  neglect  the 
sfjecial  charact<^r8  u{  the^  ideas*  and  consider  only  that  most 
general  ebaracter  with  which  they  V>egan*  This  proves  to 
l>e  the  chanictcr  inferred  above.  Shadows  are  realities 
which,  always  intangible  and  oftcm  in^Tsible,  nevertheless^ 
severally  belong  to  their  visible  and  tangible  correlatives; 
and  the  fact^i  they  present,  furnish  further  materials  for 
developing  Imth  tlie  notion  of  apparent  and  unappa  rent  states 
of  beings  and  the  notion  of  a  duality  in  things. 
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§  67.  Other  phenomena,  in  some  respects  allied,  yield 
to  these  notions  still  more  materials.    I  refer  to  reflections. 

H  the  rude  resemblance  which  a  shadow  bears  to  the 
person  casting  it,  raises  the  idea  of  a  second  entity,  much 
more  must  the  exact  resemblance  of  a  reflection  do  tliis.  lle- 
peating  all  the  details  of  form,  of  light  and  shade,  of  colour, 
and  mimicking  even  the  grimaces  of  the  original,  this  image 
cannot  at  first  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as  an  exist- 
ence. Only  by  experiment  is  it  ascertained  that  to  the  visual 
impressions  there  are  not,  in  this  case,  those  corresponding 
tactual  impressions  yielded  by  most  other  things.  What 
results?  Simply  the  notion  of  an  existence  which  can  be 
seen  but  not  felt.  Optical  interpretation  is  impossible.  That 
the  image  is  formed  by  reflected  rays,  cannot  be  conceived 
while  physical  knowledge  does  not  exist;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  authoritative  statement  that  the  reflection  is  a  mere 
appearance,  it  is  inevitably  taken  for  a  reality — a  reality 
in  some  way  belonging  to  the  person  whose  traits  it  simu- 
lates and  whose  actions  it  mocks.  Moreover,  these  dupli- 
cates seen  in  the  water,  yield  to  the  primitive  man  verifica- 
tions of  certain  other  beliefs.  Deep  down  in  the  clear  pool, 
are  there  not  clouds  like  those  he  sees  above?  The  clouds 
above  appear  and  disappear.  Has  not  the  existence  of  these 
clouds  below  something  to  do  with  it?  At  night,  again, 
seeming  as  though  far  underneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
are  stars  as  bright  as  those  overhead.  Are  there,  then,  two 
places  for  the  stars?  and  did  those  which  disappeared  during 
the  day  go  below  where  the  rest  are?  Once  more,  over- 
hanging the  pool  is  the  dead  tree  from  which  he  breaks  oflF 
branches  for  firewood.  Is  there  not  an  image  of  it  too?  and 
the  branch  which  he  bums  and  which  vanishes  while  burn- 
ing— is  there  not  some  connexion  between  its  invisible  state 
and  that  image  of  it  in  the  water  which  he  could  not  touch, 
any  more  than  he  can  now  touch  the  consumed  branch? 

That  reflections  thus  generate  a  belief  that  each  person 
has  a  duplicate,  usually  unseen,  but  which  may  be  seen  on 
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going  to  the  water-side  and  looking  in,  h  not  ana  primal  m 
fereiiee  only:  there  are  faeU  verifying  it.  Besides  '*  the 
dark  spirit,''  ideutifie*!  with  the  aliadow,  whieh  the  Fijians 
sttv  goes  to  Uades,  they  say  each  oian  has  another — '*  Im 
tikt'ii*:*a^  i-eflectcd  in  water  or  a  looking-glass/*  whieh  ^"  \s 
siipiK^seil  to  stay  near  the  place  in  whieh  a  man  dies/*  This 
belief  in  two  spirits,  U,  indeed,  die  uio^t  e«.tnsi3tent  one.  For 
are  not  a  man'^  shadow  and  hiy  relleetion  separated  and  are 
they  not  co-existent  %vith  one  another  and  with  hiinself  ( 
Can  he  not,  staniliag  at  the  warer^side,  observe  that  the  re- 
fleetion  in  the  water  anrl  the  shadow  on  the  shore,  siniul- 
taneoualy  move  as  he  moves ^  Clearly,  while  l>oth  belong 
to  him,  the  two  are  independent  of  hiin  and  one  another; 
for  both  may  \te  absent  together,  and  either  may  l>e  present 
in  the  abaenec}  of  the  other. 

Early  theories  abont  the  nature  of  this  dnplieat**  are  now 
lie^ide  the  question.  We  are  eoncemed  only  with  the  faet 
that  it  is  thought  of  as  real*  Here  is  revealed  another  elass 
of  faets  eonfiniiing  the  notion  that  existences  have  their 
risible  and  invisible  states,  and  strengthening  the  implica- 
tion of  a  dnalitT  in  each  existence. 

I  58.  I^t  any  one  ajsk  himself  what  would  be  his  thought 
if,  in  a  state  of  ehilddike  ignorance,  he  were  to  hear  repeated 
f^ahont  which  he  uttered.  Would  he  not  inevitably  conclude 
at  tlie  answering  shout  came  fn:>m  another  person?  Suc- 
ceeding shouts  severally  responded  to  in  tones  lik©  his  own, 
yet  without  risible  soune,  wonld  ronse  the  idea  that  this 
person  wa^  mocking  him,  and  at  the  same  time  concealing 
himself.  A  futile  search  in  the  w^nmI  or  under  the  cliff, 
would  end  iu  the  con  unction  that  the  hiding  pt^rson  was  very 
cunning:  es|KHnally  when  joined  to  the  fact  that  here,  in 
the  sp<it  whence  the  answer  lief  ore  cauie,  no  answer  wa»  now 
giren^ — obviously  l>ecausc  it  would  disclose  the  mocker's 
wherealxnits*  If  at  this  same  place  on  snbserpient  occasions, 
a  responsive  shout  always  came  to  any  passer-by  T?ho  called 
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outy  the  resulting  thought  would  be  that  in  this  place  there 
dwelt  one  of  these  invisible  forms — a  man  who  had  passed 
into  an-  invisible  state,  or  who  could  become  invisible  when 
sought. 

No  physical  explanation  of  an  echo  can  be  framed  by  the 
uncivilized  man.  What  does  he  know  about  the  reflection  of 
aoimd-waves? — what,  indeed,  is  known  about  the  reflection 
of  soimd-waves  by  the  mass  of  our  own  peopled  Were  it 
not  that  the  spread  of  knowledge  has  modified  the  mode  of 
thought  throughout  all  classes,  producing  everywhere  a 
readiness  to  accept  what  we  call  natural  interpretations,  and 
to  assume  that  there  are  natural  interpretations  to  occur- 
rences not  comprehended;  there  would  even  now  be  an 
explanation  of  echoes  as  caused  by  unseen  beings. 

That  to  the  primitive  mind  they  thus  present  themselves, 
is  shown  by  facts.  Of  the  Abipones,  we  read  that  "  what 
became  of  the  Lokal  [spirit  of  the  dead]  they  knew  not,  but 
they  fear  it,  and  believe  that  the  echo  was  its  voice."  The 
Indians  of  Cumana  (Central  America)  "  believed  the  soul  to 
be  immortal,  that  it  did  eat  and  drink  in  a  plain  where  it 
resided,  and  that  the  echo  was  its  answer  to  him  that  spoke 
or  called."  Narrating  his  voyage  down  the  Niger,  Lander 
says  that  from  time  to  time,  as  they  came  to  a  turn  in  the 
creek,  the  captain  of  the  canoe  halloed  **  to  the  fetish,  and 
where  an  echo  was  returned,  half-a-glass  of  rum,  and  a  piece 
of  yam  and  fish,  were  thrown  into  the  water  ...  on  asking 
Boy  the  reason  why  he  was  throwing  away  the  pro\H[sions 
thus,  he  asked:  *  Did  you  not  hear  the  fetish? '  " 

Here,  as  before,  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  ignore  these 
special  interpretations,  acceptance  of  which  forestalls  the 
argument.  Attention  is  now  drawn  to  this  evidence  simply 
as  confirming  the  inference  that,  in  the  absence  of  physical 
explanation,  an  echo  is  conceived  as  the  voi(»e  of  some  one 
who  avoids  being  seen.  So  that  once  more  we  have  duality 
implied — an  invisible  state  as  well  as  a  visible  state. 
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§  59.  To  a  miiul  unfurnished  with  any  ideas  save  tho^ 
of  its  own  gathering,  gurrouiuling  nature  t  Ims  preBents  miilti' 
titdinous  cases  of  seemiDglj-arbitrarv  eliange.  In  the  sky 
and  on  the  earth,  things  make  their  appearance  and  disap- 
pear; and  there  h  notliing  to  slmw  why  they  do  so.  Here 
on  the  surface  and  there  imbedded  in  the  ground,  are  things 
tliat  have  been  transmuted  in  sulist^nce — changed  from  flesh 
to  stone,  from  wood  to  flint.  Living  Wnlies  on  all  side^  ex- 
emplifv  metamorphosis  in  ways  marvellous  enough  to  the 
instructed,  and  to  the  primitive  man  quite  incomprehensi- 
ble. And  the  conception  of  two  or  more  inter-chang'eable 
states  of  exiBtence,  impressed  on  him  by  aiieh  phenomena, 
is  again  impressed  on  him  by  shadows,  reflections^  and 
echiws. 

Did  we  not  thoughtlessly  accept  as  self-evident  the  truths 
elaborated  during  civilization  and  acquired  insensibly  dur* 
ing  our  early  days,  we  should  at  once  see  that  these  ideas 
which  the  primitive  man  forms,  are  ine vital) ly  formed*  The 
laws  of  mental  association  necessitate  these  primitive  notions 
of  transmutation,  of  metamorphosis,  of  duality;  and,  until 
experiences  have  been  systematized,  no  restraints  are  put 
on  them.  With  the  eyes  of  developed  knowledge  we  look 
at  3?now  as  a  parti(*ular  form  of  crystallised  water,  and  at  liail 
as  drops  of  rain  which  congealed  as  they  fell  When  these 
become  fluid  we  say  they  have  thawed — thinking  of  the 
change  as  a  iihysical  effect  of  heat;  an<l,  similarly,  when  the 
hoar  frost  fringin":  the  sprays  turns  into  hanging  drops,  or 
when  the  surface  of  tlie  pool  solidifies  and  again  liquefies. 
But  looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  absolute  ignorance,  these 
clmnges  are  transmutations  of  suhstance — passings  from  one 
kind  of  existence  into  another  kind  of  existence.  And  in  like 
ways  are  conceived  all  the  clianges  alwve  enumerated. 

T^t  u^  ntivi-  ask  what  hapjiens  in  the  primitive  mind  when 
there  has  been  accumulated  this  chai)tic  assemblage  of  crude 
iileas,  having,  amid  their  diflFerences,  certain  resemblances. 
In  conformity  with  tlie  law  of  evolution,  every  aggregate 
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tends  to  integrate,  and  to  differentiate  while  it  integrates. 
The  aggregate  of  primitive  ideas  must  do  thb.  After  what 
manner  will  it  do  it?  These  multitudinous  vague  notions 
form  a  loose  mass  without  order.  They  slowly  segregate, 
like  cohering  with  like,  and  so  forming  indefinitely-marked 
groups.  When  these  groups  begin  to  form  a  consolidated 
whole,  constituting  a  general  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
things  at  large  go  on,  they  must  do  it  in  the  same  way :  such 
coherence  of  the  groups  as  arises,  must  be  due  to  some  like- 
ness among  the  members  of  all  the  groups.  We  have  seen 
that  ther^  is  such  a  likeness — this  conmion  trait  of  duality 
joined  with  this  aptitude  for  passing  from  one  mode  of  ex- 
istence to  another.  Integration  must  be  set  up 
by  the  recognition  of  some  conspicuous  typical  case.  When, 
into  a  heap  of  detached  observations,  is  introduced  an  ob- 
servation akin  to  them  in  which  a  causal  relation  is  discerni- 
ble, it  forthwith  commences  assimilating  to  itself  from  this 
heap  of  observations,  those  which  are  congruous;  and  tends 
even  to  coerce  into  union  those  of  which  the  congruity  is  not 
manifest.  One  may  say  that  as  the  protoplasm  forming  an 
unfertilized  germ,  remains  inert  until  the  matter  of  a  sperm- 
cell  is  joined  with  it,  but  begins  to  organize  when  this  addi- 
tion is  made;  so  a  loose  mass  of  observations  continues  un- 
systematized in.  the  absence  of  an  h\T>othesi3,  but  under  the 
stimulus  of  an  hypothesis  undergoes  changes  bringing  about 
a  coherent  systematic  doctrine.  What  particular 
example,  then,  of  this  prevalent  duality,  plays  the  part  of 
an  organizing  principle  to  the  aggregate  of  primitive  ideas? 
We  must  not  look  for  an  hypothesis  properly  so  called:  an 
h^^-pothesis  is  an  implement  of  inquiry  not  to  be  framed  by 
the  primitive  mind.  We  must  look  for  some  experience 
in  which  this  duality  is  forcibly  thnist  on  the  attention.  As 
a  consciously-held  hypothesis  is  based  on  some  obtrusive 
instance  of  a  relation,  which  other  instances  are  susi>ecte(l 
to  be  like;  so  the  particular  primitive  notion  which  is  to 
serve  as  an  unconscious  hypothesis,  setting  up  organization 
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m  this  aggregate  uf  priniitive  uotioas^  miiat  be  one  eoi 
f^pk^iiou^lv  I'xeiiipliJvin^  tht^ir  ruHHUon  trait 

First  ideutif  viug  this  typical  notion,  we  muat  after wanls 
tenter  ou  n  t^iirvev  uf  flit*  fnuci^ptions?  vvbicli  rc^t^ult*    It  will  be 
needful  tapui'sue  various  liue^?  of  imjiiirj  and  exposition  ucit 
manifestly  relevant  to  our  subject;  and  it  will  also  b*  tieei 
fill  fo  coDleni plate  uuicli  evidence  famished  In'  men  wh^ 
have  advanced  bt*yond  the  savage  state.    But  this  dis<.*ui^iv0' 
trefllment  is  unavoidable.    I'ntil  we  can  figure  to  ourseiv* 
with  aiiproxiumte  truth  the  primitive  sygteiu  of  thought,  ^v 
cannot  understand  primitive  eondui'f ;  and  rightly  U>  con- 
ceive the  primitive  B3'§teiu  of  thought,  we  muit  compare  the 
systems  found  in  many  ^m^ietie^;  helping  ourselves  by  ol> 
eerving  its  developer)  fcirnis,  to  verify  our  conelufiioua  re-^^ 
sj>eetmg  its  undevelo}>ed  form.*  f^| 

*  The  reader  who  i«  eurpiised  to  find  in  the  succeeding  ctiaptere  ao  nmch 
ipac*?  d*^v(ji*d  [0  the  geiiei'li^  of  thope  **  s^Mper^itliouft,*'  as  we  call  them,  which 
corii^titute  the  priutUive  mun'e  Thenrr  of  Tliiops*  will  gpt  a  clue  on  tumiiifj  to 
the  firai  pan  of  nij  Ei^sa;  od  "  Manners  nnd  Fashion,'"  originally  pubIi^hed  b 
J 854  (3«e  ^Moy*,  Aic,  Vol  I),  Tbe  ajneeptionf  there  briefly  imlicult^,  of  ihe 
i-;i|ftj  Iti  fthich  todil  orfinitftlba  is  affected  by  the  wat  in  wbkh  hi!)  cmoUonD 
'  "^f  guided  by  his  b^liefi,  I  h«ve  been,  sineo  tfa&t  dftte,  slowlv  developing ;  a.tid 
tlie  follow tng  chnptcff  present  hm  a  wjtnplete  forro.  Beyond  publishing  an 
mrtjeJe  on  **  The  Origin  of  A  is ituAl- Worship  *'  In  M*y,  187^,  I  have,  id  the  nieftn- 
tiitte^  done  nothing  towardi  setting  forth  theje  deveioped  mwa  ;  other  i ubjecta 
^iog  hod  prior  ctftimfi. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   IDi^AS   OF    THE    ANIMATE   AND   THE   INANIMATE. 

§  60.  At  first  sight,  the  difference  between  an  animal 
and  a  plant  seems  greater  than  the  difference  between  a  plant 
and  a  lifeless  object.  Its  frequent  movements  distinguish 
a  quadruped  or  a  bird  from  inert  things;  but  a  plant,  inert 
in  most  respects,  is  not  thus  distinguished.  Only  to  beings 
capable  of  making  those  comparisons  between  past  and  pres- 
ent by  which  growth  is  detected  and  the  cycle  of  reproduc- 
tive changes  traced,  can  it  become  manifest  that  plants  are 
allied  with  animals  more  than  with  other  entities.  The 
earli^claggificatioiij.  then,  puts  animals  into  one  group  and 
the  r^tjof  things  into  another. 

Hence,  in  considering  how  there  arises  in  consciousness 
the  distinction  between  the  living  and  the  not-li\T[ng,  we  may, 
for  a  while,  neglect  the  phenomena  of  plant-life  and  consider 
only  those  of  animal-life. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  conceived  distinction 
in  the  mind  of  the  primitive  man,  we  must  observ^e  the  de- 
velopment of  it  through  lower  forms  of  consciousness. 

§  61.  If,  when  wandering  some  sunny  day  on  the  sea- 
shore among  masses  of  rock  covered  with  '"  acorn-shells," 
one  stops  to  examine  something,  a  feeble  hiss  many  be  heard. 
On  investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  this  sound  proceeds 
from  the  acorn-shells.  During  low  tide  they  commonly 
remain  with  their  valves  not  quite  shut;  but  those  on  which 
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a  i!=}ia*lo\v  is  suddenly  east  begin  to  cl<Me,  and  Uj  simnltam 
uiis  t'k^isure  of  the  great  numbers  coveretl  by  the  shadow,  thiw 
faint  noke  is  prwlueed.  Here  the  faet  to  be  ubj^erved  m 
that  tliese  eirrbiiieda,  which  am  transformed  crustaeeana 
having  aborted  evea  imbedded  in  their  bodies,  ami  vision 
which  suifiees  only  to  diseriminate  light  from  darknes^s,  dniw 
to  the  doors  of  their  ceils  when  the  light  h  all  at  onee  inter- 
cepted. Ordinarily,  something  alive  ea^sts  the  shadow — 
then^  is  an  adjacent  source  of  danger.  But  m  the  shadow 
may  i>e  cast  by  a  sharp-edged  cloud,  which  obaeures  the  sun 
wiih  adequate  suddeTjuess,  an  adjacent  living  body  ia  not 
always  the  cau3e:  the  teat  is  an  imfK^fect  one.  StiU»  we  see 
that  deep  down  ainong  creatures  thii^  unintelligent,  there 
is  a  VH£r*ie  *reneral  re^jpoiise  to  an  indication  of  adjaceiU  TlFc: 
tEe  ].  ri  lH*ing  a  change  that  implies  a  moving  l>ody* 

\  iUKPii:.  inferior  types  whose  livci?  are  carried  on  mainly 
by  reflex  actions,  display  no  very  marked  advance  on  this 
mode  of  discriminating  the  living  from  the  not-living^  as 
visual iy  presented.  Further  along  the  shores  in  the  tide- 
pocil^,  are  shrimps,  which  dart  in  all  directions  when  a  large 
body  comes  near;  and  when  decaying  sea-weed  is  disturbed, 
the  sea-fleas  jump  at  random,  whatever  may  have  caused 
the  disturbance.  So  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  the  insects, 
not  di.^tingnishiug  the  shapes  of  moving  olijecti?^  or  their 
kinds  of  motion,  fly  or  leap  when  sudden  great  changes  of 
visual  impression  are  made  on  them — each  such  change  usu- 
ally implying  a  living  bwly  near  at  hand,  In  these  e^ses, 
as  in  I  he  eases  of  caterpillars  that  red!  themselves  up  when 
tonchn<],  the  action  is  automatic.  After  the  vivid  nervous 
stimulus  comes  a  strong  motor  discharge,  resulting  in  flight 
or  in  iliffused  contraction  of  the  muscles.  ^m 

Tn  such  cases  the  motiou  which  implies  life  is  eonfoundti^H 
with  the  motion  which  does  not.    The  kind  of  mental  act  is 
like  that  occurring  ifi  ourselves  when  some  large  objoi^t  sud- 
denly paa^es  close  in  front.     An  involuntary  start  results, 
before  there  is  time  to  decide  whether  the  obje<st  is  tlive  or 
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dead — a  source  of  danger  or  not.  The  primary  suggestion 
with  us,  as  with  these  lower  creatures,  is  that  motion  implies 
life;  but  whereas  with  us  conscious  observation  instantly 
disproves  or  verifies  this  suggestion,  with  them  it  does  not. 

§  62.  What  is  the  first  specialization  of  this  original  con- 
sciousness? How  do  superior  creatures  begin  to  qualify  this 
association  between  motion  and  life,  in  such  way  as  to  ex- 
clude from  the  class  of  living  things  a  number  which  move 
but  are  not  living?  Where  intelligence  rises  beyond  the 
merely  automatic,  t^e  mptipn  iniplj^inglife  begins^to.l^e 
distinguished  from  other  motion  by  its  spontaneity.  With- 
out being  struck  or  pushed  by  anything  external,  bodies 
which  are  alive  suddenly  change  from  rest  to  movement,  or 
from  movement  to  rest.  Rooks  show  appreciation  of  this 
difference.  Watching  doubtfully  as  you  pass  in  the  distance, 
they  rise  into  the  air  if  you  stop;  or,  not  doing  this,  do  it 
when  you  walk  on. 

That  the  spontaneity  of  the  motion  serves  as  a  test,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  behaviour  of  animals  in  presence  of  a 
railway  train,  which  shows  no  spontaneity.  In  the  early 
days  of  railways  they  displayed  great  alarm;  but  after  a 
time,  familiarized  with  the  roar  and  the  swift  motion  of  this 
something  which,  appearing  in  the  distance  rushed  by  and 
disappeared  in  the  distance,  they  became  regardless  of  it. 
The  cattle  now  continue  to  graze;  and  even  the  partridges 
on  the  embankment-slopes  scarcely  raise  their  heads. 

Converse  evidence  is  yielded  by  the  behaviour  of  a  dog 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Like  others  of  his  kind,  and 
like  superior  animals  generally,  he  was  regardless  of  the 
swaying  flowers  and  the  leaves  occasionally  rustled  by  the 
summer  breeze.  But  there  happened  to  be  on  the  lawn  an 
opened  parasol.  From  time  to  time  the  breeze  stirred  this; 
and  when  it -did  so,  the  dog  growled  fiercely  and  barked. 
Conscious,  as  his  experiences  had  made  him,  that  the  familiar 
agency  which  he  felt  raising  his  own  hair,  sufficed  also  to 
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move  the  leaves  about,  mid  that  consequently  their  motion 
watj  not  &eJf-]jroduced,  he  had  not  obgerved  so  large  a  thing 
tia  a  parasol  thus  moved.    Hence  arose  the  idea  of  mme  liv-  ■ 
ing  power— an  intrndtr.  ™ 

Again  J  appearances  which  at  first  vividly  suggest  life^ 
presently  cease  to  suggest  it  if  s}.>oLitaneity  is  aliaent.  The 
behaviour  of  a  dog  lief  ore  n  looking-glaes  proves  thi:^.  At 
first  conceiWng  the  retiected  image  to  be  another  dog,  he  ia 
exe)te<l;  and  if  the  back  of  the  looking-glass  is  accessible, 
makei  ntTcTupts  to  reach  the  supposed  stranger.  When^ 
however  J  the  glass  h  &o  placed,  say  in  a  chiffonier,  as  to  show 
him  the  image  very  freipiently,  he  becomes  indifferent  to 
it.  For  what  reason  I  The  appearance  does  not  sfTontaue- 
oiisly  move.  While  he  is  still,  it  remains  still;  and  any  mo- 
tion in  it  follows  motion  in  himself. 


1 
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§  63.  Yet  a  further  test  used  by  Intelligent  animak  to 
discriminate  the  living  from  the  not -living,  is  the  adaptatiim 
of  motion  to  ends.  Amusing  herself  with  a  mouse  she  hae 
eaught,  the  cat,  if  it  retnains  long  stationary,  touches  it  with 
her  paw  to  make  it  run.  Obviously  the  thought  is  that  a 
living  thing  disturbed  will  try  to  esea[>e,  and  so  bring  a 
renewal  of  the  chase.  Not  only  is  it  expected  that  there 
will  be  self-produced  motion;  but  it  is  expected  that  this 
motion  %vill  be  away  from  danger.  Habitually  it  is  observ- 
able of  animals  that  when  failing  to  decide  by  the  odour 
whether  something  smelt  at  is  a  living  creature  or  not,  there 
is  an  flnticipation  that  diaturbance  will  cause  it  to  run  away 
if  It  is  alive.  And  even  the  beltavionr  of  some  gregarioua 
hinis  when  one  of  their  nuniWr  has  been  shot^  shows  that  the 
absence  of  response  to  the  cries  and  movements  of  the  flock, 
leads  t/i  the  impression  tliat  their  companion  is  no  longer  one 
of  that  class  of  objects  known  as  anmiated, 

§  64,  Thu5  in  the  aecent  from  low  to  high  types  of  erea- 
tur^,  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  animate  from  th&  , 
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inanimate  increases.  First  motion ,  then apontaneouif  motion, 
then  adapted^  spontaneous  motion,  are  the  successive  testa 
used  as  intelligence  progresses. 

Doubtless  other  traits  aid.  Sniffing  the  air,  2l  deer  per- 
ceives by  something  in  it  the  proximity  of  an  enemy;  and  a 
carnivore  often  follows  prey  by  the  scent  it  has  left.  Jiut 
certain  odours,  though  concomitants  of  life,  are  not  used  as 
tests  of  life;  for  when  found,  the  objects  which  exhale  the 
odours  are  not  regarded  as  living  if  they  exhibit  none  of  the 
expected  motions.  Sounds,  too,  serve  as  indications;  but 
these,  when  caused  by  animals,  are  the  results  of  spontaneous 
motions,  and  are  taken  to  iiiiply  life  only  because  they  ac- 
company other  spontaneous  motions. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  ability  thus  to  class  apart  the 
animate  and  the  inanimate,  is  inevitably  developed  in  the 
course  of  evolution.    Under  penalties  of  death  by  starvation  i 
or  destruction,  there  has  been  a  constant  cultivation  of  the  | 
power  to  discriminate  the  two,  and  a  consequent  increase 
of  it 

§  65.  Shall  we  say  that  the  primitive  man  is  less  intelli- 
gent than  the  lower  mammals,  less  intelligent  than  birds  and 
reptiles,  less  intelligent  even  than  insects?  Unless  we  say 
this,  we  must  say  that  the  primitive  man  distinguishes  the 
living  from  the  not-living;  and  if  we  credit  him  with  intel- 
ligence higher  than  that  of  brutes,  we  must  infer  that  he 
distinguishes  the  living  from  the  not-living  better  than  brutes 
do.  The  tests  which  other  creatures  use,  and  which  the  su- 
perior among  them  rightly  use  in  nearly  all  cases,  he  also 
must  use :  the  only  difference  being  that  occasional  errors  of 
classing  into  which  the  most  developed  among  other  crea- 
tures fall,  he  avoids. 

It  is  true  that  the  uncivilized  man  as  we  now  find  him, 
commonly  errs  in  his  classification  when  shown  certain  pro- 
ducts of  civilized  art,  having  traits  of  structure  or  behaviour 
like  those  of  living  things.    By  the  Esquimaux,  Ross's  ves- 
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?I9  wc?re  thoiiglit  alive^ — moving  as  thev  did  without  oamn, 
aiul  Tboitisou  SSUV13  of  tlie  New  Zealattdeii?,  thai  *'  wLt'o 
Cuok^a  ship  hove  in  sight,  the  people  took  her  for  a  whale 
with  wings.'*  Aiidem^oii  tells  us  that  by  the  Bu^lnneii,  a 
waju^goii  was  supposed  to  he  nnunated,  and  to  want  grass: 
its  coaiplejcitVj  its  symmetry^  and  its  moving  wheels*  l>eing 
irre<'«nu:ilable  with  their  experiences  of  inanimate  thing;^. 
"  It  is  alive  *^  said  an  Arawak  to  Brett,  on  seeing  a  poeket- 
coiupaas.  That  a  watchje  t^kea  by  savages  for  a  livina 
<*reatiiTe,  is  a  fact  frequently  noted.  And  we  have,  again, 
the  story  of  the  Esiptinunix,  who,  ascribing  life  to  a  musical 
box  ami  a  barrel-organj  ifgarded  the  one  as  the  ehild  of  the 
other.  But  autouiatic  instnuuents  emitting  vari- 

nub  t^unds,  are  in  that  reRj>t*ct  strikingly  like  many  animated 
bodies.  The  motions  of  a  watch  seem  spontaneous;  an<|fl 
hence  the  aseripti">n  of  life  h  fptite  natural.  We  must  ex- 
clude mistakes  made  in  clasBing  those  things  which  advance*! 
arts  have  made  to  simulate  living  things?;  since  such  things 
mi??kuid  the  pfiiriitive  man  in  ways  unlike  those  in  which 
he  can  be  misled  by  the  natural  objects  around  him*  Limit-_ 
ing  ourselves  to  liis  coneeptions  of  these  natural  objects,  w 
cannot  but  conclude  that  his  classification  of  them  into  aiii 


^nnite  and  inanimate,  is  substantially  correct. 

^B     Concluding  thiSj  w*e  are  obliged  to  diverge  at  the  out^t 


i 


an 


Tom  certain  iriterjiretations  currently  given  of  his  super- 
stitions*   The  belief,  tacit  or  avowed j  that  the  jmuiitive  man 
thinks  there  is  life  in  things  which  are  not  living,  is  clearlj 
an  untenable  belief*     ( ^4>nseiousness  of  the  (lifTerene-e 
f'eeu  the  two,  growing  ever  more  detinite  as  inteltgen<' 
olvea,  nmst  be  in  him  more  definite  than  in  all  law< 
creatures.    To  suppose  that  without  cause  he  bc^gins  to  con- 
found them,  is  to  siU]>poBe  the  process  of  evolution  is  ii^^ 
verted.  ••    ^      j^^ 


§  06.  It  is,  indeed,  urged  that  undeveloped  human  intel- 
ligence  daily  shows  a  tendency  to  confound  them.    Certaii 
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facts  are  named  as  implying  that  children  fail  in  the  dis- 
crimination. Were  not  this  evidence  vitiated  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  adults,  it  would  have  weight.  But  on  remember- 
ing that  when  trying  to  pacify  a  child  that  has  hurt  itself 
against  some  inanimate  object,  a  mother  or  nurse  will  a£Pect 
to  take  the  child's  part  against  this  object,  perhaps  saying, 
"  Naughty  chair  to  hurt  baby — beat  it!  "  we  shall  suspect 
that  the  notion  does  not  originate  with  the  child  but  is  given 
to  it.  The  habitual  behaviour  of  children  to  surrounding 
things  implies  no  such  confusion.  Unless  an  inanimate 
object  so  far  resembles  an  animate  one  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  it  may  be  a  motionless  living  creature  which  will  pres- 
ently move,  a  child  shows  no  fear  of  it.  True,  if  an  inani- 
mate thing  moves  without  a  perceived  external  force,  alarm 
results.  Unlike  as  a  thing  may  be  to  living  things,  yet  if  it 
displays  this  spontaneity  characteristic  of  living  things,  the 
idea  of  life  is  aroused,  and  a  scream  may  be  caused.  But 
otherwise,  life  is  no  more  ascribed  by  a  child  than  by  a 
puppy  or  a  kitten.*  Should  it  be  said  that  an 

*  Not  long  after  the  above  passage  was  published  I  met  with  a  good  illus- 
trataoQ  of  the  way  in  which  such  ideas  are  indirectly  suggested  to  children  by 
remarka  made,  and  then  ascribed  to  them  as  original ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this 
innstrmtioii  was  furnished  by  the  mistaken  interpretation  put  by  a  distinguished 
paydiologist,  H.  Taine,  on  bis  own  child's  question.  In  the  Revtte  Philota- 
jiiqut  for  January,  1876,  p.  14,  he  wrote  :— 

*'  Un  soir  (trois  ans)  comme  elle  s*enqu6rait  de  la  lune,  on  lui  dit  qu*elle  est 
all^  se  coodier,  et  li-dessus  elle  reprend  :  *  Oii  done  est  la  bonne  dc  la  lune  ?  * 
Toot  ced  reaaemble  fort  aux  Amotions  et  aux  conjectures  des  peuples  enfants, 
i  leur  admiraUon  Tire  et  profonde  en  face  des  grandes  choses  naturelles,  k  la 
puissance  qu^exeroent  sar  eux  Panalogie,  le  langage  et  la  m^taphore  pour  les 
conduire  aux  mythee  solalres,  lunaires,  etc.  Admettez  qu*un  pareil  ^tat 
d'esprit  soit  muTersel  k  one  ^poque ;  on  dovine  tout  de  suite  les  cultes  ct  Its 
l^gcndes  qni  se  formeraient  Ce  sont  oelles  des  Vidas^  de  VEdda^  et  mftme 
d*Homdre.'* 

Now,  it  needs  bnt  to  observe  that  the  child  had  been  told  that  the  raoon 
was  going  to  bed  to  see  that,  by  implication,  life  had  already  been  ascribed  to 
the  moon.  The  thoogfat  obviously  was —  If  the  moon  goes  to  bed  it  must  have 
a  nurse,  as  I  have  a  nune  when  I  go  to  bed,  and  the  moon  must  be  aliTc  as 
lam. 
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okler   child,   endowing   iU  playtliiiigji  with    pergonal  idea, 
Spt^^ks  of  diem  and  fondles  them  m  I  hough  fhey  wvn*  liv- 
ling;  the  reply  is  that  thb  ^hows  not  belief  but  deliberate 
l^tunu    Though  pretending  that  the  things  an?  alive,  die 
cKTHTdocs  nut  really  think  them  so.    Were  it^  doll  to  bite, 
it  would  be  no  less  astounded  than  an  adult  would  be.    Tad 
st^cnre  that  pleasurable  action  of  unused  faculiiefl  called  I 
play,  many  iiitidligeiit  creatures  thus  dramatize:    lacking) 
the  living  objeetiS,  they  will  accept  as  represeniLng  them  J 
non-living  objects — es[K?cia]ly  if  these  can  be  made  to  simu- 
late life.     But  rhe  dog  pui'siiiiig  a  stick  doai  not  tluuk  it^ 
alive.    If  he  gnaws  it  after  catching  it,  he  does  but  earr 
out  his  dramati;;ed  chafte.    Did  he  think  the  ^tiek  alive,  hei 
w<:»uld  bite  it  as  eagerly  before  it  was  thrown  as  after*     It] 
is  further  alleged  that  even  the  growu  man  sometimes  be-1 
trays  a  lurking  tenilency  to  think  of  inanimate  objeeta  aal 
animate.     Made  angry  by  resistance  to  his  efforts,  he  may! 
in  a  tit  of  rage  swear  at  some  senseless  thing,  or  dash  it  od 
the  ground,  or  kick  it*     But  the  obvious  interpretation  ia^ 
that  anger,  like  every  strong  emotion,  tends  to  discharge 
itself  in  violent  muscular  actions,  which  must  take  sora6  ' 
direction  or  other;  that  when*  as  in  many  past  ease^,  tho! 
cause  of  the  anger  has  been  a  living  object,  the  muscnlar] 
actions  have  been  directed  towards  the  injury  of  mich  object; 
and  that  the  established  assoeiation  directs  the  muscular' 
discharges  in  the  same  way  when  the  object  is  not  living,  if  _ 
there  is  nothing  to  determine  them  in  any  other  way,    But 
tlie  man  who  thus  venta  his  fury  cannot  be  said  to  think  the^ 
thing  is  alive,  though  this  mode  of  showing  his  irritation 
makes  him  seem  to  think  so. 

None  of  these  facts,  then,  imply  any  real  confuaion  he-^ 
twecn  the  anirnat*^  and  the  inanimate.  The  power  to  dis- 
tinguish l>etwri  ri  TJir  two,  whicF  is^ne  of  the  first  power* 
va^iely  ^iiovvn  i-ven  by  creatures  devoid  of  special  senses  J 
which  goes  on  increasing  m  intelligence  evolves,  and  whichi 
becomes  complete  in  the  civilized  man,  must  be  regarded  aa 
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approaching  completeness  in  the  uncivilized  man.  It  cannot 
be  admitted  that  he  confuses  things  which,  through  all  lower 
forms  of  mind,  have  been  growing  clear. 

§  67.  "  How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  his  supersti- 
tions? "  it  will  be  asked.  "  That  these  habitually  imply  the 
ascription  of  life  to  things  not  alive,  is  undeniable.  If  the 
primitive  man  has  no  procliWty  to  this  confusion,  how  is  it 
possible  to  explain  the  extreme  prevalence,  if  not  the  uni- 
versality, of  beliefs  which  give  personalities,  and  tacitly  as- 
cribe animation,  to  multitudes  of  inanimate  things?  " 

The  reply  is,  that  these  cannot  be  primary  beliefs,  but 
must  be  secondary  beliefs  into  which  the  primitive  man  is 
betrayed  during  his  early  attempts  to  understand  the  sur- 
rounding world.  The  incipiently-speculative  stage  must 
come  after  a  stage  in  which  there  is  no  speculation — a  stage 
in  which  there  yet  exists  no  sufficient  language  for  carry- 
ing on  speculation.  During  this  stage,  the  primitive  man 
no  more  tends  to  confound  animate  with  inanimate  than 
inferior  creatures  do.  If,  in  his  first  efforts  at  interpreta- 
tion, he  forms  conceptions  inconsistent  with  this  pre-estab- 
lished distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate,  it  must 
be  that  some  striking  experience  misleads  him — introduces 
a  germ  of  error  which  develops  into  an  erroneous  set  of  in- 
terpretations. 

What  is  the  germinal  error?  We  may  fitly  seek  for  it 
amid  those  experiences  which  mask  the  distinction  between 
animate  and  inanimate.  There  are  continually-recurring 
states  in  which  living  things  simulate  things  not  alive;  and 
in  certain  attendant  phenomena  we  shall  find  the  seed  of 
that  system  of  superstitions  which  the  primitive  man  forms. 
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CHAPTER  X 

TKE    IDEAS    OF    fiLEEP    A>"ll   DBEAH^ 

§  68.  A  OONGEPTJON  which  is  macie  so  familiar  to  110  dur- 

iBg  etluciition  that  we  mistake  it  for  an  ctrigina!  and  neces- 
sary one  J  is  the  conception  of  Mind^  as  an  inlcTnal  existence 
dietinct  from  body.  The  hypothesis  of  a  sentientj  thinking 
entity  J  dwelling  within  a  corporeal  framework,  la  now  go 
deeply  wovcii  into  our  beliefs  and  into  onr  language,  that 
we  can  scarcely  iinagine  it  to  be  one  which  the  primiti^re 
man  did  not  entertain,  and  could  not  entertain. 

Yet  if  we  ask  what  is  given  in  expericnt^e  to  the  nntaixght 
hnman  teingj  w*e  fitid  that  thc*r<?  is  nothing  to  tell  him  of  any 
snch  existence.  Fnmi  nunnent  to  mi»nient  he  sc^es  things 
around^  touches  them,  handles  (hem,  niovcti  thern  hither  and 
thither.  He  knows  nothing  of  sensations  and  ideas — has  no 
words  for  Iheni,  Still  h*^,^  has  he  any  s^iu'h  Inghly-abstract 
woril  or  conception  us  eonscioii&Tiess*  lie  thinks  without 
observing  tliat  he  thinks;  and  therefore  never  asks  how  he 
thinks,  and  wliat  it  is  which  thinks,  Ili^  senses  make  him 
conversant  only  witli  objects  externally  existing,  and  wnth 
his  ou-n  Unly ;  and  he  transcends  bis  senses  only  far  enough 
to  draw  concn^te  infe reneges  resj»et'ting  the  actions  of  these 
objects.  An  invisibhs  intangible  entity,  snch  as  Mind  is 
8uppf»sed  to  h€\  is  a  higli  alistraction  nnthinkablc  by  him,  and 
inexprcKsible  by  his  vocabulary. 

This,  which  is  obvious  ^iy>W/>r/,  h  verified  a  pmf^^mA 
The  savage  cannot  spejik  of  internal  intuition  <^xcept  in 
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terms  of  external  intuition.  We  ourselves,  indeed,  when 
saying  that  we  see  something  that  has  been  cfcar^  explained, 
or  grasp  an  argument^a//?aA^y  true,  still  express  mental  acts 
by  words  originally  used  to  express  bodily  acts.  And  this 
use  of  words  implying  vision  and  touch,  which  with  us  is 
metaphorical,  is,  with  the  savage,  not  distinguished  from 
literal.  He  symbolizes  his  mind  by  his  eye.  (SeePrincipl^ 
of  Psychology^  §  404.) 

But  until  there  is  a  conception  of  Mind  as  an  internal 
principle  of  activity,  there  can  be  no  such  conception  of 
dreams  as  we  have.  To  interpret  the  sights  and  sayings  and 
doings  we  are  conscious  of  during  sleep,  as  activities  of  the 
thinking  entity  which  go  on  while  the  senses  are  closed, 
is  impossible  until  the  thinking  entity  is  postulated.  Hence 
arises  the  inquiry — What  explanation  is  given  of  dreams 
before  the  conception  of  Mind  exists. 

§  69.  Hunger  and  repletion,  both  very  common  with  the 
primitive  man,  excite  dreams  of  great  vividness.  Now,  after 
a  bootless  chase  and  a  long  fast,  he  lies  exhausted;  and, 
while  slumbering,  goes  through  a  successful  hunt — kills, 
skins,  and  cooks  his  prey,  and  suddenly  wakes  when  about 
to  taste  the  first  morsel.  To  suppose  him  saying  to  himself 
— "  It  was  all  a  dream,"  is  to  suppose  him  already  in  pos- 
session of  that  hypothesis  which  we  see  he  cannot  have.  He 
takes  the  facts  as  they  occur.  With  perfect  distinctness  he 
recalls  the  things  he  saw  and  the  actions  he  performed ;  and 
he  accepts  undoubtingly  the  testimony  of  memory.  True, 
he  all  at  once  finds  himself  lying  still.  He  Joes  not  under- 
stand how  the  change  took  place;  but,  as  we  have  lately 
seen,  the  surrounding  world  familiarizes  him  with  unac- 
countable appearances  and  disappearances,  and  why  should 
not  this  be  one?  If  at  another  time,  lying  gorged  with  food, 
the  disturbance  of  his  circulation  causes  nightinart^ — if,  try- 
ing to  escape  and  being  unable,  he  fancies  himself  in  the 
clutches  of  a  bear,  and  wakes  with  a  shriek;  why  should  he 
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t*oticlnd*?  thai  tbe  shriek  was  not  due  to  an  uctual  danger? 
ThiHigh  his  squaw  is  tliere  lo  r,t41  him  thai  j^he  saw  no  bcnir, 
Yi*l  slie  heard  his  shriek;  hikJ  like  bim  has  not  the  dimmest 
uotion  that  a  mere  subjective  state  eiin  produce  such  an 
etfet't — hm^  indeed|  no  teniis*  in  vvliieh  to  frame  sueU  a 
notion. 

The  belief  that  dreams  are  actual  experieneea  is  con- 
firiTied  hy  narrations  of  them  in  imperfeet  language.  AVe 
forget  that  discriminations  easj  to  iiSj  are  impoasible  to  thoae 
who  have  luit  few  words,  all  concrete  in  their  meanings,  and 
only  nide  propoBitional  forms  in  which  to  conihine  th«3e 
words.  When  we  read  that  in  the  language  of  so  advanced 
a  people  as  the  ancient  Peru%*ianaj  the  word  fmam  meant 
"  iilolj  teimde,  sacred  place,  tomb,  hillj  figui'es  of  men  and 
anliiialsi**  we  nmy  judge  how  indefinite  mnat  be  the  best 
f^tatements  which  the  \'oeabiilaries  of  the  rudest  men  enable 
tlieru  to  make.  When  we  i-ead  of  an  existing  South  Ameri- 
can  tribe,  that  the  proposition — **  I  am  an  Abipone/'  is  ex* 
pressilile  only  in  the  vagne  way — '^  I,  Abipone;  "  we  cannot 
hut  infer  that  by  snch  undeveloped  grammatical  structures, 
only  the  simplest  thoughts  can  l)e  rightly  conveyed.  When, 
further,  we  learn  that  among  the  low^est  men  inadequate 
wordis  indefinitely  combined  are  also  imperfectly  pro- 
nounced, as^  for  itiBtance,  among  the  Akka^  whose  speeeh 
struck  Schweinfurth  by  its  inarticulateness,  we  recognize  a 
third  cause  of  confusion.  And  thus  prepared,  we  need  feel 
no  surprise  on  being  told  that  the  Znni  Indians  require 
**  much  facial  contortion  and  bodily  gestieulatiim  to  make 
their  sentences  iierfeetly  intelligible;  ^'  that  the  language  of 
tlie  Bushmen  ne^ds  so  many  signs  to  eke  out  it^  meaning, 
that  *Mhey  «re  uniutelli^il>!e  in  the  dark;"  and  that  the 
Arapahi.is  ''  can  hardly  convej^  with  one  another  in  tlie 
dark.*'  If,  now,  remembering  all  thb,  we  aak  what 

must  hjipp4*n  w^hen  a  dream  ts  narrated  hy  a  sa%^age,  we  s!m!! 
!*ee  that  even  suppoi^ing  he  suspects  some  distinctioTj  between 
ideal  actions  and  real  actions,  he  cannot  ex|>res8  it     Hia 
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language  does  not  enable  him  to  say — "  I  dreamt  that  I  saw/' 
instead  of — "  I  saw."  Hence  each  relates  his  dreams  as 
though  they  were  realities;  and  thus  strengthens  in  every 
other,  the  belief  that  his  owm  dreams  are  realities. 

What  then  is  the  resulting  notion^  The  sleeper  on 
awaking  recalls  various  occurrences,  and  repeats  them  to 
others.  He  thinks  he  has  been  elsewhere;  witnesses  say  he 
has  not;  and  their  testimony  is  verified  by  finding  himself 
where  he  was  when  he  went  to  sleep.  The  simple  course  is 
to  believe  both  that  he  has  remained  and  that  he  has  been 
away — that  he  has  two  individualities,  one  of  which  leaves 
the  other  and  presently  comes  back.  He,  too,  has  a  double 
existence,  like  many  other  things. 

§  70.  From  all  quarters  come  proofs  that  this  is  the  con- 
ception actually  formed  of  dreams  by  savages,  and  which 
survives  after  considerable  advances  in  civilization  have 
been  made.    Here  are  a  few  of  the  testimonies. 

Schoolcraft  tells  us  that  the  North  American  Indians  in 
general,  think  "  there  are  duplicate  souls,  one  of  which  re- 
mains with  the  body,  while  the  other  is  free  to  depart  on 
excursions  during  sleep;  "  and,  according  to  Crantz,  the 
Greenlanders  hold  "  that  the  soul  can  forsake  the  body  dur- 
ing the  interval  of  sleep."  The  theory  in  Xew  Zealand  is 
"  that  during  sleep  the  mind  left  the  body,  and  that  dreams 
are  the  objects  seen  during  its  wanderings;  "  and  in  Fiji, 
"  it  is  believed  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  still  lives  will 
leave  the  body  to  trouble  other  people  when  asleep."  Simi- 
larly in  Borneo.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Dyaks  that  the 
soul  during  sleep  goes  on  expeditions  of  its  own,  and  "  sees, 
hears,  and  talks."  Among  Hill-tribes  of  India,  such  as  the 
Karens,  the  same  doctrine  is  held :  their  statement  being  that 
"  in  sleep  it  [the  La,  spirit  or  ghost]  wanders  away  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  our  dreams  are  what  the  La  sees  and 
experiences  in  his  perambulations."  By  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians, too,  developed  as  was  the  social  state  they  had  reached, 
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the  same  iuterprctatioii  \vm  put  upon  the  facts*  Thej  held 
that  *'  the  soul  leuvt^^j  the  bcKjj  while  it  is  sleeping.  They 
asserted  that  the  ^uul  could  nut  sleep,  and  that  the  things 
we  dream  are  what  the  soul  sees  In  the  world  while  the  hotly 
aleeps."  And  we  are  told  the  like  even  of  the  Jew^:  *'  Sleep 
is  looked  nj>on  m  a  kind  of  deaths  when  the  .soul  departs  from 
the  body,  Imt  is  restored  again  in  awaking-*' 

Occnrring  rarely;  it  may  be,  somnambulism  serves,  when 
it  does  oeeur,  to  eon  firm  tliis  interpretation.  For  to  the  un- 
critieal,  a  aleep-wulker  seems  to  be  exemplif  jy'ing  that  activ- 
ity during  sleep,  whieli  the  primitive  eonceptiun  of  dreams 
implies.  Each  phaae  of  souiuambulkm  furuiBhes  its  evi- 
dence. Frequently  the  sleei>er  get^  up,  jierforms 
various  actionji,  and  returns  to  rest  without  waking;  and,  re- 
calling afterwards  these  actions,  is  told  by  witnesses  that  he 
actually  did  the  things  be  thought  he  had  been  doing,  \V hat 
const ructiuii  mUst  l>e  put  on  i^iich  an  experience  by  primi- 
tive iiiru^  It  proves  to  the  somnauibuUst  tbat  he  may  lead 
an  active  life  during  his  sleep,  and  yet  fold  himself  afti^r- 
wards  In  ffji*  |dacc  where  he  lay  down.  With  equal  eon-  , 
clusivem*as  it  proves  U.>  those  who  saw  him,  that  men  really 
go  away  tin  ring  their  sleep;  that  they  do  the  things  they 
dream  tif  doing;  and  may  even  sometimes  be  visible.  True, 
a  carifiil  examination  of  the  facts  would  show  that  in  tliis 
*^aae  the  man^s  Ixnly  was  absent  from  itjs  place  of  rest.  But 
^vageg  do  not  carefully  cxamLne  the  facts.  Again, 
in  fflsca  where  the  steep* walker  rloes  not  recollect  the  thinj^s 
he  did,  tlier©  is  still  the  testimony  of  others  to  show  him 
thrt  he  wms  not  fpiicsi*ent;  and  oecasjonally  there  is  more. 
W  -^Ut  as  often  happens,  his  night-ramble  brings  him  against 
MM  obstaele  and  the  collision  wakes  him,  he  has  a  denion- 
atrjition  of  the  alleged  fai-t  that  he  goes  hither  and  thither 
duriinj:  sleep*  On  retiirniu^  t<i  his  sleepiui2^ -plaice  he  docs 
not  indeed,  find  a  second  self  there;  but  this  iliscovery.  ir* 
rci^cneilable  witli  the  accepteil  notion,  simply  increaseft  the 
eonfusioD  of  his  iileas  about  these  matters.    Unable  to  deny 
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the  evidence  that  he  wanders  when  asleep,  he  takes  his 
strange  experience  in  verilication  of  the  current  belief,  with- 
out dwelling  on  the  inconsistency. 

When  we  consider  what  tradition,  with  its  exaggera- 
tions, is  likely  to  make  of  these  abnormal  phenomena,  now 
and  then  occurring,  we  shall  see  that  the  primitive  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  must  receive  from  them  strong  support. 

§  71.  Along  vnth  this  belief  there  of  course  goes  the 
beUef  that  persons  dreamt  of  were  really  met.  K  the  dream- 
er thinks  his  own  actions  real,  he  ascribes  reality  to  what- 
ever he  saw — ^place,  thing,  or  living  being.  Hence  a  group 
of  facts  similarly  prevalent. 

Morgan  states  that  the  Iroquois  think  dreams  real,  and 
obey  their  injimctions — do  what  they  are  told  by  those  they 
see  in  dreams;  and  of  the  Chippewas,  Keating  asserts  that 
they  fast  for  the  purpose  of  "  producing  dreams,  which 
they  value  above  all  things."  The  Malagasy  "  have  a  re- 
ligious regard  to  dreams,  and  think  that  the  good  damon 
.  .  .  comes,  and  tells  them  in  their  dreams  when  they  ought 
to  do  a  thing,  or  to  warn  them  of  some  danger."  The  Sand- 
wich Islanders  say  the  departed  member  of  a  family  "  ap- 
pears to  the  survivors  sometimes  in  a  dream,  and  watches 
over  their  destinies;  "  and  the  Tahitians  have  like  beliefs. 
In  Africa  it  is  the  same.  The  Congo  people  hold  that  what 
they  see  and  hear  in  "  dreams  come  to  them  from  spirits;  " 
and  among  East  Africans,  the  Wanika  believe  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  appear  to  the  living  in  dreams.  The  Kaf- 
firs, too,  "  seem  to  ascribe  dreams  in  general  to  the  spirits." 
Abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by  Bishop  Callaway  con- 
cerning the  Zulus,  whose  ideas  he  has  written  down  from 
their  own  months.  Tutolligent  as  these  people  are,  some- 
what advanced  in  social  state,  and  having  language  enabling 
them  to  distinguish  between  dreani-percoptions  and  ordinary 
perceptions,  we  nevertheless  find  among  them  (joined  with 
an  occasional  scepticism)  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  persons 
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wlio  apiK'ar  in  drc/uius  are  renL  Out  uf  umuy  il  lust  rations, 
hew  u  one  funii^ln-*tl  iiy  a  uuiu  who  eompbiuj?  that  bc^  lA 
pkgueil  liy  tlit^  spirit  of  hk  brotlii^r,  Ih*  tcll»  hb  neigh' 
buiirs:-- 

**  1  have  seen  my  brollier/^  Thej  nak  what  he  said.  He  «ay$,  '*! 
drtjAroefJ  thiti  bt'  wu8  boalLtig  me,  jind  sji^'mg^^  '  ilow  i&  it  that  you  do 
no  long«>r  know  iliut  I  am  f  *  I  iuiswen*d  him,  fetiying,  *  Wlit-n  I  do 
know  you,  what  can  I  do  tliat  jou  may  roc  1  know  you  ?  I  kuow 
that  you  art'  mj  brother.^  He  answered  me  aa  soon  &b  I  said  thi^;,  and 
aski^i  '  When  you  sacrifice  a  bullock,  why  do  you  not  call  upon  me  P 
I  replied,  '  I  do  call  on  you,  and  laud  you  by  jour  laud-^iving  oames. 
Just  tell  me  thti  bullock  which  1  haire  klKed^  without  calling  on  you* 
For  I  killed  an  ox^  I  called  od  you;  1  kilted  a  barren  cow,  j  called  on 
yon,*  lie  answered,  saying,  *1  wish  for  meat.'  I  refused  him,  say- 
ingi  ■  Ko^  my  brother^  I  have  no  bullock ;  do  you  see  anv  in  ihv  enftlc- 
pen  f '  lie  replU'd,  '  Tliough  there  lie  hut  one,  I  demand  it/  Wlicn 
1  awoke ,  I  hud  a  \mln  in  my  side." 

Thoiigli  thU  i^uiit'eption  of  a  tlca4  brother  as  a  living 
being  who  dpmands  nie*il,  nnd  indicts  ]>ain  for  non-coinpli- 
ance,  i,"^  so  n/niote  from  our  tnvn  cuncejition^  nA  to  seem 
Hcarcely  posj^ible;  yet  we  shall  see  iU  i>0flsibility  on  remein- 
U*ring  br»w  little  it  differs  from  the  tionception^  of  early 
civilizeil  races.  At  the  opening  of  the  &etH*iid  l>c»ok  of  the 
Iliad,  we  find  the  dream  sent  by  Zens  to  mis^Iend  the  Greeks, 
described  as  a  real  [H^rson  receiving  from  Zens'e  direct  ions 
what  lie  is  to  shy  to  the  sleeping  Agamemnon.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  sold  of  Patroclus  appeared  to  Achilles  when  ai^Ieep 
*'  in  all  things  like  himself/'  saying  ^'  bury  me  sotm  that  I 
may  jiass  the  4;tite«  of  Hades/'  antl,  when  grasped  at,  "  like 
smoke  vanished  with  «  shriek:  "  the  api>earance  being  ac- 
cepted hv  Atdiille^  ai^  a  reality,  and  its  injunction  as  impera- 
tive, Hebrew  writings  show  lis  the  like.  Wlien  we  nmd 
thiit  '*  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream  by  night/*  that 
"  the  I^>rd  came,  and  stood,  and  eaHed  as  at  other  times, 
Samueh  Samuel ;^*  we  see  an  eqnally  unhesitating  bcdif^f 
in  an  cM|nally  objective  reality,  Piiring  eivilization  this  faith 
baft  been  but  slowly  losing  grounil,  and  even  still  flurvires; 
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as  is  proved  by  the  stories  occasionally  told  of  people  who 
when  just  dead  appeared  to  distant  relations,  and  as  is  proved 
by  the  superstitions  of  the  "  spiritualists." 

Indeed,  after  recalling  these  last,  we  have  but  to  imagine 
ourselves  de-civilized — we  have  but  to  suppose  faculty  de- 
creased, knowledge  lost,  language  vague,  and  scepticism 
absent,  to  imderstand  how  inevitably  the  prin^tive  man  con- 
ceives as  real,  the  dream-personages  we  know  to  be  ideal. 

§  72.  A  reflex  action  on  other  beliefs^  is  exercised  by 
these  beliefs  concerning  dreams.  Besides  fostering  a  system 
of  erroneous  ideas,  this  fundamental  misconception  dis- 
credits the  true  ideas  which  accumulated  experiences  of 
things  are  ever  tending  to  establish. 

For  while  the  events  dreamed  are  accepted  as  events  that 
have  really  occurred — while  the  order  of  phenomena  they 
exhibit  is  supposed  to  be  an  actual  order;  what  must  l)e 
thought  about  the  order  of  phenomena  observed  at  other 
times?  Such  uniformities  in  it  as  daily  repetition  makes 
conspicuous,  cannot  produce  that  sense  of  certainty  they 
might  produce  if  taken  by  themselves;  for  in  dreams  these 
uniformities  are  not  maintained.  Though  trees  and  stones 
seen  when  awake,  do  not  give  place  to  other  things  whi(*li 
panoramically  change,  yet,  when  the  eyes  are  closed  at  night 
they  do.  While  looking  at  him  in  broad  daylight,  a  man 
does  not  transform  himself;  but  during  slumber,  something 
just  now  recognized  as  a  companion,  turns  into  a  furious 
beast,  threatening  destruction ;  or  what  was  a  moment  since 
a  pleasant  lake,  has  become  a  swarm  of  crocodiles.  Though 
when  awake,  the  ability  to  leave  the  earth's  surface  is 
limited  to  a  leap  of  a  few  feet;  yet,  when  asleep,  there  some- 
times comes  a  consciousness  of  flying  with  ease  over  vast 
regions.  Thus,  the  experiences  in  dreams  habit- 

ually contradict  the  experiences  received  during  the  day; 
and  tend  to  cancel  the  conclusions  drawn  from  day-experi- 
ences.   Or  rather,  they  tend  to  confirm  the  erroneous  conclu- 
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.sion.^  suggested  by  dftv-experieiK-eft,  instea*!  oi  ibe  correct 
c'lHicliisions.  For  do  uot  thiise  sutldeti  ajipearaneos  and  db- 
iipf>earatieei&  ia  droanis,  prove,  like  inaiiy  facts  observed  when 
awakCj  that  things^  can  pass  unaccountably  from  visible  to 
irivisilile  9tiitt>§,  and  viee  versa'i  And  do  not  these  dre^tn- 
tninsf<*nnatioii5  thoroughly  accord  with  tliose  other  traiiB* 
formiitiiins,  aome  real  and  some  apparent*  which  make  the 
primitive  man  believe  in  an  unlnnited  possibility  of  meta- 
morphosis? When  that  which  in  his  dream  he  picket!  np 
as  a  stone,  becomes  alive,  does  not  the  change  harmonize 
with  his  discoveries  of  foe^iils  having  the  hardness  of  stones 
and  the  shapes  of  living  things?  And  is  not  tlie  sudden 
exchange  of  a  tiger-sliape  for  the  shape  of  a  man,  wliich 
bid  dream  shows  him,  akin  to  the  insect  luetaniorphoses 
lie  has  notic-ed,  and  akin  to  the  seeming  transformations  of 
leaves  into  walking  creatures f 

Clearly,  then,  the  acceptance  of  dream-activities  as  real 
aeti%ntie9,  strengthens  alliwl  misconceptions  otherwise  gen- 
erated* It  strengthens  them  both  negatively  and  positively. 
It  disiiredits  those  waking  experiences  from  which  right 
iKdiefs  are  to  Ite  drawn ;  and  It  yields  sujjport  to  those  wak- 
ing experiences  wliich  suggest  wrong  beliefs. 

I  73*  That  the  primitive  man^s  conception  of  dreaming 

is  natural,  vt^Il  now  be  obvious.  As  ^ai^l  at  the  nutlet,  his 
notions  seem  strange  liccau.se,  in  thinking  aUmt  them,  we 
carry  mth  ua  the  theory  of  llind  which  civili;&ation  has 
^Blowly  e43tablbhe<l.  Jlindy  however,  as  we  conceive  it,  is 
inknow^n  to  the  salvage j  bt^ing  neither  diclosed  by  the 
senses,  nor  directly  revealed  as  an  intenial  entity-  The  fact 
that  even  now  some  metaphysicians  hold  that  nothing  beyond 
itnf*rci^ions  und  ideas  i^an  lie  known  to  exist,  wliile  others 
liidd  that  impressions  and  ideas  imply  a  something  of  which 
tliey  are  stateis  pruves  that  Mind,  a^  conceive*]  by  us,  is  not 
an  intuition  hut  an  im|diration;  and  therefore  cannot  be 
conceived  until  reasoning  hag  made  some  prugrens. 
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Like  every  child,  the  primitive  man  passes  through  a 
phase  of  intelligence  during  which  there  has  not  yet  arisen 
the  power  of  introsjjection  implied  by  saving — "  1  think — 
I  have  ideas."  The  thoughts  that  accomi)any  sensations 
and  the  perceptions  framed  of  them,  are  so  unobtrusive,  and 
pass  so  rapidly,  that  they  are  not  noticed:  to  notice  them 
implies  a  self-criticism  impossible  at  the  outset.  But  these 
faint  states  of  consciousness  which,  during  the  day,  are  ob- 
scured by  the  vivid  states,  become  obtrusive  at  night,  when 
the  eyes  are  shut  and  the  other  senses  dulled.  Then  the  sub- 
jective acti\nties  clearly  reveal  themselves,  as  the  stars  re- 
veal themselves  when  the  sun  is  absent.  That  is  to  say, 
dream-experiences  necessarily  precede  the  conception  of  a 
mental  self;  and  are  the  experiences  out  of  which  the  con- 
ception of  a  mental  self  eventually  grows.  Mark  the  order 
of  dependence: — The  current  interpretation  of  dreams  im- 
plies the  hyj)othesis  of  mind  as  a  distinct  entity;  the  hypothe- 
sis of  mind  as  a  distinct  entity  cannot  exist  before  the  ex- 
periences suggesting  it ;  the  experiences  suggesting  it  are  the 
dream-experiences,  which  seem  to  imply  two  entities;  and 
originally  the  supposition  is  that  the  second  entity  diifers 
from  the  first  simply  in  being  absent  and  active  at  night 
while  the  other  is  at  rest.  Only  as  this  assumed  duplicate 
becomes  gradually  modified  by  the  dropping  of  physical 
characters  irreconcilable  with  the  facts,  does  tlio  liN'])othesis 
of  a  mental  self,  as  we  imderstand  it,  become  established. 

Here,  then,  is  the  germinal  principle  which  sets  up  such 
oi^anization  as  the  primitive  man's  random  observations 
of  things  can  assume.  This  belief  in  another  self  belonging 
to  him,  harmonizes  with  all  those  illustrations  of  duality 
furnished  by  things  around;  and  equally  harmonizes  with 
those  multitudinous  cases  in  which  things  pass  from  \Tsible 
to  invisible  states  and  back  again.  Nay  more.  Comparison 
shows  him  a  kinship  between  his  own  double  and  the 
doubles  of  other  objects.  For  have  not  these  objects  their 
shadows?    Has  not  he  too  his  shadow?    Does  not  his  shadow 
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become  invisible  at  night?  Is  it  nut  obvious,  then,  that  this 
shadow  which  in  the  day  accompaniw  his  bo<ly  is  that  other 
self  which  at  night  wanders  away  and  has  adventures  i 
Clearly,  the  Greenlanders  who,  as  we  have  seen,  believe 
this,  have  some  justification  for  the  belief. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE     IDEAS     OF     SWOON,     APOPLEXY,     CATALEPSY,     ECSTASY, 
AND   OTHER    FORMS    OF   INSENSIBILITY. 

§  74.  The  quiescence  of  ordinary  sleep  is  daily  seen  by 
the  savage  to  be  quickly  exchanged  for  activity  when  the 
slumberer  is  disturbed.  Differences  between  the  amounts 
of  the  required  disturbances  are,  indeed,  observable.  Now 
the  slightest  sound  suffices;  and  now  it  needs  a  shout,  or 
rough  handling,  or  pinching.  Still,  his  experience  shows 
that  when  a  man's  body  lies  motionless  and  insensible,  a 
mere  calling  of  the  name  usually  causes  re-animation. 

Occasionally,  however,  something  different  happens. 
Here  is  a  companion  exhibiting  signs  of  extreme  pain,  who, 
all  at  once,  sinks  down  into  an  inert  state;  and  at  another 
time,  a  feeble  person  greatly  terrified  or  even  overjoyed, 
imdergoes  a  like  change.  In  those  who  behave  thus,  the 
ordinary  sensibility  cannot  be  forthwith  re-established. 
Tliough  the  Fijian,  in  such  case,  calls  the  patient  by  his 
name,  and  is  led  by  the  ultimate  revival  to  believe  that  his 
other  self  may  be  brought  back  by  calling,  yet  there  is  forced 
on  him  the  fact  that  this  absence  of  the  other  self  is  unlike 
its  usual  absences.  Evidently,  the  occurrence  of  this  spe- 
cial insensibility,  commonly  lasting  for  a  minute  or  two 
but  sometimes  for  hours,  confirms  the  belief  in  a  duplicate 
that  wanders  away  from  the  body  and  returns  to  it:  the  de- 
sertion of  the  body  l>eing  now  more  determined  than  usual, 
and  being  followed  by  silence  as  to  what  has  been  done  or 
seen  in  the  interval. 
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Our  familiar  speech  bears  witness  to  this  primitive  inter- 
pretation of  gyiicoj^e.  We  say  of  one  who  revives  from  a 
fainting  tit^  that  she  is  '*  coming  back  to  herself  *^ — **  return- 
ing to  herself***  Though  we  no  longer  explain  insensibility 
as  due  to  an  alieence  of  the  sentient  entity  from  tht*  body, 
yet  our  phras€S  bear  witness  to  a  time  when  insensibility  was 
so  explained. 

§  75,  Apoplexy  **  is  liable  to  he  confounded  with  syn- 
cope or  fainting,  and  with  natural  sleep/'  The  instnicted 
medical  man  thus  describes  it.  Judge  then  how  little  it  can 
he  disi'riniinated  hy  savages. 

Suddenly  falling,  the  apoplectic  patient  Ijetrays  a  **  total 
loss  of  conficlousneas,  of  f exiling,  and  of  voluntary  move- 
ment/' The  breathing  is  sometiinee  natural,  as  in  quiet 
sleep;  and  sometimes  the  patient  lies  *'  snoring  loudly  as  in 
d(*ep  sleep/*  In  either  case,  liowever,  it  presently  turns  out 
that  the  sleeper  cannot  be  '*  brought  ba*'k  to  himself"  as 
usual:  shouts  and  shakes  have  no  ctfcct. 

What  must  the  savage  think  alirmt  a  fellow-savage  in 
this  state ;  which  continues  perhai>.s  for  a  few  hoiirs,  but  oc- 
casionally for  several  da>*s?  Clearly  the  belief  in  duality^^^ 
is  stTt^ng(hi>ne<i,  Tlie  aet'ond  gelf  has  gone  away  for  a  timo^^ 
beyond  recall ;  and  when  it  eventually  coraes  back,  nothing 
can  be  Icamt  almut  it^  experiences  while  absent. 

If*  m  cfunnionly  hapi>ens,  after  months  or  years  there 
comes  a  like  fall,  a  like  prolonged  insensibility,  and  a  like 
return t  there  i^  again  a  silence  about  what  has  been  done. 
And  then,  on  a  third  otvasion,  the  absence  is  longer  tlian 
I>efoTe — the  relatives  wait  and  wait,  and  there  b  no  csoming 
back:  the  coming  baak  seems  postponed  indefinitely. 

I  70,  Similar  in  irs  sndden  onset,  but  otherwise  di^imi* 

lar,  is  the  nervous  seizure  called  catalep!*y;  whitOi  also  la^ts 
ponietimejfl  several  hours  and  sometimes  several  dava*  In* 
stantaneous  loss  of  eonsciousneas  k  followed  by  a  state  in 
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which  the  patient  "  presents  the  air  of  a  statue  rather  than 
that  of  an  animated  being."  The  limbs  placed  in  this  or  that 
position,  remain  fixed:  the  agent  which  controlled  them 
seems  absent;  and  the  body  is  passive  in  the  hands  of  those 
around. 

Kesumption  of  the  ordinary  state  is  as  sudden  as  was 
cessation  of  it.  And,  as  before,  "  there  is  no  recollection  of 
anything  which  occurred  during  the  fit."  That  is  to  say, 
in  primitive  terms,  the  wandering  other-self  will  give  no 
account  of  its  adventures. 

That  this  conception,  carrying  out  their  conception  of 
dreams,  is  entertained  by  savages  we  have  direct  testimony. 
Concerning  the  joumeyings  of  souls,  the  Chippewas  say  that 
some  "  are  the  souls  of  persons  in  a  lethargy  or  trance. 
Being  refused  a  passage  [to  the  other  world],  these  souls 
return  to  their  bodies  and  re-animate  them."  And  that  a 
kindred  conception  has  been  general,  is  inferable  from  the 
fact  named  by  Mr.  Fiske  in  his  Myths  and  Myth-makers 
that "  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  phenomena  of  trance  and  cata- 
lepsy were  cited  in  proof  of  the  theory  that  the  soul  can  leave 
the  body  and  afterwards  return  to  it." 

§  77.  Another,  but  allied,  form  of  insensibility  yields 
evidence  similarly  interpretable.  I  refer  to  ecstasy.  While, 
by  making  no  responses  to  ordinary  stimuli,  the  ecstatic 
subject  shows  that  he  is  "  not  himself,"  he  seems  to  have 
vivid  perceptions  of  things  elsewhere. 

Sometimes  "  induced  by  deep  and  long-sustained  con- 
templation," ecstasy  is  characterized  by  '^  a  high  decree  of 
mental  excitement,  co-existing  with  a  state  of  imconscioiis- 
ness  of  all  surrounding  things."  While  the  muscles  are 
"  rigid,  the  body  erect  and  inflexible,"  there  is  "  a  total  sus- 
pension of  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion."  During  tliis 
state,  "  visions  of  an  extraordinary  nature  occnsionallv 
occur,"  and  "  can  be  minutel}'  detailed  afterwards." 

Witnessing  such  phenomena  is  evidently  calculated  to 
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i;t reiig^tlien  the  [)ni!iitive  beli<?f  that  each  man  is  double,  aiuT 
tliiit  one  part  can  leave  the  other;  and  that  it  does  strengthi.'n 
rhein  we  have  facts  to  show,  Bp»  Callawaji  describing  Znlu 
ideas,  mys  a  man  in  ecstasy  h  believed  to  ^ee  "  things  wliieh 
he  would  not  see  if  he  were  not  in  a  state  of  eesliu^y:  "  a 
^statement  wliich,  joined  with  their  interpretation  of  dreams, 
implies  that  the  vbions  of  his  ecstatic  state  were  regarded 
by  tlie  Zulus  as  experiences  of  his  wandering  other-self* 

§  78,  I  need  not  detail  the  phaiieis  of  eonia,  having  the 
common  trait  of  an  unconsciousness  more  or  less  unlike  that 
of  sleep,  and  all  of  them  explicable  in  the  same  way.  But 
there  is  one  other  kind  of  in&c*n!?ihility,  highly  sign lii cant 
in  m  impliuations, which  remainii  to  be  noticed — the  insensi- 
bility which  direct  injury  produces.  This  has  two  varieties: 
the  one  following  loss  of  blood;  the  other  following  con- 

When  treating  of  the  familiar  insensibility  known  as 
swtx^n,  I  pnrpf>sely  refrained  fronj  ine hiding  lo8s  of  blood 
among  the  causes  named:  this  origin  not  being  visibly  allied 
to  its  other  origins.  Tjea<ling>  as  he  does,  a  life  of  violence, 
the  primitive  man  often  witneases  fainting  from  anjpmia* 
Xof  that  he  connects  cause  and  effe^'t  in  this  definite  way. 
What  he  gees  is,  that  after  a  serious  wound  conies  a  sudden 
collapse,  with  closed  eyes^  immobility;  speech lessnca'j.  For 
a  while  there  is  no  response  to  a  shake  or  a  calL  Prt»sently 
hh  wounded  fellow- warrior  '^  returns  to  himself  *  * — opens 
his  eyes  and  9|icalcs.  Again  the  blood  gush«*s  from  his 
wound,  and  iifter  a  time  he  is  again  absent.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  rt*vival  and  no  subsequent  unconsciousness;  or,  |>erhaps, 
tbcrit  romes  a  tidrd  quietude—  a  quietude  so  prolongeil  that 
hope  of  immediate  return  Is  given  up. 

Somi^HniHs  tlie  insensibility  has  a  partial ly-difTerent  ante- 
cedent. In  battle,  a  blow  from  a  waddy  lays  low  a  com- 
panion, or  a  club  brought  do\vn  with  force  on  the  head  of 
an  enemy  rt*duces  him  to  a  motionless  mass.    The  one  or  the 
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other  may  be  only  stunned;  and  presently  there  is  a  "  re- 
animation.''  Or  the  stroke  may  have  been  violent  enough 
to  cause  concussion  of  the  brain,  or  fracture  of  the  skull  and 
consequent  pressure  on  the  brain;  whence  may  result  pro- 
longed insensibility,  followed  by  incoherent  speech  and 
feeble  motion;  after  which  may  come  a  second  lapse  into 
imconsciousness — perhaps  ending  after  another  interval,  or, 
perhaps  indefinitely  continued. 

1 19.  Joined  with  the  evidence  which  sleep  and  dreams 
furnish,  these  evidences  yielded  by  abnormal  states  of  in- 
sensibility, originate  a  further  group  of  notions  concerning 
temporary  absences  of  the  other-self. 

A  swoon,  explained  as  above,  is  not  unfrequently  pre- 
ceded by  feelings  of  weakness  in  the  patient  and  signs  of 
it  to  the  spectators.  These  rouse  in  both  a  suspicion  that 
the  other-self  is  about  to  desert;  and  there  comes  anxiety  to 
prevent  its  desertion.  Revival  of  a  fainting  person  has  often 
taken  place  w^hile  he  was  being  called  to.  Hence  the  ques- 
tion— will  not  calling  bring  back  the  other-self  when  it  is 
going  away?  Some  savages  say  yes.  The  Fijian  may  some- 
times be  heard  to  bawl  out  lustily  to  his  own  soul  to  return 
to  him.  Among  the  Karens,  a  man  is  constantly  in  fear  lest 
his  other-self  should  leave  him:  sickness  or  languor  being 
regarded  as  signs  of  its  absence;  and  offerings  and  prayers 
being  made  to  bring  it  back.  Especially  odd  is  the  behaviour 
which  this  belief  causes  at  a  funeral. 

"  On  returning  from  the  grave,  each  person  provides  himself  with 
three  Uttle  bookB  made  of  branch^is  of  trees,  and  caUing  his  spirit  to 
follow  bim,  at  abort  intervals,  as  he  returns,  he  makes  a  motion  as  if 
booking  it,  and  then  thrusts  the  hook  into  the  ground.  This  is  done 
to  prevent  the  spirit  of  the  living  from  staying  behind  with  the  spirit 
>f  the  dead." 

Similarly  with  the  graver  forms  of  inaensibility.    Mostly 
occurring,  as  apoplexy,  trance,  and  oestasy  do,  to  persons 
otherwise  unwell,  these  prolonged  absences  of  the  other- 
11 
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self  Ijecome  mentally  assotnatt'd  with  \U  impending  abseucoB 
at  other  lime4g;  and  hence  an  intifrijrftHtion  of  ill-heaith  or 
sk'knes8.  Among  some  Northern  Asiaries  disease  is  ascrilved 
to  the  sours  departure.  By  the  Algont]mns,  a  sick  mau  Is 
reganled  as  a  man  who^e  "  shadow. "  is  '"  unsettled,  or  dc^ 
taeheci  from  his  body.*'  Aod  iti  some  eases  the  Karens  sup- 
pose one  who  is  taken  ill  and  dying  to  be  one  who  has  had 
his  sonl  transferred  to  another  by  witeherall. 

Various  beliefs  naturally  arise  I'espeeting  the  doings  of 
tlie  other-self  during  these  long  desertions.  Among  the 
Dyaks,  '*  eldei-s  and  priestesses  often  assert  that  in  their 
dreams  they  have  visited  the  mansion  of  Tapa  [the  Supreme 
Gt>d]j  and  seen  the  Creator  dwelling  in  a  house  like  that  of 
a  Malay  J  the  iuterior  of  which  was  adorned  with  guns  and 
gongs  and  jars  innimierable,  HinLself  being  clothed  like  a 
Dyak/-  And  Hind  speaks  of  a  Cree  Indian  who  asserted 
that  he  had  once  been  dead  and  visited  the  spirit-world:  his 
alleged  visit  being  pn>babK%  like  the  alleged  ^-isits  of  the 
Dyaks,  a  vision  during  abnormal  insensibility.  For,  bahit- 
ually,  a  journey  to  the  world  of  spirits  is  assigned  as  the 
cause  for  one  of  these  long  absences  of  the  otiier-self.  In- 
stances are  given  by  Mr.  Tylor  of  this  explanation  among 
the  Australians,  the  Khonds,  the  Greenlanders,  the  Tatars; 
and  he  name^  Scandinavian  and  Greek  legends  implying 
the  same  noti(m. 

I  may  add,  as  one  of  the  strangest  of  these  derivative 
beliefs,  that  of  certain  Green  landers,  who  think  that  the 
Bonl  can  "  go  astray  out  of  the  Ixidy  for  a  considerable  time. 
Some  even  pretend,  that  when  going  on  a  long  journey  they 
can  leave  their  souls  at  home,  and  yet  remain  sound  ami 
healthy/' 

Thus  what  have  become  with  ns  figurative  expressions, 
remain  with  men  in  lower  states  literal  deseriptioua.  The 
term  applied  by  tSouthern  Australians  to  one  who  is  uncon- 
scious, means  **  without  soul;  "  and  we  say  that  such  an  *JTie 
is  **  inanimate."    Similarly,  though  our  thoughts  respecting 
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a  debilitated  person  are  no  longer  like  those  of  the  savage, 
yet  the  words  we  use  to  convey  them  have  the  same  original 
implication:  we  speak  of  him  as  having  **  lost  his  spirit." 

§  80.  The  beliefs  just  instanced,  like  those  instanced 
in  foregoing  chapters,  carry  us  somewhat  beyond  the  mark. 
Evolution  has  given  to  the  superstitions  we  now  meet  with, 
more  specific  characters  than  had  the  initial  ideas  out  of 
which  they  grew.  I  must  therefore,  as  before,  ask  the  reader 
to  ignore  the  specialities  of  these  interpretations,  and  to 
recognize  only  the  trait  common  to  them.  The  fact  to  be 
observed  is  that  the  abnormal  insensibilities  now  and  then 
witnessed,  are  inevitably  interpreted  in  the  same  general 
way  as  the  normal  insensibility  daily  witnessed:  the  two 
interpretations  supporting  one  another. 

The  primitive  man  sees  various  durations  of  the  insensi- 
ble state  and  various  degrees  of  the  insensibility.  There  is 
the  doze  in  which  the  dropping  of  the  liead  on  the  breast  is 
followed  by  instant  waking;  there  is  the  ordinary  sleep, 
ending  in  a  few  minutes  or  continuing  many  hours,  and 
varying  in  profundity  from  a  state  broken  by  a  slight  sound 
to  a  state  not  broken  without  shouts  and  shakes;  there  is 
lethargy  in  which  slumber  is  still  longer,  and  the  waking 
short  and  imperfect;  there  is  swoon,  perhaps  lasting  a  few 
seconds  or  perhaps  lasting  hours,  from  which  the  patient 
now  seems  brought  back  to  himself  by  repeated  calls,  and 
now  obstinately  stays  away;  and  there  are  apoplexy,  cata- 
lepsy, ecstasy,  etc.,  similar  in  respect  of  the  long  persistence 
of  insensibiHty,  though  dissimilar  in  respect  of  the  accounts 
the  patient  pves  on  returning  to  himself.  Further,  those 
several  comatose  states  differ  as  ending,  sometimes  in  revival, 
and  sometimes  in  a  quiescence  which  becomes  complete  and 
indefim'tely  continued:  the  other-self  remaining  so  long 
away  that  the  body  goes  cold. 

Most  significant  of  all,  however,  are  the  insensibilitie:^ 
which  follow  wounds  and  blows.    Though  for  other  losses  of 
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consciousness  the  savage  saw  no  antecedents,  yet  for  each 
of  these  the  obvious  antecedent  was  the  act  of  an  enemy. 
And  this  act  of  an  enemy  produced  variable  results.  Now 
the  injured  man  shortly  "  returned  to  himself,"  and  did  not 
go  away  again;  and  now,  returning  to  himself  only  after  a 
long  alienee,  he  presently  deserted  his  body  for  an  indefinite 
time.  Lastly,  instead  of  these  temporary  returns  followed 
by  final  absence,  there  sometimes  occurred  cases  in  which 
a  violent  blow  caused  continuous  absence  from  the  first:  the 
other-self  never  came  back  at  all. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  IDEAS   OF    DEATH   AND   RESUREECTION. 

§  81.  We  assume  without  hesitation  that  death  is  easily 
distinguished  from  life;  and  we  assume  \vithout  hesitation 
that  the  natural  ending  of  life  by  death,  must  have  been 
always  known  as  it  is  now  known.  Each  of  the  assumptions 
thus  undoubtingly  made,  is  erroneous. 

'*  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  death;  nothing  is  at  times  more 
uncertain  than  its  reality:  and  nomerous  instances  are  recorded  of 
persons  prematurely  buried,  or  actually  at  the  veige  of  the  grave,  be- 
fore it  was  discovered  that  life  still  remained ;  and  even  of  some  who 
were  resuscitated  by  the  knife  of  the  anatomist." 

This  passage,  which  I  extract  from  Forbes  and  Tweedie's 
Cyclopcedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  is  followed  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  tests  conoumonly  trusted:  showing  that  they 
are  all  fallacious.  If,  then,  having  the  accumulated  experi- 
ences bequeathed  by  civilization,  joined  to  that  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  death  gained  through  direct  observation 
in  every  family,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  revival  will  or 
will  not  take  place;  what  judgments  are  to  be  expected 
from  the  primitive  man,  who,  lacking  all  this  recorded 
knowledge,  lacks  also  our  many  opportunities  of  seeing  nat- 
ural death?  Until  facts  have  proved  it,  he  cannot  know 
that  this  permanent  quiescence  is  the  necessary  termination 
to  the  state  of  activity;  and  his  wandering,  predatory  life 
keeps  out  of  view  most  of  the  evidence  which  establishes 
this  trutli. 
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So  circumstanced,  then,  what  ideas  does  the  primitive 
man  fomi  of  death  'i  Let  us  observe  the  course  of  his  thoughtj 
and  the  resulting  conduct* 

§  82.  He  ^^^tnesses  insensibilities  various  in  their  lengths 
and  various  in  their  degrees.  After  the  immense  majority 
of  them  there  come  re-animations— daily  after  &leep^  fre- 
ciuently  after  swoon,  occasionally  after  coma,  now^  and  then 
after  wounds  or  blows.  Wlmt  abtnit  this  other  form  of  in* 
seDBibilitj?^ — ^\vill  not  re-animation  follow  this  also? 

The  inference  that  it  will,  is  strengthened  by  the  occa- 
iional  experience  that  revival  occurs  nnexpectedlj.  One  in 
course  of  being  buried,  or  one  about  to  be  burned,  suddenly 
comes  back  to  himself.  The  savage  does  not  take  this  for 
proof  that  the  man  supposed  to  be  dead  was  not  dead;  but  it 
helps  to  convince  him  that  the  insensibility  of  death  is  like 
all  the  other  insensibilities— only  temporary.  Even  were 
he  critical  instead  of  being  incapable  of  criticism,  the  facta 
would  go  far  to  justify  his  belief  that  in  these  cases  re-ftjii- 
niation  \im  been  only  longer  postjwned. 

That  thi"?  confusion,  naturally  to  be  infer red^  actually 
exists,  we  have  proof.  ArlK)usset  and  Daumas  quote  the 
proverb  of  the  Bushmen — '*  Death  is  only  a  sleep."  Con- 
cerning ttie  Tasinanians,  Bonwick  writes: — "  Wlien  one 
was  asked  the  reason  of  the  spear  being  stuck  in  the  tomb^ 
be  replied  quietly,  '  To  fight  w  ith  when  he  sleep/  "  Even 
so  superior  a  race  as  the  Byaks  have  great  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguij^hing  .^leep  fr<>m  death*  When  a  Toda  dies^  the  pcjo- 
ple  '*  entertain  a  lingering  hope  that  till  putrefaction  com- 
men(*ps,  reanimation  may  jwssibly  take  place/-  More  clearly 
Si! ill  i»  this  notion  of  re\*ival  implie<l  in  the  reaeoni  given 
for  their  practices!  by  two  tribe^^^ — ^one  in  the  OM  World  and 
one  in  the  Xew — who  both  unite  great  brutality  with  great 
jtHipidity-  The  corpse  of  a  Damara,  having  been  sewn-up 
mttini^  *'  in  an  old  ox-hide/'  h  buried  in  a  hole,  and  ''  the 
backwards  and  forwards  over  thu  grave  to 
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keep  the  deceased  from  rising  out  of  it/'  And  among  the 
Tupis,  "  the  corpse  had  all  its  limbs  tied  fast,  that  the  dead 
man  might  not  be  able  to  get  up,  and  infest  his  friends  with 
his  visits." 

Apart  from  avowed  convictions  and  assigned  reasons, 
abundant  proofs  are  furnished  by  the  behaviour;  as  in  the 
instances  last  given.  Let  us  observe  the  various  acts  prompt- 
ed by  the  belief  that  the  dead  return  to  life. 

§  83.  First  come  attempts  to  revive  the  corpse — to  bring 
back  the  other-self.  These  are  sometimes  very  strenuous, 
and  very  horrible.  Alexander  says  of  the  Arawaks,  that  a 
man  who  had  lost  two  brothers  "  cut  thorny  twigs,  and  beat 
the  bodies  all  over,  uttering  at  the  same  time '  Heia!  Heial ' 
as  if  A^  felt  the  pain  of  the  flagellation.  .  .  .  Seeing  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reanimate  the  lifeless  clay,  he  opened 
their  eyes,  and  beat  the  thorns  into  the  eyeballs,  and  all  over 
the  face."  Similarly,  the  Hottentots  reproach  and  ill-use  the 
dying,  and  those  just  dead,  for  going  away. 

This  introduces  us  to  the  widely-prevalent  practice  of 
talking  to  the  corpse:  primarily  with  the  view  of  inducing 
the  wandering  duplicate  to  return,  but  otherwise  for  pur- 
poses of  propitiation.  The  Fijian  thinks  that  calling  some- 
times brings  back  the  other-self  at  death;  as  does,  too,  the 
Banks'  Islander,  by  whom  "  the  name  of  the  deceased  is 
loudly  called  with  the  notion  that  the  soul  may  hear  and 
come  back;  "  and  we  read  that  the  IIos  even  call  back  the 
spirit  of  a  corpse  which  has  been  burnt.  The  Fantees  address 
the  corpse  "  sometimes  in  accents  of  reproach  for  leaving 
them;  at  others  beseeching  his  spirit  to  watch  over  and  pro- 
tect them  from  evil."  During  their  lamentations,  the  Caribs 
asked  "  the  deceased  to  declare  the  cause  of  his  departure 
from  the  world."  In  Samoa  ^^  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
.  .  .  went  with  a  present  to  the  priest,  and  begged  him  to 
get  the  dead  man  to  speak  and  confess  the  sins  which  caused 
his  death;  "  in  Loango,  a  dead  man's  relatives  question  him 
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for  two  or  three  hours  \vh.y  he  died;  and  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
**  the  dead  person  h  hiiQiielf  interrogated  ''  as  to  the  eaiis^? 
of  his  death*  Even  by  the  lIebi*eW9  "  it  was  belie\'ed  ilmt 
a  dead  man  couhJ  hear  anything/*  80,  too,  when  depositing 
fi-Kid,  ete*  Among  the  Todnj^,  the  saeritieer  addressed  the 
deei}aj§ed,  and,  naming  the  cow  killed,  "  said  they  had  t^ent 
her  to  accompany  him/'  Motfat  telU  us  of  the  Bechiianaii 
tliat,  ou  bringing  things  tti  the  grave^  an  old  woman  speaks 
to  the  corpse  the  words — **  There  are  all  your  articles.*'  And 
the  Innnits  visit  the  graves,  talk  to  the  dead,  leave  food*  fnrs, 
ete.j  saying — **  Here,  Kukertoiij  is  something  to  eat,  and 
something  to  keep  you  wann,'' 

As  implied  by  the  last  case,  this  behaviour^  originally 
adopted  towards  tlnKse  just  dead,  extends  to  those  dead  some 
time.  After  a  burial  among  the  Bagos,  *'  a  dead  man's  rela* 
tions  eome  and  talk  to  him  under  the  jdea  that  he  hears  what 
they  say/-  After  burnings  also,  the  same  thing  sometimes 
happens:  among  the  old  Kookies  the  ashes  are  **  addresseti 
hy  the  friends  of  the  deceased*  and  his  good  qualities  re- 
cited/* The  Malagasy  not  only  *'  addresa  themselves  in  an 
impassioned  manner  to  the  deeeasetl/*  but^  on  entering  the 
burial-place,  inform  the  surrounding  dead  that  a  relative  is 
come  to  join  them,  and  bespeak  a  gocnl  re<^eption.  Even  by 
such  comparatively-advancecl  peoples  as  ttujse  of  ancient 
America,  this  practice  was  crmtinued,  and,  indeed,  highly 
developt*ch  The  Mexicans,  giving  to  the  deceased  certain 
papers,  said: — "  By  means  of  this  you  will  pass  without  dan- 
ger between  the  two  mountains  which  fight  against  each 
other.  With  the  second^  they  said:  Fiy  means  of  this  you 
will  waJk  without  ol>struction  along  the  road  which  is  de- 
fended by  the  great  ser|K?nt.  With  the  third:  By  this  you 
will  go  securely  through  the  place  where  there  is  the  croeo- 
dile  Xoc:hitonal/*  So^  too,  among  tlie  Penivians,  the  young 
knights  on  their  initiation,  addressed  their  embalmed  an- 
cestors, U^seeching  *'  them  to  make  their  descendants  as  for- 
tunate and  brave  ad  they  had  been  themselves.*' 
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After  learning  that  death  is  at  first  regarded  as  one  kind 
of  quiescent  life,  these  proceedings  no  longer  appear  so  ab- 
surd. Beginning  with  the  call,  which  wakes  the  sleeper  and 
sometimes  seems  effectual  in  reviving  one  who  has  swooned, 
this  speaking  to  the  dead  develops  in  vaiious  directions; 
and  continues  to  be  a  custom  even  where  immediate  re-ani- 
mation is  not  looked  for. 

§  84.  The  belief  that  death  is  a  long-suspended  anima- 
tion, has  a  further  effect,  already  indicated  in  some  of  the 
foregoing  extracts.  I  refer  to  the  custom  of  gi^'ing  the  corpse 
food:  in  some  cases  actually  feeding  it;  and  in  most  cases 
leaving  eatables  and  drinkables  for  its  use. 

Occasionally  in  a  trance,  the  patient  swallows  morsels 
put  into  his  mouth.  Whether  or  not  such  an  experience  led 
to  it,  there  exists  a  practice  implying  the  belief  that  death 
is  an  allied  state.  Kolff  says  of  the  Arru  Islanders,  that 
after  one  has  died,  these  Papuans  try  to  make  him  eat ;  "  and 
when  they  find  that  he  does  not  partake*  of  it,  the  mouth  is 
filled  with  eatables,  siri,  and  arrack,  until  it  runs  down  the 
body,  and  spreads  over  the  floor."  Among  the  Tahitians, 
"  if  the  deceased  was  a  chief  of  rank  or  fame,  a  priest  or  other 
person  was  appointed  to  attend  the  corpse,  and  present  food 
to  its  mouth  at  different  periods  during  the  day."  So  is  it 
with  the  Malanaus  of  Borneo :  when  a  chief  dies,  his  slaves 
attend  to  his  imagined  wants  with  the  fan,  sirih  and  betel- 
nut.  The  Curumbars,  between  death  and  burning,  fre- 
quently drop  a  little  grain  into  the  mouth  of  the  deceased. 

Mostly,  however,  the  aim  is  to  give  the  deceased  avail- 
able supplies  whenever  he  may  need  them.  In  some  cases 
he  is  thus  provided  for  while  awaiting  burial;  as  among  the 
Fantees,  who  place  "  viands  and  wine  for  the  use  of  the 
departed  spirit,"  near  the  sofa  where  the  corpse  is  laid;  and 
as  among  the  Karens,  by  whom  "  meat  is  set  before  the  body 
as  food,"  before  burial.  Tahitians  and  Sandwich  Islanders, 
too,  who  expose  their  dead  on  stages,  place  fruits  and  water 
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beside  ih^m;  ami  the  New  Zealaaders,  who  similarly  fur- 
nish prov^isioQij  *'  aver  that  at  aight  the  ^spirit  cQiiies  and 
feed^  from  the  sacred  calabashes,"  Herrera  tells  us  of  mr- 
tmi  BmziliaiL^j  that  they  put  the  dead  man  in  '*  the  net 
or  haimjjwk  he  used  to  lie  iti^  and  duriag  the  til's t  dajs  thej 
bring  hiiii  meat,  thinkiug  he  lies  in  his  bed.''  And  the  belief 
that  the  iinburled  ret|iiired  refreshment,  was  other vvia© 
6,htjWM  by  the  Peruviaws,  whu  held  a  funeral  feast,  '*  expeet- 
ing  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  whieh,  they  say,  must  eome  to 
eat  and  to  drink,*' 

So  general  in  the  placing  of  prorisions  in  or  ii|ion  the 
grave,  that  aii  enumeration  of  the  eme^  liefore  me  would  be 
^rearisorne:  a  few  luust  sutfiee.  In  Africa  may  l»e  iuBtanced 
the  Sherbro  people,  who  **  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  rice 
and  other  eatables  to  the  graves  of  their  departed  friends;  " 
the  Ijoango  people,  who  dep<  w?it  pm vision 51  at  the  tomb ;  the 
Inland  Negrot^s,  who  put  food  and  wine  on  the  graves;  and 
the  sanguinary  Dahomang^  who  place  on  the  grave  an  iron 
**  asen/*  on  which  "  water  or  blood,  as  a  <!riuk  for  the  de* 
ceased,  is  poured/'  Turning  to  Asia,  we  find  the 

practice  among  the  nill-tribes  of  India.  The  Bhils  cook 
rice  and  leave  some  where  the  body  was  burnt,  and  the  rest 
at  the  *^  threshold  of  his  late  dwelling  ,  .  ,  as  provision  for 
the  spirit;  "  am!  kindred  customs  are  observed  liy  Santab^ 
Kookie^,  Karens.  In  America,  of  the  uncivilized 

races,  may  l>e  named  the  Carilis;  wliii  put  the  corpse  **  in  a 
cavern  or  sepulchre  ''  with  water  and  catableg.  But  it  ivas 
by  the  extinct  civilized  races  that  this  practice  was  most 
elaborated.  The  Chil>ehas,  ahuttin^  n|»  the  dead  in  artificial 
cavt*s.  wrnpfH^l  them  in  fine  mantles  and  placed  round  them 
many  mnirA*  viihm  and  tnucnras of  chieha  [a  drink] ;  and  of 
the  Pcniviuns,  T.^chndi  telb  U8  that  **  in  front  of  the  Inidiefl 
they  tised  to  place  two  rows  of  pot^  filled  witlj  qniana.  mai^ 
potatn»efl.  flried  Hamfl-flesh,  etc/* 

The  like  i«  done  even  along  with  cremfltion.  Among  the 
Kor^kie^,  the  widow  places  *^  rice  and  \'egetable6  oil  the  ashes 
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of  her  husband."  The  ancient  Central  Americans  had  a 
kindred  habit.  Oviedo  gives  thus  the  statement  of  an  In- 
dian:— "  When  we  are  about  to  bum  the  body  we  put  beside 
it  some  boiled  maize  in  a  calabash,  and  attach  it  to  the  body 
and  bum  it  along  with  it."  Though  where;  the  corpse  is 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  conception  of  re-animation  in  its  orig- 
inal form  must  have  died  out,  this  continued  practice  of 
supplying  food  indicates  a  past  time  when  re-animation  was 
conceived  literally:  an  inference  verified  by  the  fact  that 
the  Kookies,  some  of  whom  bury  their  dead  while  others 
bum  them,  supply  eatables  in  either  case. 

§  85.  What  is  the  limit  to  the  time  for  the  return  of  the 
other-self?  Hours  have  elapsed  and  the  insensible  have  re- 
vived; days  have  elapsed  and  the  insensible  have  revived; 
will  they  revive  after  weeks  or  months,  and  then  want  food? 
The  primitive  man  cannot  say.  The  answer  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful, and  he  takes  the  safe  course:  he  repeats  the  supplies  of 
food. 

It  is  thus  with  the  indigenes  of  India.  Among  the  Bodo 
and  Dhimals,  the  food  and  drink  laid  on  the  grave  are  re- 
newed after  some  days,  and  the  dead  is  addressed;  among 
the  Kookies  the  corpse  being  *^  deposited  upon  a  stage  raised 
under  a  shed,"  food  and  drink  are  "  daily  brought,  and  laid 
before  it."  By  American  races  this  custom  is  carried  much 
•further.  Hall  tells  us  of  the  Innuits  that  "  whenever  they 
return  to  the  vicinity  of  the  kindred's  grave,  a  visit  is  made 
to  it  with  the  best  of  food  "  as  a  present;  and  Schoolcraft 
says  most  of  the  North  American  Indians  "  for  one  year  visit 
the  place  of  the  dead,  and  carry  food  and  make  a  feast  for 
the  dead,  to  feed  the  spirit  of  the  departed."  But  in  this,  as 
in  other  ways,  the  extinct  civilized  races  of  America  provided 
most  carefully.  In  Mexico  "  after  the  burial,  they  returned 
to  the  tomb  for  twenty  days,  and  put  on  it  food  and  roses; 
so  they  did  after  eighty  days,  and  so  on  from  eighty  to 
-eighty."    The  aboriginal  Peruvians  used  to  open  the  tombs. 
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and  ren^w  the  clotlica  and  food  which  were  place  J  in  them. 
Still  further  were  such  practices  earrieti  with  the  embalmed 
hoAim  of  the  Yneas.  At  festivals  they  brought  provi^siona 
to  theiii,  ^ajing — **  When  you  were  alive  you  used  to  eat 
and  drink  of  this;  iiiay  your  soul  now  receive  it  and  feed 
on  it,  wheresoever  you  may  be/^  And  Pedro  Pizari'o  says 
they  brought  out  the  bodies  every  day  and  seated  them  in  a 
rowj  according  to  their  aiitii|iiity.  While  the  servaiitij 
fcaste*!,  they  put  the  fotxl  of  the  dead  on  a  tire^  and  their 
chichu  veiisels  before  them. 

Here  the  primitive  practice  of  rejjeating  the  supplier  of 
food  for  the  corpse,  in  doubt  bow  long  the  revival  may  \m 
delayetl,  bas  develojied  into  a  system  of  observances  con- 
sitierably  divergent  from  the  original  ones, 

§  86.  Other  Bequences  of  tlie  belief  in  re-animation, 
equally  i^emarkable,  may  next  be  named*  If  the  corjiai?  is 
still  in  di7uje  way  alive,  like  one  in  a  trance^  must  it  not 
breathe,  and  d<x^s  it  not  require  wannthif  These  qnestioua 
sundry  races  practically  answer  in  the  atRmiative* 

The  Guaranis  '*  believe  that  the  soul  continued  with  the 
body  in  the  grave,  for  which  I'eason  they  were  careful  to 
leave  room  for  it "...  they  would  remove  ''  part  of  the 
earthj  lest  it  should  lie  heavy  np<*n  tbcm  "...  and  some- 
times **  covered  the  face  of  the  corpse  with  a  concave  dishj 
that  the  eoul  ndgbt  not  l>e  stifle<U"  It  is  an  Esquimaux  he^ 
lief  **  that  any  weight  pressing  upon  tlie  eorj^e  would  give 
pain  t-o  the  deceased/'  And  after  the  conquest,  the  Peni- 
viana  us<*d  to  disinter  ]x^opIe  bnrie<l  in  the  churches,  saying 
that  the  bcnlies  were  very  uneasy  when  pressed  by  the  suiK 
and  liked  better  to  stay  in  the  open  air, 

A  firp  serves  both  to  give  wannth  and  for  cooking;  ami 
one  or  other  of  ihese  converdenees  is  in  sonu?  eases  provided 
for  the  deceased.  By  the  Irot^uois  **  a  fire  %vas  built  upon  the 
grave  at  night  to  enable  the  spirit  to  prepare  its  food/' 
Among  the  Brazilians  it  m  the  habit  to  "  light  &sm  by  the 
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side  of  newly-made  graves  ...  for  the  personal  comfort 
of  the  defunct."  Of  the  Sherbro  people  (Coast  Negroes) 
Schon  says  that  "  frequently  in  cold  or  wet  nights  they  will 
light  a  fire  "  on  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend.  By  the 
Western  Australians,  too,  fires  are  kept  burning  on  the  burial 
place  for  days;  and  should  the  deceased  be  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, such  fires  are  lighted  daily  for  three  or  four  years. 

§  87.  Resuscitation  as  originally  conceived,  cannot  take 
place  unless  there  remains  a  body  to  be  resuscitated.  Ex- 
pectation of  a  revival  is  therefore  often  acompanied  by 
recognition  of  the  need  for  preserving  the  corpse  from  in- 

Note,  first,  sundry  signs  of  the  conviction  that  if  the 
body  has  been  destroyed  resurrection  cannot  take  place. 
When  Bruce  tells  us  that  among  the  Abyssinians,  criminals 
are  seldom  buried;  when  we  learn  that  by  the  Chibchas  the 
bodies  of  the  greatest  criminals  were  left  unburied  in  the 
fields;  we  may  suspect  the  presence  of  a  belief  that  renewal 
of  life  is  prevented  when  the  body  is  devoured.  This  belief 
we  elsewhere  find  avowed.  **  No  more  formidable  punish- 
ment to  the  Egyptian  was  possible  than  destroying  his  corpse, 
its  preservation  being  the  main  condition  of  immortality." 
The  New  Zealanders  held  that  a  man  who  was  eaten  by 
them,  was  destroyed  wholly  and  for  ever.  The  Damaras 
think  that  dead  men,  if  buried,  "  cannot  rest  in  the  grave. 
.  .  .  You  must  throw  them  away,  and  let  the  wolves  eat 
i^hem;  then  they  won't  come  and  bother  us."  The  Mati- 
amba  negresses  believe  that  by  throwing  their  husbands' 
corpses  into  the  water,  they  drown  the  souls:  these  would 
otherwise  trouble  them.  And  possibly  it  may  be  under  a 
similar  belief  that  the  Kamschadales  give  corpses  "  for  food 
to  their  dogs." 

Where,  however,  the  aim  is  not  to  insure  annihilation  of 
the  departed,  but  to  further  his  well-being,  anxiety  is  shown 
that  the  corpse  shall  be  guarded  against  ill-treatment.    This 
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anxiety  prompts  devices  which  vary  according  to  the  views 
taken  of  the  deceased's  state  of  existence. 

In  some  cases  8e*3urity  is  sought  in  secreejj  or  inaccesai' 
bility,  or  both.  Over  certain  sepulchres  the  Chibchas 
planted  trees  to  conceal  them.  jVfter  a  time  the  remains 
of  New  Zealand  cliiefs  were  ''  secretly  deposited  bj  priests 
in  sepulchres  on  hill-tops,  in  forests,  or  in  caves."  The 
Mnnits  of  Borneo  place  the  bones  of  their  chiefs  in  boxes  on 
the  ridgea  of  the  highest  hills;  and  sometimes  the  Tahiriansj 
to  prevent  the  bones  from  being  stolen,  depogitcd  them  on 
the  tops  of  almost  inaccessible  numn tains.  Among  the 
Kaflirsj  while  the  bodies  of  common  penplc  are  exjxjsed  to  bo 
devoured  by  wolvea,  those  of  eldefs  are  buried  in  their  eattJe- 
pens*  S<i,  too,  a  Beehuana  chief  '*  is  buried  in  his  cattle- 
pen,  and  all  the  cattle  are  driven  for  an  lionr  or  two  around 
and  over  the  grave,  so  that  it  may  be  quite  obliterated.'* 
Still  stranger  was  the  precaution  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
ruler  of  Bogota*  "  They  divert,"  says  Simon,  ''  the  course 
of  a  river,  and  in  its  bed  make  the  grave*  *  ,  *  As  soon  as 
the  caziqne  is  buried,  they  let  the  stream  return  to  its  nattira] 
course/'  The  interment  of  Alarie  was  similarly  conducted ; 
and  C^ameron  tells  us  that  in  the  African  state  of  Urua,  the 
like  methfKl  of  burying  a  king  is  still  in  ufee* 

Whik"  in  the.se  cases  the  desire  to  hide  the  corpse  and  its 
belongings  from  enemies,  brute  and  human,  predominates; 
in  otJier  case*  the  deaire  to  protect  the  cor^>se  against  imag- 
ined discomfort  predominates.  We  have  already  noted  the 
means  sometimes  used  to  insure  its  safety  without  stopping- 
its  breathing,  supposed  to  be  still  going  on;  and  probably 
a  kindred  pur]>ose  originated  the  practice  of  raising  the 
corpse  to  a  height  above  the  ground »  Sundry  of  the  Poly- 
nesians place  dead  bodies  on  seaflFolds.  In  Australia,  too, 
and  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  the  corpse  is  occasionally  thu?^ 
disposed  of.  Among  the  Zulus,  while  some  bury  and  some 
bunx,  othen?  expose  in  trees;  and  Dyaks  and  Kyans  havf*  a 
similar  custom.    But  it  is  in  America,  where  the  natives,  as 
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we  see,  betray  in  other  ways  the  desire  to  shield  the  corpse 
from  pressure,  that  exposure  on  raised  stages  is  commonest. 
The  Dakotahs  adopt  this  method;  at  one  time  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Iroquois;  Catlin,  describing  the  Mandans  as 
having  scaffolds  on  which  "  their  *  dead  live/  as  they  term 
it,"  remarks  that  they  are  thus  kept  out  of  the  way  of  wolves 
and  dogs;  and  Schoolcraft  says  the  same  of  the  Chippewas. 
Among  South- American  tribes,  a  like  combination  of  ends 
was  sought  by  using  chasms  and  caverns  as  places  of  sepul- 
ture. Tbe  Caribs  did  this.  The  Guiana  Indians  bury  their 
dead,  only  in  the  absence  of  cavities  amid  the  rocks.  The 
Chibchas  interred  in  a  kind  of  "  bobedas  "  or  caves,  which 
had  been  made  for  the  purpose.  And  the  several  modes  of 
treating  the  dead  adopted  by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  all  of 
them  attained,  as  far  as  might  be,  both  ends— protection, 
and  absence  of  supposed  inconvenience  to  the  corpse.  Where 
they  had  not  natural  clefts  in  the  rocks,  they  made  "  great 
holes  and  excavations  with  closed  doors  before  them;  "  or 
else  they  kept  the  embalmed  bodies  in  temples. 

Leaving  the  New  World,  throughout  which  the  primi- 
tive conception  of  death  as  a  long-suspended  animation  seems 
to  have  been  especially  vivid,  we  find  elsewhere  less  recogni- 
tion of  any  sensitiveness  in  the  dead  to  pressure  or  want  of 
air:  there  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  prevent- 
ing destruction  by  animals,  or  injury  by  men  and  demons. 
This  is  tl^^  obvious  motive  for  covering  over  the  corpse ;  and, 
occasionally,  the  assigned  motive.  Earth  is  sometimes  not 
enough;  and  then  additional  protection  is  given.  By  the 
Mandingoes, "  prickly  bushes  are  laid  upon  ''  the  grave,  "  to 
prevent  the  wolves  from  digging  up  the  body;  "  and  the 
Joloffs,  a  tribe  of  Coast  Negroes,  use  the  same  precaution. 
The  Arabs  keep  out  wild  beasts  by  heaping  stones  over  the 
body;  and  the  Esquimaux  do  the  like.  The  Bodo  and 
Dhimals  pile  stones  "  upon  the  grave  to  prevent  disturbance 
by  jackals,''  etc.  In  Damara-land,  a  chief's  tomb  "  consists 
of  a  large  heap  of  stones  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of 
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tIiorii*hnii*hes.'*  And  now  obserre  a  remarkable 

sequence*  The  kindred  of  the  deceaset),  from  real  or  pro- 
fe^ssed  affeetion,  and  otliers  from  fear  of  what  he  may  Jo 
when  hh  dinible  retiimsj  join  in  angmentiiig  the*  proteetive 
mass.  Ainoiig  the  Inland  Negroes,  large  eairns  are  foruied 
orer  graves,,  [*y  pasiiing  relatives^  who  eont  inn  ally  add  atonea 
to  the  lutap;  and  it  was  a  eiistom  with  the  aborigini'js  of  San 
I  Salvador  *'  to  throw  a  handful  of  earth,  or  a  stone,  u{>on  tlio 
I  grave  of  the  distinguished  dead,  m  a  tribute  to  their  mem- 
I  ory/'  Obviously*  i!i  proportion  as  the  deceased  ia  loved, 
[reverenced,  or  dreaded,  this  process  is  earned  further. 
Henee  an  inereafiing  of  tlie  heap  for  protective  purjioges^ 
brings  al>oiU  an  ine reading  of  it  as  a  mark  of  honour  or  of 
power.  Thit^»  the  Guatemala  Ainerieans  *'  raise<t  uionnds 
of  eartb  (Corresponding  in  height  with  the  im|Kirtanee  of  the 
deceased/'  Of  the  Chibchas,  C'ieza  say^ — ''  they  pile  up 
flueh  ma^*!efi  of  earth  in  making  their  tombs^  that  they  look 
like  ^mall  htlb;''  and  Acosta,  deseribing  certain  other 
Irnrial  moundg  in  those  parts  m  **  heaped  up  during  the 
mourning/'  adds — ''  m  that  extended  as  long  as  drink  waa 
granted,  the  size  of  the  tumulus  shows  the  fortune  of  the 
deceased."  ITlloa  makes  a  kindred  remark  rej^peeting  the 
montunent.s  of  the  Pernvians. 

So  that^  beginning  with  the  small  mound  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  the  displacenient  of  earth  by  the  buried  body, 
we  come  at  length  to  such  strueturei?  ae  the  Eg>qitian  pyi'a- 
raida:  the  whole  series  originating  in  the  m^h  to  presence 
the  body  fixmi  injuries  liindering  resuscitation* 


t 


I  S8»  Another  group  of  enstouLs  haWng  the  same  pur- 
pose^  must  be  named.  Along  with  the  belief  that  re-anima- 
tion  will  be  [o^cvented  if  the  n^turTiingother-^lf  finds  a  muti- 
lated corpse,  or  none  at  all;  there  g<ies  the  belief  that  to 
insim'  re*aniniation,  putrefaction  tmist  be  stopped.  That 
this  idea  leaves  no  traces  among  men  in  %^ery  low  states*  i^ 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  no  methods  of  arresting  decom- 
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position  have  been  discovered  by  them.  But  among  more 
advanced  races,  we  find  proofs  that  the  idea  arises  and  that 
it  leads  to  action. 

The  prompting  motive  was  shown  by  certain  of  the  an- 
cient Mexicans,  who  believed  that  "  the  dead  were  to  rise 
again,  and  when  their  bones  were  dry,  they  laid  them  to- 
gether in  a  basket,  and  himg  them  up  to  a  bough  of  a  tree, 
that  they  might  not  have  to  look  for  them  at  the  resurrec- 
tion." Similarly,  the  Peruvians,  explaining  their  observ- 
ances to  Oardlasso,  said — "  We,  therefore,  in  order  that  we 
may  not  have  to  search  for  our  hair  and  nails  at  a  time  when 
there  will  be  much  hurry  and  confusion,  place  them  in  one 
place,  that  they  may  be  brought  together  more  conveniently, 
and,  whenever  it  is  possible,  we  are  also  careful  to  spit  in 
one  place." 

With  such  indications  to  guide  us,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
meaning  of  the  trouble  taken  to  prevent  decay.  When  we 
read  that  in  Africa  the  Loango  people  smoke  corpses,  and 
that  in  America  some  of  the  Chibchas  "  dried  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  in  barbacoas  on  a  slow  fire;  "  we  must  infer  that 
the  aim  is,  or  was,  to  keep  the  flesh  in  a  state  of  integrity 
against  the  time  of  resuscitation.  And  on  finding  that  by 
these  same  Chibchas,  as  also  by  some  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
by  the  Peruvians,  the  bodies  of  kings  and  caziques  were  em- 
balmed; we  must  conclude  that  embalming  was  adopted 
simply  as  a  more  effectual  method  of  achieving  the  same  end : 
especially  after  noting  that  the  preservation  was  great  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rank  was  high ;  as  is  shown  bv  Acosta's  remark 
that "  the  body  [of  an  Ynca]  was  so  complete  and  well  pre- 
served, by  means  of  a  sort  of  bitumen,  that  it  appeared  to  be 
alive." 

Proof  that  like  ideas  suggested  the  like  practices  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  has  already  been  given. 

§  89.  Some  further  funeral  rites,  indirectly  implying 
the  belief  in  resurrection,  must  be  adderl;  partlv  because 
12 
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they  leaid  to  certain  customs  hereafter  to  be  explahied*  I 
refer  w  the  bodily'  jtintUationi?  whiclij  m  so  many  ease^,  are 
marks  of  mourning. 

We  read  in  the  Iliad  that  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  the 
Mymiidons  '*  heaped  all  the  eor|jse  with  their  hair  that  they 
cut  off  and  threw  thereon;  "  further,  that  Achilles  placed 
"  a  golden  h>ek  "  in  the  hands  of  the  corpse;  and  that  rhi^^ 
act  went  along  with  the  dedication  of  himself  to  avt'iigiiiji; 
Patroehis,  and  with  the  promiee  to  join  him  afterward*  Hair 
is  thue  used  as  a  gage:  a  portion  of  the  body  is  given  as  sym- 
bolizing a  gift  of  the  whole.  And  this  act  of  affection,  or 
mode  of  propitiation,  or  both,  prevails  widely  among  un- 
civilized races, 

A&  further  showing  what  the  rite  means^  I  may  begin 
with  B4>nwick's  sfBtement  that,  by  Tasmanian  women,  "  the 
hair,  cut  off  in  grief,  was  thrown  uixm  the  mound; ''  antl 
may  add  the  testimony  of  Winterbottom  respecting  the  Sof>- 
soos,  that  one  grave  was  seen — that  of  a  woman — with  her 
eldest  daughter's  hair  placed  upon  it*  Where  we 

do  not  learn  what  becomeR  of  the  hair,  we  yet  in  numerous 
eases  learn  that  it  is  cut  off*  Among  the  Coast  Xegroes  a 
dead  man's  more  immediate  relations  ehave  off  all  the  hair; 
and  some  Damaras»  on  the  death  of  a  valued  friend,  do  tho 
like.  Similarly  with  the  Mpongwe,  the  Kaffirs,  and  the 
Hottentots*  In  Hawaii  and  Samoa  the  hair  h  cut  or  torn; 
the  Tongans  shave  the  head;  the  New  Zealanders,  in  some 
caseB,  dtp  half  the  head-hair  short;  among  the  TanneBe 
**  cutting  off  the  hair  is  a  si^i  of  mourning;  "  and  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Queen  of  Madagascar.  **  the  entire  countrv 
round  Antananarivo  wae  clean  clipped,  except  the  Euro- 
peans and  some  score  or  so  of  privileged  Malagasy*"  In 
America  it  is  the  earae*  A  Greenlander's  widow  sacrifices 
her  tresses;  the  near  relatives  of  a  dead  Chinook  cut  their 
hair  off;  and  the  Chippewayang.  the  Ooinanehes,  the 
Dakot4ihs,  the  Mandans,  the  Tupis,  have  the  same  cus 
torn.  The  dgnificance  of  this  rite  as  a  sign  of  sub- 
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ordination,  made  to  propitiate  the  presently-reviving  dead, 
is  shown  by  sundry  facts.  Among  the  Todas,  there  is  a  cut- 
ting oflF  of  the  hair  at  a  death,  but  only  "  by  the  younger 
members  to  denote  their  respect  for  their  seniors;  "  and 
among  the  Arabs,  ^^  on  the  de^th  of  a  father,  the  children  of 
both  sexes  cut  off  their  kerouns  or  tresses  of  hair  in  testimony 
of  grief."  By  South  Americans,  both  political  and  domestic 
loyalty  are  thus  marked.  We  read  that  among  the  Abi- 
pones,  "  on  the  death  of  a  cacique,  all  the  men  under  his 
authority  shave  their  long  hair  as  a  sign  of  grief."  So  was 
it  with  the  Peruvians:  the  Indians  of  Llacta-cunya  made 
"  great  lamentations  over  their  dead,  and  the  women  who 
are  not  killed,  with  all  the  servants,  are  shorn  of  their 
hair."  That  is  to  say,  those  wives  who  did  not  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  go  with  the  dead,  gave  their  hair  as  a  pledge. 
Like  in  their  meanings  are  the  accompanying  self- 
bleedings,  gashings,  and  amputations.  At  funerals,  the 
Tasmanians  ^^  lacerated  their  bodies  with  sharp  shells  and 
stones."  The  Australians,  too,  cut  themselves;  and  so  do, 
or  did,  the  Tahitians,  the  Tongans,  and  the  New  Zealanders. 
We  read  that  among  the  Greenlanders  the  men  '^  some- 
times gash  their  bodies;  "  and  that  the  Chinooks  "  disfigure 
and  lacerate  their  bodies."  The  widows  of  the  Comanches 
''  cut  their  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  in  gashes,  until  they  are 
exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  frequently  commit  sui- 
cide; "  and  the  Dakotahs  "  not  unfrequently  gash  them- 
selves and  amputate  one  or  more  fingers."  In  this 
last  instance  we  are  introduced  to  the  fact  that  not  blood 
only,  but  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  body,  is  given,  where 
the  expression  of  reverence  or  obedience  is  intended  to  be 
great.  In  Tonga,  on  the  death  of  a  high  priest,  the  first 
joint  on  the  little  finger  is  amputated;  and  when  a  king  or 
chief  in  the  SandMrich  Islands  died,  the  mutilations  under- 
gone by  his  subjects  were — tattooing  a  spot  on  the  tongue, 
or  cutting  the  ears,  or  knocking  out  one  of  the  front 
teeth.                    On  remembering  that  blood,  and  portions 
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ol  f]je  body,  are  offered  iji  religious  sacrifice— on  reading 
that  the  DaUonians  gptinkle  Luman  blood  on  tbe  tombs  of 
their  old  kings,  to  get  the  aid  of  their  ghosts  in  war— on 
fijidiug  that  the  Mexicans  gave  their  idok  their  blood  to 
drink,  tJiat  some  priests  bled  themselves  daily,  and  that  even 
male  infants  were  hled^on  being  told  that  the  like  was 
done  in  Yucatan,  and  Guatemala,  and  Sau  Salvadotj  and 
that  the  coast-people  of  Peru  offemd  blood  alike  to  idols  and 
on  aepulebres;  we  cannot  doubt  that  propitiation  of  the 
dead  man*s  double  is  the  original  purjKise  of  theae  funeral 
rites. 

That  such  is  the  meaning  is,  indeed,  in  one  case  dia- 
tiuetlj  asserted.  Turner  telk  us  that  a  Samoan  ceremony 
on  the  occasion  of  a  decease,  was  '*  beating  the  head  with 
stones  till  the  Itloo^l  runs;  and  this  they  called  *  an  offering 
of  blood  *  for  the  dead/* 


§  90.  All  these  various  observances*  then,  imply  the  con- 
viction that  death  is  a  long-susj^ended  animation.  The  en* 
dearonrs  to  revive  the  corijse  by  illiisage;  the  calling  it 
by  name,  and  fiddrcssiirg  tn  it  reproaches  or  inquiries;  the 
endeavours  to  feefl  it,  and  the  leaving  with  it  food  and  drink; 
the  measures  taken  to  prevent  lu  discomfort  from  pressure 
and  impediments  to  breathing;  tlie  supplying  of  fire  to  cook 
bj,  or  to  keep  off  cold;  the  care  taken  to  prevent  injury  by 
wilil  beasts,  and  to  arrest  decay;  and  even  these  various  self- 
injuries  syuiboliising  subordination; — all  unite  to  show  this 
Ikelief.    And  this  belief  is  avowed* 

Thus  in  Africa,  the  Ambamba  people  think  that  '*  men 
anil  youths  are  thrown  by  the  fetich  priests  into  a  torpid 
itate  lasting  for  three  days^  and  sometimes  buried  in  the 
fetiidi'house  for  many  years,  but  beiug  subsequently  restored 
to  iif*>/'  Referring  to  a  man  who  had  rlied  a  few  days  before 
among  the  Inland  Xe^roes*  Lander  says  ''  there  was  a  public 
declarHtion  that  his  tntelary  god  had  resustdtated  him/* 
And  Livingstone  wa^  thought  by  a  Zambesi  chief,  to  be  an 
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Italian,  Siriatomba,  risen  from  the  dead.  Turning  to  Poly- 
nesia, we  find,  among  the  incongruous  beliefs  of  the  Fijians, 
one  showing  a  transition  between  the  primitive  idea  of  a 
renewed  ordinary  life,  and  the  idea  of  another  life  elsewhere; 
they  think  that  death  became  universal  because  the  children 
of  the  first  man  did  not  dig  .him  up  again,  as  one  of  the 
gods  commanded.  Had  they  done  so,  the  god  said  all  men 
would  have  lived  again  after  a  few  days'  interment.  And 
then,  in  Peru,  where  so  much  care  was  taken  of  the  corpse, 
resuscitation  was  an  article  of  faith.  "  The  Yncas  believed 
in  a  universal  resurrection — not  for  glory  or  punishment, 
but  for  a  renewal  of  this  temporal  life." 

Just  noting  past  signs  of  this  belief  among  higher  races 
— such  as  the  fact  that  *'  in  Moslem  law,  prophets,  martyrs, 
and  saints  are  not  supposed  to  be  dead:  their  property, 
therefore,  remains  their  own;  "  and  such  as  the  fact  that  in 
Christian  Europe,  distinguished  men,  from  Charlemagne 
down  to  the  first  Napoleon,  have  been  expected  to  reappear; 
let  us  note  the  still  existing  form  of  this  belief.  It  differs 
from  the  primitive  form  less  than  we  suppose.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  in  saying  "  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin,"  the  civilized  creed  implies  that 
death  is  not  a  natural  event ;  just  as  clearly  as  do  the  savage 
creeds  which  ascribe  death  to  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  gods,  or  disregard  of  their  injimctions.  Nor  do 
I  refer  only  to  the  further  evidence  that  in  our  State  Prayer- 
Book,  bodily  resurrection  is  unhesitatingly  asserted;  and 
that  poems  of  more  modem  date  contain  descriptions  of  the 
dead  rising  again.  I  have  in  view  facts  showing  that,  even 
still,  many  avow  this  belief  as  clearly  as  it  was  lately  avowed 
by  a  leading  ecclesiastic.  On  July  5th,  1874,  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  preached  against  cremation,  as  tending  to  under- 
mine men's  faith  in  bodily  resurrection.  Not  only,  in  com- 
mon with  the  primitive  man,  does  Dr.  Wordsworth  hold 
that  the  corpse  of  each  buried  person  will  be  resuscitated; 
but  be  also  holds,  in  common  with  the  primitive  man,  that 
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destruction  of  the  corpse  will  prevent  resuscitation.  Had 
he  been  similarly  placed,  the  bishop  would  doubtless  have 
taken  the  same  course  as  the  Ynca  Atahuallpa,  who  turned 
Christian  in  order  to  be  hanged  instead  of  burnt  because 
(he  said  to  his  wives  and  to  the  Indians)  if  his  body  was 
not  burnt,  his  father,  the  Sun,  would  raise  him  again. 

And  now  observe,  finally,  the  modification  by  which  tlie 
civilized  belief  in  resurrection  is  made  partially  unlike  the 
savage  belief.  There  is  no  abandonment  of  it:  the  antici- 
pated event  is  simply  postponed.  Supematuralism,  grad- 
ually discredited  by  science,  transfers  its  supernatural  occur- 
rences to  remoter  places  in  time  or  space.  As  believers  in 
special  creations  suppose  them  to  happen,  not  where  we  are, 
but  in  distant  parts  of  the  world;  as  miracles,  admitted  not 
to  take  place  now,  are  said  to  have  taken  place  during  a  past 
dispensation;  so,  re-animation  of  the  body,  no  longer  ex- 
pected as  immediate,  is  expected  at  an  indefinitely  far-off 
time.  The  idea  of  death  differentiates  slowly  from  the  idea 
of  temporary  insensibility.  At  first  revival  is  looked  for  in 
a  few  hours,  or  in  a  few  days,  or  in  a  few  years;  and  grad- 
ually, as  death  becomes  more  definitely  conceived,  revival 
is  not  looked  for  till  the  end  of  all  things. 


CHAPTER  XnL 

THE  IBKA8   OF   SOULS,    GHOSTS,    aPIEITS,   DEMONS,    ETC. 

§  91.  The  traveller  Mungo  Park,  after  narrating  a  sud- 
den rencontre  with  two  negro  horsemen,  who  galloped  off 
in  terror,  goes  on  to  say: — "  About  a  mile  to  the  westward, 
they  fell  in  with  my  attendants,  to  whom  they  related  a 
frightful  story:  it  seems  their  fears  had  dressed  me  in  the 
flowing  robes  of  a  tremendous  spirit ;  and  one  of  them  af- 
firmed that  when  I  made  my  appearance,  a  cold  blast  of  wind 
c^me  pouring  down  upon  him  from  the  sky,  like  so  much 
cold  water." 

I  quote  this  passage  to  remind  the  reader  how  effectually 
fear,  when  joined  with  a  pre-established  belief,  produces 
illusions  supporting  that  belief;  and  how  readily,  therefore, 
the  primiliye  man  finds  proof  that  the  dead  reappear. 

Another  preliminary: — A  clergyman  known  to  me,  ac- 
cepting in  full  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  evolution  of 
species,  nevertheless  professes  to  accept  literally  the  state- 
ment that  "  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life:  "  an  in- 
congruity of  beliefs  which  may  pair  off  with  that  of  Roman 
Catholics  who,  seeing,  touching,  and  tasting  the  unchanged 
wafer,  yet  hold  it  to  be  flesh. 

These  acceptances  of  irreconcilable  conceptions,  even  by 
cultivated  members  of  civilized  communities,  I  instance  as 
suggesting  how. readily  primitive  men,  low  in  intelligence 
and  without  knowledge,  may  entertain  conceptions  which 
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arc  mutiiallj  deetnictive*  It  is  difficult  to  picture  them 
m  thinking  that  the  dead,  though  Vniried,  come  back  in 
tangible  siiapes.  And  where  they  assert  that  the  duplicate 
goes  away,  leaving  the  corpse  behind,  there  seems  no  con* 
eisteney  in  the  accompanying  supjwgition  that  it  needs  the 
food  and  drink  they  provide,  or  wants  clothing  and  fire.  For 
if  they  conceive  it  as  aeriform  or  ethereal,  then  bow  can  they 
suppose  it  to  consume  solid  food,  as  in  many  cases  they  do; 
and  if  they  regard  it  m  sub^tantialj  then  how  do  they  con- 
ceive it  to  co-exi^t  ^vith  the  corpse,  and  to  leave  the  grave  _ 
without  disturbing  its  covering  ?  f 

But  after  reminding  ourselves,  as  above,  of  the  extremes 
of  credulity  and  illogicality  possible  even  in  educated  men 
of  developed  races,  we  shall  infer  that  the  primitive  uian*d 
ideas  of  the  other-s^elf,  impogsiiible  though  they  look  to  us^ 
can  nevertheless  \m  entertained^ 


i 


§  92,  Typical  as  it  is^  I  must  *?et  out  with  the  often -cited 
notion  of  the  Australians,  so  definitely  expressed  by  tlie  con- 
demned criminal  who  said  that  after  his  execution  he  should 
jump  up  a  white-fellow  and  havp  plenty  of  sixpences-  Many 
have  heard  of  the  case  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Grey^  who  was  recog- 
nized and  caressed  by  an  Australian  woman  as  her  deceased 
son  come  back;  and  e(]ua!Iy  illustrative  is  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Thomson,  who,  regarded  as  the  returned  other-self  of  a  late 
member  of  the  tribe,  was  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the  Aus- 
tralians she  lived  with  as  *'  Poor  thing!  she  is  nothing — 
only  a  ghf»st!  '*  iXgain,  a  settler  with  a  bent  arm,  lieing 
identified  as  a  lately-deceased  native  who  had  a  l»cnt  arm, 
was  saluted  with — *'  O,  my  Balluderv\  you  jump  up  w^hite 
fellow!"  And,  ^ving  other  instances,  Bonwick  quotes 
Davir s  explanation  of  this  Australian  belief,  as  being  that 
black  men,  when  skinned  before  eating  them,  are  seen  to  M 
lie  white;  and  that  rhi^refore  the  whites  are  taken  for  their  " 
gho^tP.  But  a  like  belief  h  elsewhere  entertained  wiihout 
this  hypothesis.    The  New  Caledonians  "  think  white  men 
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are  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  bring  sickness."  "  At  Darn- 
ley  Island,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Islands,  and  Cape  York, 
the  word  used  to  signify  a  white  man  also  means  a  ghost." 
Krumen  call  Enropeans  "  the  ghost-tribe;  "  a  people  in  Old 
Calabar  call  them  "  spirit-men;  "  and  the  Mpongwe  of  the 
Gaboon  call  them  "  ghosts." 

The  implication,  put  by  these  many  cases  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  duplicate  is  at  first  conceived  as  no  less  material 
than  its  original,  is  shown  with  equal  clearness  in  other 
ways  among  other  peoples.  Thus  the  Karens  say  **  the  La 
[spirit]  sometimes  appears  after  death,  and  cannot  then  be 
distinguished  from  the  person  himself."  The  Araucanians 
think  "  the  soul,  when  separated  from  the  body,  exercises 
in  another  life  the  same  functions  it  performed  in  this,  with 
no  other  difference  except  that  they  are  unaccompanied  with 
fatigue  or  satiety."  The  inhabitants  of  Quimbaya  "  ac- 
knowledged that  there  was  something  immortal  in  man,  but 
they  did  not  distinguish  the  soul  from  the  body."  The  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  was  that  ^^  the  souls 
must  rise  out  of  their  tombs,  with  all  that  belonged  to  their 
bodies."  They  joined  with  this  the  belief  "  that  the  souls 
of  the  dead  wandered  up  and  down  and  endure  cold,  thirst, 
hunger,  and  travell."  And  along  with  the  practice  of  light- 
ing fires  at  chiefs'  graves,  there  went,  in  Samoa,  the  belief 
that  the  spirits  of  the  unburied  dead  wandered  about  cry- 
ing "  Oh,  how  cold!  oh!  how  cold!  " 

Besides  being  expressed,  this  belief  is  implied  by  acts. 
The  practice  of  some  Peruvians,  who  scattered  "  flour  of 
maize,  or  quinua,  about  the  dwelling,  to  see,  as  they  say,  by 
the  footsteps  whether  the  deceased  has  been  moving  about," 
is  paralleled  elsewhere:  even  among  the  Jews,  sifted  ashes 
were  used  for  tracing  the  footsteps  of  demons;  and  by  some 
of  them,  demons  were  regarded  as  the  spirits  of  the  wicked 
dead.  A  like  idea  must  exist  among  those  Negroes  men- 
tioned by  Ba8tian,'who  put  thorns  in  the  paths  leading  to 
their  villages,  to  keep  away  demons.    Elsewhere,  the  alleged 
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ileroands  for  provisions  by  the  dead  have  the  same  impUea- 
tion.  **  Give  us  some  food,  that  we  may  eat  and  ^et  out/*  say 
certaiB  Amazuhi  spirits,  who  represent  themselves  as  going 
to  tight  the  spirits  of  another  place*  Among  ttie  North- 
American  Indians^  the  spirits  are  supposed  to  smoke;  and 
in  Fiji,  it  is  said  that  the  goda  *'  eat  the  souls  of  those  who 
are  destroyed  by  men  '*— fii^t  roasting  them.  It  is  a  bo  a 
Fijian  l:>€lief  that  some  **  souk  are  killed  by  men:  "  that  l% 
the  second  self  may  have  to  be  fought  in  battle  like  the  first. 
So,  too,  by  the  Auiazulu, ""  it  is  supposed  that  the  Amatongo, 
or  the  dead,  can  die  again.  .  .  .  We  have  allusions  to  their 
bein^  killed  in  battle,  and  of  their  being  carried  away  by  the 
river.'-  This  belief  in  the  substantiality  of  the  double^  was 
shared  by  the  ancient  Hindus,  by  the  Tatars,  and  by  early 
Europeans. 


§  93,  The  transition  from  this  original  conception,  to  the 
less  crude  conceptions  which  come  later,  cannot  be  clearly 
traced;  but  there  are  signs  of  a  progressive  modification* 

While  the  Tahitians  hold  that  most  spirits  of  the  dead 
are  '*  eaten  by  the  gods/'  not  at  once,  but  by  degrees  (imply- 
ing separability  of  the  part**);  they  hold  that  others  are  not 
eaten,  and  sometimes  appear  to  the  survivors  in  dreams:  this 
re-appearance  being  probably  the  ground  for  the  inference 
tliat  they  are  not  eaten.  Again,  a  substantiality  that  is  par- 
tial is  not  complete,  is  implied  by  the  ascription  to  ghosts 
of  organs  of  sense.  The  Yakuts  leave  conspicuous  marks  to 
show  the  spirits  where  the  offerings  are  left;  and  the  Indians 
of  Yucatan  think  *'  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  returns  to 
the  worldj  and  in  order  that  on  lea\Hng  the  tomb  it  may  not 
lose  the  way  to  the  domestic  hearth,  they  mark  the  path  from 
ibe  hut  to  the  tomh  with  cha!L''  The  materiality  implied 
by  physical  vision,  is  similarly  ascribed  by  the  Nieobar  peo- 
ple, ivho  think  that  the  *^  malignant  spirits  [of  the  dead] 
are  effectnally  prevented  from  taking  their  abode  again  in 
tlio  village,  by  a  screen  made  of  pieces  of  eloth,  which 
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keeps  out  of  their  baneful  sight  the  place  where  the  houses 
stand.'' 

The  elaborated  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians  regarded  each 
person  as  made  up  of  several  separate  entities — soul,  spirit, 
ghost,  &c.  The  primary  one  was  a  partially-material  dupli- 
cate of  the  body.  M.  Maspero  writes : — "  Le  ka^  qui  j'appel- 
lerai  le  DovhU^  etait  comme  un  second  exemplaire  du  corps 
en  une  matiere  moins  dense  que  la  matiere  corporelle,  une 
projection  coloree  mais  a&ienne  de  Tindividu,  le  repro- 
duisant  trait  pour  trait,  .  .  .  le  tombeau  entier,  s'appelait 
la  fnaisan  du  DovJUeP 

The  Greek  conception  of  ghosts  was  of  allied  kind.  "  It 
is  only,"  says  Thirlwall,  "  after  their  strength  has  been  re- 
paired by  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  victim,  that  they  recover 
reason  and  memory  for  a  time,  can  recognize  their  living 
friends,  and  feel  anxiety  for  those  they  have  left  on  earth/' 
That  these  dwellers  in  Hades  have  some  substantiality,  is 
impUed  both  by  the  fact  that  they  come  trooping  to  drink 
the  sacrificial  blood,  and  by  the  fact  that  Ulysses  keeps  them 
back  with  his  sword.  Moreover,  in  this  world  of  the  dead 
he  beholds  Tityus  having  his  liver  torn  by  vultures;  speaks 
of  Agamemnon's  soul  as  "  shedding  the  warm  tear;  "  and 
describes  the  ghost  of  Sisyphus  as  sweating  from  his  efforts 
in  thrusting  up  the  still-gravitating  stone.  And  here  let 
me  quote  a  passage  from  the  Illiad,  showing  how  the  primi- 
tive notion  becomes  modified.  On  awaking  after  dreaming 
of,  and  vainly  trying  to  embrace,  Patroclus,  Achilles  says: — 
"  Ay  me,  there  remaineth  then  even  in  the  house  of  Hades, 
a  spirit  and  phantom  of  the  dead,  albeit  the  life  be  not  any- 
wise therein."  Yet,  being  described  as  speaking  and  lament- 
ing, the  ghost  of  Patroclus  is  conceived  as  having  the  ma- 
teriality implied  by  such  acts.  Thus,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Isomeric  age,  the  dream,  while  continuing  to  furnish  proof 
of  an  after-existence,  furnished  experiences  which,  when 
reasoned  upon,  necessitated  an  alteration  in  the  idea  of  the 
other^fielf :  complete  substantiality  was  negatived. 
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Nor  do  the  coneeptions  which  prevailed  among  the  He- 
brews appear  to  have  been  different.  We  find  ascribed,  now 
substantiality,  now  insubstantialityj  and  now  something 
bet%veen  the  two.  The  reauseitated  Christ  was  described  as 
having  wounds  thai  admitted  of  tactual  examination;  and 
yet  as  passing  unimpeded  through  a  closed  door  or  through 

fivalk.  And  their  supernatural  beings  generally,  whether  re- 
vived dead  or  not,  were  similarly  coneeiveiL  Here  angels 
dining  with  Abraham^  or  pulling  Lot  into  the  house,  ap- 
parently possess  complete  corporeity;  there  both  angela  and 
demons  are  spoken  of  as  swarming  invisibly  in  the  aurruuiid- 
ing  aifj  thus  l>eing  incorporeal;  while  elsewhere  they  are 
said  to  have  wings,  implying  locomotion  by  mechanical 
action,  and  are  represented  as  rubbing  against j  and  wearing 
out,  the  dresses  of  Rabbins  in  tlie  synagogue. 

Manifestly  the  stories  about  ghoets  universally  accepted 

lamong  ourselves  in  past  tiiues*  involved  the  same  thought* 
The  ability  to  open  doors,  to  clank  chains  and  make  other 
noisea,  implies  considerable  coherence  of  the  ghost's  isub- 
stance;  and  this  coherence  ninat  have  been  assumed,  how- 
ever little  the  assumption  was  avowed,  iloreover,  the  still 
extant  belief  in  the  torture  of  eouls  hy  fire  similarly  pre- 
supposes some  kind  of  materiality » 


I  94-  As  implied  above,  we  find,  mingled  with  these 
ideas  of  aemi-substantial  duplicates,  and  inronsistently  held 
along  with  them,  the  ideas  of  aeriform  and  eha*lr>wy  dupli* 
cates.  The  contract  between  the  dying  man  an<l  the  man 
just  dead,  has  naturally  led  to  a  conception  of  the  deparrid 
in  terms  of  the  difference:  each  marked  difference  generat- 
ing a  correlative  conception. 

The  heart  ceases  to  beiit-  Is  then  the  heart  the  other- 
self  which  goes  away?  Some  races  think  it  is.  Bol^dilla 
asked  the  Indians  of  Nicaragua — -^*  Do  those  who  go  up- 
wards, live  there  as  they  do  here,  with  the  same  hrwly  and 
head  and  the  rest  I ''    To  which  the  reply  was—'*  Only  the 
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heart  goes  there."  And  further  inquiry  brought  out  a  con- 
fused idea  that  there  are  two  hearts,  and  that  ^'  that  heart 
which  goes  is  what  makes  them  live."  So,  too,  among  the 
Chancas  of  ancient  Peru,  Cieza  says,  soul  "  they  called 
Sonccon^  a  word  which  also  means  heart."  More 

conspicuous  as  the  cessation  of  breathing  is  than  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  heart's  action,  it  leads  to  the  more  prevalent  identi- 
fication of  the  departed  other-self  with  the  departed  breath. 
Among  the  Central  Americans  this  identification  co-existed 
with  the  last.  To  one  of  Bobadilla's  questions  an  Indian 
replied — ''  When  they  are  dying,  something  like  a  person 
called  ytdio,  goes  off  their  mouth,  and  goes  there,  where 
that  man  and  woman  stay,  and  there  it  stays  like  a  person 
and  does  not  die,  and  the  body  remains  here."  That  the 
same  belief  has  been  generally  held  by  higher  races  is  too 
well  known  to  need  proof.  I  will  name  only  the  graphic 
presentation  of  it  in  illustrated  ecclesiastical  works  of  past 
times;  as  in  the  MoTiilogvs^  of  the  Prior  Conrad  Reitter, 
printed  in  1508,  which  contains  woodcuts  of  dying  men  out 
of  whose  mouths  smaller  figures  of  themselves  are  escaping, 
and  being  received,  in  one  case  by  an  angel,  and  in  another 
by  a  devil.  Of  direct  identifications  of  the  soul 

with  the  shadow,  there  are  many  examples;  such  as  that 
of  the  Greenlanders,  who  "  believe  in  two  souls,  namely, 
the  shadow  and  the  breath."  It  will  suffice,  in  further  sup- 
port of  ancient  examples,  to  cite  the  modern  example  of  the 
Amazulu,  as  given  by  Bp.  Callaway.  Looking  at  the  facta 
from  the  missionary  point  of  view,  and  thus  inverting  the 
order  of  genesis,  he  says — "  Scarcely  anything  can  more 
clearly  prove  the  degradation  which  has  fallen  on  the  na- 
tives than  their  not  understanding  that  isitunzi  meant  the 
spirit,  and  not  merely  the  shadow  cast  by  the  body ;  for  there 
now  exists  among  them  the  strange  belief  that  the  dead  body 
casts  no  shadow." 

The  conceptions  of  the  other-self  thus  resulting,  tending 
to  supplant  the  conceptions  of  it  as  quite  substantial,  or  half 
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BuUtautkl,  because  less  conspictiously  at  varknce  with  the 
evidence,  lead  to  observances  implying  the*  belief  that  ghosts 
Deed  spaceB  to  \mm  thrinigh,  though  not  hirge  ones*  The 
Jrofjuois  leave  *'  a  s^Hght  opening  in  the  grave  for  it  "  [the 
eonl]  to  re-enter;  '*  in  Fraser  Island  (Great  Sandv  Ijland), 
Queensland  .  »  »  they  pla(*e  a  sheet  of  hark  over  the  eorpsej 
near  the  surface,  to  leave  nxjiUj  as  they  say,  for  the  spirit  or 
gho8t  to  move  about  and  eomc  up; "'  and  in  other  cases,  with 
the  same  motive^  holes  are  bored  in  coffin;?.  Of  the  AuAayrii, 
Walpole  says — **  In  rooms  dei[iit-4itefl  to  br>i?pitalitVj  several 
square  holes  are  left^  so  that  each  spirit  may  come  or  depart 
without  meeting  another.'^ 

^  95.  Were  there  no  direct  evidence  that  conceptions  of 
the  other-self  are  thus  derived,  the  indireit  evidence  fur* 
nished  by  language  would  suffice.  This  comes  to  us  from  all 
parte  of  the  world  j  from  peoples  in  all  :5tages. 

Deseribing  the  Tasmaiiians,  Milligan  says—**  To  these 
guardian  spirits  they  give  the  generic  name  *  Warrawah/ 
an  aboriginal  temi,  .  .  *  signifying  shade,  shadow,  ghost, 
or  apparition/'  In  the  A^tec  language,  ekeeaU  means  both 
air,  life,  and  souL  The  New  England  tribes  called  the  soul 
c/ieniti^,  the  ahadow.  In  Quiche,  naiubj  and  in  Esqui- 
maux, tamak,  severally  express  both  these  ideas.  And  in 
the  Mohawk  dialect,  ut&uritB,  the  soul^  is  from  uionrimi^  to 
breathe*  Like  Hpii valences  have  been  pointed  out  iu  the 
vo<mbu]aries  of  the  Algonquina,  the  Arawaks,  the  Abipones, 
the  Basutoe.  That  the  speech  of  the  civilized  by  certain  of 
At&  words  identifies  soul  with  shade,  and  by  others  identifiea 
leoul  with  breath,  is  a  fanxiliar  fact,  I  noed  not  here  repeat 
the  evidence  detailed  by  Mr.  Tylor,  proving  that  both  th*j 
Semitic  and  the  Aryan  languages  show  the  like  original  con- 
ceptions. 

§  96.  And  now  we  come  to  certain  derivative  concept 
tione  of  great  significance*  Let  us  take  first^  the  most  oh- 
vions* 
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Quadrupeds  and  birds  are  observed  to  breathe,  as  men 
breathe.  If,  then,  a  man's  breath  is  that  other-self  which 
goes  away  at  death,  the  animaFs  breath,  which  also  goes 
away  at  death,  must  be  its  other-self:  the  animal  has  a  ghost. 
Even  the  primitive  man,  who  reasons  but  a  step  beyond  the 
facts  directly  thrust  on  his  attention,  cannot  avoid  drawing 
this  conclusion.  And  similarly  where  there  exists  the  belief 
that  men's  shadows  are  their  souls,  it  is  inferred  the  shadows 
of  animals,  which  follow  them  and  mimic  them  in  like  ways, 
must  be  the  souls  of  the  animals. 

The  savage  in  a  low  stage,  stops  here;  but  along  with 
advance  in  reasoning  power  there  is  revealed  a  further  im- 
ph'cation.  Though  unlike  men  and  familiar  animals  in  not 
having  any  perceptible  breath  (unless,  indeed,  perfume  is  re- 
garded as  breath),  plants  are  like  men  and  animals  in  so  far 
that  they  grow  and  reproduce:  they  flourish,  decay,  and  die, 
after  leaving  offspring.  But  plants  cast  shadows;  and  as 
their  branches  sway  in  the  gale,  their  shadows  exhibit  corre- 
sponding agitations.  Hence,  consistency  demands  an  exten- 
sion of  the  belief  in  duality:  plants,  too,  have  souls.  This 
inference,  drawn  by  somewhat  advanced  races,  as  the  Dyaks, 
the  Karens,  and  some  Polynesians,  leads  among  them  to  pro- 
pitiate plant-spirits.  And  it  persists  in  well-known  forms 
through  succeeding  stages  of  social  evolution. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Having  gone  thus  far,  advancing 
intelligence  has  to  go  further.  For  shadows  are  possessed 
not  by  men,  animals,  and  plants  only:  other  things  have 
them.  Hence,  if  shadows  are  souls,  these  other  things  must 
have  souls.  And  now  mark  that  we  do  not  read  of  this 
belief  among  the  lowest  races.  It  does  not  exist  among 
the  Fuegians,  the  Australians,  the  Tasmanians,  the  Anda- 
manese,  the  Bushmen;  or,  if  it  does,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
pronounced  to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  travellers.  But 
it  is  a  belief  that  arises  in  the  more  intelligent  races,  and 
develops.  The  Karens  think  "  every  natural  object  has  its 
lord  or  god,  in  the  signification  ot  its  possessor  or  presiding 
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spirit;  "  even  inaoinmte  things  that  are  ii^ful,  such  as  in- 
stmmeuta,  have  each  of  them  m  La  or  spirit.  The  Ubip- 
pewa£  *'  beliei^e  that  animab  have  sauk,  and  even  that  In- 
organic*  siibstaiice^,  such  as  kettle©,  etc*,  have  in  them  a  simi* 
lar  esi3eiii.'e/*  Bv  the  Fijians  who,  as  we  have  aeen  (§  41), 
lire  among  the  moat  rational  of  barbarianS|  thk  doctrine  is 
fully  elal>orated.  They  ascribe  souls  ''  not  only  to  all  man* 
kind,  but  to  animals,  plants,  and  even  hoitsesj  canoojij  and 
all  nKrhanical  contrivances;  ^^  and  this  ascription  h  con- 
sidered hj  T,  Williams  to  have  the  origin  here  alleged.  He 
Bays—"  prol>alily  this  doctrine  of  shadows  has  to  do  with  tbe 
notion  of  inanimate  objects  having  spirits. ' '  Peoples  in  more 
ad\an(.'ed  states  have  drawn  the  same  conclusion*  The 
Mexicans  *'  supposed  that  every  object  had  a  god;  **  and  thar 
its  possession  of  a  shadow  was  the  basis  for  thb  supposition, 
we  may  reasonahly  conclude  on  ol)serving  the  like  belief 
avowedly  thus  explained  by  a  people  adjacent  to  the  Chib- 
chas.    Piedrahita  writes: — 

The  Lachsi  "  worship |>ed  every  atone  as  a  god,  as  they  said  that 
they  had  all  been  meUt  and  that  all  men  were  converted  into  stones 
lifter  deaths  and  that  a  day  was  coming  when  aU  stones  would  be 
raised  as  men»  They  also  worship[)e<i  their  own  shadow^  so  that 
they  always  had  their  god  with  them*  and  stiw  him  when  it  was  day- 
light. And  though  they  knew  that  the  shadow  waa  produced  by  the 
light  aad  an  interposed  object,  they  replied  that  it  was  done  by  the 
Sun  to  give  them  gods,  ,  ,  ,  And  when  the  shadows  of  trees  and 
atonee  were  pointed  out  to  them,  it  had  no  effect,  ae  they  considered 
the  ahndowfl  of  the  trees  to  be  gods  of  the  trees,  and  the  ebadows  of 
the  stones  the  gods  of  the  stones,  and  therefore  the  goda  of  their 
gods."' 

These  facts,  and  especially  the  last,  go  far  to  show  that 
the  belief  in  oliject-^oti  b,  h  a  belief  reached  at  a  certain  staj^e 
of  intcllectnal  evohition  as  a  corollan^  from  n  pre-estahlished 
belief  respecting  tlie  Boiib  of  men.  Without  waiting  for  the 
more  .^perial  proofs  to  Ik*  hen^after  pven,  the  reader  will 
see  what  wa.s  meant  in  §  05.  bv  deriving  that  the  primitive 
man  could  have  so  retrograded  to  an  intelligence  below  that 
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of  brutes,  as  originally  to  confuse  the  animate  with  the  in- 
animate; and  he  will  see  some  ground  for  the  accompanying 
assertion  that  such  confusion  of  them  as  his  developing 
<?oneeptions  show,  he  is  betrayed  into  by  inference  from  a 
natural  but  erroneous  belief  previously  arrived  at. 

§  97.  Returning  from  this  parenthetical  remark,  it  will 
be  useful,  before  closing,  to  note  the  various  classes  of  souls 
and  spirits  which  this  system  of  interpretation  originates. 

We  have,  first,  the  souls  of  deceased  parents  and  rela- 
tives. These,  taking  in  the  minds  of  survivors  vivid  shapes, 
are  thus  distinguished  from  the  souls  of  ancestors;  which, 
according  to  their  remoteness,  pass  into  vagueness:  so 
implying  ideas  of  souls  individualized  in  different  de- 
grees. We  have,  next,  the  wandering  doubles  of 
persons  who  are  asleep,  or  more  profoundly  insensible.  That 
these  are  reco{;nized  as  a  class,  is  shown  by  Schweinfurth's 
account  of  the  Bongo;  who  think  that  old  people  "  may 
apparently  be  lying  calmly  in  their  huts,  whilst  in  reality 
they  are  taking  counsel  with  the  spirits  of  mischief  "  in  the 
woods.  Further,  we  have,  in  some  cases,  the  souls 
of  waking  i)er8ons  which  have  temporarily  left  them:  in- 
stance the  belief  of  the  Karens,  that  "  every  human  being 
has  his  guardian  spirit  walking  by  his  side,  or  wandering 
away  in  search  of  dreamy  adventures;  and  if  too  long  ab- 
sent, he  must  be  called  back  with  offerings."  The  recog- 
nition  of  such  distinctions  is  clearly  shown  us  by  the  MaW 
gasy,  who  have  different  names  for  the  ghost  of  a  living 
person  and  the  ghost  of  a  dead  person. 

Another  classification  of  souls  or  spirits  is  to  be  noted. 
There  are  those  of  friends  and  those  of  enemies — those  be- 
longing to  members  of  the  tribe,  and  those  belonging  to 
members  of  other  tribes.  These  groups  are  not  completely 
coincident;  for  there  are  the  ghosts  of  bad  men  within  the 
tribe,  as  well  as  the  ghosts  of  foes  outside  of  it;  and  there 
are  in  some  cases  the  malignant  spirits  of  those  who  have 
1% 
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rfrtiiaioed  iiii buried,  But^  speakiug  generally ^  the  good  and 
the  hetd  spirits  have  these  origins;  aticLthe  aiuitj  or  the  iii- 
mity  ascribed  to  tlieiii  after  death,  is  but  a  t-ontiinuince  of 
the  amity  or  the  eniidty  shown  by  them  doriug  life. 

We  must  add  to  these  the  souls  of  other  things — ^Iie^sts, 
plants,  and  inert  ubjei'ts.  The  Mexicans  ascribed  the  *'  bless- 
ing of  Lramortality  to  the  souls  of  brntes;  ^'  and  the  Mala- 
gasy think  the  gliosts  *'  of  both  men  and  lieasti"  reside  in  a 
great  mountain  in  the  i^outh/*  But  though  animal-souls  are 
not  uncommonly  reeogniised ;  and  though  Fijian^  and  others 
lielieve  that  the  souls  of  destroyed  utcnsik  go  to  the  other 
world;  yet  souls  of  these  classes  are  not  eommouly  regarded 
ae  interfering  in  human  affairs. 

§  98*  It  remains  only  to  note  the  progressive  differentia- 
tion of  the  conceptions  of  body  and  soul,  which  the  facts 
show  us.  As,  in  the  last  ehapter,  we  saw  that,  along  with  tho 
growth  of  intelligence,  the  idea  of  that  permanent  insensd- 
bility  we  call  death  is  gradually  differentiated  frura  the  ideas 
of  those  temporary  insensibilities  which  sinuilate  it,  till  at 
length  it  is  marked  off  as  radic^ally  unlike;  so,  here,  we  see 
tliat  the  ideas  of  a  substantial  self  and  an  unsuljstantial  self » 
acquire  their  strong  contrast  by  degrees;  and  that  increas- 
ing  knowledge,  joined  with  a  growing  critical  faculty^  de- 
termine the  change. 

Thus  when  the  Ba&utos^  conceiving  the  other-^elf  as  quite 
substantial,  think  that  if  a  man  walks  on  the  river- bank,  a 
ero<*odile  may  s*dze  his  shadow  in  tlie  water  and  draw  him 
in;  we  may  see  that  the  irreconeilability  of  their  ideas  is  m 
great,  that  adviuuing  physical  knowledge  must  modify  them 
— must  cause  the  other-self  to  be  conceived  as  less  substan* 
tial  Or  again,  if.  on  the  one  ban*},  the  Fijian  ascril>es  to 
the  soul  such  materiality  that,  during  its  journey  after  de^ith, 
5t  is  liable  to  l>e  seized  by  one  of  the  gods  and  killed  by 
smaslting  against  a  stone;  and  if  j  on  the  other  hand^  he  holds 
tliat  each  man  has  two  souls,  his  shadow  and  his  reflection; 
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it  ifl  manifest  that  his  beliefs  are  so  incongruous  that  criti- 
cism must  ultimately  change  them.  Consciousness  of  the 
incongruity,  becoming  clearer  as  thought  becomes  more  de- 
liberate, leads  to  successive  compromises.  The  second  self, 
originally  conceived  as  equally  substantial  with  the  first, 
grows  step  by  step  less  substantial:  now  it  is  semi-solid,  now 
it  is  aeriform,  now  it  is  ethereal.  And  this  stage  finally 
reached,  is  one  in  which  there  cease  to  be  ascribed  any  of 
the  properties  by  which  we  know  existence:  there  remains 
only  the  assertion  of  an  existence  that  is  wholly  undefined. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    IDEAS   OF    A^*OTHER   LIFE. 

§  99.  Belief  in  re-animation  implies  belief  in  a  subse- 
quent life.  The  primitive  man,  incapable  of  deliberate 
thought,  and  without  language  fit  for  deliberate  thinking, 
has  to  conceive  this  as  best  he  may.  Hence  a  chaos  of  ideas 
concerning  the  after-state  of  the  dead.  Among  tribes  who 
say  that  death  is  annihilation,  we  yet  commonly  find  such 
inconsequent  beliefs  as  those  of  some  Africans  visited  by 
Schweinf urth,  who  shunned  certain  caves  from  dread  of  the 
evil  spirits  of  fugitives  who  had  died  in  them. 

Incoherent  as  the  notions  of  a  future  life  are  at  first,  we 
have  to  note  their  leading  traits,  and  the  stages  of  their  de- 
velopment into  greater  coherence.  The  l>olief  is  originally 
qualified  and  partial.  In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  some 
think  resuscitation  depends  on  the  treatment  of  the  corpse — 
that  destruction  of  it  causes  annihilation.  Moreover,  the 
second  life  may  be  brought  to  a  violent  end :  the  dead  man's 
double  may  be  killed  afresh  in  battle;  or  may  be  destroyed 
on  its  way  to  the  land  of  the  dead;  or  may  l)e  devoured  by 
the  gods.  Further,  there  is  in  some  cases  a  caste-limitation: 
in  Tonga  it  is  supposed  that  only  the  chi(»f9  have  souls.  Else- 
where, resuscitation  is  said  to  <lepend  on  conduct  and  its  in- 
cidental results.  Some  races  think  another  life  is  earned 
by  bravery;  as  do  the  Comanches,  who  anticipate  it  for  good 
men — those  who  are  daring  in  taking  scalps  and  stealing 
horses.    Converselv,  *'  a  mild  and  unwarlike  tribe  of  Guate- 
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mala  .  .  .  were  persuaded  that  to  die  by  any  other  than  a 
natural  death,  was  to  forfeit  all  hope  of  life  hereafter,  and 
therefore  left  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  the  beasts  and  wlI- 
tures."  Or,  again,  revival  is  contingent  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  gods;  as  among  the  ancient  Arj'ans,  who  prayed  for 
another  life  and  made  sacrifices  to  obtain  it.  And  there  is 
in  many  cases  a  tacit  supposition  that  the  second  life  is  ended 
by  a  second  and  final  death. 

Before  otherwise  considering  the  primitive  conception  of 
a  future  life,  we  will  glance  at  this  last  trait — its  duration. 

§  100.  One  of  the  experiences  suggesting  another  life, 
is  also  one  of  the  experiences  suggesting  a  limit  to  it ;  name- 
ly, the  appearance  of  the  dead  in  dreams.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
has  been,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point  out  this.  Manifestly 
the  dead  persons  recognized  in<dreams,  must  be  persons  who 
were  known  to  the  dreamers;  and  consequently,  the  long 
dead,  ceasing  to  be  dreamt  of,  cease  to  be  thought  of  as  still 
existing.  Savages  who,  like  the  Manganjas,  "  expressly 
ground  their  belief  in  a  future  life  on  the  fact  that  their 
friends  visit  them  in  their  sleep;  "  naturally  draw  the  infer- 
ence that  when  their  friends  cease  to  visit  them  in  their  sleep, 
they  have  ceased  to  be.  Hence  the  contrast  which  Sir  John 
Lubbock  quotes  from  Du  Chaillu.  Ask  a  negro  "  where  is 
the  spirit  of  his  great-grandfather,  he  says  he  does  not  know ; 
it  is  done.  Ask  him  about  the  spirit  of  his  father  or  brother 
who  died  yesterday,  then  he  is  full  of  fear  and  terror."  And 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  when  dealing  with  another  ques- 
tion, the  evidence  furnished  by  dreams  establishes  in  the 
minds  of  the  Amanilu,  a  like  marked  distinction  between 
the  souls  of  the  lately  dead  and  the  souls  of  the  long  dead; 
which  they  think  have  died  utterly. 

How  the  notion  of  a  temporary  after-life  grows  into  the 
notion  of  an  enduring  after-life,  we  must  leave  unconsidered. 
For  present  purposes  it  suffices  to  point  out  that  the  notion 
of  an  endnrijig  after-life  is  reached  through  stages. 
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§  101,  What  h  the*  character  of  thi^  after-life:  here 
believed  in  vaguely  and  io  a  variable  way;  her©  believed  ia 
as  lasting  for  a  time;  here  believed  in  as  pennanent*? 

Sundry  of  the  funeral  rites  described  in  a  foregoing 
chapter,  imply  that  the  Ufa  which  goes  on  after  death  b 
supiH>!^ed  to  differ  in  nothing  from  this  life.  The  Chinooks 
assert  that  at  aight  the  dead  **  awake  and  get  up  to  search 
for  food/*  ^o  doubt  it  is  with  a  like  belief  in  the  necessity 
for  satisfying  their  material  wants,  that  the  Comanches 
think  the  dead  '*  are  permitted  to  visit  the  earth  at  night, 
but  must  return  at  daylight  " — ^a  superstition  reminding  iia 
of  one  still  current  in  Europe,  Among  South  American 
trilies,  too,  the  second  life  is  conceived  as  an  unvaried  con- 
rinuation  of  the  first:  death  being,  as  the  Yucatan  Indians 
say,  "  merely  one  of  the  aceidentB  of  lifo,"  The  Tnpis 
buried  the  dead  Ixxly  in  the  house  ''  in  a  sitting  fMjsture 
vrilh  food  before  it;  for  there  were  some  who  believed  that 
the  spirit  went  to  sport  among  the  mountains^  and  returned 
there  to  eat  and  to  take  rest/' 

Where*  the  future  life  is  thought  of  as  divided  from  the 
present  by  a  more  decided  break,  we  still  hud  it  other\rise 
contrasted  in  little  or  nothing.  What  is  said  of  the  Fijians 
may  be  said  of  others.  After  death  they  *'  plant,  live  in 
families,  fight,  and  in  short  do  much  as  people  in  this 
world/'    Let  us  note  the  general  iigreement  on  this  point. 


§  102-  The  provisions  they  count  upon,  diflFer  from  the 
provisions  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  only  in  being 
better  and  more  abundant  The  Innuita  expect  to  feast  on 
reindeer-meat;  after  death  the  Creek  gi>es  where  *'  game  is 
plenty  and  gOfhU  very  <*heap,  where  com  grows  all  the  year 
rmind  anri  the  spriiigs  of  pure  water  are  never  dried  up;  " 
thf  romanches  look  forward  to  hTinting  i)iiffali3es  whicli  are 
"  abundant  umi  fat;  "  while  the  Patagonian?;  hope  ''  to 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  lieing  etenially  dnmk/'  The  con- 
ception differs  elsewhere  only  as  the  food,  etc,  differs.    The 
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people  of  the  New  Hebrides  believe  that  in  the  next  life 
"  the  cocoa-nuts  and  the  bread-fruit  are  finer  in  quality,  and 
so  abundant  in  quantity  as  never  to  be  exhausted.'^  Arriaga 
says  that  the  Peruvians  "  do  not  know,  either  in  this  life  or 
in  the  other,  any  greater  happiness  than  to  have  a  good 
farm  wheref rom  to  eat  and  to  drink."  And  pastoral  peoples 
show  a  kindred  adjustment  of  belief:  the  Todas  think  that 
after  death  their  buffaloes  join  them,  to  supply  milk  as 
before. 

With  like  food  and  drink  there  go  like  occupations.  The 
Tasmanians  expected  "  to  pursue  the  chase  with  unwearied 
ardour  and  unfailing  success."  Besides  killing  unlimited 
game  in  their  heaven,  the  Dakotahs  look  forward  to  "  war 
with  their  former  enemies."  And,  reminded  as  we  thus  are 
of  the  daily  fighting  and  feasting  anticipated  by  the  Scan- 
dinavians, we  are  shown  the  prevalence  of  such  ideas  among 
peoples  remote  in  habitat  and  race.  To  see  how  vivid  these 
ideas  are,  we  must  recall  the  observances  they  entail. 

§  103.  Books  of  travel  have  familiarized  most  readers 
with  the  custom  of  burying  a  dead  man's  movables  with  him. 
This  custom  elaborates  as  social  development  goes  through 
its  earlier  stages.  Here  are  a  few  illustrations,  joined  with 
the  constructions  we  must  put  upon  them. 

The  dead  savage,  having  to  hunt  and  to  fight,  must  be 
armed.  Hence  the  deposit  of  weapons  and  implements  with 
the  corpse.  The  Tongous  races  have  these,  with  other  be- 
longings, "  placed  on  their  grave,  to  be  ready  for  service  the 
n\oment  they  awake  from  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
temporary  repose."  And  a  like  course  is  followed  by  the 
Kalmucks,  the  Esquimaux,  the  Iroquois,  the  Araucanians, 
the  Inland  Negroes  the  Nagas,  and  by  tribes,  savage  and 
somi-ciWIized,  too  munerous  to  mention:  some  of  whom, 
too,  recognizing  the  kindred  needs  of  women  and  children, 
burr  with  women  their  domestic  appliances  and  with  chil- 
dren their  toys. 
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The  departed  other-self  will  need  clolhee*  Hence  the 
Abipi>Des  ''  hang  a  ganneiit  from  a  tree  near  the  place  of 
intenuentj  for  him  [the  dead  man]  to  pnt  on  if  he  chooses 
to  come  out  of  the  grave;  **  and  hence  the  Dahomans,  along 
with  other  projK^rtj,  hury  witli  tlie  deceased  **  a  piece  of  cloth 
as  a  change  of  raiment  when  arri\-ing  in  dead-land/^  This 
providing  of  wearing  apparel  (sometimes  their  *'  l>est  rohe«  '^ 
in  which  they  are  wrapj^ed  at  burial,  sometimes  an  annual 
supply  of  frei^h  clothes  placed  on  their  gkeletons,  as  among 
the  Patagonians)  goes  along  with  the  depositing  of  jewels 
ami  other  valued  thing?*  Often  jntennent  of  the  deceased's 
**  goods"  with  him  h  i^peciiied  generally;  as  in  the  cose  of 
the  Samojeds,  the  Western  Australians,  the  Damaras,  the 
Inland  Negroes,  tlje  New  Zealanders,  With  the  dead  Pata- 
gonian  were  left  whatever  *'  the  deceased  had  while  alive;  " 
with  the  Naga^  *'  any  article  to  which  he  or  she  may  have 

.been  particularly  attached  during  life;  •■  with  the  Guiana 
people, ''  the  chief  treasures  which  they  poissessed  in  life;  *' 
with  the  Papuan  of  New  Guinea,  his  **  arn^  and  orna- 
ments; ''  with  a  Peruvian  Ynea,  **  his  plate  and  jewels;  '* 
with  the  Ancient  Mexican,  '*  his  garments,  precious  stonee," 
etc, ;  with  the  Chi  be  ha,  his  gold,  emeralds,  and  other  treas- 
ures. With  the  body  of  the  late  Queen  of  Madagascar  were 
placed  "an  imnjense  numWr  of  ^ilk  drei?ses,  native  silk 
cluths,  oniamvnts^  glasses^  a  table  ami  chairs,  a  box  con- 

-taining  11,000  dollars  .  -  ,  and  many  fither  things."    By 

rthe  Mishmi.s  all  the  things  necessary  for  a  person  whilst  liv- 
ing are  placetl  in  a  house  built  over  the  grave.    And  in  Old 

tCalabari  a  house  is  built  on  the  beach  to  contain  the  de- 
easeil's  possessions,  '*  together  with  a  V>ed,  that  the  ghost 
may  not  sleep  upon  the  floor/ ^  To  such  an  extent  is  this 
provision  for  the  fntivre  life  of  the  df<'eased  carried,  as,  in 
many  cases,  to  entail  great  evil  tm  the  f^nrvivorfl.  Among  the 
Fantecg;  **  a  funeral  i^  usually  abeolnte  ruin  to  a  poor  family," 

/Jlie  Dyaks,  ])f*sidc?  the  det*pn^ed*s  j>rri|>erty,  bury  with  him 
^mcTiutcB  lar^e  ^uuh  of  money,  and  other  valuablc§;  so  that 
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"  it  frequently  happens  that  a  father  unfortunate  in  his  fam- 
ily, is  by  the  death  of  his  children  reduced  to  poverty."  And 
in  some  extinct  societies  of  America,  nothing  but  the  de- 
ceased's land,  which  they  were  unable  to  put  into  his  grave, 
remained  for  his  widow  and  children. 

Carrying  out  consistently  this  conception  of  the  second 
life,  uncivilized  peoples  infer  that,  not  only  his  inanimate 
possessions,  but  also  his  animate  possessions,  will  be  needed 
by  the  deceased.  Hence  the  slaughter  of  his  live  stock. 
With  the  Kirghiz  chief  are  deposited  "  his  favourite  horses,'* 
as  also  with  the  Yakut,  the  Comanche,  the  Patagonian ;  with 
the  Borghoo,  his  horse  and  dog;  with  the  Bedouin,  his 
eameJ;  with  the  Damara,  his  cattle;  with  the  Toda,  in 
fonner  times,  "his  entire  herd; ''  and  the  Vatean,  when 
about  to  die,  has  his  pigs  first  tied  to  his  wrist  by  a  cord  and 
then  killed.  Where  the  life  led,  instead  of  having  being 
predatory  or  pastoral,  has  been  agricultural,  the  same  idea 
prompts  a  kindred  practice.  Among  the  Indians  of  Peru, 
v^Tites  Tschudi,  "  a  small  bag  with  cocoa,  maize,  quinua, 
etc.,  is  laid  beside  the  dead,  that  they  might  have  where- 
withal to  sow  the  fields  in  the  other  world." 

§  104.  Logically  developed,  the  primitive  belief  implies 
something  more — ^it  implies  that  the  deceased  will  need  not 
only  his  weapons  and  implements,  his  clothing,  ornaments, 
and  other  movables,  together  with  his  domestic  animals;  but 
also  that  he  will  want  human  companionship  and  services. 
The  attendance  he  had  before  death  must  be  renewed  after 
<\eath. 

Hence  the  immolations  which  have  prevailed,  and  still 
prevail,  so  widely.  The  custom  of  sacrificing  wives,  and 
.«laves,  and  friends,  develops  as  society  advances  through  its 
earlier  stages,  and  the  theory  of  another  life  becomes  more 
definite.  Among  the  Fuegians,  the  Andamanese, 

the  Australians,  the  Tasmanians,  with  their  rudimentary 
social  organizations,  wives  are  not  killed  to  accompany  dead 
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Lusbands;  or  if  the?  are,  the  practiee  is  not  general  enough 
to  be  specified  in  the  accuunu  given  of  them.  But  it  m 
a  practice  shown  ub  by  more  advanced  peoples:  in  Polynesia^ 
by  tlie  New  Caledonians,  by  the  Fijians^  and  occasionally  by 
the  less  barbarous  Tongans — in  America,  by  the  Chinooks, 
the  Caribs,  the  Dakotahs — in  Africa,  by  the  Congo  jieople^ 
the  Inland  Negroes,  the  Coast  Negroes,  and  most  extensively 
by  the  Dahomans,  To  attend  the  dead  in  tlie  other 

world,  captives  taken  in  w^ar  are  sacriticed  by  the  Caribs,  the 
Dakotaha,  the  Chinooks;  and  without  enumerating  the  sav-  ■ 
age  and  Aemi-^avage  peoples  who  do  the  like,  I  will  only  " 
further  ingtanee  the  aiirvival  of  the  usage  among  the  Ho- 
meiio  Greeks,  when  slaving  (though  with  another  assigned 
motive)  fcwtilve  Trojans  at  the  funeral  pyre  of  PatroLdiis. 
Similarly  with  douie^tties:  a  dead  man's  slaves  are  alain  by 
the  Kyana  and  the  Milanaus  of  Borneo;  the  Zulus  kill  a 
king's  valets;  the  Inland  Negroes  kill  his  eunuchs  to  ac- 
company his  wives;  the  Coast  Negroes  poison  or  decapitate 
his  confidential  servants.  Further,  there  is  in  s*>me 

eases  an  immolation  of  friends*  In  Fiji,  a  leading  miin's 
chief  friend  Ls  sacrificed  to  accompany  him;  and  among 
the  sanguinary  peoples  of  tropical  Africa,  a  like  custom 
exists, 

It  was,  however,  in  the  considerably-advanced  societies 
of  ancient  America  that  such  arrangements  for  the  future 
convenience  of  the  dead  were  earned  out  with  the  greatest 
care.  In  if exieo*  every  great  man's  chaplain  was  slain,  that 
he  might  perfi^nn  for  him  the  religious  cei'emonies  in  the 
next  life  as  in  this.  Among  the  Indians  of  Vera  Paz,  '*  when 
a  lord  was  dying,  they  immediately  killed  as  many  slaves 
as  he  had*  that  they  might  precede  liira  and  prepare  the  H 
house  for  their  master/'  Besides  other  attendants,  tlie  Mexi- 
eans  '*  sacrified  some  of  the  irregularly-formed  men,  whom  ^ 
the  king  had  collected!  in  his  palaces  for  his  entertainment, 
in  order  that  they  might  give  him  the  same  pleasure  in  the 
Other  world/'     Of  course^  such  elaborate  precautions  that 
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the  deceased  should  not  lack  hereafter  any  advantages  he 
had  enjoyed  here,  entailed  enormous  bloodshed.  By  the 
Mejdcans  "  the  number  of  the  victims  was  proportioned  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  funeral,  and  amounted  sometimes,  as 
several  historians  aflirm,  to  200."  In  Peru,  when  an  Ynca 
died,  "  his  attendants  and  favourite  concubines,  amounting 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  to  a  thousand,  were  immolated  on  his 
tomb."  And  until  the  reign  of  Soui-Zin,  when  a  Japanese 
emperor  died  "  on  enterrait  avec  lui  tons  ceux  qui,  de  son 
vivant,  approchaient  sa  personne." 

The  intensity  of  the  faith  prompting  such  customs,  we 
shall  the  better  conceive  on  learning  that  the  victims  are 
often  willing,  and  occasionally  anxious,  to  die.  Among  the 
Guaranis  in  old  times,  some  faithful  followers  "  sacrificed 
themselves  at  the  grave  of  a  chief."  A  dead  Ynca's  wives 
^'  volunteered  to  be  killed,  and  their  number  was  often  such 
that  the  officers  were  obliged  to  interfere,  saying  that  enough 
had  gone  at  present;  "  and  "  some  of  the  women,  in  order 
that  their  faithful  service  might  be  held  in  more  esteem, 
finding  that  there  was  delay  in  completing  the  tomb,  would 
hang  themselves  up  by  their  own  hair,  and  so  kill  them- 
selves." Similarly  of  the  Chibchas,  Simon  says  that  with 
a  corpse  "  they  interred  the  wives  and  slaves  who  most 
wished  it."  Of  Tonquin  in  past  times  Tavemier  wrote — 
*^  Many  Lords  and  Ladies  of  the  Court  will  needs  be  buried 
alive  with  him  [the  dead  king]  for  to  serve  him  in  the  places 
where  he  is  to  go."  In  Africa  it  is  the  same  even  now. 
Among  the  Yorubans,  at  the  funeral  of  a  great  man,  "  many 
of  his  friends  swallow  poison,"  and  are  entombed  with  him. 
Formerly  in  Congo,  "  when  the  king  was  buried  a  dozen 
young  maids  leapt  into  the  grave  .  .  .  and  were  buried 
alive  to  serve  him  in  the  other  world.  These  maids  were 
then  so  eager  for  this  service  to  their  deceased  prince,  that, 
in  striving  who  should  be  first,  they  killed  one  another." 
And  in  Dahomey,  immediately  the  king  dies,  his  wives 
begin  to  destroy  all  his  fumitore  and  things  of  value,  as 
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well  as  their  own;  and  to  iiiiinler  one  anotber.    On  one  oc 
eH8]on  285  of  the  women  were  thus  killed  before  the  new 
king  eonld  stop  it* 

These  immolations  sometimee  follow  the  deBths  of  th^ 
young.  Kane  Bays  a  ChincK>k  chief  wished  to  kill  his  wife, 
that  she  naight  aeeom]iany  his  dead  stm  to  the  other  world ; 
and  in  Aneitenin,  on  the  death  of  a  belov(*<l  ehikl,  the  mother, 
aunt,  or  grandmother j  is  strangled  that  she  may  aeeompany 
it  to  tlie  world  of  apiriti^.  ^| 

As  further  f[ualifying:  the  inteqiretation  to  be  put  oi^^ 
sanguinary  (nistoms  of  this  kind,  we  must  hear  in  mind  that 
not  only  are  inferiors  and  dependents  siaeritieed  at  a  funeral j 
with  or  without  their  a^i^ent,  but  that  the  esuperiors  them-      i 
selves  in  some  eases  deeide  to  die.     Fiji  is  not  the  only  place     ] 
where  p*^ople  advancing  in  years  are  buried  alive  by  their 
dutiful  children.    The  like  practice  holds  in  Vate,  where 
old  chief  recjueats  his  sons  to  destroy  him  in  this  way. 


§  105.  Conceived  as  like  the  first  in  its  needs  and  occ 
pations  and  pleasures,  the  second  Hfe  is  conceived  as  life 
the  first  in  ita  socnal  arrangements.     Subordination,  botl 
domestic  and  public,  is  expected  to  be  the  same  hereafter 
m  here,    A  few  specific  statements  to  this  effect  may  be  addedj 
to  the  foregoing  implications* 

Cook  states  that  the  Tahitians  divided  the  departed  in^ 
classes  gimilar  to  those  existing  among  themseh^es;  or, 
Ellis  re-states  it,  ^' those  who  were  kingB  or  Art^ois  in  thi 
world  were  the  same  there  for  ever.''  The  creed  of  th 
Tongans,  too,  represents  deceased  persons  as  organized  nitm 
the  systenn  of  ranks  existing  in  Tonga.  The  like  holds  in 
Fiji;  where  it  "  is  most  repugnant  to  the  native  mind 


*  We  hBwe  hen?*  due  to  the  wiomaloMs  luct  that,  fn  simcIrT  of  thew  Ai 
cftti  kiDgdomfl,  fTcrjihlng  is  jziven  oTcr  to  plunder  and  murder  after  a  kitig*( 
death.     The  c«se  of  Aihnntee,  where  th«  relatkes  of  tlie  king  commit  t^e  de^ 
itnidmn,  Bbows  m  that  h  is  all  »  Bequeno>e  of  the  «iippofl«d  dotj  lo  go 
•efte  tb«  king  In  tnother  life. 
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that  a  chief  should  appear  in  the  other  world  unattended. 
The  Chibchas  thought  that  in  the  future  life,  they  would 
"  be  attended  to  by  their  servants,  as  in  the  present."  So, 
too,  is  it  among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India:  the  heaven  of  the 
Karens  "  has  its  rulers  and  its  subjects;  "  and  in  the  Kookie 
heaven,  the  ghost  of  every  enemy  a  man  has  slain  becomes 
his  slave.  With  African  races  the  like  holds.  According 
to  the  creed  of  the  Dahomans,  classes  are  the  same  in  the 
second  life  as  in  the  first.  By  Kaffirs  the  political  and  social 
relations  after  death  are  supposed  to  remain  as  before.  And 
a  kindred  conception  13  implied  among  the  Akkra  Negroes, 
by  their  assertion  that  in  the  rainy  season,  their  guardian 
gods  go  on  a  visit  to  the  supreme  god. 

That  this  analogy  persists  in  the  conceptions  of  higher 
races,  scarcely  needs  saying.  The  legend  of  the  descent  of 
Ishtar,  the  Assyrian  Venus,  shows  us  that  the  residence  of 
the  Assyrian  dead  had,  like  Assyria,  its  despotic  ruler,  with 
officers  levying  tribute.  So,  too,  in  the  under- 

world of  the  Greeks.  We  have  the  dread  Aides,  with  his 
wife  Persephone,  as  rulers;  we  have  Minos  "giving  sen- 
tence from  his  throne  to  the  dead,  while  they  sat  and  stood 
around  the  prince,  asking  his  dooms;  "  and  Achilles,  is  thus 
addressed  by  Ulysses: — "  For  of  old,  in  the  days  of  thy  life, 
we  Argives  gave  thee  one  honour  with  the  gods,  and  now 
thou  art  a  great  prince  here  among  the  dead."  And  while 
rJeparted  men  are  thus  under  political  and  social  relations 
like  those  of  living  men,  so  are  the  celestials.  Zeus  stands 
to  the  rest  "  exactly  in  the  same  relation  that  an  absolute 
monarch  does  to  the  aristocracy  of  which  he  is  the 
head."  Nor  did  Hebrew  ideas  of  another  life, 

when  they  arose,  fail  to  yield  like  analogies.  Originally 
meaning  simply  the  grave,  or,  in  a  vague  way,  the  place  or 
state  of  the  dead,  Sheol,  when  acquiring  the  more  definite 
meaning  of  a  miserable  place  for  the  dead,  a  Hebrew  Hades, 
and  afterwards  developing  into  a  place  of  torture,  Gehenna, 
introduccB  us  to  a  form  of  diabolical  government  having 
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graJatioDs.  Aim!  t!H*iighj  as  tlie  coof^eption  of  life  it^i 
Hebrew  heaven  elaborated,  the  ai^eribeil  arrangements 
not,  like  those  of  the  (Jreeki^,  parallel  terre^strial  arrai 
nient^  liottiestirallyj  they  did  {Kditicallj*  As  some  a 
nientaluri*  express  it,  there  is  iujplied  a  "  court  "  of  eele^t 
beings.  Sometimes,  m  in  the  ease  of  Ahab,  God  is  repi 
rented  as  taking  council  with  his  attendanti?  and  accepting" 
a  fiuggeation.  There  is  a  heavenly  army,  spoken  of  m  divide 
into  legions-  There  are  archangels  Bet  over  different  el 
jnents  and  over  different  jjeoples:  theBc  deputy-gods  being7 
in  so  far,  analogous  to  the  minor  gods  of  the  Greek  Pan  the 
The  chief  difference  is  that  their  powers  are  more 
tin<.^t!y  deputed,  and  their  subordination  greater.  Thougl 
here,  too,  the  subordination  is  incomplete:  we  read  of  ; 
wars  in  heaven,  and  of  rebellious  angels  cast  down  to  Tai^  I 
taniF*  That  this  parallelism  continued  down  to 

late  Christian  times*  is  abundantly  shown.    In  1407,  Petit, 
professor  of  theology  in  the  UniverRity  of  Paris^  representetl 
God  as  a  feudal  sovereign.  Heaven  as  a  feudal  kingdom,  and 
Lucifer  as  a  rebellions  vassal.     **  He  de^^eived  numbers  ^^ 
angels,  and  brought  them  over  to  his  party,  m  that  they  wd^f 
to  do  him  homage  and  obedience,  as  to  their  sovereign  lord,    ' 
and  Ik?  no  way  suliject  to  God;  and  Lucifer  was  to  hold  hi*^ 
government  in  like  manner  to  God,  and  imiependent  of  all 
subjection  to  him.  .  ,  ,  St.  Michael^  on  discovering  bis  i 
t(^ntions»  came  to  hinh  and  said  that  he  was  acting  vei 
wrfing/*    '*  A  battle  ensued  between  them,  and  many  of  t 
angels  took  part  on  either  §ide,  but  the  greater  number  W0 
for  St.  Michael.''     That  a  kindred  ^ew  was  held  bj  oi 
protest  ant  Milton,  is  obvious. 

§  lOrt.  Along  with  this  parallelism  Wtween  the  socii^^ 
systems  of  the  two  lives,  may  fitly  be  named  the  closeue^^ 
rif  communion  between  tbeni.  The  second  life  is  originally  ' 
allied  to  the  first  by  frequency  and  diret^tness  of  intercom^e. 
In  Dahomey,  many  immolations  are  due  to  the  alleged  need 
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for  periodically  supplying  the  departed  monarch  with  fresh 
attendants  in  the  shadowy  world;  and  further,  "  whatever 
action,  however  trivial,  is  done  by  the  King,  ...  it  must 
be  dutifully  reported  by  some  male  or  female  messenger  to 
the  paternal  ghost."  Among  the  Kaffirs  the  system  of  appeal 
from  subordinates  to  superiors,  is  extended  so  as  to  include 
those  who  have  passed  into  the  other-life:  '^  the  departed 
spirit  of  a  chief  being  sometimes  invoked  to  compel  a  man's 
ancestors  to  bless  him."  And  with  this  may  be  named  a 
still  stranger  instance — the  extension  of  trading  transactions 
from  the  one  life  into  the  other:  money  being  borrowed 
"  in  this  life,  to  be  repaid  with  heavy  interest  in  the  next." 
In  this  respect,  as  in  other  respects,  the  conceptions  of 
civilized  races  have  but  slowly  diverged  from  those  of  savage 
races.  On  reading  that  when  tribes  of  the  Amazulu  are 
hostile,  the  ancestral  spirits  of  the  one  tribe  go  to  fight  those 
of  the  other,  we  are  reminded  of  the  supernatural  beings 
who,  siding  some  vdth  Greeks  and  some  with  Trojans,  joined 
in  the  combat;  and  we  are  also  reminded  that  the  Jews 
thought  '^  the  angels  of  the  nations  fought  in  heaven  when 
their  allotted  peoples  made  war  on  earth."  (Further,  we  are 
reminded  that  the  creed  of  Christendom,  under  its  predomi- 
nant form,  implies  a  considerable  conmiunion  between  those 
in  the  one  life  and  those  in  the  other.  The  living  pray  for 
the  dead;  and  the  canonized  dead  are  asked  to  intercede 
on  behalf  of  the  living,  f 

§  107.  The  second  life,  being  originally  conceived  as  re- 
peating the  first  in  other  respects,  is  originally  conceived  as 
repeating  it  in  conduct,  sentiments,  and  ethical  code. 

According  to  the  Thibetan  cosmogony,  the  gods  fought 
among  themselves.  The  Fijian  gods  "  are  proud  and  re- 
vengeful, and  make  war,  and  kill  and  eat  each  other,  and  are, 
in  fact,  savages  like  themselves."  Their  names  of  honour 
are  "  the  adulterer,"  "  tKe  woman-stealer,"  "  the  brain- 
eater,"  "  the  murderer,"    And  the  ghost  of  a  Fijian  chief. 
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oil  arriving  in  the  other  worldj  recommemb  hiin^U  by  t1 
boa^t — "  I  have  destroyed  many  towiu,  and  alabi  many  in 
war."  Thia  parallelism  between  the  standardis  of  conduct 
iu  the  two  lives,  t%'];>ieal  as  it  is  of  paralleUsuis  everywhere 
repeated  in  lower  stages  of  progress,  reminds  ns  of  like  paral- 
lelisms  between  the  standards  of  those  early  peoples  whose 
literatures  have  come  iIot\71  to  ns. 

Of  the  af  terdiie  of  the  departed  Greeks,  under  its  ethical 
aspect,  the  traits  are  but  indistinct.    Such  as  we  may  per- 
ceive, howevePj  confonii  to  those  of  Greek  daily  life.     In 
Hades,  Achilles  thinks  of  vengeance,  and  rejoice  in  tlie 
account  of  his  son's  sueceas  in  battle;  Ajax  is  still  angry 
because  Ulysses  defeated  him ;  and  the  image  of  Hercules 
gO€s  about  threateningly,  frightening  the  ghosts  around 
hini.     In  the  upper  world  it  is  the  same;  *'  the  struggle 
on  earth  is  onl^^  the  counterpart  of  the  struggle  in  heaven/* 
Mars  is  represented  as  honoured  by  the  titles  of  -*  bane  of 
mortals,^'  and  ''  blood-stainer/*    Jealousy  and  revenge  are 
ruling  motives.     Tricking  each  other,  the  immortals  also 
delude  men  by  falst*  ajjjiearances — even  combine,  as  Zens 
and  Athene  did»  U)  prompt  the  l>reaking  of  treaties  solemnly 
sworn  to*    Easily  offended  and  implacable,  they  are  feared 
just  as  his  demons  are  feared  by  the  primitive  man.     And 
the  one  act  sure  to  be  resented,  is  disregard  of  observances 
which  express  subordination*    As  among  the  Amazuln  at  the 
present  time,  the  anger  of  ancestral  spirits  is  hy  be  dreaded   i 
only  when  they  have  not  been  duly  lauded,  or  have  ba^| 
neglected  t^hen  oxen  were  killed;  m  among  the  Tahitia^H 
'*  tJie  only  crimes  that  were  visited  liy  the  displeasure  o^ 
their  deities  were  the  neglect  of  some  rite  or  ceremony,  ^H 
the  failing  to  furnish  required  offerings;  "  so  the  ascribiff 
character  of  the  Olympians  b  s^nch  that  the  one  unforgive' 
alile  offence  is  neglect  of  propitiations.     Neverthel^a, 


may  note  that  the  unredeemed  bnitality  implied  by  tl 
stories  of  the  earlier  p-nis,  is,  in  the  stories  of  the  later,  co^ 
dderahly  mitigateil:  in  correspondence  with  the  mitij 
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tion  of  barbarism  attending  the  progress  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion. 

Xor  in  the  ascribed  moral  standard  of  the  Hebrew  other- 
life,  do  we  fail  to  see  a  kindred  similarity,  if  a  less  complete 
one.  Subordination  is  still  the  supreme  virtue.  If  thLs  is 
dis[)layed,  wrong  acts  are  condoned,  or  are  not  supposed  to 
be  wrong.  The  obedient  Abraham  is  applauded  for  his  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  Isaac:  there  is  no  sign  of  blame  for  so  read- 
ily accepting  the  murderous  suggestion  pf. his  dream  as  a 
dictate  from  heaven.  Tlie  massacre  of  the  Amalekites  by 
divine  command,  is  completed  by  the  merciless  Samuel  with- 
out check;  and  there  is  tacit  condenmation  of  the  more  mer- 
ciful Saul.  But  though  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  is  repre- 
sented as  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  as  sending  a  lying 
spirit  to  deceive  Ahab  through  his  prophets;  it  to  be  noted 
that  the  ethical  codes  of  heaven  and  paradise,  while  reflect- 
ing the  code  of  a  people  in  some  respects  barbarous,  reflect 
the  code  of  a  people  in  other  respects  morally  superior.  Jus- 
tice and  mercy  enter  into  the  moral  standards  of  both  lives 
(as  expressed  by  the  prophets,  at  least),  in  a  degree  not  shown 
us  in  the  moral  standards  of  lower  men. 

§  108.  And  here  we  are  introduced  to  the  fact  remain- 
ing to  be  noted — the  divergence  of  the  civilized  idea  from 
the  savage  idea.    I-^et  us  glande  at  the  chief  contrasts. 

The  complete  substantiality  of  the  second  life  as  origin- 
ally conceiv^,  following  necessarily  from  the  conception  of 
the  other-self  as  quite  substantial,  the  foregoing  evidence 
clearly  shows  us.  Somehow  keeping  himself  out  of  sight, 
the  deceased  eats,  drinks,  hunts,  and  fights  as  before.  How 
material  his  life  is  supposed  to  be,  we  see  in  such  facts  as  that, 
among  the  Kaflirs,'a  deceased's  weapons  are  "  broken  oi'bent 
lest  the  ghost,  during  some  midnight  return  to  air,  should 
do  injury  with  them,"  and  that  an  Australian  cuts  off  the 
right  thumb  of  a  slain  enemy,  that  the  ghost  may  be  unable 
to  throw  a  spear.  Evidently,  destruction  of  the 
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body  bj  burning  or  otherwise,  tending  to  pi'oduce  a  qtiali- 
fied  notion  of  tht*  rt*\4vod  other-self,  tentk  to  produce  a  quali- 
fied notion  of  the  other-life,  phjsi^'ally  eonflidered.  The  rise 
of  this  <|ua!itied  notion  we  inay  see  in  the  practice  of  bum- 
ing  or  breaking  or  cutting  to  pi<;*ccs  the  things  intended  for 
tlie  (lead  nmn*s  iLse*  We  ha%*e  already  noted  cases  (§  84) 
in  which  focxl  placed  with  the  cfirpse  is  bnnit  along  with  it; 
and  elsewhercj  in  pursuance  of  the  same  idea,  the  pro|ierty 
h  humt.  In  Africa  this  is  eoinmoTi,  Among  the  Koossas 
the  widows  of  chiefs  **  burn  all  the  household  utensils;'* 
the  Bagos  (Coaat  Negi^oes)  do  the  like,  and  include  all  their 
stores  of  food:  *' even  their  rice  is  not  saved  froiu  the 
flHmes/'  It  is  a  custom  of  the  Comanchea  to  burn  the  de- 
ceased's weapons*  Franklin  says  of  the  Chippewayans,  '"  no 
article  is  spared  by  these  unhappy  men  w^hen  a  near  relative 
dies;  their  clothes  and  tents  are  cut  to  pieces,  their  guns 
broken,  and  every  other  weapon  rendered  useless*"  Ob* 
Tiously  the  implication  is  that  the  ghosts  of  these  possessions 
go  with  the  deceased;  and  the  accompanying  l*elief  that  the 
eeeond  life  is  physically  unlike  the  first,  is  in  some  caj^rs 
expressed:  it  is  said  that  the  essences  of  the  offerings  made 
are  consumed  by  departed  souls  and  not  the  substances  of 
them.  More  decided  still  seems  to  be  the  conceived 

contrast  indicatal  by  destro\dng  models  of  the  deeeatied*a 
possessions.  This  practice,  prevailing  among  the  Chinei^e, 
rwas  lately  afresh  witnessed  by  Mr,  J.  Thomson;  who  dc- 
scribe*  two  huncntiug  widows  of  a  dead  mandarin  whom  he 
stu^-  giving  to  the  dames  '*  huge  paper^models  of  houses  and 
furniture^  boats  and  sedans,  ladies-in-waiting  and  gcmtlemen- 
po ges, ' '  C lear ly ,  a n o t tier  ! if e  i u  wh i eh  t he  b urn t  bgui bl ances 
of  things  are  useful,  must  be  figured  as  if  a  very  shadowy 
kind. 

The  acti^^ties  and  gratifications  of  the  second  life,  origin* 
ally  conceived  as  identical  with  those  of  the  first,  come  in 
coui*ae  of  time  to  be  conceived  as  more  or  less  unlike  them. 
Besides  seeing  that  at  firet  the  predatory  races  look  forward 
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to  predatory  occupations,  and  that  races  living  by  agriculture 
expect  to  plant  and  reap  as  before;  we  see  that  even  where 
there  is  reached  the  advanced  social  state  implied  by  the 
use  of  money,  the  burial  of  money  with  the  body  shows  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  buying  and  selling  in  the  second 
life;  and  where  sham  coins  made  of  tinsel  are  burnt,  there 
remains  the  same  implication.  But  parallelism  passes  into 
divergence.  Without  trying  to  trace  the  changes,  it  will 
suffice  if  we  turn  to  the  current  description  of  a  hereafter, 
in  which  the  daily  occupations  and  amusements  find  no 
place,  and  in  which  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in 
marriage.  Still,  being  conceived  as  a  life  in  which  all  the 
days  are  Sundays,  passed  "  where  Congregations  ne'er  break 
up,'*  it  is  conceived  as  akin  to  a  part  of  the  present  life, 
though  not  to  the  average  of  it. 

Again,  the  supposed  form  of  social  order  becomes  par- 
tially unlike  the  known  form.  Type  of  government,  caste 
distinctions,  servile  institutions,  are  originally  transferred 
from  the  experiences  here  to  the  imaginations  of  the  here- 
after. But  though  in  the  conceptions  entertained  by  the 
most  civilized,  the  analogy  between  the  social  orders  of  the 
first  and  the  second  lives  does  not  wholly  disappear,  the 
second  deviates  a  good  deal  from  the  first.  Though  the 
gradations  implied  by  a  hierarchy  of  archangels,  angels,  etc., 
bear  some  relation  to  the  gradations  seen  around  us;  yet 
they  are  thought  of  as  otherwise  based:  such  inequalities 
as  are  imagined  have  a  diflFerent  origin. 

Similarly  respecting  the  ethical  conceptions  and  the  im- 
plied sentiments.  Along  with  the  emotional  modifications 
that  have  taken  place  during  civilization,  there  have  gone 
modifications  in  the  beliefs  respecting  the  code  of  conduct 
and  the  measure  of  goodness  in  the  life  to  come.  The  re- 
ligion of  enmity,  which  makes  international  revenge  a  duty 
and  successful  retaliation  a  glory,  is  to  be  wholly  abandoned; 
and  the  religion  of  amity  to  be  unqualified.  Still,  in  certain 
respects  the  feelings  and  motives  now  dominant  are  to  re- 
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miiin  dominant.  The  desire  for  apprnlmtioii,  which  h  a 
ruling  pa^^iou  here>  is  represented  us  lK*ing  a  ruling  passion 
hereafter.  The  giving  of  praise  and  receiving  of  approval 
are  figured  as  the  chief  sourees  of  luippinc*sg. 

Lastly,  we  observe  that  the  two  lives  bt*(*ome  more  widely 
diacouneeted*  At  first  perpetual  intereourse  between  those 
in  the  one  and  those  in  the  ot]ier,  is  lielicved  to  be  going 
OIL  The  ^vage  daily  propitiates  the  dead;  and  the  dead 
are  supposed  daily  to  aid  or  hinder  the  acts  of  the  living. 
This  close*  (Mjiuniunion,  persisting  throughotU  the  earlier 
stages  of  civilization^  gradually  becomes  less  close.  Though 
by  paying  ]>riests  to  say  mass^es  for  departed  souls,  anrl  by 
iiivocatioiiii  of  aaint.«  for  help>  this  exchange  of  sorvices  has 
been,  and  sHIl  eontinues  to  be,  generally  shown ;  yet  tin 
ceaeation  of  ^iicli  practices  among  tlie  most  advanced,  impli 
a  eomplote  snndering  of  the  two  live^  in  their  thoughts. 

Thus,  then,  m  the  idea  of  death  gets  gradually  marked 
off  from  the  idea  of  suspended  animation;  and  m  the  antici- 
pate*! reitirrecHon  comes  to  be  thought  of  m  more  and  more 
remote:  so  the  distinction  between  the  second  life  and  the 
first  life,  grows,  little  by  little,  decided.     The  second  life 
diverges*  by  lieeoniing  less  material;  by  Iwt^oming  more  im- 
itke  in  its  oc^cupations;  by  ha\^ng  another  kind  of  social 
order;  by  presenting  gratifications  more  remote  from  those 
of  the  senses;  and  by  the  higher  .standard  of  conduct 
assumes.    And  while  thus  differentiating  in  nature,  the  se^ 
ond  life  separates  more  widely  from  the  first.    Communio] 
decreases;  and  there  is  an  increaaiug  interval  between  thi 
ending  of  the  one  and  the  beginning  of  the  other. 


by 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THB  IDEAS   OF   ANOTHER   WORLD. 

§  109.  While  describing  in  the  last  chapter,  the  ideas 
of  another  life,  I  have  quoted  passages  which  imply  ideas  of 
another  world.  The  two  sets  of  ideas  are  so  closely  con- 
nected, that  the  one  cannot  be  treated  without  occasional 
reference  to  the  other.  I  have,  however,  reserved  the  second 
for  separate  treatment;  both  because  the  question  of  the 
locality  in  which  another  life  is  supposed  to  be  passed,  is 
a  separate  question,  and  because  men's  conceptions  of  that 
locality  undergo  modifications  which  it  will  be  instructive  to 
trace. 

We  shall  find  that  by  a  process  akin  to  the  processes 
lately  contemplated,  the  place  of  residence  for  the  dead  di- 
verges slowly  from  the  place  of  residence  for  the  living. 

§  110.  Originally  the  two  coincide:  the  savage  imag- 
ines  his  dead  relatives  are  close  at  hand.  K  he  renews  the 
supplies  of  food  at  their  graves,  and  otherwise  propitiates 
them,  the  implication  is  that  they  are  not  far  away,  or  that 
they  will  soon  be  back.    This  implication  he  accepts. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  think  "  the  spirit  of  the  departed 
hovers  about  the  places  of  its  former  resort;  "  and  in  Mada- 
gascar, the  ghosts  of  ancestors  are  said  to  frequent  their 
tombs.  The  Guiana  Indians  believe  "  every  place  is  haunted 
where  any  have  died."  So,  too,  is  it  throughout  Africa. 
On  the  Gold  Coast,  "  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  remain  near 
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the  spot  where  the  body  has  been  buried; ''  and  the  East 
Atricaiis  *'  ai^peiir  to  imagine  the  souls  to  be  always  near  the 
places  of  sepulture,'*  Nay,  thia  assumed  identity  of  habitat 
is,  in  some  caseSj  even  elosor.  In  the  country  north  of  the 
ZatnbeKi,  **  all  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  still 
mingle  among  the  living,  and  partake  in  some  way  of  the 
ftKxl  they  conjiuine/ ■  So,  likewise,  ^*  on  the  Aleutian  Islands 
the  invisible  souls  or  shades  of  the  departed  wander  about 
among  their  chUdren*" 

Certain  funeral  customs  lead  to  the  belief  in  a  special 
pkee  of  residence  near  at  hand ;  namely,  the  deserted  house 
or  village  in  which  the  deceased  lived.  The  Kamsehadalea 
**  frequently  remove  to  some  other  place  wheu  any  one'  has 
lied  in  the  hut^  without  dragging  the  corpse  along  with 
them.^*  Among  the  LepchaSj  the  house  where  there  has  l>een 
a  death  "  is  almost  always  forsaken  by  the  surviving  in- 
mates/' The  motive,  sufficiently  obvious,  is  in  some  cases 
assigned.  If  a  deceased  Creek  Indian  "  has  been  a  man  of 
eminent  character,  the  family  inuuediately  remove  from  the 
house  in  which  he  is  buried,  ami  erect  a  new  one,  with  a 
belief  that  where  the  bones  of  their  dead  are  deposited^  the 
place  is  always  attended  by  goblins."  Various  African  i>eo- 
plea  have  the  same  practice.  Among  the  Balonda,  a  man 
abandons  the  hut  where  a  favourite  wife  died;  and  if  he 
revisits  the  place,  "  it  is  to  pray  to  her  or  make  an  offering.'^ 
In  some  cases  a  more  extensive  desertion  takes  place.  The 
Hottentots  remove  their  kraal  '*  when  an  inhabitant  dies  in 
it.*'  After  a  death  the  Boobies  of  Fernando  Po  forsake  the 
village  in  which  it  occurred.  And  of  the  Bechuanas  we 
read  that  "  on  the  death  of  Mallahawan,  ...  the  town 
rr^ttakoo]  was  removed^  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country/^ 

In  these  cases  the  consistency  is  complete.  From  the 
other  priTuitive  ideas  we  have  tracecl,  arises  this  primitive 
idea  that  the  second  life  is  passed  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  first  life  was  passed. 


THE  IDEAS  OF  ANOTHER  WORLD. 

§  111.  Elsewhere  we  trace  small  modifications:  the  re- 
gion said  to  be  haunted  by  the  souls  of  the  dead  becomes 
wider.  Though  they  revisit  their  old  homes,  yet  commonly 
they  keep  at  some  distance. 

In  New  Caledonia,  "  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  sup- 
posed to  go  to  the  bush ;  "  and  in  Eromanga  "  spirits  are  also 
thought  to  roam  the  bush."  We  find,  with  a  difference,  this 
belief  among  some  Africans.  The  Coast  Negroes  think  there 
are  wild  people  in  the  bush  who  summon  their  souls  to  make 
slaves  of  them;  and  the  notion  of  the  BuUoms  is  that  the 
inferior  order  of  demons  reside  in  the  bush  near  the  town, 
and  the  superior  further  off. 

In  other  cases  funeral  customs  generate  the  idea  that  the 
world  of  the  dead  is  an  adjacent  mountain.  The  Caribs 
buried  their  chiefs  on  hills;  the  Comanches  on  ^^  the  highest 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood;  "  the  Patagonians,  too,  interred 
on  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills;  and  in  Western  Arabia, 
the  burial  grounds  "  are  generally  on  or  near  the  summits 
of  mountains."  This  practice  and  the  accompanying  belief, 
have  sometimes  an  unmistakable  connexion.  We  saw  that 
in  Borneo  they  deposit  the  bones  of  their  dead  on  the  least 
accessible  peaks  and  ridges.  Hence  the  Hill-Dyaks'  belief 
given  by  Low,  that  the  summits  of  the  higher  hills  are  peo- 
pled with  spirits;  or,  as  St.  John  says,  "  wath  regard  to  a 
future  state  the  (Land)  Dyaks  point  to  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  sight  as  the  abode  of  their  departed  friends."  Many 
more  peoples  have  mountain  other-worlds.  In  Tahiti,  "  the 
heaven  most  familiar  .  .  .  was  situated  near  .  .  .  glorious 
Tamahani,  the  resort  of  departed  spirits,  a  celebrated  moun- 
tain on  the  north-west  side  of  Raiatea."  As  we  lately  saw 
(^§  ^7),  a  like  belief  prevails  in  Madagascar.  And  I  may  add 
the  statement  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  from  Dubois,  that 
the  "seats  of  happiness  are  represented  by  some  Hindu 
writers  to  be  vast  mountains  on  the  north  of  India." 

Where  caves  are  used  for  interments,  they  become  the 
supposed  places  of  abode  for  the  dead;  and  hence  develops 
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the  Doticrn  of  a  subterranean  other* world,  Ordinary  Imri 
jaint.'*!  with  I  lie  belief  in  a  double  who  eontimially  vvaiiiler)< 
and  returns  to  the  grave,  mav  perhajis  suggest  an  idea  like 
tliat  of  the  K bonds,  whose  ""  divinitieji  [ancestral  ^nn 
are  all  eoniincd  to  the  limits  of  ihe  earth:  within  it  tli 
are  l>elieve<l  to  reside,  emerging  and  retiring  at  wilb"  B 
obviously,  cave-biiriul  tends  to  give  a  more  developed  io 
to  thi^  conception.  Professor  Nilsgou,  lifter  pointing  oi 
how  the  evidence  yieldefl  by  remains  in  vnvm  verifies  t 
traditions  and  allujsions  ctirrent  tbroiigbtint  Europe  and  A 
— after  referring  to  the  villages  of  artificial  mountain-cuv 
whieb  men  made  when  they  became  too  numerous  for  nat* 
Ural  eaves;  and  after  reminding  us  that  along  with  living 
in  eaves  there  went  burial  in  eaves;  remarkt?  that  *'  this 
enstoni,  lifct*  all  religious  customs,  ,  .  .  survived  long  after 
people  had  commenced  to  inhabit  proper  bouses/'  Tb 
connexion  of  practiceB  is  eBi>eeially  eoui^piciKnis  in  Aineri^ 
from  Term  ilel  Fnego  to  Mexico,  as  indicated  in  J5  87.  A 
along  with  it  we  find  the  conception  of  an  under^gronnil 
giijn  to  which  the  dead  l>etake  tbemselves;  as,  for  instance, 
among  the  Patagonians;  w*ho  believe  *'  that  some  of  them 
after  death  are  to  return  to  those  divine  caverns  "  w^liera 
they  were  created,  and  where  their  particular  deities  resi<le 
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§11^.  To  understand  fully  the  genesis  of  this  last 
lief  J  we  muBt,  however,  join  mth  it  the  gonesia  of  the  Ixrlief 
in  more  distant  localities  inhabited  by  the  departed.    W 
changes  the  idea  of  anotber  world  close  at  band,  to  the  id- 
of  another  world  comparatively  remote^     The  answer 
simple— migration. 

The  dreams  of  those  who  have  lately  migrated,  initniti 
l)eliefs  in  future  abodes  wlticli  the  deail  reach  by  long  jour- 
neys.    Having  attachments  to  relatives  left  behind,  at 
being  subject  to  homesickness  (sometimes  in  extreme  d 
grees,  as  Rbomi  by  Livingstone's  account  of  some  negrc 
who  died  from  it)*  uncivilized  men^  driven  by  war  or  famine 
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to  other  habitats,  mnst  often  dream  of  the  places  and  persons 
they  have  left.  Their  dreams,  narrated  and  accepted  in  the 
original  way  as  actual  experiences,  make  it  appear  that  dur- 
ing sleep  they  have  been  to  their  old  abodes.  First  one  an«l 
then  another  dreams  thus:  rendering  familiar  the  notion  of 
visiting  the  father-land  during  sleep.  What,  naturally,  hap- 
pens at  death;  interpreted  as  it  is  by  the  primitive  man? 
The  other-«elf  is  long  absent — where  has  he  gone?  Obvi- 
ously to  the  place  which  he  often  went  to,  and  from  which 
at  other  times  he  returned.  Now  he  has  not  returned.  He 
longed  to  go  back,  and  frequently  said  he  would  go  back. 
Xow  he  has  done  as  he  said  he  would. 

This  interpretation  we  meet  with  everywhere:  in  some 
cases  stated,  and  in  others  implied.  Among  the  Peruvians, 
when  an  Ynca  died,  it  was  said  that  he  "  was  called  home  to 
the  mansions  of  his  father  the  Sun."  "  When  the  Mandans 
die  they  expect  to  return  to  the  original  seats  of  their  fore- 
fathers." In  Mangaia  "  when  a  man  died,  his  spirit  was  suj>- 
posed  to  return  to  Avaiki,  i.  «.,  the  ancient  home  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  region  of  sunset."  "  Think  not,"  said  a  Xew 
Zealand  chief,  "  that  my  origin  is  of  the  earth.  I  come  from 
the  heavens;  my  ancestors  are  all  there;  they  are  gods,  and 
I  shall  return  to  them."  If  the  death  of  a  Santal  occurs  at 
a  distance  from  the  river,  "  his  nearest  kinsman  carries  a 
little  rehc  .  .  .  and  places  it  in  the  current,  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  far  oflF  eastern  land  from  which  his  ancestors  came:  " 
an  avowed  purpose  which,  in  adjacent  regions,  dictates  the 
placing  of  the  entire  body  in  the  stream.  Similarly^  "  the 
Teutonic  tribes  so  conceived  the  future  as  to  reduce  death 
to  a  *  home-going ' — a  return  to  the  Father."  Let  us  ob- 
serve how  the  implications  of  this  belief  correspond  with  the 
facts. 

Miprations  have  been  made  in  all  directions;  and  hence, 
on  this  hypothesis,  there  must  have  arisen  many  diflFerent 
beliefs  respecting  the  direction  of  the  other  world.  These 
we  find.    I  do  not  mean  only  that  the  beliefs  differ  in  widely- 
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sf^pa  rated  part^  of  tlie  world,    Thej  differ  witliiu  each  coij 
stiktrable  area;  and  often  in  such  ways  aa  might  be  expoetfi 
from    the    prolmble    routes    through    which    the    habitats 
were  readied^  and  m  sutdi  ways  m  to  agree  with  tradi- 
tions, Tlni&  iu  South  Amt'riea  the  Chouos^  "  trace 
their  descent  froui  western  nationjs  across  the  ocean;  "  and 
tliey  anticipate  goin^?  iu  that  direction  ofttT  death.     Tl 
atijacent  Arauc^anituii*  believe  that  '"  after  death  they 
towar^ls  the  west  l»eyond  the  sea/*    Expecting  to  go  to  ti 
eust^  whence  they  c^iue,  Peruvians*  of  the  Ynca  race  turuc 
tlie  face  of  the  cor])se  to  the  east;  but  not  bo  those  of  the 
aboriginal  race  living  on  the  coast     Tlie  paradise  of  the 
Ottomacks  of  GtiiaQa^  is  in  the  west;  while  that  of  the  Cen- 
tral Americans  was  **  where  the  snn  rises/'     In   North 
Anierjea  the  C'iiiiirifiks,  inliahitiug  hi|4:h  lutilvide.s,  have  their 
lieaven  in  the  south,  ass  also  have  the  Chipi>ewas;  while  the 
tril>es  inhabiting  the  niore  aoutherly  parts  of  the  continentj^ 
have  their  **  happy  hunting-grounds  "  in  the  west.     Agaij^ri 
in  Asia  the  paratlise  of  the  Kalinncka  is  in  the  west;  that  c^^ 
the  Kocjkies  in  tlie  north;  that  of  the  Toilas  '^  where  the  sub 
gw^  down/*    And  there  are  like  differences  among  the  h^M 
\k*h  of  the  Polynesian  Islanders.    In  Eronianga  ''  the  spirit^ 
of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  go  eastward;  ''  w^hile  in  IJfu, 
'^  the  spirit  is  supt>osed  to  go  west  wan!  at  death,  to  a  place 
called  Loeha/'  ,        As  is  shown  by  one  of  the  above 
cases,  the  position  of  the  corpse  has  reference^  obviously  im- 
plied and  iu  some  eases  avow^ed,  to  the  mad  which  the  dfl" 
cease4  '^  expected  to  take.     By  the  ilapticlu^s  tJie  body 
placed  sitting  "  with  the  face  turned  tu\v'yr<ls  the  west— ti 
dircftion  of  the  .^piritdand/'    The  Datuaras  place  the  cor 
with  the  fact*  towards  the  north,  **  to  remind  them  {thi 
natives)  wheuf'p  they  originally  came;  '*  and  the  corpses 
of  the  neighbouring  Beetinanas  are  made  to  face  to  the  satii  ^ 
]ajint  of  the  com|Mis>t. 

Along  with  these  different  conceptions  there  go  differci 
ideas  of  the  journey  to  be  taken  after  death;  with  corr 
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spondingly-different  preparations  for  it.  There  is  the  joiir- 
uey  to  an  under-world;  the  journey  over  land;  the  journey 
down  a  river;  and  the  journey  across  the  sea. 

Descent  from  troglodytes,  alike  shown  by  remains  and 
surriving  in  traditions,  generates  a  group  of  beliefs  respect- 
ing man's  origin;  and  (when  joined  with  this  expectation 
of  returning  at  death  to  the  ancestral  home)  a  further  group 
of  beliefs  respecting  the  locality  of  the  other  world.  "  At 
least  one-half  of  the  tribes  in  America  represent  that  man 
was  iirst  created  imder  the  ground,  or  in  the  rocky  caverns 
of  the  mountains,"  says  Catlin.  This  is  a  notion  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  arise  among  those  whose  forefathers  dwelt  in 
caves.  Having  no  language  capable  of  expressing  the  dif- 
ference between  begetting  and  creating,  their  traditions  in- 
evitably represent  them  as  having  been  made  in  caves,  or, 
more  vaguely,  as  having  come  out  of  the  earth.  Accord- 
ing as  the  legends  remain  special  (which  they  are  likely  to 
do  where  the  particular  caves  once  inhabited  are  in  the 
neighbourhood)  or  become  general  (which  they  are  likely 
to  do  where  the  tribe  migrates  to  other  regions)  the  belief 
may  assmne  the  one  or  the  other  form.  In  the  first  case, 
there  will  arise  stories  such  as  that  current  in  the  Basuto- 
couutry,  where  exists  a  cavern  whence  the  natives  say  they 
all  proceeded;  or  such  as  that  named  by  Livingstone  con- 
cerning a  cave  near  the  village  of  Sechele,  which  is  said  to 
l)e  "  the  habitation  of  the  Deity."  In  the  second  case,  there 
will  arise  such  ideas  as  those  still  existing  among  the  Todas, 
who  think  of  their  ancestors  as  having  risen  from  the  gf  ound ; 
and  such  ideas  as  those  of  the  ancient  historic  races,  who 
r(»garded  "  mother  Earth  "  as  the  source  of  all  beings.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  we  do  actually  find  along  with  the 
belief  in  a  subterranean  origin,  the  belief  in  a  subterranean 
world,  where  the  departed  rejoin  their  ancestors.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  effects  produced  in  primitive  minds  by  such 
vast  branching  caverns  as  the  Mammoth-cave  of  Kentucky, 
or  the  cave  of  Bellamar  in  Florida,  it  suffices  to  remember 
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that  in  Umestonc-formatioDS  all  over  the  globcj  watt-r  lias 
formed  lung  raniifvirig  passages  (in  this  direction  bringing 
tliu  explorer  to  an  impassable  chaym,  in  tlial  lo  an  uiid«?r- 
ground  river)  to  see  that  tlic  l>tdief  in  an  indefinitely-ex- 
tended under-world  k  almost  certain  lu  arise.  On  recalling 
the  erodidity  shown  by  onr  own  riLiti*'s  in  every  loeality 
v^^bere  some  neigh  bo  utinir  deep  pool  tu*  tain  ie  pointed  out 
as  bottomtegti^  it  will  be  luanifeat  that  caves  of  no  great  ex- 
tentj  reuiaininj:::  urn  xjdorcd  to  their  tenninations,  readily 
come  to  be  regarded  as  utidltiss^ — as  leading  bv  murky  ways 
to  gloomy  infernal  regions.  And  whei'e  any  sncb  cav©, 
origiually  inhabited,  was  then  or  afterwar^l*^  used  for  pur- 
poses of  Bepulture^  and  was  consequently  eonsidered  as  peo- 
pled by  the  souls  of  ancestors,  there  would  result  the  belief 
that  the  journey  after  death  to  the  ancestral  lionie,  ended  in 
a  descent  to  Hades.* 

Where  the  journey  thus  ending,  or  otherirtisc  ending,  i^ 
a  long  one,  preparations  have  to  be  made,  Ilenee  the  club 
put  into  the  hauil  of  the  dead  Fijian  to  be  ready  for  self- 
defence;  hence  the  spear^thrower  fastened  to  the  finger  of  a 
New  Caledoniair s corpse;  hence  the '*  helbshcK>n  "  provided 
by  the  Scandinavians;  hence  the  9aerifi(?ed  horae  or  camel 
on  which  to  pursue  the  weary  way ;  hence  the  passports  by 
which  the  Mexicuns  warded  off  some  of  the  dangera;  hence 
the  dog's  head  laid  by  the  Esquimaux  on  the  grave  of  a  child 
to  aerve  ae  a  guide  to  the  land  of  souls;  hence  the  ferry 
money,  and  the  presents  for  appeasing  the  demons  met* 

Of  course,  a  certain  familydikeness  among  alleged  diffi- 
culties of  this  return-journey  after  death,  is  to  be  expected 
where  the  migrations  have  had  similar  difficulties.  The 
heaven  of  the  Gold  Coast  Negroes,  is  an  "  inland  country 
called  Bosmanque:  **  a  river  ha\nng  to  be  crossed  on  the 

♦  A  cojifinnation  h&a  been  pointed  out  in  me  ditit^e  tht  above  p^utt^  w*» 
put  In  erpi*.  tf  with  the  prifnitite  Hebrew  practioe  of  ca?e-bui-ril  (shown  bj 
Ahr»h»m*9  purchaw)  we  join  the  fact  that  Sh^oi  literally  m^ns  *'  cbtc  ; ''  we 
mwtj  mfcF  tliftt  nlong  with  rle^ftlopmtut  of  the  ghost  into  a  portnaftcntljr-ex- 
latlng  aottl,  there  went  dciralopEDant  of  tlie  ca^e  Into  an  under* world. 
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way.  This  is  naturally  a  leading  event  in  the  description 
of  the  journey,  among  inhabitants  of  continents.  An  over- 
land migration  can  rarely  have  occurred  without  some  large 
river  being  met  with.  The  passing  of  such  a  river  will,  in 
the  surviving  tradition,  figure  as  a  chief  obstacle  overcome; 
and  the  re-passing  it  will  be  considered  a  chief  obstacle  on 
the  journey  back,  made  by  the  dead.  Sometimes  inability 
to  pass  the  river  is  the  assigned  reason  for  a  supposed  return 
of  the  soul.  By  a  Xorth  American  tribe,  the  revival  from 
trance  is  thus  explained :  the  other-self,  failing  to  get  across, 
came  back.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  conceived  danger 
of  this  river-crossing — a  danger  so  great  that,  having  once 
escaped,  the  deceased  will  not  encounter  it  again — leads  to 
the  idea  that  spirits  cannot  pass  over  running  streams. 

Where  a  migratmg  tribe,  instead  of  reaching  the  new 
habitat  by  an  overland  route,  has  reached  it  by  ascending 
a  river,  the  tradition,  and  the  consequent  notion  of  the  jour- 
ney back  to  the  ancestral  home,  take  other  shapes  and  entail 
other  preparations.  Humboldt  tells  us  that  in  South  Amer- 
ica, tribes  spread  along  the  rivers  and  their  branches:  the 
intervening  forests  being  impenetrable.  In  Borneo,  too, 
where  the  invading  races  are  located  about  the  shores  and 
rivers,  the  rivers  have  clearly  been  the  channels  up  which 
the  interior  had  been  reached.  Hence  certain  funeral  rites 
which  occur  in  Borneo.  The  Kanowits  send  much  of  a  de- 
ceased chief's  goods  adrift  in  a  frail  canoe  on  the  river. 
The  Malanaus  used  "  to  drift  the  deceased's  sword,  eatables, 
cloths,  jara — and  often  in  former  davK  a  slave  woman  accom- 
panied these  articles,  chained  to  the  boat — out  to  sea,  with  a 
strong  ebb  tide  running.''  Describing  this  as  a  custom  of 
the  past,  Brooke  says  that  at  present  "  these  crafts  are  placed 
near  their  graves:  "  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  ob- 
servances become  modified  and  their  meanings  obscured. 
A  kindred  example  is  furnished  by  tlio  Cliinooks,  who,  put- 
ting the  body  in  a  canoe  near  the  river-side,  place  the  canoe 
with  its  head  pointing  down  the  stream. 
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The  journey  to  tlie  otber-world  dovvu  a  river,  brings  us 
with  firaroely  a  Ijreak  to  the  remaining  kind  of  journev— 
that  over  the  sea.  We  habitually  lind  it  where  tiiere  has 
been  an  over-sea  migration.  The  heaven  of  the  Tonganis  is 
a  distant  iBhind.  Though  it  is  not  elear  where  Buhi,  the 
Fijian  abode  of  bUss,  is  ailuated,  yet  *'  the  fact  that  it  eanjiot 
h^  reached  except  in  a  eanoe,  shows  that  it  is  separated  from 
this  world  by  water/*  The  entrance  to  the  Samoan  Hades 
18  **  at  the  west-end  of  Savaii/'  and  to  reaeh  this  entrance 
the  spirit,  {if  belonging  to  a  person  living  on  another  island) 
journeyed  partly  by  land  and  partly  s%nmniing  the  inter* 
mediate  sea  or  seas.  Moreover  the  Saiiioans  *'  say  of  a  chief 
who  has  died,  *  he  has  sailed/  **  Along  with,  or  instead  of, 
these  di^inct  statements,  we  ha\'et  in  other  cases,  practices 
siiHicienily  Bignificant,  Sometimes  a  part  of  a  canoe  b  found 
near  a  grave  in  the  Sandwich  Islands*  In  New  Zealand^ 
uodoubtetlly  peopled  by  Lrnniigrant  Polynesians,  Angas  mys 
a  canoe^  sometimes  with  sails  and  paddles,  or  part  of  a  eanoe, 
is  placed  beside  or  iu  their  graves;  while  the  statement  of 
Thompson  that  tlie  Ijodies  of  New  Zealand  chiefs  were  put 
into  canoe-shaped  boxes,  shows  us  a  uioditieation  whit-h  ex- 
plains other  such  modifications.  Already  we  have  seen  that 
the  Chonos,  of  western  Patagonia,  who  trace  their  descent 
from  western  people  across  the  ocean,  exi>cct  to  go  back  to 
them  after  death ;  and  here  it  is  to  be  added  that  **  they  bury 
their  dead  in  canoes,  near  the  sea/^  Of  the  Araucanians, 
too^  with  like  traditions  and  like  expectations,  we  read  that 
a  chief  is  sometimes  buried  in  a  hmt.  Bon  wick  alleges  of 
the  Aufitralians  that  fonnerly  in  PoH  Jackson,  the  hm]y 
was  put  adrift  in  ii  bark  canoe;  anil  Angas,  again  showing 
us  how  an  nWrvance  liaving  at  first  an  nnniisiakalde  mean- 
ing pdS8e«  into  a  form  of  whiclj  the  meaning  is  less  dii^tinct^ 
mx^  the  New  South  Walci^  |>eopk^  sometinn;^  luiry  the  dead 
in  a  bark  canoe, 

Tiike  e\idence  is  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Among  the  Cliiriofiks  "  all  excepting  slaves,  arc  laid  in  ca- 
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noe8  or  wooden  sepulchres;  "  the  Ostyaks  *'  bury  in  boats;  *' 
and  there  were  kindred  usages  among  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navians. 

§  113.  Yet  a  further  explanation  is  thus  afforded.  We 
see  how,  in  the  same  society,  there  arise  beliefs  in  two  or 
more  other-worlds.  When  \dth  migration  there  is  joined 
conquest,  invaders  and  invaded  will  naturally  have  different 
ancestral  homes  to  which  their  respective  dead  depart. 
Habitually,  where  physical  and  mental  imlikenesses  indicate 
unlike  origins  of  the  governing  classes  and  the  governed 
classes,  there  is  a  belief  in  imlike  other-worlds  for  them. 
The  Samoan  chiefs  *'  were  supposed  to  have  a  separate  place 
allotted  to  them,  called  Pulotu."  We  have  seen  that  in 
Peru,  the  Ynca  race  and  the  aborigines  went  after  death 
to  different  regions.  In  the  opinion  of  some  Tongans,  only 
the  chiefs  have  souls,  and  go  to  Bolotoo,  their  heaven :  the 
probability  being  that  the  traditions  of  the  more  recent  con- 
quering inmiigrants,  and  the  belief  in  their  return  journey 
after  death,  are  relatively  distinct  and  dominant.  Using 
the  clue  thus  furnished,  we  may  see  how  the  different  other- 
worlds  for  different  ranks  in  the  same  society,  V>ecome  other 
worlds  for  good  and  bad  respectively.  On  remembering 
that  our  word  villain^  now  so  expressive  of  detestable  char- 
acter, once  merely  meant  a  serf,  while  ?iobh  was  at  first  in- 
dicative only  of  high  social  position:  we  cannot  question 
the  tendency  of  early  opinion  to  identify  subjection  with 
badness  and  supremacy  with  goodness.  On  also  remem- 
bering that  victors  become  the  military  class,  while  van- 
quished become  slaves  who  do  not  fight,  and  that  in  societies 
so  constituted  worth  is  measure<l  bv  bravery,  we  perceive 
a  further  reason  why  the  other-worlds  of  upper  and  lower 
classes,  though  originally  their  respective  ancestral  homes, 
come  to  be  regarded  as  places  for  worthy  and  unworthy. 
Naturally,  therefore,  where  indigenous  descendants  from 
cave^welleiB  have  been  subjugated  by  an  invading  race. 
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it  vvili  happen  tliat  the  respective  place^i  to  \vhU4i  thn  two 
expect  to  refurii,  will  differentiate  into  places  for  bad  arid. 
giKHh     There  ivill  arise  such  a  L^lief  as  that  of  the  Nica* 
nigua*peoph^,  whoheh!  that  the  bad  (those  whodieti  in  thciri 
bouses)  went  under  the  earth  to  iliqtaniet>t,  vvhiJi?  the  gocHlf 
(who  died  in  Iiattte)  went  to  serve  the  gods  where  the  i>uaj 
rist^s,  in  the  country  whence  the  ntaizc  i'auic*    As  the  Patn- 
gouians  show  us,  the  unsubjugatcd  deseendants  of  ea^e-j 
dwellers  do  not  regard  the  nnder- world  as  a  phice  of  misery. 
Con frari wise,  their  return  after  death  to  the  '*  divine  ca%*- 
erns,"  is  to  bring  a  pleasurable  life  with  the  god  who  pr<^ 
sides  in  the  land  of  stmng  drink.    But  where,  as  in  Jlexico,  1 
there  have  been  continests,  the  under-world  is  etmsidered, 
if  not  as  a  place  of  punishment,  still  as  a  relatively-nneoni- 
fortable  place. 

Thus  then,  the  noteworthy  fact  is  that  a  mippose^l  in- 
fenuil  aboile  like  the  Greek  Hades,  not  undesirable  as  con- 
ceived by  proximate  descendants  of  troghwlytes,  may  differ- 
enlialc  inlo  a  dn^ary  place,  and  at  length  into  a  place  of 
ptiniBhrneut*  mainly  because  of  the  contrast  with  the  better 
pla(*es  to  whiidi  the  iither  souls  go — Isle^  of  the  We^t  for 
the  sjK^cially  liravc.  or  the  celestial  abode  for  favonrites  of 
the  gmls.  And  the  further  noteworthy  fact  U,  that  the  most 
inhospitable  regions  into  wliieh  rebels  are  esfK?lled,  yield 
a  kindred  origin  for  a  Tartarus  or  a  Gehenna,* 

1 114*  Tnterpretable  after  the  same  general  manner,  h 

the  remaining  cont'eption  of  another  worUL  above  or  outside 
of  rhis  worbK     71ie  transition  from  a  mountain  alvode  to 

•  Wblk  lhi«  If  in  ibe  preea,  t  find  In  fh^  oldeit  of  nil  known  legcndB,  the 
|&b,^bi)ia.n  ncr-ount  of  the  flood,  ^d«noe  tbnt  bc&T6ii,  as  tfaen  oonc^jit^^  wi« 
lb*  ti'rritor>'  whi^ncc  ih*.-  cnnquerin^r  nice  came.  The  neaWotioe  of  the  k^«, 
to  wMdh  XlshhriiJi  Iji  ImEiAUt^  for  hin  pUty,  h  "  Ot>  ihe  PersUii  Gulf,  fuAt 
the  moutji  of  the  Eufih  rates  ;  *'  *Dd  Mr,  G.  Smiih  fmiritw  on  I  «hiit  this  wne  ehc 
wwred  Pt-gion  whence  rame  the  lieinirs  ^vtio  lanjfhi  the  BuhtbiiJaii?  the  nrtii, 
und  were  woNhij>(M?tl  hy  them.  [TTup  esppepiiinn  "  while  thi*  in  lit  the  |>ri'*a/' 
fh>f''<  not  refrr  fo  thii*  edition,     This  aote  was  added  in  ll(e  5r*L  Hilkiti,] 
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an  abode  in  the  sky,  conceived  as  the  sky  is  by  primitive 
men,  presents  no  diihculties. 

Burial  on  hills  is  practised  by  many  peoples;  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  there  are  places,  as  Borneo,  where, 
along  with  the  custom  of  depositing  a  chief's  remains  on 
some  peak  difficult  of  access,  there  goes  the  belief  that  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  inhabit  the  moimtain-tops.  That  the 
custom  causes  the  belief,  is  in  this  case  probable;  though, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  an  apparently-similar  belief  arises 
otherwise.  Here,  however,  it  concerns  us  only  to  observe 
that  "  the  highest  mountain  in  sight  "  is  regarded  as  a  world 
peopled  by  the  departed;  and  that  in  the  undeveloped 
speech  of  savages,  living  on  a  peak  up  in  the  heavens  is 
readily  confounded  with  living  in  the  heavens.  Remember- 
ing that,  originally,  the  firmament  is  considered  as  a  dome 
supported  by  these  loftiest  peaks,  the  conclusion  that  those 
who  live  on  them  have  access  to  it,  is  a  conclusion  certain 
to  be  drawn. 

But,  as  already  hinted,  besides  the  above  origin,  carrying 
with  it  the  belief  that  departed  souls  of  men  live  on  the 
mountain-tops,  or  in  the  heavens,  there  is  another  possible, 
and  indeed  probable,  origin,  not  carrying  such  a  conclusion ; 
but,  contrariwise,  restricting  this  heavenly  abode  to  a  dif- 
ferent race  of  beings.  Observe  how  this  other  belief  is  sug- 
gested. The  choice  of  high  places  for  purposes 
o{  defence,  we  may  trace  back  through  civilized  times  into 
barbarous  times.  What  many  of  our  own  castles  show  us — 
what  we  are  shown  by  modem  and  ancient  fortresses  on  the 
Rhine — what  we  are  shown  bv  mediaeval  towns  and  villages 
capping  the  hills  in  Italy,  and  by  scattered  fastnesses 
perched  on  scarcely  accessible  peaks  throughout  the  East; 
we  are  shown  wherever  primitive  savagery  has  been  out- 
grown in  regions  affording  fit  sites.  A  fortress  on  an  ele- 
vation in  ancient  Mexico,  is  described  by  Godoi;  the 
Panches  made  entrenchments  on  high  spots;  and  the  Peru- 
vians fortified  the  tops  of  mountains  by  ranges  of  walled 
15 
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uioati?*  Both  inraded  and  invaders  Iiave  llins  utilized  com* 
ujaiidiiig  eudiieijoes*  The  rejwaiufi  of  K^tmaii  encampments 
on  OUT  own  hillsj  remind  ns  of  tliis  last  use*  Clearly  then, 
diirin*g  the  eonttiets  and  subjugations  whieh  have  lieen  ever 
going  oiij  the  seizing  of  an  elevated  stronghold  by  a  eou- 
qiiering  raee,  has  been  a  not  infrequent  oeourrence;  and  t!ie 
doniinanee  of  this  raee  has  often  gone  along  with  the  eon- 
tinned  habitation  of  this  strongliobL  An  aecount 

given  by  Brooke  of  his  long  contest  with  a  mountaln-ehief 
in  Borneo,  shows  what  would  be  likelv  to  happen  when  the 
stronghold  was  in  the  possession  of  the  su}>erior  race.  Hi^ 
antagonist  had  fortified  an  almost  inaccessible  crag  on  the 
top  of  Sadok' — a  mountain  aboiit  5»0(J0  feet  high,  sur- 
ronnded  by  lower  mountains.  Deserilied  by  Bn>oke  as 
*'  grim  and  granrl,"  it  figures  in  Dyak  legends  and  songs 
as  **  the  (irand  Moimt,  towards  which  no  enemy  dare  vcn* 
tnre."  The  fii-st  attempt  to  take  this  fastnes^ii  faik'd  utterly; 
the  second^  in  whieh  a  small  mortar  was  used,  also  failed; 
and  only  by  the  help  of  a  howitzer,  dragfired  np  by  the  j*^int 
strength  of  hundreds  of  ytdling  Dyaks,  tlid  the  third  at- 
tempt succeed*  This  chieftain,  who  had  many  followers 
and  was  aidefl  by  aulwrdinate  chiefs,  Layang,  Xanang,  and 
Loyiob,  holding  secondary  forts  serving  ms  outpost-s,  was  un- 
conquerable by  the  suiTounding  Erilies,  and  was  naturally 
held  in  dre^id  by  them.  **  Grandfather  neiitap/'  as  he  was 
commonly  called,  was  dangerously  violent:  *X'casionally 
killed  his  own  men;  was  regardless  of  established  customs; 
an*!,  among  utlier  feats*  took  a  sc^'ond  wife  from  a  people 
averse  to  tlie  match,  carried  her  off  to  his  eyrie^  and,  dis- 
canliug  the  old  one,  made  the  young  one  Ranee  of  Sadok. 
Already  there  were  superstitions  about  hiin.  ^'  Snakes  were 
supposerl  to  possess  some  mysterious  connection  with  Een- 
tap^s  forefathers,  or  the  souls  of  the  latter  resided  in  the^^ 
loathsome  creatures.**  Kow  if,  ins^tead  of  a  native 

ruler  thus  living  up  in  the  clouds  (which  hindered  the  Inst 
attack),  keeping  the  country  around  in  feafj  occasionally 
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i!0mi]ig  down  to  fulfil  a  threat  of  vengoaiit*e,  mnj  <^iviug  firi- 
gin  to  stories  already  growing  into  8U}}ei*stitit»ni?j  we  siipiiose 
a  ruler  beioiigitig  to  an  invading  race  which,  bringing  knuwl- 
inlge,  skilly  arts  and  implenient^^  nnknowii  to  the  natives, 
were  regarded  as  l«.4nge  of  superior  kind,  jui>t  as  civilized 
in<*n  now  are  by  salvages;  we  shall  see  that  there  would  in- 
evitabfy  arise  legends?  con<*ennng  this  superior  rai'e  st^ated 
in  the  sky*  Considering  that  among  these  very  Dyakg,  di- 
vine  beingB  are  conceived  as  differing  so  little  from  men, 
that  the  snpreme  god  and  creator,  Tapa,  is  supposed  to  dwell 
*"  in  a  iionse  like  that  of  a  Malay,  .  .  .  himself  being 
clothed  like  a  Dyak;  "  we  shall  see  that  the  ascription  of  a 
divine  character  to  a  conqneror  thus  placed,  would  be  cer- 
tain. And  if  the  country  was  one  in  which  droughta  had 
fostered  the  faith  in  rain-makers  and  *"  heaven-herds  " — 
if,  among  the  Zidiis,  there  was  a  belief  in  weather-<loctors 
able  to  *'  contend  with  the  lightning  and  hail,"  and  to  '*  send 
the  lightning  to  another  doctor  to  try  him;  "  this  rnler, 
living  on  a  peak  ronnd  which  the  clonds  fonned  and  whence 
the  storms  came,  would,  \rithoiit  hesitation,  be  rt^gar^led  as 
the  caiiaer  of  these  changes— as  a  thunderer  budding  the 
lightnings  in  his  hand.*  Joined  with  wlucL  aserilK*d  pow- 
ers, there  won  Id  nevertheless  be  stories  of  his  dcBcentg  from 
this  place  up  in  the  heavens,  appearances  among  men,  and 
amoum  with  their  datighterg*  Grant  a  little  time  for  siieh 
legends  t4>  he  exaggeratPil  and  idealized — let  the  facts  be 
magnified  as  was  the  feat  of  Samson  with  the  ass^s  jawbone, 
or  the  prowess  of  Achilles  making  **  the  earth  flow  with 
blood,"  or  the  achievement  of  Ramses  II  in  slaying  100,000 

♦A  belter  of  tlwr  Ancient  Mciic&De  iUuBtratee  thb  notion  thsl  beiu?i  Imng 
whfti*  the  c}mds  gmtber,  are  the  causers  of  tbein.  "  T^ahyf^  mherwiae  HoAx. 
Ai/#t«^'  (llAAier  of  P«mdifl«),  was  th«  god  of  water,  Tlic|  etll«d  him  f^-rtll* 
i*er  of  iht  *«rtb,  .  .  ,  h**  resided  upon  the  highest  nM>tintmii38,  wlit're  the 
dottdi  Are  fenenillf  formed.  ...  The  uticientF  also  bellered  tbat  in  :iE1  Ihe 
U^  moQBtahit  there  rcatded  other  podi^,  f^ubnltem  to  Tl&toc.  Thvt  .  ,  , 
«en  ivivfT^  not  oiil|  m  gikdti  of  wstefi  but  dso  «a  the  gotla  of  tnoiintaiiif ,'* — 
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foes  gingle-liaiided ;  and  tlien*  would  be  roaehed  the  idea 
rliat  heaven  web  the  abode*  of  in[>erhuiiiaa  ljeiiigt>  command* 
ing  the  powei"s  of  nature  and  pumshing  men.* 

I  am  aware  that  this  interpretation  will  be  called  Eu- 
hemeristie;  and  that  having  90  called  it,  the  mythologists 
whose  views  are  now  in  fashion  wiU  consider  it  disposed  of. 
Only  incidentally  implied  as  this  view  here  is,  I  must  leave 
it  for  the  present  iimnpported.  By-and-bj,  after  showing 
that  it  13  congnious  with  all  the  direct  evidenrie  we  have  re- 
9j>octing  primitive  modes  of  thought^  I  hope  further  to  show 
that  the  multitudinous  faets  which  existing  uncivilized  and 
semi-civilized  races  furnisli,  yield  no  supjjort  to  the  current 
ttieories  of  mythologUtB,  and  that  these  theories  are  equally 
at  variance  with  the  laws  of  mental  evohition. 

§  115.  The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  is 
that  the  ideas  of  another  world  pass  through  stages  of  de- 
velopment. The  habitat  of  the  dead,  originally  conceived 
as  coinciding  with  that  of  the  H^ing,  gradually  diverges — 
here  to  the  adjacent  forest,  there  to  the  remoter  forest,  and 
elsewhere  to  distant  hills  and  mountains*  The  Ijelief  that 
the  dead  rejoin  their  ancestors,  leads  to  further  divergences, 
which  vary  according  to  the  traditions.  Stationary  descend- 
ants of  troglodytes  think  they  return  to  a  subterranean  other- 
world,  whence  they  emerged;  while  immigrant  races  have 
for  their  uther-worlds  the  abodes  of  their  fathers,  to  which 
they  journey  after  death:  over  land,  down  a  river,  or  across 
the  se^,  as  the  case  may  be.  Societies  consisting  of  con- 
querors and  conquereil*  having  separate  traditions  of  origin, 
have  sepanite  other-worlds;  which  differentiate  into  supe- 
rior and  inferior  places,  in  correspondence  witli  the  respect' 

•  Such  A  eonceptioji,  once  (rvolrcd,  ii«^  not  be  n>'3tHcti?<i  to  the  oHginkl 
floeiiUtT.     Stormu  hurfUng  iji  the  skj  far  from  thi*  mounUln  ^ironj^hold, 

would  be  tJik^'n  m  t^ridene^  that  the  thtmiicrcr  had  acceas  to  other  p»rt#  of 
^ihe  hatTCTiB ;  and  h«!nce  ^heu  the  race  miftnt^d,  thii  kie*ren-god,  prored  by 
"  lb«  o«etifT«nce  of  slonn^  to  hure  aceompiiitlcd  them,  would  be  eTcntuaUr  lo* 

etUEttd  on  other  mountamj  whcnt*  the  ^itorm  commonW  came. 
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ive  positions  of  the  two  races.  Conquests  of  these  mixed 
peoples  by  more  powerful  immigrants,  bring  further  com- 
plications— additional  other-worlds,  more  or  less  imlike  in 
their  characters.  Finally,  where  the  places  for  the  departed, 
or  for  superior  classes  of  beings,  are  mountain-tops,  there 
is  a  transition  to  an  abode  in  the  heavens;  which,  at  first 
near  and  definite,  passes  into  the  remote  and  indefinite.  So 
that  the  supposed  residence  for  the  dead,  originally  coincid- 
ing with  the  residence  of  the  living,  is  little  by  little  removed 
in  thought:  distance  and  direction  grow  increasingly  vague, 
and  finally  the  localization  disappears  in  space. 

All  these  conceptions,  then,  which  have  their  root  in  the 
primitive  idea  of  death,  simultaneously  undergo  like  pro- 
gressive modifications.  Resurrection,  once  looked  for  as 
immediate,  is  postponed  indefinitely;  the  ghost,  originally 
conceived  as  quite  substantial,  fades  into  ethereality;  the 
other-life,  which  at  first  repeated  this  exactly,  becomes  more 
and  more  unlike  it;  and  its  place,  from  a  completely-known 
adjacent  spot,  passes  to  a  somewhere  unknown  and  unim- 
agined. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   IDEAS   OF   SUPERNATURAL    AGENTS. 

§  116.  Specialized  as  they  are  in  correspondence  with 
our  thoughts,  our  words  do  not  represent  truly  the  thoughts 
of  the  savage;  and  often  entirely  misrepresent  them.  The 
supernatural  pre-supposes  the  natural;  and  until  there  has 
been  reached  that  idea  of  orderly  causation  which  we  call 
natural,  there  can  exist  no  such  idea  as  we  imply  by  super- 
natural. I  am  obliged  to  use  the  word,  however,  in  default 
of  a  better;  but  the  reader  must  be  cautioned  against  ascrib- 
ing to  the  primitive  man  a  conception  like  that  which  the 
word  gives  to  us. 

This  premised,  let  us,  so  far  as  we  can,  picture  the  im- 
aginary environment  the  primitive  man  makes  for  himself, 
by  the  interpretations  described  in  the  last  four  chapters. 
Inconsistent  in  detail  as  are  the  notions  he  forms  concern- 
ing surrounding  actions,  they  are,  in  their  ensemble^  con- 
sistent with  the  notions  that  have  been  set  forth  as  neces- 
sarily generated  in  him. 

§  117.  In  every  tribe,  a  death  from  time  to  time  adds 
another  ^liost  to  the  many  ghosts  of  those  who  died  before. 
We  have  seen  that,  originally,  these  ghosts  are  thought  of  as 
close  at  band — haunting  the  old  home,  lingering  near  the 
place  of  burial,  wandering  about  in  the  adjacent  bush.  Con- 
tin\ially  accumulating,  they  form  a  surroiuiding  population; 
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Bsoally  invisible,  but  some  of  them  occasionally  seen.  Here 
are  a  few  illustrations. 

By  Australians  the  supernatural  beings  thus  derived  are 
supposed  to  be  everywhere :  the  face  of  the  country  swarms 
with  them — thickets,  watering-places,  rocks.  The  Veddahs, 
w^ho  trust  in  "  the  shades  of  their  ancestors  and  their  chil- 
dren," "  believe  that  the  air  is  peopled  with  spirits,  that 
every  rock  and  every  tree,  every  forest  and  every  hill,  in 
short,  every  feature  of  nature,  has  its  genius  looiJ*^  The 
Tasmanians  imagine  ^'  a  host  of  malevolent  spirits  and  mis- 
chievous goblins  "  in  caverns,  forests,  clefts,  mountain-tops. 
Where  burial  within  the  house  prevails,  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  are  conceived  to  be  at  the  elbows  of  the  living;  and 
where,  as  among  the  aborigines  of  the  Amazons,  "  some  of 
the  large  houses  have  more  than  a  hundred  graves  in  them," 
they  must  be  thought  of  as  ever  jostling  their  descendants. 
"  To  a  Karen,  the  world  is  more  thickly  peopled  with  spirits 
than  it  is  with  men.  .  .  .  The  spirits  of  the  departed  dead 
crowd  around  him."  Similarly  the  Tahitians  "imagined 
they  lived  in  a  world  of  spirits,  which  surrounded  them 
night  and  day,  watching  every  action."  Here  regarded  as 
friendly,  and  here  as  workers  of  mischief,  the  ancestral  spir- 
its are,  in  some  cases,  driven  away,  as  by  the  Nicobar  pco- 
pie- 

'*  Once  in  the  year,  and  sometimes  when  great  sickness  prevails, 
they  [the  Nicobarians]  build  a  large  canoe,  and  the  Minloven,  or 
priest,  has  the  boat  carried  close  to  each  house,  and  then,  by  his 
noise,  he  compels  all  the  bad  spirits  to  leave  the  dwelling,  and  to  get 
into  the  canoe ;  men,  women,  and  children  assist  him  in  his  conjura- 
tion. The  doors  of  the  house  are  shut ;  the  ladder  is  taken  out  [the 
houses  are  built  on  posts  8  or  9  feet  high] ;  the  boat  is  then  dragged 
along  to  the  seashore,  where  it  is  soon  carried  off  by  the  waves,  with 
a  full  cargo  of  devils.** 

There  is  a  like  custom  in  the  ilaldive  islands;  and  some 
of  the  Indians  of  California  annually  expel  the  ghosts  which 
have  accumulated  during  the  year. 

These  multitudinous  disembodied  spirits  are  agents  ever 
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availalile,  as  coiu'cived  iiuteceJentjj  to  all  ocmirrenceg  need- 
ing i?\jiln nation*  h  h  not  re(|iusitf:»  timt  their  ideatitiratioii 
as  gho^tts  slioiild  continue  in  a  distinct  fonm  many  of  tliem 
are  sure  to  lo^e  ihis  rhurjit^ter.  The  swanni?  of  demons  by 
whom  tbe  Jews  thought  iiioms5i*lvei^  I'nWroned,  while  n?- 
gunlc^  hy  mmv  as  the  g|)intg  of  the  wicked  dead,  readily 
CiiniP  to  be  re^anleil  by  otht^rs  a.s  the  <iff#pring  of  the  fallen 
angels  and  the  daughters  of  men.  When  the  genealogies 
of  an  aeenmulating  host  have  l>een  lost,  there  remains  noth- 
ing to  resist  any  sn<2;gesteil  theory  i-espeeting  their  fjrigin. 
Bnt  though  the  Arab  who  thinks  the  desert  h  so  thickly 
peopkKl  with  spirits  that  on  thawing  anything  away  he 
asks  the  forgiveness^  of  those  whieli  n>ay  1>e  i^truek,  prob* 
ably  docs  not  now  regard  theni  a^  the  \van<leriug  <loubleH 
of  the  dead ;  it  is  ele^r  that,  given  the  wandering  doubles 
of  the  dead,  i^iippoeed  by  the  primitive  man  to  be  everywhere 
aronnd,  and  we  have  the  potentiality  of  conntless  super- 
natural agencies  capable  of  indefinite  variation. 

§  118,  Hence  the  naturalness,  and,  indeed,  the  inevit* 
abtenesa,  of  those  interpretations  which  the  savage  gives 
of  surrounding  phenomena.  With  the  development  of  the 
gliost-tliefjry,  there  arises  an  easy  vc^v  of  a(*connting  for  all 
those  changes  which  the  heavens  and  earth  hourly  exhibit 
C'louds  tbat  gather  and  presently  vanish^  shooting  stars  tlmt 
appear  and  tlisapjiear,  sudden  darkenings  of  the  %vater's 
snrface  by  a  brc?eze^  animal-metamoqdioses,  transmutations 
of  sulistance,  storms,  earthquakes,  cmptions— all  of  them 
are  now  understood.  These  beings  to  whom  is  aserik*d  the 
power  of  making  themselves  visible  and  invisible  at  will, 
and  to  whose  other  powers  no  limits  are  known,  are  omni- 
present. Ek plaining,  as  their  agency  seems  to  do,  all  unex- 
pected (^hanges,  their  own  exlstenee  becomes  fiirther  veri- 
fied. No  other  causes  for  such  changes  arc  let  sown,  or 
can  he  conceived;  therefore  these  souls  of  the  dead  must 
he  the  causes;    therefore  the  survival  of  souls  is  mani- 
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fest:  a  circular  reasoning  which  suffices  many  besides  sav- 
ages. 

The  interpretations  of  nature  which  precede  scientific 
interpretations,  are  thus  the  best  that  can  then  be  framed. 
If  by  the  Karens  "  unaccountable  soimds  and  sights  in  the 
jimgles  "  are,  as  Mason  says,  ascribed  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
wicked,  the  Karens  do  but  assume  an  origin  which,  in  the 
absence  of  generalized  knowledge,  is  the  only  imaginable 
origin.  If,  according  to  Bastian,  the  Nicobar  people  attri- 
bute to  evil  spirits  the  unlucky  events  they  cannot  explain 
by  ordinary  causes,  they  are  simply  falling  back  on  such 
remaining  causes  as  they  can  conceive.  LiWngstone  names 
certain  rocks  which,  having  been  intensely  heated  by  the 
sun,  and  then  suddenly  cooled  externally  in  the  evening, 
break  with  loud  reports;  and  these  reports  the  natives  set 
down  to  evil  spirits.  To  what  else  should  they  set  them 
down?  Uncivilized  men  are  far  removed  from  the  concep- 
tion that  a  stone  may  break  from  unequal  contraction;  and 
in  the  absence  of  this  conception,  what  assignable  cause  of 
breaking  is  there,  but  one  of  these  mischievous  demons 
everywhere  at  hand?  In  his  account  of  the  Danfikil,  Harris 
tells  us  that "  no  whirlwind  ever  sweeps  across  the  path  \vith- 
out  being  pursued  by  a  dozen  savages  with  drawn  creeses, 
who  stab  into  the  centre  of  the  dusty  column  in  order  to  drive 
away  the  evil  spirit  that  is  believed  to  be  riding  on  the  blast." 
Ludicrous  as  this  notion  appears,  we  have  but  to  remember 
that  the  physical  interpretation  of  a  sand-whirlwind  cannot 
be  framed  by  the  savage,  to  see  that  the  only  conceivable 
interpretation  is  that  which  he  gives.  Occasionally,  too,  his 
experiences  suggest  that  such  agencies  are  multitudinous, 
and  everywhere  present.  Describing  a  tropical  scene,  Hum- 
boldt says — "  the  surface  of  these  sands,  heated  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  seems  to  be  imdulating,  like  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  .  .  .  the  sun  animates  the  landscape,  and  gives  mo- 
bility to  the  sandy  plain,  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  to  the 
rocks  that  project  into  the  sea  like  promontories."     What 
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ghakoa  the  tree-tnmks  and  makes  the  raekj?  cist*illate?  There 
IB  no  alternative  but  to  siasiime  iuvkible  beings  scattered 
aboitt  everywhere*  By  savages  these  appearances  cannot  be 
11  lulersttHxl  aii  ilhisioTis  caused  hy  refraction. 

As  one  of  the  alM>ve  examples  shows,  tlie  ghosts  of  the 
dead  are  in  comparative!}^  early  stages  the  assigned  agents 
for  itnitsual  phenomena;  aud  there  are  other  such  examples, 
Thomson  says  the  Araueaiiians  think  tempests  are  caused  by 
the  tights  wtiich  the  spirits  of  their  countrymen  have  with 
their  enemies.  Such  interpretations  differ  from  the  Inter- 
pretations of  moi'e  advanced  races,  only  by  presenting  the 
iudi\'idualities  of  <]ead  friends  and  foe^  in  their  original 
forms:  the  eventful  fading  of  these  individualities  leaves 
notions  of  personal  agencies  less  detinite  in  kind.  An  eddy 
in  the  river,  where  floating  sticks  are  whirled  round  and 
engulfed,  h  not  far  from  the  place  where  one  of  the  tribe 
was  drowned  and  iic%'er  seen  again.  What  more  manifest, 
then,  than  that  the  double  of  this  drowned  man,  malicious 
as  the  unburied  ever  are,  dwells  thereahonts,  and  pulls  these 
things  imder  the  surface — nay,  in  revenge,  seizes  and  drags 
down  persons  who  venture  near?  When  those  w^ho  knew 
the  drowned  man  are  all  dead — when,  after  generations, 
the  details  of  the  story,  thrust  aside  by  more  i^ecent  etorie% 
have  been  lost— and  e!i]>ecia]ly  when  there  comes  some  con- 
quering tribe,  in  wbt^e  past  history  the  local  stories  have 
BO  root^;  there  survives  nnlv  the  l>elief  in  a  water-demon 
haunting  the  place.*    And  so  throiighmu.    There  is  nothing 

*  At  the  time  thli  wjis  written^  I  hid  met  with  ao  fact  etip]H}rtiikg  this  in- 
hretii;*' ;  but  thi*  work  of  Mr.  Bancroft  on  Thg  A'aiim  Eaem  of  t^  P^fa 
fSittifn^  ha?  1*1  nee  fumidlicd  me  with  one ; — 

**  LeaWD^  this  locality  and  subjt^et,  1  may  remark,  that  the  natives  have 
named  ihe  Pfibono  Fall,  ia  the  satne  Talley,  after  an  evil  spirit ;  mttiy  perstrnfl 
having  he4^n  siwepi  OTer  and  dabbed  tu  pieces  there.  Ko  natireof  the  dcmity 
irlll  m  much  a^  pomt  al  tht^  full  whoti  ^oing  throt^i^h  the  v»lley,  iior  cjduld 
■XijibiDg  lernpt  one  of  them  to  i^leep  uenr  It :  fur  the  phostit  of  the  drowtjcd 
ire  losatng  in  iu  ?jpni?,  and  their  wftll  is  heard  forcTer  above  the  htm  of  li« 
rushing  waters'*— S^  vol.  iij,  p,  126, 
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to  Tnaintain  in  tradition  the  likenesses  between  the  ghosts 
and  the  individuals  they  were  derived  from;  and  along  with 
innumerable  divergences,  there  comes  not  only  a  fading  of 
individual  traits,  but  also  at  length  a  fading  of  human  traits. 
Varieties  pass  into  species,  and  genera,  and  orders,  of  super- 
natural beings. 

§  119.  Of  course,  if  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  passing 
gradually  into  less  distinct  but  still  personal  forms,  are  thus 
the  agents  supposed  to  work  all  the  notable  effects  in  the 
surrounding  world;  they  are  also  the  agents  supposed  to 
work  notable  effects  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Ever  at  hand 
and  moved  by  amity  or  enmity,  it  is  incredible  that  they 
should  not  interfere  with  human  actions.  The  soul  of  a  dead 
foe  is  on  the  watch  to  cause  an  accident;  the  soul  of  a  late 
relative  is  ready  to  help  and  to  guard  if  in  good  humour,  or, 
if  offended,  to  make  something  go  wrong. 

Hence  explanations,  universally  applicable,  of  successes 
and  failures.  Among  all  peoples  such  explanations  have 
prevailed :  differing  only  in  the  extent  to  which  the  aiding 
or  hindering  spirits  have  lost  the  human  character.  Low 
down  we  have  the  Veddah,  who  looks  to  the  shade  of  his 
dead  parent  or  child  to  give  him  success  in  the  chase,  and 
ascribes  a  bad  shot  to  the  lack  of  an  invocation;  we  have 
the  Australian  who,  "  if  a  man  tumbles  out  of  a  tree  and 
breaks  his  neck,"  thinks  that  ^*  his  life  lias  been  charmed 
away  by  the  Boyala-men  of  another  tribe;  "  we  have  the 
Ashantees,  who  "  believe  that  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
relatives  exercise  a  guardian  care  over  them/'  and  that  "  the 
ghosts  of  departed  enemies  arc  .  .  .  bad  spirits,"  who  work 
nii:H»hief.  Higher  up  wo  have,  among  the  Homeric  heroes, 
feats  of  arms  set  down  to  the  assistance  of  the  supernatural 
l)eings  who  join  in  the  battle.  With  Hector  "  one  at  least 
oi  the  gods  is  ever  present,  who  wards  off  death;  "  and 
"  Menelaus  conquered  by  Minerva's  aid."  Diomed  is  un- 
scathed because  an  immortal   ^*  has  turned   into  another 
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course  the  swift  shaft  jii&t  almiU  to  liit  him;  ''  PariiSj  dragge 
by  the  helmet,  would  have  beeu  lost  had  not  \*cuusj  **  who 
ijuicklj  iKTcoiveil  it,  Irroke  for  hixu  rhe  ihoug; ''  and  Idicim 
(escaped  only  because  *'  Vukan  Buatehed  him  away/'  Be 
it  the  Arauciiiiiim  wlio  ascrilx*s  succe^  to  the  aid  of  his  par- 
ticular fairy;  he  it  the  Africaa  chief  Liviugetone  uaines, 
who  thought  he  had  cnmirpil  the  death  of  nn  elephant  they 
were  attai'kiog  hv  emptying  hiis  &nutf-h<jx  u-?  an  offering  to 
the  Barimo;  be  it  the  Or^ek  whose  sf>ear  h  well  fixed  in  a 
Trojan *s  side  hy  the  giuditig  hand  of  hit>  favnurite  deity; 
be  it  the  Jew's  nunitatering  ajigel  or  the  t  atholic*s  patron 
iaiDt;  there  is  identity  in  eesentials,  and  only  more  or  less 
of  differeiiee  in  form.  The  qnestioD  is  solely  how  far  this 
evohition  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  into  su]>ernatural  agents 
hfifi  gone. 


§  120,  lastly,  and  chiefly,  we  have  to  note  the  fact  that 
this  machinery  of  caii^atiou  vvhi(*h  the  print itive  man  is  in* 
e\itably  le<l  In  frame  for  hinij^elf,  fills  \m  mind  to  the  excln- 
gion  of  any  other  machinery,  This^  hyp<ithr*is  of  ghost- 
agency  gains  a  settled  ocetipation  of  the  field,  long  before 
there  \n  either  the  jiower  or  tJic  o|>}n>rfnnity  of  gathering 
together  and  organizing  the  experienct's  winch  yiehl  the 
h\T>othesis  of  physieahforce-ageney.  Kven  among  ourselveR, 
with  our  vast  aeenmnlation  of  defiiiito  knowledge,  and  our 
facilities  fordiffudng  it»  the  displacenient.of  an  old  docirine 
by  a  new  one  is  difficult.  Judge  thc^n  its  difficulty  where 
the  few  facts  known  remain  nngeneralizcd,  nnclaesified,  un- 
measured; where  the  very  notion*?  of  onler,  ttause,  law,  are 
abfienti  where  mtieism  and  scepticism  are  but  incipifmt: 
and  wherf*  thei-e  is  not  even  the  ctirio&ity  needful  to  pniuij^t 
inquiry*  If,  par^tdying  a  common  adage,  we  may  fitly  hay 
that  prepofwssion  is  nine  points  of  belief — if  this  is  so  even 
An  the  rcktively-phistic  mind^  of  the  civilized:  how  many 
points  of  IHicf  must  it  be  in  the  relatively^rigitl  minds  of 
the  uncivilized? 
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Hence  the  surprise  commonly  expressed  at  these  primi- 
tive interpretations  is  an  unwarranted  surprise.  If,  as  Mr. 
St  John  tells  us,  the  Dyaks  never  take  the  natural  explana- 
tion of  any  phenomena,  such  as  an  accident,  but  always 
"  fly  to  their  superstitions;  "  they  fly  to  the  only  kind  of 
explanation  which  yet  exists  for  them.  The  absurdity  is 
in  supposing  that  the  uncivilized  man  possesses  at  the  outset 
the  idea  of  "  natural  explanation."  Only  as  societies  grow, 
arts  multiply,  experiences  accumulate,  and  constant  rela- 
tions of  phenomena  become  recognized,  registered,  and  fa- 
miliar, does  the  notion  of  natural  explanation  become  pos- 
sible. 

And  now,  having  seen  how  the  primitive  man  is  led  to 
think  of  the  activities  in  his  environment  as  controlled  by 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  by  spirits  more  or  less  differen- 
tiated from  them,  let  us  observe  how  he  is  similarly  led  to 
think  of  such  spirits  as  controlling  the  activities  within  his 
body  and  within  the  bodies  of  other  men. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

SUPEBNATUSAL  AGENTS  AS  CAUSING  EPILEPSY  AND  CON- 
VULSIVE ACTIONS,  DELIBIUM  AND  INSANITY,  DISEASE  AND 
DEATH. 

§  121.  The  phenomena  exhibited  during  evolution  can- 
not be  placed  in  serial  order.  Always  there  go  on  diverg- 
ences and  re-divergences.  Setting  out  with  the  primitive 
ideas  of  insensibility,  of  death,  and  of  the  ghost,  we  have 
traced  along  certain  lines  the  developing  ideas  of  another  life 
and  another  world;  and  along  other  lines  \ve  have  traced 
the  developing  ideas  of  supernatural  agents  as  existing  on 
all  sides.  Setting  out  afresh  from  the  insensible  body  as  the 
starting  point,  we  have  now  to  observe  how  a  further  class 
of  ideas  has  been  simultaneously  developing  by  the  aid  of 
those  we  have  considered. 

In  sleep,  in  swoon,  in  trance,  in  apoplexy,  there  is  almost 
complete  quiescence;  and  at  death  the  quiescence  becomes 
absolute.  Usually,  then,  during  the  supposed  absence  of 
the  other-self,  the  body  does  nothing.  But  sometimes  the 
body,  lying  on  the  groimd  with  eyes  closed,  struggles  vio- 
lently; and,  after  the  ordinary  state  is  resumed,  the  indi- 
vidual denies  having  struggled — says  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  those  actions  of  his  body  which  the  spectators  saw. 
Obviously  his  other-self  has  been  away.  But  how  came  his 
body  to  behave  so  strangely  during  the  interval? 

The  answer  given  to  this  question  is  the  most  rational 

which  the  primitive  man  can  give. 
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§  122.  If,  during  insensibilities  of  all  kinds,  the  soul 
wanders,  and,  on  returning,  causes  the  body  to  resume  its 
activity — if  the  soul  can  thus  not  only  go  out  of  the  body 
but  can  go  into  it  again;  then  may  not  the  body  be  entered 
by  some  other  soul  ?    The  savage  thinks  it  may. 

Hence  the  interpretation  of  epilepsy.  The  Congo  people 
ascribe  epilepsy  to  demoniac  possession.  Among  the  East 
Africans,  "falling  sickness"  is  peculiarly  common;  and 
Burton  thinks  it  has  given  rise  to  the  prevajent  notion  of 
possession.  Of  Asiatic  races  may  be  instanced  the  Kal- 
mucks: by  these  nomads  epileptics  are  regarded  as  persons 
into  whom  bad  spirits  have  entered.  That  the  Jews  simi- 
larly explained  the  facts  is  clear;  and  the  Arabic  language 
has  the  same  word  for  epilepsy  and  possession  by  devils.  It 
is  needless  to  show  that  this  explanation  persisted  among  the 
civilized  up  to  comparatively-recent  times. 

The  original  inference  is,  then,  that  while  the  patient's 
other-self  has  gone  awav,  some  disembodied  spirit,  usurping 
its  place,  uses  his  body  in  this  violent  way.  Where  we  have 
a  specific  account  of  the  conception  in  its  earliest  stage,  we 
learn  that  the  assumed  supernatural  agent  is  a  ghost.  From 
the  Amazulu  cross-examined  by  Bishop  Callaway,  there  is 
brought  out  the  statement  that  when  a  diviner  is  becoming 
possessed  by  the  Itongo  (ancestral  spirits),  ''  he  has  slight 
convulsions."  Moreover,  a  witness  who  "  went  to  a  person 
with  a  familiar  spirit  to  inquire  respecting  a  boy  .  .  .  who 
had  convulsions,"  got  the  answer — *'  he  is  affected  by  the 
ancestral  spirits." 

§  123.  A  further  question  comos  before  the  primitive 
mind,  and  a  further  rational  eorollary  is  drawn,  which  de- 
velops into  a  series  of  curious  but  consistent  ideas. 

Occasionally  a  person,  while  still  conscious,  cannot  con- 
trol the  actions  of  his  body.  lie  finds  himself  doing  some- 
thing without  willing  it,  or  even  in  spite  of  his  will.  Is  it, 
then,  that  another  soul  has  entered  him;  even  though  his 
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own  aoul  haa  not  wandered  away!    An  affirmative  answe 
ii  inevitable. 

Hence  the  explanation  of  hjsteria,  with  its  uncontrollaij 
ble  and  meaningless  laughs,  sobs,  and  cnes.     Among  th^ 
Ama&iilu,  hysterical  symptoms  are  counted  as  traits  of  one 
who  IB  becoming  an  Inyanga,  or  diviner— one  who  is 
coming  posaeaaed.    The  remark  made  by  Park}T3fl  i'esi>ecting 
the  Abyssinians,  that  *'  tlii*  greater  part  of  the  '  possessed  ', 
are  women,"  indicia tes  a  kindred  interpretation:  women 
l>eing  so  mnch  more  liable  to  hysteria  than  men.    And  when 
we  read  in  Mariner,  that  among  the  Tougans  inspiration  is 
not  confined  to  the  priests,  but  is  sometimes  experienced  by 
others,  eajjecially  females,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  \ 
fits  of  hysterics  are  the  signs  of  inspiration  referred  to*    In* 
deed,  is  not  one  of  the  s>Tnptoms  of  the  disorder  conclusive 
proof?    AVhat  can  be  said  of  the  fflobus  fiyBUrieM — a  ball 
that  is  suddenly  felt  mthin  the  body — unless  it  is  this  al- 
leged possessing  spirit? 

Carried  thus  far,  the  explanation  has  to  Ive  carried  fur- 
ther. If  these  more  violent  actions  of  the  body,  perfonned 
in  defiance  of  the  will,  are  ascribable  to  a  usurping  demon,  ( 
so,  too,  must  l>e  the  le^  violent  actions  of  this  kind,  Henca 
the  primitive  theory  of  sneezing  and  yawning,  The  Ania- 
2rnlu  regard  these  invobmtary  actions  as  marks  of  possession. 
^y!len  a  man  is  becoming  an  Tnyanga» 

**  hi*  head  hegins  to  give  fligns  of  what  is  about  to  hftppeo.     Ha 
8how9  that  he  \%  about  to  be  a  div^iQer  by  jawning  again  and  agniti^J 
and  by  sueeisiDg  again  and  again.     And  men  say,  *  Ko  I    Truly  it 
aeemi  aa  though  thia  man  was  about  to  be  possessed  by  a  spirit/  ■* 
Tn  other  casej  we  have  proof,  not  of  permanent  possession, 
but  of  temporary  passession,  being  inferred  from  the  sneeze* 
The  Ivhonds  dash  water  on  the  priest  when  they  wish  to 
eomnlt  hinu    He  sneezes,  and  becomes  inspired.    Of  course, 
there  b  nothing  to  determine  whether  this  possession  is  by  i 
a  friendly  or  by  an  unfriendly  spirit:  it  may  he^  as  among^ 
the  Zulus,  an  ancestral  ghost,  or,  as  among  other  peoples,  it 
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may  be  a  malicious  demon.  But  be  the  sneeze,  as  with  the 
Moslem,  a  reajson  for  asking  Allah  to  protect  him  against 
Satan  as  the  presumed  cause;  or  be  it,  as  with  the  Christian, 
the  occasion  of  a  now-unmeaning  "  God  bless  you  "  from  by- 
standers; or  be  it  the  ground  for  putting  faith  in  an  utter- 
ance as  inspired ;  the  root  idea  is  the  same :  some  intruding 
spirit  has  made  the  body  do  what  its  owner  did  not  intend. 

Two  kindred  interpretations  may  be  added.  Among  the 
Yakuts  there  is  a  disorder  accompanied  by  a  violent  hic- 
cough, and  "  they  persist  in  believing  that  a  devil  is  in  the 
body  of  the  person  afflicted."  A  neighbouring  people,  the 
Kirghiz,  furnish  a  still  stranger  instance.  Mrs.  Atkinson 
says  that  a  woman  in  child-bed  is  supposed  to  be  possessed 
by  a  devil;  and  it  is  even  the  custom  to  beat  her  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  him  away. 

In  this  last  case,  as  in  all  the  others,  there  are  involun- 
tary muscular  contractions.  These  may  reasonably  be  as- 
cribed to  possession,  if  those  of  epilepsy  are  so;  and  we  see 
that  the  ascription  of  epilepsy  to  possession  is  an  implication 
of  the  original  ghost-theory. 

§  124.  Certain  allied  phenomena,  explicable  in  like 
manner  and  otherwise  inexplicable,  further  confirm  the  doc- 
trine of  possession.  I  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  delirium 
and  madness. 

What  is  come  to  this  man  who,  lying  prostrate,  and  re- 
fusing to  eat,  does  not  know  those  around;  now  mutters 
incoherently  or  talks  nonsense;  now  speaks  to  some  one  the 
bystanders  cannot  see;  now  shrinks  in  terror  from  an  in- 
visible foe;  now  laughs  without  a  caused  And  how  does 
it  happen  that  when  he  has  become  oahn  he  either  knows 
nothing  about  these  strange  doings  of  his,  or  narrates  things 
which  no  one  witnessed?  ifanifostly  one  of  these  spirits  or 
ghosts,  swarming  around,  had  entered  his  body  at  night 
while  he  was  away,  and  had  thus  abused  it.  That  savages 
do  thus  interpret  the  facts  we  have  not  much  evidence: 
16 
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probably  because  travellers  rarelj  witness  among  tli^m  this 
kind  of  mental  dial urbaiit'e  Stilly  Petlierick  mys  tlit*  Aml>s 
suppose  th^t  '*  in  high  fever,  when  a  jieretm  is  delirious,  he 
h  possessed  bj  the  <!t  viJ/' 

But  when  fronj  tempofarv  insanity  we  pass  to  perinanent 
insanitVy  we  every  where  tiud  pniof  thut  this  is  the  inipr- 
pretation  given.  The  Samoans  attribute  madness  to  the 
presence  of  an  evil  i^pirit;  a^  al6R>  do  the  Tongans.  The 
Sumat rails,  too,  consiJer  that  lunatics  are  poaHes^ed.  Araoiig 
more  advani'ed  races  the  inter])retation  has  l»een,  and  still 
remains,  the  same*  When  the  writer  of  limnhles  in  Syrlm. 
tells  us  that^  '*  in  the  East,  madness  is  tantamount  to  in- 
spiration,'* we  are  reminded  that  if  there  is  any  difference 
I  between  this  conception  and  the  eoneeptions  recorde<i  of 
old^  it  concerns  only  the  nature  of  the  posao^ing  spirit. 
Th^^  earlier  records,  tO0|  yield  evidence  that  the  original 
fonn  of  the  belief  was  the  form  above  inferred.  ''  Acconl- 
ingj£Josej>h]iis*  demons^are  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead : 
they  enterjnto  the  bctdies  of  the  liviijg/'  As  the  possessed 
were  said  to  frefpient  burial-places,  and  as  demons  were  sup- 
p*>sed  to  make  tombs  their  favourite  haunts,  we  may  con- 
clude that  by  Jew*s  in  general  the  possessing  gipirit  waa  at  first 
conceived  as  a  ght^st. 

The  continuance  of  this  view  of  insanity  through  mediae- 
val days,  down  to  the  days  when  the  T2nd  canon  of  our 
Church  tacitly  embodied  it  hy  forbidding  the  casting  cut 
of  devils  without  a  special  licence,  is  easy  to  understand. 
Only  after  science  had  made  familiar  the  idea  that  menial 
states  result  from  nervous  actions,  which  can  lie  disordered 
by  physical  causes,  did  it  become  possible  to  conceive  tbo 
madman's  amazing  ideas  and  passions  in  any  other  way  than 
as  the  expressions  of  some  nature  unlike  his  own. 

We  must  not  overlook  a  verification  which  the  behaviour 
of  the  insane  yields  to  the  belief  in  surrounding  ghosts  or 
spirits.  The  uneiviliaied  or  scminnvilized  man  knows  noth- 
ing about  subjective  illusions.     What  then  must  he  think 
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when  he  hears  a  maniac  talking  furiously  to  an  invisible 
person,  or  thro\ving  a  missile  at  some  being,  unseen  by 
others,  whom  he  wants  to  drive  away  i  His  frantic  gestures, 
his  glaring  eyes,  his  shrieking  voice,  make  it  impossible  to 
doubt  the  strength  of  his  belief.  Obviously,  then,  there  are 
mischievous  demons  around:  manifest  to  him,  but  not  to 
bystanders.  Any  who  doubted  the  existence  of  supernat- 
ural agents  can  no  longer  doubt. 

One  further  noteworthy  idea  is  thus  yielded.  In  his 
paroxysms,  an  insane  person  is  extremely  strong — strong 
enough  to  cope  single-handed  with  several  men.  What  is 
the  inference^  The  possessing  demon  has  superhuman  en- 
ergy. The  belief  thus  suggested  has  developments  hereafter 
to  be  observed. 

§  125.  Once  established,  this  mode  of  explaining  un- 
usual actions,  mental  and  bodily,  extends  itself.  Insensibly 
it  spreads  from  abnormalities  of  the  kinds  above  instanced, 
to  those  of  other  kinds.  Diseases  are  soon  included  under 
the  theory.  As  in  fever  bodily  derangement  co-exists  with 
mental  derangement,  the  inference  is  that  the  same  agent 
causes  both.  And  if  some  unhealthy  states  are  produced  by 
indwelling  demons,  then  others  are  thus  produced.  A  ma- 
licious spirit  is  either  in  the  body,  or  is  hovering  around, 
inflicting  evil  on  it. 

The  primitive  form  of  this  interpretation  is  shown  us 
by  the  Amazulu.  Even  a  stitch  in  the  side  they  thus  ex- 
plain: "  if  the  disease  lasts  a  long  time/'  they  say,  "  he  is 
affected  by  the  Itongo.  He  is  aflFeeted  by  his  people  who 
are  dead."  The  Samoans  supposed  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  "  had  power  to  return,  and  cause  disease  and  death  in 
other  members  of  the  family."  As  we  saw  in  §  92,  the  New 
Caledonians  "  think  white  men  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
and  bring  sickness."  The  Dyaks  who,  like  the  Australians, 
attribute  every  disease  to  spirits,  like  them,  too,  personify 
diseases.    They  will  not  call  the  small-pox  by  its  name;  but 
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Bsk — '*  Has  he  yet  left  you?  "  Sometimes  they  call  it  "  th$ 
chief •*'  In  these  cases  ghosts  are  the  asi^iiiued  ageota ;  and 
in  some  of  them,  weiiputiou  of  the  ^^ufferer's  body  la  alleged 
or  implied.  In  other  caaes,  the  supernatural  agent,  not 
speeiiied  in  its  origin,  apjMi^ara  to  be  regardod  as  extemaL 
By  the  Arawaks,  |min  h  called  *'  the  evil  spirit's  arrow; " 
and  the  Land-Dyakj^i  believe  that  sickness  is  occasionally 
**  caused  by  spirits  inflicting  on  people  in\asib}e  wounds  with 
in%^isiblc  spears/'  But  ever\"ivhere  the  supposed  cause  is 
personal.  In  Asia,  the  Karens  "^  attribute  diseases  to  the 
influence  of  unseen  spirits."  By  the  Lejichas,  all  ailments 
"  ai^e  deemed  the  operations  of  devils; ''  as  also  by  the  Bodo 
and  DhimsJls.  In  Africa,  the  Coast  Negroes  ascribe  ilhiesa 
to  witchcraft  or  the  operations  of  the  gods;  the  Koossaa 
consider  it  caused  by  enemies  atid  evil  spirits;  and  the  q{- 
f elided  ancastor  of  a  Zulu  is  represented  as  saying—'*  I  will 
reveal  myself  by  disease/*  In  America,  the  Conmnches 
think  a  malady  is  due  to  the  **  blasting  breath  "  of  a  foe; 
and  the  Mundmcits  regard  it  as  the  spell  of  an  unknown 
enemy. 

If  instead  of  **  ghost "  we  read  ^^  supernatural  agent,** 
the  savage  theory  beeomes  tlie  semi-civilized  theory.  The 
earliest  rei^orde^l  hero  of  the  Babylonians,  Izdubar,  is  smitten 
with  a  grievous  malady  by  the  ntTi*nded  goddess  Ishtar,  In 
the  first  l>ook  of  the  I  lloft  the  Greeks  who  die  of  pestilence 
are  represented  as  hit  hy  ApoIlo*B  arrows— an  idea  parallel 
to  one  of  the  savage  idea^s  above  named.  It  was  believed  by 
die  Jews  tliat  dumbness  and  blindness  ceased  when  the 
tleviU  causing  iheni  were  ejectecb  And  in  after- times,  the 
F/ithers  held  rliat  demoTis  inflicted  diseases.  How 

pt'rsistent  this  kind  of  interi>retation  has  been,  we  are  shown 
by  (he  fact  that  the  production  of  illness  by  witches,  who 
instipite  devils,  is  eyvn  now  alleged  among  the  uncultured; 
and  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  cultured  still  coufitenance 
the  belief  that  illness  is  dialjHiHeally  caused,  A  State- 
authorized  expresaioM  of  xlm  t  littery  i>f  dis4*ase  Is  often  re- 
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peated  by  priests.  In  the  order  for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  one  of  the  prayers  is,  "  renew  in  him  "  '^  whatsoever 
has  been  decayed  by  the  fraud  and  malice  of  the  devil." 

§  126.  After  contemplating  the  genesis  of  the  fore- 
going beliefs,  the  accompanying  belief  that  death  is  due  to 
supernatural  agency  will  no  longer  surprise  us. 

In  one  form  or  other  this  belief  occurs  everywhere.  The 
Uaupe  Indians,  Wallace  tells  us,  "  scarcely  seem  to  think 
that  death  can  occur  naturally;  "  and  Heame  says  the 
Chippewayans  ascribe  the  deaths  of  their  chiefs  to  witch- 
craft— commonly  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  Kalmucks  be- 
lieve that  "  death  is  caused  by  some  spirit  at  the  command 
of  the  deity;  "  the  Kookies  attribute  death,  as  well  as  all 
earthly  evils,  to  supernatural  causes;  and  the  Khonds  hold 
"that  death  is  not  the  necessary  and  appointed  lot  of  man, 
but  that  it  is  incurred  only  as  a  special  penalty  for  offences 
against  the  gods."  The  Bushmen  think  death  is  chiefly  due 
to  witchcraft;  and  by  the  Bechuanas,  death,  even  in  old 
age,  is  ascribed  to  sorcery.  The  Coast  Xegroes  think  "  no 
death  is  natural  or  accidental;"  Burton  says  that  "in 
Africa,  as  in  Australia,  no  man,  however  old,  dies  a  natural 
death; "  and  the  Loango  people  do  not  believe  in  natural 
death,  even  from  drowning  or  other  accident.  The  Tahi- 
tians  regarded  the  effects  of  poisons  as  "  more  the  effects  of 
the  god's  displeasure,  .  .  .  than  the  effects  of  the  poisons 
themselves.  .  .  .  Those  who  were  killed  in  battle  were  also 
supposed  to  die  from  the  influence  of  the  gods."  And  kin- 
dred ideas  are  current  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the 
Tannese,  and  various  other  peoples. 

A  sequence  must  be  named.  Eventually  the  individu- 
alities of  the  particular  demons  supposed  to  have  caused 
leath,  merge  in  a  general  individuality — a  personalized 
Death:  the  personalization  probably  l>eginning,  every- 
where, in  the  tradition  of  some  ferocious  foe  whose  directly- 
seen  acts  of  vengeance  were  multitudinous,  and  to  whom, 
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afterwards,  unseen  slc.U  of  vengeance  were  more  and  more 
ascTibed,  Be  tlii-s  as  it  maVj  however,  we  may  trace  the 
evolution  of  these  primitive  notions  into  tlio^se  wliieh  existed 
in  e lassie  tioies  and  media? val  time^.  At  a  Xaga's  burial, 
kis  friends  arm  tliemiselres,  and  challenge  the  spirit  who 
cansed  his  death.  Of  the  Tasmanians,  Mr.  Davis  relates 
that^  *'  tUiring  the  whole  of  the  first  night  after  the  death  of 
one  of  their  tril^e,  tliey  will  dit  round  the  hody^  using  rapidly 
a  low,  eontinuoiia  recitative,  to  prevent  the  evil  spirit  from 
taking  it  awav.  Bueh  evil  spirit  being  the  ghost  of  an 
enemy,"  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Kora-Hottentota 
the  conception  has  become  partially  generalized:  they  per- 
sonalise death— say  *'  Death  sees  thee/*  Which  several 
facta  show  us  the  root  of  the  belief  implied  by  the  story  of 
Alceatisj  who  is  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  strong  Death 
by  the  still  stronger  Hercules;  and  also  the  rt>ofe  of  the  l>elief 
implied  hy  the  old  representations  of  Death  as  a  skeleton, 
holding  a  dart  or  other  weapon. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  the  primitive  notion  still  lingers. 
When  reading  with  iistimisliment  that  siivages*  not  recog* 
niiiing  natural  death,  a^ril>e  all  death  to  supernatural 
ncy,  we  forget  that  even  now  supematuraf  agency  is  a§- 
gned  in  case^  where  the  cause  of  death  is  not  obvious- — nay, 
in  &*ime  cases  where  it  i.^  obvious.  We  stil!  w^casionally  read 
the  coroner's  verdict — •'Died  hy  the  visitiition  of  God;  " 
and  we  still  meet  people  who  think  certain  deaths  (say  the 
drownings  of  those  who  go  boating  on  Sundays)  directly 
result  from  di^-ine  vengeance:  a  belief  differing  from  these 
savage  beliefs  only  in  a  modified  conception  of  the  super- 
natural agent. 


m^i 
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§  1^27*  Considered  thus  as  following  from  the  primitive 
interpretation  of  dreams,  and  eonaapictit  theory  of  ghoists, 
souls,  or  spirits,  these  conclusions  are  quite  consistent. 

If  souls  can  leave  l>odies  and  re-enter  tltem,  why  should 
iiot  bodies  l>e  entered  by  strange  souls,  while  their  own  souU 
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are  abeent?  If,  as  in  epilepsy,  the  body  performs  acts  which 
the  owner  denies  having  performed,  there  is  no  choice  but 
to  assume  such  an  agency.  And  if  certain  uncontrollable 
movements,  as  those  of  hysteria,  as  well  as  the  familiar  ones 
of  sneezing,  yawning,  and  hiccough,  take  place  involun- 
tarily, the  conclusion  must  be  that  some  usurping  spirit  di- 
rects the  actions  of  the  subject's  body  in  spite  of  him. 

This  hypothesis  explains,  too,  the  strange  behaviour  of 
the  delirious  and  the  insane.  That  a  maniac's  body  has  been 
taken  possession  of  by  an  enemy,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  impelled  to  self -injury.  Its  right  owner  would  not  make 
the  body  bite  and  tear  itself.  Further,  the  possessing  demon 
is  heard  to  hold  converse  with  other  demons,  which  he  sees 
but  which  bystanders  do  not  see. 

And  if  these  remarkable  derangements  of  body  and  mind 
are  thus  effected,  the  manifest  inference  is  that  diseases  and 
disorders  of  less  remarkable  kinds  are  effected  in  the  same 
way.  Should  there  not  be  a  demon  within  the  body,  there 
must  be,  at  any  rate,  some  invisible  enemy  at  hand,  who  is 
working  these  strange  perturbations  in  it. 

Often  occurring  after  long-continued  disease,  death  must 
be  caused  by  that  which  caused  the  disease.  Whenever  the 
death  has  no  visible  antecedent,  this  is  the  only  possible 
supposition;  and  even  when  there  is  a  visible  antecedent,  it 
is  still  probable  that  there  was  some  demoniacal  interference. 
The  giving  way  of  his  foothold  and  consequent  fatal  fall  of  a 
companion  down  a  precipice,  or  the  particular  motion  which 
carried  a  spear  into  his  heart,  was  very  likely  determined  by 
the  malicious  spirit  of  a  foe. 


CHAPTER  xvrn. 


OSPIBATIONj    DnriNATION,    EXORCISM,    AND   SOBOBET. 

§  128.  If  a  luan^B  body  may  be  entered  by  a  **  wicked 
soul  of  the  dead  "  enemy j  may  it  not  be  entered  by  a  friendly 
soul?  If  the  stniggle«  of  the  epilej>tie,  the  ravings  of  the 
delirious,  the  self-injuries  of  the  insane,  are  caused  by  an 
indwelling  demon;  then  must  not  the  transcendent  pjwer 
or  marvel  Ions  skill  f»cca&ionally  displayed,  lie  caused  by  an 
indwelling  lieucficent  spirit?  If,  even  while  a  man  is  eon- 
seious,  the  ghost  of  a  foe  may  become  joint  occupant  of  hifl 
body  and  control  its  actions  in  spite  of  him,  so  producing 
hiccoughi  and  sneezing,  and  yawning;  may  not  joint  occii* 
pancy  be  assumed  by  an  ancestral  ghost,  which  co-operates 
with  him  instead  of  opposing  him :  so  giving  extra  strength, 
or  knowledge,  or  cunning  f 

These  questions  the  savage  eonsiatently  aoswens  in  the 
affirmative*    There  result  the  ideas  to  be  here  glanced  at. 

129*  The  fact  that  maniacs,  during  their  paroxysms, 

are  far  stronger  than  men  in  their  nonnal  states,  raises^  as 
we  before  saw.  the  Ix^lief  that  these  supernatural  agents  have 
superhuman  energic!?. 

That  mauifestations  of  unusual  will  and  strength  are 
thm  accounted  for,  we  find  proofs  among  early  traditions, 
Rucouraging  Diomede,  Minerva  says — '*  In  thy  breast  have 
I  set  thy  father*8  courage  undaunted,  even  as  it  wa*?  in 
knightly  Tydeus!  "  words  implying  some  kiod  of  inspira- 
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tion^ — some  breathing-iu  of  a  Knil  that  had  teen  breathetl- 
out  of  a  father,  ilore  dietinetly  b  thi^  implied  by  certum 
legeBciary  histories  of  the  Egyptians.  In  the  third  Sallier 
papyrus,  narrating  a  conquest,  Kaniaes  II  invokes  his  ''  fa- 
ther Amnion/^  and  haa  the  reply — "*  Ramses  Miamon,  I 
am  with  thee^  I  thy  father  Ra.  ...  I  am  worth  to  the^ 
100,000  joined  in  one/'  And  when  Ramses,  deserted  by 
his  own  amiyj  prooeed^  single-hauded  to  slay  the  army  of 
hk  foesj  they  are  represented  as  saying — *'  Xo  mortal  born 
IB  he  whoso  is  among  ns**'' 

Here  several  points  of  significance  are  observable.  The 
aneestraJ  ghost  was  the  ])ossesging  spirit,  giving  snperhimian 
strength.  Along  \vith  development  of  this  ancestral  gbfist 
into  ft  great  divinity  had  gone  increase  of  this  strength  from 
something  a  little  above  the  human  to  something  immeasur- 
ably al»ove  the  human.  The  conception,  common  to  all  the^e 
ancient  races— Egyptians,  BabylonianSj  Agsyrians^  Greeks 
—was  that  gods»  otherwise  much  like  men^  were  distin- 
giiished  by  power  transcending  that  of  men;  and  this  con- 
cepfion,  subject  to  no  restraint,  readily  expanded  into  the 
concci>tioB  of  omnipotence.  A  concomitant  result  was  that 
any  display  of  bodily  energy  exceeding  that  which  was  or- 
dinary, raised  in  observers  the  suspicion,  either  that  there 
was  possession  by  a  supernatural  being,  or  that  a  supernat- 
ural being  in  disguise  was  before  them. 

I  §  130.  Similarly  with  extraordinary  mental  power.  If 
an  incarnate  spirit,  having  eitlmr  the  primitive  ehanicter  of 
an  ancestral  p;host  or  some  modified  and  developed  character^ 
can  give  superhuman  strength  of  IkkIv,  then  it  can  give,  too, 
sUjK-rhuman  intelligence  and  superhuman  passion. 
^  We  are  now  so  remote  from  this  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
Bto  have  difficulty  in  thinking  of  it  as  onee  accepted  litcr- 
alfy.  Some  exiHting  races,  as  the  Tahitians,  do  indec<1  fIiow 
tis,  in  its  original  form,  the  lielief  that  the  priest  when  in- 
spired **  ceased  to  act  or  speak  as  a  voluntary  agent,  but 
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moved  aiad  spoke  aa  entirely  under  Buj>t>rnatiiral  influence;  ** 
and  so  they  make  real  to  us  the  ancient  belief  that  prophets 
were  channels  for  divine  utteranceis.  But  we  less  c*learly 
recognize  the  truth  that  the  inspiration  of  the  i>«3et  was  at 
fii^st  conceived  in  the  same  way.  **  Sing,  O  goddess,  the  de- 
structive wrath  of  Achilles,"  wa§»  not,  like  the  inrocations 
•of  the  Muses  in  later  tinies^  a  rhetorical  form;  but  wa^  an 
actual  prayer  for  possession.  The  Homeric  belief  was,  that 
^'  all  great  and  glorious  thought:?  ,  .  .  come  frttni  a  god/* 
Of  course,  this  mode  of  interpreting  ideas  and  feelings 
admits  of  unlimited  extension;  and  hence  the  assumption 
of  a  mijiernatural  cause,  made  on  the  smallest  suggestion^ 
becomes  habitualt  In  the  Iliad,  Helen  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing an  ordinary  em(jtion  excitai  in  her  by  Iris;  who  **  put 
into  her  heart,  &%vect  longing  for  her  former  husband,  and 
her  city,  and  parents/'  Xor  does  the  interpretation  extend 
itself  only  to  exaltations,  euiotioual  or  intelleetuah  In  the 
Homeric  view,  **  not  the  doers  of  an  evil  deed,  but  the  gods 
who  inspire  the  purpose  of  doing  it,  are  the  real  criminals;  " 
and  even  a  common  error  of  judgment  the  early  Greek  ex- 
plains hy  saying — ''  a  god  deceived  me  that  I  did  this  thing/' 
How  this  theory,  t>eginning  with  that  form  still  shown  us 
by  snch  savages  as  the  Congoese,  who  jiscrilx^  the  contortions 
of  the  priest  to  the  inspiration  of  the  fetish,  and  differen- 
tiating into  inspirations  of  the  divine  and  the  diabolical 
kinds,  has  persisted  and  developed,  it  is  needless  to  show  in 
detail  It  still  lives  in  both  sacred  and  secular  thought ;  and 
between  the  earlieat  and  latest  views  the  unlikeness  is  far  less 
than  we  suppose.  When  we  read  in  Brinton  that  **  among 
the  Tahkalis  tlie  priest  is  ncciLstomed  to  lay  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  and  to  blow  into 
bim  the  soul  of  the  departed,  which  is  supposed  to  come  to 
life  in  his  next  child;  '^  we  are  reminded  that  in  tJic  service 
for  ordaining  priests  there  are  the  words — ■*'  Heeeive  tha 
Holy  Ghoat  for  tlie  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church 
of  God,  now  conmiitted  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
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Iiands."  Not  only  in  the  theory  of  Apostolic  Succession  do 
we  see  this  modified  fomi  of  the  savage  belief  in  inspiration, 
but  we  see  it,  with  a  difference,  in  the  ideas  of  the  most  un- 
sacerdotal  of  our  sects,  the  Quakers.  Being  moved  by  the 
spirit,  as  they  understand  jt,  is  being  temporarily  (>ossessed 
or  inspired.  And  then,  in  its  secular  application,  the  primi- 
tive notion  has  left  a  trace  in  the  qualitative  distinction,  still 
asserted  by  some,  between  genius  and  talent. 

§  131.  There  is  but  a  nominal  difference  between  the 
facts  just  grouped  under  the  head  of  inspiration,  and  the 
facts  to  be  grouped  under  the  head  of  divination.  The  di- 
viner is  simply  the  inspired  man  using  his  supernatural 
power  for  particular  ends. 

The  ideas  of  the  Amazulu,  which  have  been  so  carefully 
ascertained,  we  may  again  take  as  typical.  Mark,  first,  that 
bodily  derangement,  leading  to  mental  perturbation,  is  the 
usual  preliminary.  Fasting  is  requisite.  They  say  "  the 
continually-stuffed  body  cannot  see  secret  things."  More- 
over, "  a  man  who  is  about  to  be  an  inyanga  .  .  .  does  not 
sleep,  ...  his  sleep  is  merely  by  snatches,"  "  he  becomes 
a  house  of  dreams."  Mark,  next,  that  mental  perturbation, 
rising  to  a  certain  point,  is  taken  as  proof  of  inspiration. 
Where  the  evidence  is  not  strong,  '*  some  dispute  and  say, 
*  Xo.  The  fellow  is  merely  mad.  There  is  no  Itongo  [an- 
cestral ghost]  in  him.'  Others  say,  *  O,  there  is  an  Itongo  in 
him;  he  is  already  an  inyanga.'  "  And  then  mark,  further, 
that  the  alleged  possession  is  proved  by  his  success:  doubters 
say — "  We  might  allow  that  he  is  an  inyanga  if  you  had  con- 
cealed things  for  him  to  find,  and  he  had  discovered  what  you 
had  concealed." 

The  conception  here  so  clearly  implied  is  traceable  in  all 
cases:  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  supposefl  nature  of 
the  indwelling  supernatural  agent.  Such  mode  of  living  as 
prwluces  abnormal  excitomont,  is  everywhere  a  preparation 
for  the  diviner's  office.    Everywhere,  too,  this  excitement  is 
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ascribed  to  the  possessing  ghost^  dciuoii^  r*r  divinity;  and  the 
words  uttered  are  bia.  Of  the  inspired  Fijian  priest,  Wil- 
liams says:— 

**  Al)  hh  words  and  o^tionfl  are  ccneidered  ab  na  longer  his  own, 
but  those  of  the  deity  whu  has  entered  into  him.  ,  .  .  While  giving 
the  answor^  the  priesd^e  eyes  iiUnd  out  and  roll  ae  in  »  frenzy ;  his 
voice  U  an  natural^  his  face  pale^  h'm  lips  livid,  his  breathing  depressed^ 
imd  bis  entire  appearance  like  ttiat  of  a  furious  madman.'^ 

And  juBt  the  same  constituenta  of  the  belief  are  shown  by 
the  Santak.  Starving  many  iiavs,  the  Santal  priest  brings 
on  a  state  of  half  wildneas,  lie  then  answers  questions 
through  the  power  of  the  poasesaing  god.  And  in  the  case 
named  by  Sherwill,  this  god  was  **  formerly  a  chief  amongst 
them/' 

The  views  of  the  semi-civilized  and  civilized  need  men- 
tion only  to  show  their  kinship.  As  represented  by  HomeFj 
**  the  goilg  maintain  an  intereourse  with  men  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  providence,  and  this  intereourse 
consists  principally  in  revelations  of  the  divine  will,  and  spe- 
cially of  future  events,  made  to  men  by  oraeular  voices/' 
etc.  Here  we  are  shown  likeness  in  nature,  though  some 
unlikeness  in  fonn,  l>etween  the  utterances  of  the  Greek 
oracle  and  those  of  the  Zulu  Inyanga,  tu  whom  the  ancestral 
ghost  says — "  Yoii  will  not  speak  with  the  people;  they 
will  he  told  by  us  everything  they  cnme  to  inquire  about/' 
Greater  deviation  in  non-essentials  has  left  unchanged  the 

^ame  essentials  in  the  notions  enrrent  through  on  t  Ohristen- 
ilom;  beginning  with  the  '*  inspired  writers/'  whose  words 
were  supposed  to  be  those  of  an  indwelling  holy  spirit^  and 
ending  with  the  Pope,  who  says  his  infallible  judgments 

^ave  a  like  origin* 


I 

I 

I 


§  132.  Inevitably  there  comefl  a  further  development  of 
thoBe  ideas*  When  the  ghost  of  an  enemy  lias  entered  a 
man's  body,  can  it  not  he  driven  out?  And  if  this  cannot 
otherwise  be  done,  can  it  not  be  done  by  supernatural  aid  I 
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If  some  men  are  possessed  to  their  hurt  by  spirits  of  evil, 
while  others  are  possessed  to  their  benefit  by  friendly  spirits, 
as  powerful  or  more  powerful,  is  it  not  possible  by  the  help 
of  the  good  spirits  to  undo  the  mischief  done  by  the  bad 
ones — perhaps  to  conquer  and  expel  them?  This  possibility 
is  reasonably  to  be  inferred.    Hence  exorcism. 

The  medicine-man  is  primarily  an  exorcist.  What  Row- 
latt  tells  us  of  the  Mishmis,  that,  in  illness,  a  priest  is  sent 
for  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit,  is  told  us  directly  or  by  im- 
plication in  hosts  of  instances.  The  original  method  is  that 
of  making  the  patient's  body  so  disagreeable  a  residence  that 
the  demon  will  not  remain  in  it.  In  some  cases  very  heroic 
modes  of  doing  this  are  adopted ;  as  by  the  Sumatrans,  who, 
in  insanity,  try  to  expel  the  spirit  by  putting  the  insane 
person  into  a  hut,  which  they  set  fire  to,  leaving  him  to 
escape  as  he  best  can.  Probably  various  other  extreme 
measures  described,  including  the  swallowing  of  horrible 
things,  and  the  making  intolerable  smells,  have  the  pur- 
pose of  disgusting  the  intruder.  Generally,  also,  the  exor- 
cist tries  to  alarm  the  mischievous  tenants  by  shouts,  and 
gesticulations,  and  fearful  faces.  Among  the  Califomian 
tribes,  the  doctor  "squats  down  opposite  the  patient  and 
barks  at  him  after  the  manner  of  an  enraged  cur,  for  hours 
together;  "  and  a  Koniaga-doctor  has  a  female  assistant 
who  does  the  groaning  and  growling.  Sometimes  with  other 
means  is  joined  physical  force.  Among  the  Columbian  In- 
dians, the  medicine-man  "  proceeds  to  force  the  evdl  spirit 
from  the  sick  man  by  pressing  both  clenched  fists  with  all 
his  might  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach."  As  a  type  of  such  pro- 
(*esses  may  be  taken  that  ascribed  bv  Herrera  to  the  Indians 
of  Cumana; — 

''If  the  disease  increased,  they  said  the  patient  was  possessed 
with  spirits,  stroked  all  the  body  over,  used  words  of  enchantment, 
h'cked  some  joints,  and  sucked,  saying  they  drew  out  spirits;  took  a 
twig  of  a  certain  tree,  the  virtue  whereof  none  but  the  physician 
knew,  tickled  their  own  throats  with  it,  till  they  vomited  and  bled, 
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ugh^d,  roatfd,  qu&ked^  st^mpcdf  made  &  tbousihDd  f&ce&,  Bweuted  for 
two  houra,  and  at  lant  brought  up  a  eorl  of  thick  phbgtn^  with  a  little, 
bard,  black  ball  in  the  middle  of  it^  which  thotw  thtit  tielooged  to  the 
tick  person  c&rried  into  the  held,  sajing— 'Go  thy  waj,  Devil/" 
But  ill  what  we  may  euu^ider  tliu  mure-develope<J  form  of 
exoreiiaiJij  utae  demon  is  employed  to  drive  out  atjothef*  The 
uiedii'iiie-maii  or  priest  t!oiiquer?  the  demon  in  the  patient  by 
tbe  help  of  a  demon  with  which  he  is  himself  possessed;  or 
else  he  siiminoDS  a  friendly  superntttural  power  to  his  ai<L 

Everyone  knows  ibatj  in  ihk  last  fonu,  exorcism  con- 
tinues during  eivilizatioii.  In  their  earlier  days  the  Hebrews 
t  enijjioyed  some  physical  procet^s,  akin  lo  the  processes  we 
find  among  savages;  such  as  making  a  dreadful  stench  by 
burning  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish.  Through  such  ex- 
orcigni,  taught  hy  the  angel  Raphael,  the  demon  Asmodeus 
was  driven  out— fled  to  Egypt  when  he  *'  had  smelled  "  the 
t?moke.  But  later,  as  in  the  exoreistnfi  of  Chriet,  the  physical 
proeess  was  replaced  by  tht*  compulsion  of  superior  super* 
natural  agency*  In  this  fonn  exorcism  still  exists  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  specially-ordained  ex- 
orcists;  and  it  vi^as  daily  praetis<?d  io  the  C'hurch  of  England 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  when  infants  were  exorcized 
before  baptism,  in  the  words — **  I  command  thee,  unclean 
spirit^  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
HoJy  Ghoiit,  that  thou  come  out,  and  depart  from  these  in- 
fants." Occasional  exorcism  continued  till  1665,  if  not 
later;  a  clergyman  named  Ruddle,  licensed  to  exorcize  by 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  haying  then,  according  to  hia  own 
account,  succeeded  in  laying  the  ghost  of  a  woman,  liy  using 
tiie  means  apiM}inted  for  dealing  with  demons — magic  circle, 
'•  pentacle,"  etc.  Nor  is  this  alL  It  has  l>een  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal usage,  lasting  down  to  Protestant  times,  to  exorcize  the 
water  used  in  divine  service:  a  practice  implying  the  primi- 
tive notion  that  invisible  demons  swarm  everywhere  around. 
In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  we  may  still  trace  the  original 
nature  of  the  supernatural  agent.    Malicious  ghosts  which 
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annoy  the  living  because  their  bodies  have  been  ill-treated, 
differ  but  little  from  evil  spirits  which  vex  the  living  by 
posseseing  them.  The  instance  given  above,  clearly  implies 
that  the  laying  of  ghosts  and  the  exorcism  of  demons,  are 
but  modifications  of  the  same  thing.  The  Amazuhi  show 
the  two  in  undistinguishable  forms.  Concerning  a  woman 
persecuted  by  the  ghost  of  her  dead  husband,  we  read : — 
*'If  it  trouble  her  when  she  has  gone  to  another  man  without 
beiiig  as  yet  married ;  if  she  has  left  her  husband^s  children  behind, 
the  dead  husband  follows  her  and  asks,  *  With  whom  have  you  left 
my  children  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  here  ?  Go  back  to  my 
children.  If  you  do  not  assent  I  will  kill  you.'  The  spirit  is  at  once 
Udd  in  that  village  because  it  harasses  the  woman.'' 

Of  course,  as  civilization  advances,  the  processes  differ- 
entiate; 80  that  while  evil  spirits  are  commanded  or  con- 
jured, ghosts  are  pacified  by  fulfilling  their  requests.  But 
since  the  meanings  of  ghost,  spirit,  demon,  devil,  angel,  were 
at  first  the  same,  we  may  infer  that  what  eventually  became 
the  easting  out  of  a  devil,  was  originally  an  expulsion  of  the 
maUeious  double  of  a  dead  man. 

§  133.  A  medicine-man  who,  helped  by  friendly  ghosts, 
expels  malicious  ghosts,  naturally  asks  himself  whether  he 
may  not  get  ghostly  aid  for  other  purposes.  Can  he  not  by 
such  aid  revenge  himself  on  enemies,  or  achieve  ends  not 
else  possible?    The  belief  that  he  can  initiates  sorcery. 

A  primitive  form  of  this  belief  is  shown  us  by  the  Kaf- 
firs, who  think  dead  bodies  are  restored  to  life  by  bad  per- 
sons, and  made  hobgoblins  to  aid  them  in  mischief.  Here 
we  have  direct  identification  of  the  familiar  demon  with  the 
deceased  man.  When  we  read  that  the  Tahitians  think 
sickness  and  death  are  produced  by  the  incantations  of 
priests,  who  induce  the  evil  spirits  to  enter  the  sick;  or  when 
we  read  that  most  misfortunes  are  attributed  by  the  Aus- 
tralians "  to  the  power  which  hostile  tribes  possess  over  the 
spirits  and  demons  which  infest  every  comer  of  the  land ;  '^ 
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we  recognii^e  the  same  notion  less  speciticatly  stated  *  In 
the  fact  that  by  Jewish  writers  "'  a  iieeroiiiancer  is  defined 
as  one  who  imts  and  lodges  at  night  amongst  tombs,  in  order 
liiflt  tlie  e%ul  spirit  mav  come  upon  him;  "  we  have  a  hint  of 
a  kindred  belief  in  an  early  historic  race.  And  we  aee  the 
roiinexion  between  these  original  forms  of  the  conception 
itiid  those  derived  foniis  of  it  which  have  survived  among 
the  more  civilized. 

The  oi>e rations  of  the  sorcerer ^  having  for  their  primary 
end  the  gaining  of  power  over  a  living  person,  and  having 
for  their  aeeondarv  end  (which  eventually  becomes  predomi- 
nant) the  gaining  of  jxi^wer  over  the  souls  of  dead  persons, 
or  gupernaturai  agents  otherwise  conceived,  are  guided  by 
a  notion  which  it  will  be  instructive  to  coiisiden 

In  g  52  it  was  shown  why,  originally,  tJie  special  power 
or  property  of  an  ol)ject  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  all  ita 
partB.  This  mode  of  thinking,  we  saw,  prompted  certain 
actions.  Others  such  may  here  be  instanced.  The  belief 
that  the  qualities  of  any  indi vicinal  are  appropriated  by  eat* 
ing  him,  is  illustrated  by  the  statement  of  Stan  bridge,  that 
when  the  Austrulians  kill  an  infant,  they  feed  a  previmisly- 
bom  child  vnth  it;  believing  *'  that  Ijy  its  eating  as  much 
as  poaaible  of  the  roasted  infant,  it  will  possess  the  strength 
of  both/*  Elsi^whcre,  dead  relatives  are  eon^nmed  in  jnir- 
siiance  of  an  aliiod  lN?lief.  We  read  of  the  Cncamas  that 
**  a?  soon  as  a  relation  died,  the^e  pe*i[de  assembled  and  ate 
him  roasted  or  Uiihnb  a*H»ording  as  lie  was  rhin  or  fat."  The 
Tariauas  and  Tm*anoh,  who  drink  the  ashes  of  their  rela- 
tives, **  believe  tliat  t!iu.'»  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  will  be 
tranannttcil  to  the  drinkers:  "  and  an  allied  people,  the  Ara- 
wakn,  rhink  it  **  the  hi  fullest  mark  of  honour  they  could  pay 
to  the  ilcad,  to  drink  their  powdered  bones  mixed  in  water/' 
S<^arcely  less  :^i^nificant  is  a  enstoni  of  the  whale-fi^shing 
Koniagas.  '*  When  a  whaler  die,%,  the  bii<Iy  U  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  distributed  among  his  fellow-LTaftsmen,  each  of 
whom,  after  nibbing  the  point  of  his  lance  upon  it,  drie§  and 
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preoerves  his  piece  as  a  sort  of  talisman.  Or  the  body  is 
pkced  in  a  distant  cave,  where,  before  setting  out  upon  a 
chase,  the  whalers  all  congregate,  take  it  out,  carry  it  to  a 
stream,  immerse  it,  and  then  drink  of  the  water."  The 

jiarticular  virtue  possessed  by  an  aggregate  is  supposed  not 
only  to  inhere  in  all  parts  of  it,  but  to  extend  to  whatever 
is  associated  \vith  it.  Even  its  appearance  is  regarded  as  a 
property  which  cannot  exist  apart  from  its  other  properties. 
Hence  the  dislike  often  shown  by  savages  to  having  their 
portraits  taken.  Along  with  this  lively  representation  they 
think  there  must  go  some  part  of  the  life.  A  belief  like 
that  of  the  Chinooks  who,  if  photographed,  "  fancied  that 
tbeir  spirit  thus  passed  into  the  keeping  of  others,  who 
could  torment  it  at  pleasure,''  or  that  of  the  Mapuch6s,  who 
hold  that  to  have  a  man's  likeness  is  to  have  a  fatal  power 
over  him,  will  be  fully  exemplified  hereafter  under  another 
head.  For  the  present,  it  must  suffice  to  name  this  belief, 
as  further  showing  the  ways  in  which  unanalytical  concep- 
tions of  things  work  out.  One  more  way  must 
be  added.  Even  with  the  name,  there  is  this  association. 
The  idea  betrayed  by  our  own  uncultured  that  some  intrinsic 
connexion  exists  between  word  and  thing  (an  idea  which 
even  the  cultured  among  the  Greeks  did  not  get  rid  of  j  is 
betrayed  still  more  distinctly  by  savages.  From  all  parts 
of  the  world  come  illustrations  of  the  desire  to  keep  a  name 
secret.  Burton  remarks  it  of  Xorth  Americans,  and  Smith 
of  some  South  Americans.  The  motive  for  this  secrecy  was 
clearly  expressed  by  the  Chinook  who  thought  Kane's  de- 
sire to  know  his  name  proceeded  from  a  wish  to  steal  it. 
Indeed,  as  Bancroft  puts  it,  **  with  them  the  name  assumes 
a  personality;  it  is  the  shadow  or  spirit,  or  other-self,  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  person."  An  allied  interpretation  is  shown 
among  the  Land-Dvaks,  who  often  change  the  names  of  their 
children,  especially  if  they  are  sickly:  "  there  being  an  idea 
that  they  will  deceive  the  inimical  spirits  by  following  this 
practice."  And  in  another  direction  this  belief  works  out 
17 
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in  the  widt^Iy-prevalent  repugnance  to  natuing  die  JeaO, 
Tiiat  wbirh  Dove  tvlh  us  of  tbt-  Tasiuaiiiaii^^  that  thev  fear 
**  proTiouticiiig  the  name  by  which  a  ileeeat^d  friend  %va& 
known,  as  if  Im  .shadt-  inighf  thus  be  (jtlended,"  is  told  n^, 
with  or  without  the-  assigned  niotivej  by  travellei^  from 
many  regions. 

The  faets  thus  grouped  make  sufficiently  clear  the  g(*ne- 
ais  of  the  sorcerer's  k^eliefs  and  practices*  Everywhere  he 
l>egins  liy  olttaiuiiig  a  part  of  his  victim's  body,  or  something 
closely  associated  \vitli  his  iwdy,  or  else  by  making  a  reprc** 
sentation  of  hinj;  smd  ilien  he  does  to  this  part,  or  this 
representation  J  iomething  which  he  thinks  is  thereby  done 
to  his  victim.  The  Patagonians  ht^ld  that  potwession  of  a 
tnan*s  hair  or  nails  enables  the  iiiagician  to  work  evil  on  hini ; 
and  thi^  is  the  general  conception*  New  Zea landers  **  all 
dread  ctitting  their  naik  "  for  this  reason.  By  the  Amaznlii^ 
**  sorcerers  are  ^np]wsml  to  destroy  their  victims  by  taking 
some  portion  of  their  bodies,  m  hair  or  nails;  or  something 
that  has  bc?en  worn  next  their  person,  as  a  piece  of  old  gar- 
ment, and  adding  to  it  certain  medicines,  which  is  then 
bnriefl  in  some  secret  plaee."  Ancient  Peruvian  magicians 
did  Hie  like  by  acting  on  blood  taken  fmm  tbeni.  Among 
the  Tannese  this  fatal  power  over  any  one  is  exercised  by 
operating  on  the  remnants  of  his  meals,  Prohably  the  idea 
is  that  these  remnants  continue  to  he  connected  with  the 
portions  he  has  eaten,  and  that  have  become  part  of  him. 
They  believe  that — 

*'raeii  can  create  dleciuic  nnd  ^e«th  by  biiminp  what  m  cftUed 
nahitk.  Nabftk  mcanp  nibbbh,  but  principAllj  refn**  of  food.  Every- 
thing of  the  kind  they  burj  or  throw  into  the  tea,  lett  the  diaeas*- 
kera  should  get  hold  of  it.  .  .  If  a  dis^a-iie- maker  wa^s  ill  hini- 
tf.  he  felt  mire  that  some  one  must  be  burabg  hia  nahak.*' 
8pelN  which  originate  in  the  belief  that  a  representation  is 
physically  connected  witli  the  thing  represented,  might  be 
exemjdified  from  societies  in  all  stages.  Keating  telln  ns  of 
the  ChiptJewas,  that  a  sorcerer  transfers  a  disease  by  making 
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a  "  wooden  image  of  his  patient's  enemy,"  piercing  it  to  the 
hearty  and  introducing  powders:  a  method  identical  with 
methods  indicated  in  tales  of  European  witchcraft. 

Turning  from  this  simpler  form  of  magic  to  the  form 
in  which  supernatural  agents  are  employed,  there  comes  the 
question — Does  not  the  second  grow  out  of  the  first?  Rea- 
sons exist  for  thinking  that  it  does.  On  remembering  how 
small  a  difference  the  primitive  man  recognizes  between  the 
hving  and  the  dead,  we  may  suspect  that  he  thinks  the  two 
can  be  similarly  acted  upon.  If  possessing  a  portion  of  a 
living  man  gives  power  over  him,  will  not  possessing  a  por- 
tion of  a  dead  man  give  power  over  him  too?  That  by  some 
peoples  the  deceased  is  supposed  to  have  need  of  all  his 
parts,  has  already  been  shown.  We  saw,  in  §  88,  that  the 
Mexicans  put  his  bones  where  he  could  easily  find  them  at 
the  resurrection;  and  that  a  dead  Peruvian's  hair  and  nails 
were  preserved  for  him  in  one  place.  A  like  custom  has  a 
like  assigned  reason  among  the  Inland  Negroes  in  Ardrah. 
Is  there  not,  then,  the  implication  that  one  who  obtains  such 
relics  thereby  obtains  a  means  of  hurting,  and  therefore  of 
coercing,  the  dead  owner?  Accept  this  implication,  and  the 
meaning  of  enchantments  becomes  clear.  Habitually  there 
is  destructive  usage;  and  habitually  the  things  bruised,  or 
burned,  or  boiled,  are  fragments  of  dead  things,  brute  or 
human,  but  especially  human.  Speaking  of  the  Ancient 
Peruvians,  Arriaga  says  that  by  **  a  certain  powder  groimd 
from  the  bones  of  the  dead,"  a  sorcerer  **  stupifies  all  in  the 
house.'*  During  early  times  in  Europe,  it  was  thought  dan- 
gerous **  to  leave  cor])ses  unguarded,  lest  they  should  be 
mangled  by  the  witrhes,  who  took  from  them  the  most 
choice  ingredients  com]>osing  their  charms."  Our  own  Par- 
liament, 80  late  even  as  lf>04,  enacted  a  death-penalty  on 
any  one  who  exhumed  a  cor]>se,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  be  used 
in  "  witchcrafte,  sorcerie,  charme,  or  incliantment."  Por- 
tions of  the  dead  man  having  been  the  elements  originally 
used,  and  sueh  portions  having  repulsiveness  as  their  moat 
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cuijspicuous  traitj  repulsive  things  in  genera!  naturally  su^ 
gegted  tbeniselvea  a^  tliiug*  likely  to  atruu^tlieii  the  "  hell- 
broth.'*  E^peciallv  if  animal-souls,  or  the  soub  of  meta* 
nnirplioseJ  hiimati  beings,  were  U>  he  eoereed,  there  migfat 
he  looked  for  those  t^trangc  mixtures  of  **  eye  of  newt, 
and  toe  of  frog/'  etc*,  which  the  witeh-eaiildron  eon- 
tiiins*^  That   some   Mieh    relaticinship  exists   lie* 

tween  the  arts  of  the  neeronianeer  and  these  ideas  of  the 


*  Just  ifl«r  tbia  wui  written,  there  encne  to  me  &  striking  TeriGcatioQ  of 
the  ml«renoe  lirawn  b  It.  Id  a  leuer  of  tbiLtikB  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  for  the 
first  ¥olmne  of  bit*  N'ative  lia^w  of  ih^  PaHfe  Si^et,  lukving  impticd  that  I 
grcnti^  valuiHl,  far  my  owo  purpoie»,  bis  liboriou^  compilation,  Hr  Bancroft 
waa  flo  obEging  &a  to  ^end  me  forth  with  the  proofs  «if  large  pAru  of  tbe  re* 
m«iti\n\f  Tolum^s.  In  tboii«  of  Vol.  tV,  a  pArn^rapb  on  p,  147  ilo»c*ril>es  the 
initiotion  of  a  ah&miii  among  the  Thlnheets.  Going  to  the  vooda,  and  feed- 
tng  for  some  weeka  **onlj  on  th«  toots  of  the  pmifvt'hi^rridtini,'*  he  waitg  till 
"the  chief  of  the  spirita"  [who  ia  ati  ancestral  aham&n]  sends  him  "a  river- 
nUer,  in  the  ton^e  of  which  tnlTnal  h  fluppo^  to  he  hid  Ihe  whok  power 
uid  iiecret  of  gbaniinifim,  .  ♦  ,  If,  however,  the?  spiHts  will  not  yisit  the 
would-be  sham&n,  nor  give  htm  any  opportunitf  to  «h  the  titter  tongue  ai 
deicHbed  above,  the  neophjte  riiita  the  tomb  of  a  dead  shumin  and  keep« 
an  awful  vip]  hwt  nigbt,  boldnig  in  his  linng  mouth  a  ftngier  of  the  dead 
man  or  one  of  hiB  teeth ;  this  cotistralns  the  ffliata  vet^  poweffuHj  to  $end 
the  neceawiry  otter," 

Here,  more  fitly  than  elsewber*,  I  tnay  point  ont  that  we  thuii  gel  an  ex- 
planation of  amulets.  Portions  of  dead  men  and  dead  animals^  thougb  not 
ixclueirely  the  things  used  for  them,  are  the  onlimiry  tbinga.  That  wbicb  the 
lorcerer  employe  as  an  instrumetit  of  ooerdon,  I**  when  a  taUaman,  held  dj 
teeming  the  good  offices  of  the  ghoift^  or  at  a  protection  agmioBt  It.  The  cus- 
tom, common  among  aarage^^  of  wearing  about  them  bones  of  dead  relatiT^s^ 
has  probably  thSa  meaning;  which,  as  we  saw,  wfia  the  avowed  meaning  of 
ihe  Kdolafa' whalers  in  keeping  aa  charms  bits  of  rbe  flf*«h  of  a  dead  oom- 
paniniv  Thift  notion  it  implied  in  the  fact  that  ''an  Aahaitlet  aovercign  ear^ 
ried  the  head  of  his  predeeeaaor  with  him  to  bnttle  as  a  charm."  Races  who 
are  in  d linger  from  feroeious  animals,  often  os«  m  iniiulet«  the  prewrrabte 
p»rt#  of  such  animals.  Of  ihe  Damam*,  Ander^aon  aaya  that  their  amnlets  at^ 
gfttemUv  the  teeth  of  Hmu  and  hTiena?,  entrnlls  of  animals,  ate. ;  and  that 
the  Ksmattiia-amuleta  oonatat  *•  aa  n^tml  of  the  teeth  and  daws  of  lions,  hficnan, 
and  other  wild  bca*t« ;  plmsm  of  wood,  bom\  dried  flesh  an<l  fat,  root?  of 
plaetft,  elc»"  AoiiHig  tlio  durms  belonging  to  a  TiynV,  mitllcine-man  were — 
■ono  te«th  of  alUgftlon  iad  bonejr  bears,  several  k^ar'a  tusks,  chips  of  deer 
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gavage,  we  find  further  reason  to  suspect  in  the  supposed 
potency  of  names.  The  primitive  notion  that  a  man's  name 
forms  a  part  of  him,  and  the  derivative  notion  that  calling 
the  dead  by  their  names  affects  them  and  may  offend  them, 
originate  the  necromancer's  notion  of  invocation.  Every- 
where, be  it  in  the  Hebrew  legend  of  Samuel,  whose  ghost 
asks  why  he  has  been  disquieteil,  or  in  an  Icelandic  saga, 
which  describes  ghosts  severally  summoned  by  name  as  an- 
swering to  the  summons,  we  get  evidence  that  possession 
of  the  name  is  supposed  to  give  over  the  dead  an  influence 
like  that  which  it  is  supposed  to  give  over  the  living.  The 
power  acquired  by  knowledge  of  the  name  is  again  implied 
by  such  stories  as  the  **  open  Sesame  "  of  the  Arabian 
Nights;  and  the  alleged  effect  of  calling  the  name  we  see  in 
the  still-extant,  though  now  jocose,  saying — **  Talk  of  the 
devil  and  he  is  sure  to  appear." 

Special  interpretations  aside,  however,  the  general  inter- 
pretation is  sufficiently  manifest.  The  primitive  ghost- 
theory,  implying  but  little  difference  between  dead  and 
living,  fosters  the  notion  that  the  dead  can  be  acted  on  by 
arts  like  those  which  act  on  the  living;  and  hence  results 
that  species  of  magic  which,  in  its  earlier  form,  is  a  sum- 
moning of  the  dead  to  get  from  them  information,  as  the 
witch  of  Endor  summons  the  spirit  of  Samuel,  and  in  its 
later  form  is  a  raising  of  demons  to  help  in  mischief. 

§  134.  Exorcism  and  sorcery  pass  insensibly  into  mira- 
cle. What  difference  exists  refers  less  to  the  natures  of  the 
effects  worked  than  to  the  characters  of  the  agents  working 
them.  If  the  marvellous  results  are  ascribed  to  a  super- 
natural being  at  enmity  with  the  observers,  the  art  is  sor- 

horn,  tangles  of  coloured  thread,  claws  of  some  animals,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
European  articles.  Elsewhere  the  motive  is  specified.  Enumerating  the  amu- 
lets of  the  BrazOian  Indian,  Spix  and  Martins  name  the  **  eye-teeth  of  ounces 
and  monkeja;*'  and  they  saj  the  Indian  thinlcs  his  amulets,  among  other 
benefits,  **  will  protect  him  against  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.** 
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eery;  but  if  ascribed  to  a  friendlv  supernatural  being,  the 
marvellous  results  are  classed  as  miracles, 

This  is  well  shown  in  the  contest  bet^veen  the  Hebrew 
priests  and  the  magicians  of  Egypt*  From  Pharaoh"  s  point 
of  view^  Aaron  was  an  enchanter  working  by  the  helj>  of  a 
spirit  antagonistie  to  himself;  while  his  own  priests  worked 
by  the  help  of  his  favouring  gods.  Contrariwise,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Israelites,  the  achievements  of  their 
own  leaders  were  divine,  and  those  of  their  antagonists  dia- 
bolieaL  But  both  believed  that  supernatural  agency  was 
employed,  and  that  the  more  powerful  supernatural  agent 
had  to  be  yielded  to* 

Alleged  ancient  miracles  of  another  order  are  paralleled 
in  their  meaning  by  alleged  miracles  now  wrought  every 
day  in  South  Africa.  By  the  Bechuanas,  niisstonarie.<i  are 
taken  for  another  sort  of  rain-makers;  and  among  the  Yoru* 
bas,  '*  an  old  farmer,  seeing  a  eloudj  will  say  to  a  inissioniiry, 
*  please  let  it  rain  for  mJ  "  Rain  being  thus,  in  these  arid 
regions,  as  in  the  Eaat,  synonymous  with  hlessing,  we  find 
contefits  between  rain -doctors,  or  ''  heaven -he  nls/'  like  that 
between  Elijah  and  die  priests  of  BaaL  There  are  dimilar 
trials  of  strength,  and  kindred  penalties  for  failurep  In 
Zulu  land,  at  a  time  when  "  the  heaven  was  hot  and  dry/' 
a  niin-doctor»  "  I^rnkqaekana,  says — *  let  the  people  look  at 
the  heaven  at  such  a  time;  it  will  rain/  .  »  ,  And  when  it 
rainedf  the  people  said — ^  truly,  he  is  a  doctor*'  .  •  *  After 
that  year  tlie  hea\'en  was  hard,  and  it  did  not  rain.  The 
j>eopIe  pei'seented  him  exceedingly.  ,  .  »  It  is  said  they 
jKH^oned  him/'  Habitually  we  ftnd  this  same  conception 
of  the  weather-doctor,  as»  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Callaway, 
*'  a  priest  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  power  of  prevailing 
mediation;  "  and  haVutually  we  find  both  hia  mediatory 
power  ami  the  power  of  the  supernatural  agent  with  whom 
he  has  inlluence,  tested  by  the  result.  Thus,  in  tlie  account 
of  his  captivity  in  Brazil,  rlie  old  voyager,  Hana  Stade,  say- 
ing, **  God  did  a  wonder  through  me/'  narrates  how,  at  the 
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request  of  two  savages,  he  stopped  by  prayer  a  coining  storm, 
which  threatened  to  hinder  their  fishing;  and  that  '*  the 
savage,  Parwaa,  said — '  Xow  I  see  that  thou  hast  spoken 
with  thy  God:  ^  "  heathen  and  Christian  being  thus  per- 
fectly at  one  in  their  interpretation. 

The  only  difference  of  moment  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  supernatural  agent  who  produces  the  miraculous  effect 
at  the  instigation  of  the  medicine-man,  rain-maker,  prophet, 
or  priest,  has  diverged  in  ascribed  nature  from  the  primitive 
ancestral  ghost. 

§  135.  And  now  we  approach  another  order  of  phe- 
nomena which  has  been  evolving  simultaneously  with  the 
orders  described  in  this  chapter  and  the  one  preceding  it. 

The  primitive  belief  is  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  enter- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  living,  produce  convulsive  actions,  in- 
sanity, disease,  and  death;  and  as  this  belief  develops,  these 
original  supernatural  agents  conceived  as  causing  such  evils, 
differentiate  into  supernatural  agents  of  various  kinds  and 
powers.  Above,  we  have  contemplated  certain  sequences  of 
this  theory  of  possession.  Along  with  a  belief  in  maleficent 
possession  there  goes  a  belief  in  beneficent  possession ;  which 
is  prayed  for  under  the  forms  of  supernatural  strength,  in- 
spiration, or  knowledge.  Further,  from  the  notion  that  if 
maleficent  demons  can  enter  they  can  be  driven  out,  there 
results  exorcism.  And  then  there  comes  the  idea  that  they 
may  be  otherwise  controlled — may  be  called  to  aid :  whence 
enchantments  and  miracles. 

But  if  ghosts  of  the  dead,  or  derived  supernatural  agents 
otherwise  classed,  can  thus  inflict  evils  on  men  when  at 
enmity  with  them,  or,  when  amicable,  can  give  them  help 
and  protection,  will  it  not  be  wise  so  to  behave  as  to  gain 
their  good-will?  This  is  evidently  one  of  several  policies 
that  may  be  adopted.  Supposed  as  these  souls  or  spirits 
originally  are,  to  be  like  living  men  in  their  perceptions  and 
intelligenoey  they  may  be  evaded  and  deceived.    Or,  as  in 
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the  procedures  above  described,  they  may  be  driven  away 
and  defied.  Or,  contrariwise,  there  may  be  pursued  the 
(course  of  pacifying  them  if  angry,  and  pleasing  them  if 
friendly. 

This  last  course,  which  originates  religious  observances 
in  general,  we  have  now  to  consider.  We  shall  find  that 
the  group  of  ideas  and  practices  constituting  a  cult,  has  the 
same  root  with  the  groups  of  ideas  and  practices  already 
described,  and  gradually  diverges  from  them. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

8ACBED  PLACES,  TEMPLES,  AJTD  ALTARS;  SACRIFICE,  FASTING, 
AND   PEOPITL/LTION;    praise,    prayer,    ETC. 

§  136.  The  inscriptions  on  grave-stones  commonly 
begin  with  the  words — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of."  The 
sacredness  thus  ascribed  to  the  tomb,  extends  to  whatever  is, 
or  has  been,  closely  associated  with  the  dead.  The  bedroom 
containing  the  corpse  is  entered  with  noiseless  steps;  words 
are  uttered  in  low  tones;  and  by  the  subdued  manner  is 
shown  a  feeling  which,  however  variable  in  other  elements, 
always  includes  the  element  of  awe. 

The  sentiment  excited  in  us  by  the  dead,  by  the  place 
of  the  dead,  and  by  the  immediate  belongings  of  the  dead, 
while  doubtless  partly  unlike  that  of  the  primitive  man,  is  in 
essence  like  it.  When  we  read  of  savages  in  general,  as  of 
the  Dakotahs,  that  "  they  stand  in  great  awe  of  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,"  and  that  many  tribes,  like  the  Hottentots 
"  leave  the  huts  they  died  in  standing,"  with  their  contents 
untouched;  we  are  shown  that  fear  is  a  chief  component 
of  the  sentiment.  Shrinking  from  the  chamber  of  death, 
often  shown  among  ourselves,  like  aversion  to  going  through 
a  churchyard  at  night,  arises  partly  from  a  vague  dread. 
Common  to  uncivilized  and  civilized,  this  feeling  colours 
all  the  ideas  which  the  dead  arouse. 

Parallelisms  apart,  we  have  abundant  proof  that  the 

place  where  the  dead  are,  awakens  in  savages  an  emotion  of 

fear;  is  approached  with  hesitating  steps:  and  acquires  the 
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cliumcter  of  sanctity.    In  the  Tongii  I^kmlsi  tht'  c^meU>rJ^ 
CKHi  tai  ning  t  h  e  g  rt*a  t  es  lAik*  h  a  re  t-ons  i  c  le  rpt  I  me  reil .    VV^  iie  a  J 
a  New  Zealand  chief  is  buried  in  a  village,  the  whole  village 
become  tajm:  no  one,  on  pain  of  death,  being  permitted  to 
go  near  it.    The  Ttddtians  never  repair  or  live  in  the  house 
of  one  who  has  died ;  that,  and  everything  belonging  to  him, 
is  taliooeiL    Food  for  the  departed  i*  left  ljy  New  Zealandera 
in  '"  sacred  calabashes;  ''  in  Aneiteuni,  the  groves  in  which 
they  leave  offerings  of  food  for  their  dead  ancestors,  am  j 
"sacred  groves;  '*  and  by  Ashantis,  the  town  of  Bantama 
**  IB  regarded  as  sacred  becatii^e  it  contains  the  fetish  house, 
which  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  kings  of  Ashanti/* 

The  fact  which  here  concerns  ug  is,  that  thi^  awe  excited 
by  the  dead  grow?*  into  a  sentiment  like  that  excited  l>y  the 
places  and  thingis  tised  for  religiom  purposes.  The  kinship 
is  forf*ed  on  our  attentifm  when  Cook  tells  ub  of  the  Sand* 
wieh  Islanders,  tliat  the  morai^eems  to  be  their  pantheon  aa 
well  as  their  buriahplace;  and  that  them<?rm*or  buryiug- 
grounds  of  the  Ta  hit  inns  are  abo  places  of  worship,  Bnt  we 
shall  see  this  relaliouship  most  clearly  on  traeiiig  the  genesU 
of  temples  and  altars. 


§  137.  By  the  cave-inhabiting  Veddahs,  until  receotly, 
the  dead  man  was  left  where  he  died:  the  survivors  sought 
some  other  ea%^e,  leaving  that  in  whrcli  tfie  death  occnrreii  to 
the  spirit  nf  the  deceased*  As  already  shown  in  connexion 
with  another  belief,  the  Bongo  people  could  not  be  got  to 
enter  a  rertain  cave  whicli  they  said  was  haimted  by  the 
Sfdritfi  of  fugitives  who  had  dic^l  in  it.  Further  south  **  no 
one  dared  to  enter  the  T^haheng,  or  cave,  for  it  was  the 
c*ommon  belief  that  it  was  the  huhitation  of  tlie  Deity/* 
And  in  the  Izdnbar  legends,  Heahjini,  represented  as  living 
in  a  cave,  is  said,  at  death,  to  be  taken  by  his  "  mother  earth," 
and  his  ijhost  is  raised  out  of  the  eiirth*  On  being  thns  re- 
mindt^d  that  |>rimitive  men  lived  in  caves  and  interred  their 
dead  in  them;  on  adding  that  when  they  ceased  to  use  caves 
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as  dwellings  they  continued  to  use  them  as  cemeteries;  and 
on  remembering,  further,  the  general  custom  of  carrying 
offerings  to  the  places  where  the  departed  lie;  we  see  how 
there  arises  the  sacred  cave  or  cave-temple.  That 

the  cave-temples  of  Egypt  thus  originated  is  tolerably  clear. 
In  various  parts  of  the  world  natural  caverns  are  found  with 
rude  frescoes  daubed  on  their  sides;  and  these  artificial 
caverns  in  which  some  Egyptian  kings  were  buried,  had 
their  long  passages  and  sepulchral  chambers  covered  with 
paintings.  If  we  assume  that  to  the  preserved  bodies  of 
these  kings,  as  to  those  of  Egyptians  generally,  offerings 
were  made;  we  must  infer  that  the  sacred  burial-cave  had 
become  a  cave-temple.  And  on  learning  that  elsewhere  in 
Egypt  there  are  cave-temples  of  a  more  developed  kind  that 
were  not  sepulchral,  we  may  properly  regard  these  as  de- 
rivative; for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men  begun  cut- 
ting their  places  of  worship  out  of  the  solid  rock,  without 
having  a  preceding  habit  to  prompt  them. 

For  another  class  of  temples  we  have  another  origin 
caused  by  another  mode  of  burial.  The  ArawAks  place  the 
corpse  in  a  "  small  corial  (boat)  and  bury  it  in  the  hut."  By 
the  Guiana  tribes,  "  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  hut  and  there  the 
body  is  laid."  Among  the  Creeks,  the  habitation  of  the 
dead  becomes  his  place  of  interment.  Similarly  in  Africa. 
By  the  Fantees  "  the  dead  person  is  buried  in  his  own 
house;  "  the  Dahomans  bury  in  the  deceased's  "  own  house 
or  in  the  abode  of  certain  ancestors;  "  and  there  is  house- 
Inirial  among  the  Fulahs,  the  Bagos,  and  the  Gold  Coast 
people..  Whether  the  house  thus  used  tends  to  become  a 
temple,  depends  on  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  abandoned.  In 
cases  like  those  cited  in  §  117,  where  the  survivors  continue 
to  inhabit  it  after  one  or  more  interments,  the  acquirement 
of  the  sacred  character  is  prevented.  When  Landa  tells  us 
of  the  Yucattnese,  that,  "  as  a  rule,  they  abandoned  the 
house  and  left  it  uninhabited  after  the  burial,  unless  there 
were  many  people  living  in  it  who  overcame  the  fear  of 
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deiith  bj  coin  pan  j; ''  we  air  ^bown  the  rise  of  the  sentiment 
and  what  results  from  it  if  not  cheeked.    Heoecj  when  told 
of  the  Cftribs  thatj  '*  burj^iiig  the  corpse  in  the  centre  of  hU 
own  dwelling  '*  [if  the  niaetcr  of  the  house]  the  relations 
**  quitted  the  house  altogether,  and  erected  another  in 
dii?taut  situation;  **  and  when  told  of  the  Brazilian  Indiana 
thtit  a  dead  man  **  is  buried  in  the  hut  which,  if  he  was  at 
adult,  is  abandoned,  and  another  builr  in  its  stead;  "  and 
when  told  that  **  the  ancient  Penivians  frequently  burieil 
their  dead  in  their  dwellings  and  then  remoyed ;  "  we  can- 
not but  see  that  the  abandoned  house,  thus  left  to  the  ghoslJ 
of  the  deceased^  becomes  a  place  regarded  w^ith  awe,    Jlore-J 
over,  as  repeated  supplies  of  food  are  taken  to  it;  and  agl 
along  with  making  offering?  there  go  other  propitiftlorrl 
acte;  the  deserted  dwening-house,  turned  into  a  mortuary*] 
house,  acquires  the  attributes  of  a  temple* 

Where  housc»-burial  h  not  practiscil,  the  sheltering  strne- 
tiire  raised  above  the  grave,  or  above  the  stage  hearing  thej 
corpse,  becomes  the  genu  of  tlie  sacred  building.    By  some 
of  the  New  Guinea  people  there  m  a  **  roof  of  atap  erected 
over  "  the  burial-place.  In  C00F9  time^  the  Tahitiam  placed 
the  body  of  a  dead  pei'son  uprni  a  kind  of  bier  supported 
by  sticks  and  under  a  roof.    So,  too,  in  Sumatra,  where  ''  ^J 
shed  is  built  over"  the  grave;  and  so,  too,  in  Tonga.    Of' 
course  this  shed  admits  of  enlargement  and  finish*     The 
Dyaks  in  some  places  build  mausoleums  like  houaes,  18  ft. 
high,  ornamentally  carved,  containing  the  goods  of  the  de-, 
parted^gwonl,  Bhietd,  paddle,  etc.    When  we  read  that  thel 
Fijiana  deposit  the  Inxlies  of  their  chiefs  in  small  vtbnr*'M  nf  ] 
tcinplea,  we  may  fiiirly  cnncluib^  that  these  so-called  teinplea ' 
are  aiiriply  niorc*-<Ieveloped  sheltering  etmctnres.     Describ- 
ing the  funeral  rites  of  a  Tahitian  chief,  placed  under  a  pro-J 
tective  shed,  K]Ii$  *?ays  the  corpse  wa^  clothed  "  and  placed ' 
in  a  sitting  posture;  a  small  altar  was  erected  before  it,  and 
offerings  of  fruit,  fimd,  and  flowers,  daily  pre^^nted  by  the 

I  attend  tlie  bodT,"    Her«  - 
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the  shed  has  become  a  place  of  worship.  Still  more  clearly 
did  the  customs  of  the  Peruvians  show  that  the  structure 
erected  over  the  dead  body  develops  into  a  temple.  Acosta 
tells  us  that  "  every  one  of  these  kings  Yncas  left  all  his 
treasure  and  revenues  to  entertaine  the  place  of  worshippe 
where  his  body  was  layed,  and  there  were  many  ministers 
with  all  his  familie  dedicated  to  his  service." 

Xor  is  it  among  inferior  races  alone  that  we  trace  this 
genesis  of  the  temple  out  of  the  specially-provided  house 
for  the  dead.  That  which  early  Spanish  travellers  tell  us 
about  the  Peruvians,  ancient  Greek  travellers  tell  us  about- 
the  Egyptians.  Just  as  Cieza  remarks  "  how  little  [the 
Collas]  cared  for  having  large  and  handsome  houses  for  the 
living,  while  they  bestowed  so  much  care  on  the  tombs 
where  the  dead  were  interred;  "  so  Diodorus,  giving  a  rea- 
sr»n  for  the  meanness  of  the  Egyptians'  dwellings  as  con- 
trasted with  the  splendour  of  their  tombs,  says — "  they 
termed  the  houses  of  the  living  inns,  because  they  stay  in 
them  but  a  little  while,  but  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  they 
call  everlasting  habitations."  As  these  Egyptian  tombs, 
like  their  houses  in  type  though  so  superior  in  quality,  were 
places  in  which  offerings  to  the  dead  were  made,  they  were 
essentially  temples.  Indeed,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  that 
most  ancient  underground  structure  close  to  the  great  pyra- 
mid, is  a  tomb  or  a  temple — as  the  Serapeum  (also  under- 
ground) where  the  god  Osiris- A  pis  was  buried  after  each 
incarnation,  "  resembled  in  appearance  the  other  Egy])tian 
temi^les,  even  those  which  were  not  of  a  funereal  charac- 
ter; "  we  have  reason  for  thinking  that  in  earlier  Egyptian 
times  the  temple,  as  distinguished  from  the  tomb,  did  not 
exist.  Not  unfrequontly  in  the  East,  these  mortuary  stnic- 
tures  united  the  characters  of  the  cave-temple  and  the  dwell- 
ing-house temple.  As  at  Petra,  as  at  Cyrene,  so  in  Etruria, 
the  tombs  were  arranged  along  a  cliff  ^'  like  houses  in  a 
street,"  and  "  were  severally  an  imitation  of  a  dwelling- 
chamber:  "  to  which  add  that  the  Etniscans  had  also  under- 
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groiijii]  temples  like  uudergrouml  burial  pkce&j  which  were 
iike  primitive  underground  bouses.  A  temjile  at  Mabavelli- 
pore  in  Dra vidian  etyle,  stigge&ts  that  in  India  the  rock- 
temple  was  originally  a  tomb:  there  is  a  reclining  (i  dead) 
figure  being  worsliipiied.  The  kimb  of  Darius,  toO|  eut  in 
the  rock  J  **  is  an  exact  reprodiietion  '^  of  his  palaee  on  riie 
BHiue  seale,  I  niaj  end  with  the  remark  uf  ilr.  FtTgussunj 
wlio,  writing  of  the  Chaldean  temples^  and  indicating  the 
likeness  of  the  tomb  of  Cynia  to  a  teinple,  saya  *'  the  moet 
celebrated  example  of  this  form  is  as  often  called  [by  ancient 
writei's  j  the  toinb  as  the  temple  of  Belus^  and  among  a  Tu- 
ranian people  the  tomb  and  the  temple  may  be  considered 
iis  one  and  the  same  thing." 

l^ter  timesi  have  seen  manifest  tendencies  to  such  a 
genesiB  of  the  temple,  de  fwvt^^  In  the  oases  of  the  Sahara^ 
are  chapels  built  over  the  remains  of  marabouts,  or  ila- 
honietan  saints;  and  to  thcsc^  chapels  the  jiiou!!  make  pil- 
grimages and  take  offerings.  Obvionsly,  too,  a  chapel  cov- 
ering the  toml»  of  a  saint  within  a  Roman  Oatholic  catlie- 
dral,  is  a  small  temple  within  a  large  one.  And  every  de- 
taciie^J  mausoleum  containing  the  bones  of  a  distinguishe*i 
man*  is  viBite^l  with  feelings  akin  to  the  religious,  and  h  an 
intdpient  place  of  wnr>?hip. 

g  138.  When,  from  tracing  the  origin  of  the  sacre<l 
chamber,  be  it  cave,  or  deserted  hnni^e,  or  special  niortuary- 
houee,  or  temple,  we  proceed  to  trace  the  tirigin  of  the  sacred 
*trm«tiin^  within  it — the  altar — we  come  first  to  something 
intermediate.  In  India  there  are  highlvHleveloped  sacred 
8tnu*turej  uniting  the  attributes  of  the  two. 

The  grave-heap  growing  into  the  tumnlup*  which  in- 
creases in  size  with  the  dignity  of  the  dt*i^eascil,  sr^metime'^ 
develops  from  a  monn<l  of  earth  into  a  monnd  partly  of 
wtonet*  and  partly  of  earth,  or  otherwisi*  wholly  of  stones,  and 
finally  into  n  stone  structure,  atill  solid  like  a  morind,  nnd 
fltill  ftomewhat  mound  shaped,  but  highly  elaborated  archi- 
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tecturallj.  Instead  of  a  sacred  edifice  evolved  from  the 
eepulchral  chamber,  we  have,  in  the  Indian  Tope,  a  sacred 
edifice  evolved  from  the  grave-heap  itself.  "  The  Tope  is 
the  lineal  and  direct  descendant  of  the  funereal  tumulus," 
gays  Mr.  Fergusson;  or,  as  defined  by  Gen.  Cunningham  in 
his  elaborate  work,  it  is  "  a  regularly-huilt  caim,*'  as  its 
name  implies.  Of  these  Indian  Topes,  some  contain  relics 
of  Sakyfi-muni;  and  others  contain  relics  of  his  principal 
disciples,  priests,  and  saints:  relics  only,  because  in  the  case 
of  Sakyfi-muni,  parts  of  his  remains  were  carried  to  different 
places,  and  because,  in  the  other  cases,  burning  of  the  dead 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Indian  Buddhists,  the  tomb 
became  not  the  receptacle  of  a  body  but  of  a  remnant.  As 
nearly  as  this  change  of  practice  permits,  therefore,  the  Tope 
is  a  tomb;  and  the  prayers  offered  at  Topes,  the  processions 
made  round  them,  and  the  adorations  paid  to  them  (as  shown 
in  the  sculptures  on  their  own  surfaces),  prove  that  they 
are  ^mply  solid  temples  instead  of  hollow  temples.  Further 
evidence  of  this  remains :  the  name  given  to  certain  of  them, 
Chaitya^  means,  in  Sanskrit,  "  an  altar,  a  temple,  as  well  as 
any  monument  raised  on  the  site  of  a  funeral  pile." 

Returning  to  the  grave-heap  in  its  original  form,  we 
have  first  to  recall  the  fact  (§  85)  that  among  savages  who 
bury,  and  who  take  supplies  of  food  to  the  dead,  the  grave- 
heap  is  thereby  made  a  heap  on  which  offerings  are  placed. 
Here  of  earth  or  turf,  there  partly  of  stones,  elsewhere  of 
stones  entirely,  it  has  the  same  relation  to  offerings  for  the 
dead  that  an  altar  has  to  offerings  for  a  deity. 

Where  corpses  are  supported  on  platforms,  which  also 
bear  the  refreshments  i^rovided,  these  ])latforms  become 
practically  altars;  and  we  have  evidence  that  in  some  cases 
the  altars  used  in  the  worsliip  of  deities  are  derived  from 
them.  In  Tahiti,  when  Cook  was  there,  the  altars  on  which 
the  natives  placed  their  offerings  to  the  gods  were  similar  to 
the  biers  on  which  they  placed  their  dead :  both  were  small 
stages,  raised  on  wooden  pillars,  from  five  to  seven  feet  high. 
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A  liki?  structure  was  used  in  the  Sandwir h  Islands  to  sup- 
l»yrt  iJie  proviaioiis  taken  to  the  grave?  ai  one  of  Cook's 
nailorg.  Elsewhere,  neither  the  grave-hoap  simplj  nor  the 
raij^ed  stage,  plays  the  part  of  a  stand  for  offerings.  Ximenez 
tells  us  of  the  Central  Amerieans  that  *'  if,  after  the  !^tave3 
hatl  been  laid  iti  the  sepulchre  beside  their  master,  any  space 
wass  h*ft^  they  tilled  it  up  ^vith  earth,  and  levelled  it.  They 
aitt  rwards  ereeted  an  altar  ti[M:)n  the  grave,  a  eubit  high,  of 
Unie  luiil  rockj  on  which  generally  nitich  ineense  was  burnt, 
and  sacrifices  offered."  And  then,  among  i)eoples  who  t?n* 
large  the  grave- heap,  this  structure  carrying  focKl  and  drink 
is  placed  close  to  it;  as  even  now  before  the  vast  tumulus  of 
a  Chinese  Emperon 

Among  ancient  orientals  the  altar  had  a  like  origin.  A 
eeremony  at  one  of  the  Egyjitian  festivals  was  eruwning  the 
tomb  of  Osiris  with  flower?;  and  in  like  manner  they  placed 
garlands  on  the  sarcophagi  of  dead  persons*  On  altars  '*  out- 
side the  doors  of  the  eataeomlis  at  Thebes  "  ''  are  earved  in 
bas-relief  the  various  offerings  they  Iwre,  which  an?  the  same 
tbose  represented  in  the  paintings  of  tombs:  "  an  illustra- 
tion showing  ns  that  where  it  became  a  support  for  offerings 
placed  in  front  of  the  dead,  the  altar  still  bore  traces  of 
baving  originally  been  the  receptacle  for  the  de^ad.  Oua 
more  case*  Though,  along  with  their  advance  from  tb© 
earliest  pastoral  state,  the  Hebrews  probably  divergi»d  some- 
wliat  from  their  original  observances  of  burial  and  iiacriliee, 
tbi*ir  primitive  altars  as  deaeril»ed,  suggest  the  origin  here 
alleged.  They  were  either  of  turf,  and  in  so  far  like  a  grave^i 
heap,  or  they  were  of  undressed  stijucs,  and  in  so  far  also^ 
like  a  gravodieap*  Bearing  in  mind  that,  as  illuatratetl  in  the 
n^^  of  the  flint-knife  fi>r  eircumcision,  religious  usages  are 
those  which  remain  longest  unchanged,  we  may  susjioct 
the  cauBe  of  the  restriction  to  undressert  stonas  for  bnifding 
an  altar,  was  tluU  the  use  of  them  had  f>ersiste<l  from  fJie 
time  when  they  forme«l  the  primitive  cairik  It  is  true  that 
the  earliest  Hebrew  legends  imply  cave-burials,  and  that 
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later  bimnk  were  in  artificial  eaves  or  sepulohres;  but  pas- 
toral tribeg,  wandering  over  wide  [»lains,  eotild  not  cou- 

1  gtaiitlj  have  burieti  tlius.  The  eummon  niw]e  was  probably 
tliat  still  practised  Ijv  such  wild  Semites  m  the  Bedouins, 
trboae  dead  have  ""  stones  piled  over  the  gmve,"  and  who 

[  *•  make  sacritices  in  which  sheep  or  caniek  are  devoutly 
slaughtered  at  the  tombs  of  their  dead  kinsmen: ''  the  piled 
^totie^a  beiii^  thu3  clearly  made  into  an  altar, 

'Ihe  iBagea  of  European  race^  also  yield  evidence  of  this 
ilerivatioa*    Here,  partly  from  BluBt*3  I^ictimiary  of  The^ 

\  <^oyy,  and  partly  from  other  sources,  are  some  of  the  proofs. 
The  most  aneieut  altar  known  is  '*  a  hollow  eliesjt^  on  the  lid 

1  or  metiBa  of  which  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated/*  This 
form  was  aa^oeiatal  with  *'  the  early  Chmtian  custom  of 
placing  the  relics  of  martyred  saints  "  imder  altars ;  and  it 
is  atili  a  standing  rule  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  enclose  the 
relics  <if  a  saint  in  an  altar,  *'  Stone  was  ordered  by  council 
of  the  fourth  century,  from  an  association  of  the  altar  with 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ."  Moret^ver,  "  the  primitive  Chris- 
tiang  chiefly  bcM  their  meetings  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
and  celebrated  the  niysterics  of  religion  U|Kin  theuL"  And 
to  Mr.  Fergitsiton's  Btatement,  that  in  the  middle  ages  "  the 
stone  coffin  became  an  altar/'  may  be  joined  the  fact  that 
our  churches  still  contain  "  altar'tombs.'* 

Thus  %vluit  we  are  clearly  shown  by  the  practices  of  the 
nncivil  126*1,  is  indicated  also  by  the  practices  <»f  the  civilized. 
Ilie  original  altar  is  that  which  supports  offerings  ti>  the 
ficad;  and  bence  its  various  forms — a  heap  of  turf,  a  pile 
ttf  stones,  a  raised  stage,  a  stone  coffin. 

§  139.  Altai's  imply  sacrifices;  and  we  pass  naturally 
from  the  genesis  nf  the  one  to  the  genesis  of  the  other. 

Already  in  %  s  1 1  have  exemplified  at  length  the  custom 
of  providing  the  deceased  with  foo<l;  anil  I  might,  space 
p**rmitring:,  double  the  number  of  examples.  T  uiiglit,  too, 
AwvW  iiti  the  van^tos  motives  avowed  bv  various  peoples — 
1^ 
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by  the  Lower  Calif t^ruiaris,  among  whom  **  the  prit\^t  Je* 
i^mandi  provisions  for  rlie  spirit's  joiiraey ; "'  by  the  Coras  of 
lexico,  who^  after  a  man's  deatli,  '*  pkcej  some  meat  upon 
sticks  about  the  fc his,  for  fear  he  might  eome  for  the  ratth* 
he  former] J  owiied;  "  by  the  Damaras^  who,  briuguig  fi**j(l 
to  the  grave  of  a  relation,  request  '*  him  to  eat  and  make 
merrj/*  and  in  return  '*  invoke  his  blessing  "■  aud  aid,  A 
truth  also  before  illustrated  (§  85),  bui  which,  as  hearing 
ilireetly  on  the  argument,  it  will  be  well  to  re-illustruti* 
here,  is  that  these  offerings  are  rejieated  at  inter%'alt?:  in 
some  plaees  for  a  short  time;  in  other  places  for  a  long  time. 
Of  the  Vancouver-Island  people  w^e  are  told  that  *^  for  some 
days  after  the  death  relatives  burn  salmon  or  vtiiiison  hef<>re 
the  tomb;  "  and  amoug  the  Mosquito  Indians,  "  the  widow 
was  bound  to  supply  the  grave  of  her  husband  with  pro- 
visions for  a  3'ear.*'  When,  witli  praetiees  of  tins  kind,  we 
join  snch  pra<*tiees  as  those  of  the  Karen,  who  thinks  him- 
self STiiTOUuded  by  the  spirits  of  the  departed  dead,  "  %vhom 
he  has  to  appease  by  varied  and  unceasing  ufferings;  *'  we 
cannot  fall  to  recognize  the  tranj^ition  from  funeral  gifts  to 
religious  sacrifices. 

The  kinship  becomes  further  manifest  on  ohsarving  that 
in  both  case^  there  are,  besides  offerings  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  festival  offerings*  The  Karens  just  named  as  habit- 
ually making  oblations,  have  also  annual  feasts  for  the  dead, 
at  which  they  ask  tlie  spirits  to  eat  and  drink.  Of  the  Bodo 
and  DhimSls  Hodgson  tells  us  that  **  at  harvest  home,  they 
offer  fnvits  and  a  fowl  to  deceased  parents/'  Such  yearly 
sacrifices,  oi*cnrriiig  in  November  among  the  natives  of  the 
Ali  xican  Valley,  %vho  then  lay  live  animals,  e<libles,  and 
lowers  on  the  graves  of  tlieir  dead  rrlati%*es  arjd  frieuib, 
'iind  occurring  in  Augnst  amung  the  Puebkw,  who  then  ]duee 
corn,  bread,  meat,  etc.,  in  the  '*  haunts  frequented  by  the 
lead,*'  have  prevailed  widely:  the  modern  Chinese  stilt  ex- 
amplifying  tliem,  as  they  were  exemplitied  by  the  ancient 
Peruvians  and  Aztecs, 
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Moreover  there  are  offerings  on  occasions  specially  sug- 
gesting them.  "  When  passing  a  burial-ground  they  [the 
Sea  Dyaks]  throw  on  it  something  they  consider  acceptable 
to  the  departed;  "  and  a  Hottentot  makes  a  gift  on  passing 
a  burial-place,  and  ask  for  ghostly  guardianship.  In  Samoa, 
where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  roam  the  bush, 
"  people  in  going  far  inland  to  work,  would  scatter  food  here 
and  there  as  a  peace-offering  to  them,  and  utter  a  word  or 
two  of  prayer  for  protection."  Development  of  funeral 
offerings  into  habitual  sacrifices  is  carried  a  stage  further  in 
the  practice  of  reserving  for  the  dead  a  part  of  each  ineal. 
In  Fiji  "  often  when  the  natives  eat  or  drink  anything,  they 
throw  portions  of  it  away,  stating  them  to  be  for  their  de- 
parted ancestors."  Always  when  liquor  is  given  the  Bhils, 
they  pour  a  libation  on  the  ground  before  drinking  any; 
and  as  their  forefathers  are  their  gods,  the  meaning  of  this 
practice  is  unmistakable.  So,  too,  the^Araucanians  spill  a 
little  of  their  drink,  and  scatter  a  little  of  their  food,  before 
eating  and  drinking;  and  the  Virzimbers  of  Madagascar, 
when  they  sit  do^vn  to  meals,  "  take  a  bit  of  meat  and  throw 
it  over  their  heads,  saying — *  There's  a  bit  for  the  spirit.'  " 
Ancient  historic  races  had  like  ways. 

The  motives  for  these  offerings  arc  often  avowed.  We 
read  in  Livingstone  that  a  Berotse  having  a  headache  said — 
"  *  My  father  is  scolding  nie  because  I  do  not  give  him  any 
of  the  food  I  eat.'  I  asked  him  where  his  father  was. 
*  Among  the  Barimo,'  [gods]  was  the  reply."  The  Kaffirs 
are  described  as  attributing  every  untoward  event  to  the 
spirit  of  a  deceased  person,  and  as  ^^  slaughtering  a  beast  to 
propitiate  its  favour."  The  Amazulu  show  us  the  same 
thing.  "There,  then,  is  your  food,"  they  say:  "all  ye 
spirits  of  our  tribe,  summon  one  another.  I  am  not  going 
to  say,  '  So-and-so,  there  is  your  food,'  for  you  are  jealous. 
But  thou.  So-and-so,  who  art  making  this  man  ill,  call  all  the 
spirits;  come  all  of  you  to  eat  this  food." 

So  that  alike  in  motive  and  in  method,  this  offering  of 
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.food  unci  drink  to  the  dead  man  paralleLs  the  offering  of 
food  and  drink  to  a  deity.  Oba^^rro  the  jjoints  of  com- 
mtmity-  The  giving  of  portiotis  of  meals  is  com- 

nion  to  the  two.  In  the  Sandwich  Lalands^  before  the  priests 
begin  a  meal,  says  Cook,  they  utter  a  M^rt  of  prayer,  and 
then  offer  some  of  the  provisions  to  the  deity.  As  with  these 
Polynesians,  so  with  the  Homeric  Greeks:  *'  the  share  wliieh 
is  given  to  the  gods  of  the  wine  that  flows,  and  the  flesh  that 
smokes  on  the  festal  board/'  corresponds  with  the  share  cast 
aside  by  various  peoples  for  the  ancestral  spirits.  The 

like  is  true  of  the  larger  oblations  on  special  occasions* 
W'hen  told  that  a  Kaffir  chief  kills  a  bullock^  that  he  may 
thereby  get  help  in  war  from  a  dead  ancestor,  we  are  re* 
iniiided  that  **  Aganiemnon,  king  of  men,  slew  a  fat  hull  of 
five  years  to  most  mighty  Kronion,'"  When  among  the 
Aniaznlii,  after  *'  an  abundant  harvest  sometimes  the  head 
of  the  \illage  dreams  that  it  is  said  to  him — ^  How  is  it,  when 
you  have  l>een  given  so  much  food,  that  you  do  not  give 
thanks?  *  "  and  when  he  thereupon  makes  a  feast  to  the 
Amatongo  (ghosts  of  the  dead),  his  act  differs  in  no  way 
from  that  of  presenting  first-fruits  to  deities.  And  when  at 
another  time  '*  he  tells  his  dream,  and  saya^ — '  Let  a  sinn^ffer- 
ing  be  sacrificed,  les^t  thf^  Itongo  be  angry  and  kill  us;  ^  '■ 
we  are  reminded  of  siuHifferings  made  among  various  peo- 
ples to  avert  divine  vengeance.  There  is  a  no  leas 
complete  correspondence  between  the  sacrifices  made  at 
fixed  fMr^riods.  As  alnive  shown,  we  find  in  addition  to  other 
feasts  to  the  dead*  annual  fonsts;  find  these  answer  to  tho 
anuiinl  festivals  in  hanonr  of  deities.  Moreover,  the  times 
are  alike  fixed  by  astronomical  events.  The  par- 
]1p1  hohlfi  iilso  in  respect  fif  the  things  offered.    In  bith  cases 

^We  have  r>xen»  goats,  etc;  in  both  cases  bread  and  cakes 
occur;  in  both  cases  the  local  drink  is  giveu^ — wine  where 
it  exists,  <di!4dia  by  Americnn  races,  l^er  by  varituis  tril>es 
in  Africa;  in  Ixtth  fases,  too*  we  find  incense  ust^d;  in  Imth 
cases  flowers;    and,  in  shorty  whatever  consumable  com- 
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moditiea  are  most  valued,  down  even  to  tobacco.  A^?  We 
88 w  above,  an  African  chief  expected  to  get  aid  by  empt  j- 
ing  his  £Duff*box  to  tlie  gods;  and  among  tlie  Kaffirs,  wben 
the  spirits  "  are  invited  to  eat^  beer  and  snntf  are  usnallj 
added/*  Nor  is  there  any  difference  in  the  unAe  of  tirej> 
amiion.  Both  to  spirits  and  to  deities  we  find  unctKiked 
offering  and  also  btimt  offerings*  Yet  another 

Ukene&s  must  be  named,  God^  are  snppoeed  to  profit  by  the 
sacrifices  as  ghosts  do,  and  to  be  similarly  pleased.  As  givea 
in  tlie //iiirf,  Zeus'  reason  for  favouring  Troy  is  that  tliere 
"  never  did  mine  altar  lack  the  seemly  feast,  even  drink- 
offering  and  burnt-offeringj  the  wonjliip  Tiiiit  is  our  due/* 
In  the  Odymey^  Athene  ib  deseribe<l  as  ix>ming  in  j^er^on 
to  receive  the  roaated  heifer  presented  to  ber,  and  as  reward* 
ing  the  giver*  Lastly,  we  have  the  fact  that  in 

sundry  caee^  tlie  sacrifices  to  ghoeta  and  gods  coexist  in  un- 
distingnisliabk  forms.  By  the  Sandwich  Islanders  provi- 
rions  are  placed  before  the  dead  and  before  images  of  the 
deities.  Among  the  Egyptians  **  the  offerings  made  to  the 
dead  were  similar  to  the  ordinarv  oblations  in  hononr  of  the 
gods/'  The  mummies  were  kept  in  closets, '"  <*ut  of  which 
they  were  taken  »  ,  .  to  a  small  altar,  before  which  the 
priest  officiated;  "  and  on  this  altur  were  made  **  offerings 
of  incense  and  libations,  with  cakes,  flowers,  and  fruits" 


§  140.  Little  as  we  should  look  fi^r  mvh  an  origin,  we 
meet  with  evidence  that  fasting,  as  a  religious  rite,  is  a  se- 
quence of  funeral  rites?.  Probably  the  practice  arises  in 
more  ways  than  one-  Involuntary  as  jibstinence  from  fo^xl 
often  is  with  the  primitive  man,  and  caus^ing  m  it  llieri  iloas 
vivid  dre^ams,  it  becomes  a  deliberately-adopted  method  of 
obtaining  inter\news  %vith  the  spirits.  Aniimj/  mnnerous 
savage  races  fasting  has  now,  as  it  had  among  tlie  Jcwh  of 
Talmndie  times,  this  as  one  of  its  motivea  In  other  cases  it 
has  the  allied  motive  of  bringing  on  that  ]n  '  ex- 

citetpent  regarded  as  insjnratioii.     Bnt  \^m\^  Imt 
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originating,  thei'e  is  the*  fafltitig  wliich  rei^ultii  from  making 
excessive  provision  far  tin*  iit^m}.  By  iniplicution  this  grows 
into  an  ncoapted  mark  of  reverence;  and  final  I  v  bec'onii?s  a 
rcH^iijiis  act. 

In  §  103,  it  waB  shown  how  extensive  is  in  matij  cases  the 
dost  ruction  of  proijertj,  of  cattie,  of  food^  at  the  t^nib,  I 
have  quoted  the  j^statenionts  that,  as  a  coii3t*quimff',  among 
tlie  Djaks  burial-rites  frequently  reduce  survivoi-s  to  ih>v- 
erty;  and  that,  on  the  Goki  Coast j  **  a  funeral  is  uanally 
alwiolute  ruiu  to  a  poor  faniilv."  If*  a8  in  some  extinct 
jVoieriean  societies,  eveiy^thing  a  man  had  except  hia  land 
went  into  the  grave  with  him— if  on  the  death  of  a  Tmh 
*'  his  entire  herd  "  of  t*xt*ii  was  sarrifieed ;  the  irnfilicatinn 
is  tliiit  his  widow  and  chiltiren  had  to  suffer  great  wnut, 
Sucli  want  is,  indeed*  alleged.  We  read  that  '^  the  Indians 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  burn  with  tire  lieceased  all  \m  ef- 
fectSj  and  even  those  of  his  nearest  rehitivea,  so  that  it  3iot 
nufrequently  happens  that  a  family  is  reduce<l  to  absolute 
i^tarvation:  ^*  and  that  in  Africa,  among  the  Bagr:^,  *'  the 
family  of  the  fk^t^eiiSLHl,  who  are  ruined  by  this  act  of  super- 
stition [buniing  hm  property,  including  stories  of  food], 
are  supported  through  the  next  harvest  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village."  Now  when  along  with  iheae  facts,  obvi- 
ously relatnl  as  cause  and  consequence,  we  join  the  fact  llnit 
lie  Gold  Coast  people,  to  their  fitlier  mouniiup:  oWrvanees, 

Id  fasting:  as  well  as  the  fact  that  among  the  Dahomana 
"the  weei>iiig  relatives  must  fast;  "  we  can  scarcely  a%*oid 

le  couclnmon  I  hut  what  is  at  first  a  natural  result  of  great 
aerifice  to  the  dead,  beoonies  eventually  a  usagi"  signifying 
aneh  sacrifice;  and  eontinues  as  a  usage  when  no  longer 
nmilc  nrrdful  by  itnpovcrij^hment,  Wc  shall  s^^  the  more 
reiison  fiir  romdudtna:  tliis  on  finding  tliat  fasting  was  a  fun- 
eral rite  among  sundry  extinct  jteopUrs  whose  attentions  to 
fhe  dead  were  fdnborate.  The  Yucatane'iic  ''  fnste*l  fur  tin? 
sake  of  the  dead."  The  like  was  a  usage  with  the  Eg>^)tinns: 
during  the  mourning  for  a  king  *^  a  solemn  faat  was  estab* 
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lished.''  Even  by  the  Hebrews  fasting  was  associated  with 
mourning  dresses;  and  after  the  burial  of  Saul  the  people 
of  Jabesh-Gilead  fasted  for  seven  days. 

This  connexion  of  practices  and  ideas  is  strengthened  by 
a  kindred  connexion,  arising  from  daily  offerings  to  the 
dead.  Throwing  aside  a  part  of  his  meal  to  the  ancestral 
ghosts,  by  diminishing  the  little  which  the  improvident 
savage  has,  often  entails  hunger;  and  voluntarily-borne 
hunger  thus  becomes  an  expression  of  duty  to  the  dead. 
How  it  passes  into  an  expression  of  duty  to  the  gods,  is  well 
shown  by  the  Polynesian  legend  concerning  Maui  and  his 
brothers.  HaWng  had  a  great  success  in  fishing,  Maui  says 
to  them — "  After  I  am  gone,  be  courageous  and  patient;  do 
not  eat  food  until  I  return,  and  do  not  let  our  fish  be  cut  up, 
but  rather  leave  it  until  I  have  carried  an  offering  to  the 
gods  for  this  great  haul  of  fish.  ...  I  will  then  return,  and 
we  can  cut  up  this  fish  in  safety."  And  the  story  goes  on 
to  describe  the  catastrophe  resulting  from  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  because  the  brothers  proceeded  to  eat  before  the  offer- 
ing had  been  made. 

Of  course  the  fasting  thus  entailed,  giving  occasions  for 
self-discipline,  comes  to  be  used  for  self-<lisciplinc  after  the 
original  purpose  is  forgotten.  There  still  clings  to  it,  how- 
ever, the  notion  that  approval  of  a  supernatural  being  is 
gained;  and  the  clinging  of  this  notion  supports  the  infer- 
ence drawn. 

§  141.  From  this  incidental  result,  introduced  paren- 
thetically, let  us  return  to  our  study  of  the  way  in  which 
the  offerings  at  burials  develop  into  religious  offerings. 

We  have  seen  that  for  the  immolation  of  human  victims 
at  funerals,  there  are  two  motives:  one  of  them  being  the 
supply  of  food  for  the  dead ;  and  the  other  being  the  supply 
of  attendants  for  senioe  in  the  future  life.  We  will  glance 
at  the  two  in  this  order.  Remembering  that  a 

man's  ghost  is  sujiposed  to  retain  the  likings  of  the  living 
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man,  we  shall  see  that  among  caunlbals  the  offering  of 
hiimiiti  ileah  to  the  dead  is  inevitable.  The  growth  of  the 
iimgQ  is  well  shown  liy  a  passage  in  Turner's  Sa7nou,  He 
sajs  that  Sama  was  "  the  name  of  the  cannibal  god  of  a 
village  in  Siivaii,  He  was  ineaniute  as  a  man,  who  had 
human  flesh  laid  before  him  when  he  ehosse  to  call  for  it. 
This  man'g  power  extended  to  several  villageg^  and  his  de* 
seendants  are  traced  to  this  day,**  Again,  those  ferocious 
anthroiwphagi  the  Fijians»  who  have  victims  buried  with 
them,  and  whc^e  aijotheosized  chiefs  join  other  gods  to  whom 
**  human  flesh  is  still  the  most  valued  offtTing;  "  show  lis 
phe  entire  series  of  secjuences — ^cannibalisin  during  life,  can* 
uibal  ghost^j  cannibal  deities,  and  human  sacritices  mflde  as 
religious  rites-  So,  too,  was  it  with  the  ancient  ilexicans. 
The  man-eating  habits  of  their  ruling  race  were  accom- 
panied by  slayings  of  slaves^  etc^  at  burials^  as  well  as  by 
slayings  of  prisoners  before  their  ginls;  antl  though  the  im- 
molations at  graves  were  not>  during  their  later  tiinetij 
avoweilly  food -offerings,  yet  we  may  suspect  that  thev  were 
so  in  earlier  times,  on  seeing  how  literally  a  victim  iunju>' 
lated  to  the  god  w^as  made  a  food-offering — the  heart  being 
torn  ont,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  idol,  and  it^  lips  anointed 
with  the  blood.  When,  too,  we  read  that  the  ChilnOias 
offered  men  to  the  Spaniards  as  food;  and  when  Acosta, 
remarking  that  the  Chibchas  were  not  cannibals,  asks  **  can 
they  have  believed  that  the  Spaniards,  as  ^ona  of  the  Sun 
(as  they  were  styled  by  them),  must  take  delight  in  the  bar- 
barons  holocaiistfi  they  offered  to  that  star? "  we  may  su^* 
po**t  that  their  immolations  at  funerals,  like  their  immola- 
tions to  the  Sun,  were  the  remains  of  an  extinct  cannibalism. 
Having  before  us  such  facts  aa  that  some  Khonds  b<  lievo 
tlie  god  eats  the  person  killed  for  him;  that  the  Tahiiians, 
thinking  their  goda  fed  on  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  providi-tl 
theni  witli  su<'h  spirits  by  frequent  .slaughterings;  and  that 
tlie  Tongans  made  offerings  of  chihlren  to  their  gixb*  who 
were  deified  chiefg;  we  cannot  doubt  that  human  sacrifices 
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at  graves  had  originally  the  purpose  of  supplying  hunian 
flesh,  along  with  other  food,  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased; 
and  that  the  slaughter  of  victims  as  a  religious  rite  was 
a  sequence.  The  like  holds  of  slaying  men  as  at- 

tendants. We  have  seen  (§  104)  how  common,  in  uncivil- 
ized and  semi-civilized  societies,  is  the  killing  of  prisoners, 
slaves,  wives,  friends,  to  follow  the  departed;  and  in  some 
cases  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  observance.  By  the  Mexi- 
cans additional  slaves  were  slain  on  the  fifth  day  after  the 
burial,  on  the  twentieth,  on  the  fortieth,  on  the  sixtieth, 
and  on  the  eightieth  days.  In  Dahomey  there  are  frequent 
beheadings  that  the  victims,  going  to  the  other  world  to  serve 
the  dead  king,  may  carry  messages  from  his  living  descend- 
ant. Human  sacrifices  thus  repeated  to  propitiate  the  gliosts 
of  the  dead,  evidently  pass  without  break  into  the  periodic 
human  sacrifices  which  have  commonly  been  elements  in 
primitive  religions. 

In  §  89  were  brought  together,  from  peoples  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  examples  of  blood-offerings  to  the  dead. 
Meaningless  as  such  offerings  otherwise  are,  they  have 
meanings  when  made  by  primitive  cannibals.  That  any  men, 
in  common  with  most  ferocious  brutes,  should  delight  in 
drinking  blood — especially  the  blood  of  their  own  species — 
is  almost  incredible  to  us.  But  on  reading  that  in  Australia 
human  flesh  "  is  eaten  raw  ''  by  *^  the  blood-revengers;  " 
that  the  Fijian  chief  Tanoa,  cut  off  a  cousin's  arm,  drank 
the  blood,  cooked  the  arm,  and  ate  it  in  presence  of  the 
owner;  and  that  the  cannibal  Vat  cans  will  exhume,  cook, 
and  eat,  bodies  that  have  been  buried  even  more  than  throe 
days;  that  among  the  Ilaidahs  of  the  Pacific  States,  the 
taamish,  or  inspired  niedicine-nian,  *'  springs  on  the  first 
person  he  meets,  bites  out  and  swallows  one  or  more  mouth- 
fub  of  the  man's  living  flesh  wherever  he  can  fix  his  teeth, 
then  rushes  to  another  and  another;  "  and  that  amonp  the 
neighbouring  Nootkas  the  medicine-man,  instead  of  doing 
this,  "  is  satisfied  with  what  his  teeth  can  tear  from  the 
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rr>r[ises  in  the  burial-places;  "  we  see  that  horroi's  beyoiii 
our  imaginations  of  p^stjibilitv  aro  oommirteti  Uy  primitive* 
DieOj  and,  among  theiHj  the  drinking  of  warm  human  bh>od, 
Wt*  niiiy  infer,  indetitJ,  tLiit  the  vanipi re-legends  of  Euro- 
pean foIk'lorL%  grew  out  of  BUeh  facts  concerning  primitive 
cannibals:  the  uriginal  vampire  being  the  supjKifled  other- 
self  of  a  ferociiMis  liavage,  still  seeking  to  salisfv  hi?,  blood- 
sue  king  propensities*  And  we  shall  not  doubt  that  those 
blood-offerings  to  the  dead  described  in  §  89,  wen?  origin- 
all  Vj  as  they  are  now  in  Dahomey,  "  drink  for  die  deceased/' 
indeedj  as  there  is  no  greater  difference  between  drinking 
animal  blood  and  drinking  human  blood,  than  there  b  be- 
tween eating  aninnil  Hesh  and  eiitiiig  human  flesh,  hesita- 
tion disappears  on  reading  that  c\*£^u  now,  the  Sanioiedes 
delight  in  the  wann  blood  of  animals,  anil  on  remembering 
that  tlljsses  describes  the  ghosts  in  the  Greek  Hades  as 
flocking  to  drink  the  saerifici^il  blond  he  provider  for  them, 
and  as  being  refreshed  by  it.  If,  then,  bliMxi,  shed 

at  a  funeral  was  at  first  meant  for  the  refreslinient  of  the 
ghost — ^if  when  shed  on  subsequent  occasions,  as  by  the  san- 
guinary Dahomans  to  get  the  aid  of  a  dead  king's  ghost  in 
war»  it  became  a  blood-offering  to  a  supernatural  being  for 
special  propitiation;  we  can  st^arcely  doubt  that  the  offer- 
ing of  human  blood  to  a  deity  witJi  a  like  motive,  is  but  a 
f  nrther  development  of  the  practice.  The  ease  of  the  Mexi- 
cans is  t}*picab  Their  ruling  races  deseendetl  from  eonrpier- 
ing  cannibals;  they  had  cannibal-gf>ds,  whose  idols  were*  fed 
with  human  hearts;  the  priests,  when  there  had  not  been 
recent  saeritices,  reminded  the  kings  that  the  idols  '*  were 
starving  with  hunger;  '^  war  was  made,  in  take  )irisoncr3, 
"because  their  gods  denuinded  something  to  eat;"  and 
thousanils  were  for  this  reason  sacrihced  annually.  When 
we  add  the  facts  thai  the  blood  of  victims  was  separately 
offered:  that  **  the  Tiidiuns  gave  the  idols,  to  drink,  their 
own  bloody  drawn  frimi  tlieir  ears;  **  **  that  the  priests  and 
dignified  perjjons  also  drew  blood  from  their  legs,  and  daubed 
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their  temples; ''  and  that  "  the  eflFusion  of  blood  was  fre- 
quent and  daily  with  some  of  the  priests;  "  we  shall  see  an 
obvious  filiation.  Even   the   records  of  ancient 

Eastern  nations  describe  blood-oflFerings  as  parts  of  the  two 
sets  of  rites.  That  self-bleeding  at  funerals  occurred  among 
the  Hebrews,  is  implied  by  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy 
which  forbids  them  to  cut  themselves  for  the  dead.  And 
that  self-bleeding  was  a  religious  ceremony  among  their 
neighbours,  there  is  direct  proof.  In  propitiation  of  their 
god  the  prophets  of  Baal  cut  themselves  "  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  upon  them." 

The  only  question  is  how  far  this  kind  of  offering  has 
passed  into  the  kind  we  have  now  to  glance  at — the  sacri- 
ficing a  part  of  the  body  as  a  mark  of  subordination.  In  §  89 
were  given  many  cases  of  mutilation  as  a  funeral  rite,  and 
many  more  might  be  added.  Among  the  Xateotetains  of 
North  America,  a  woman  "  cuts  off  one  joint  of  a  finger  upon 
the  death  of  a  near  relative.  In  consequence  of  this  practice, 
some  old  women  may  be  seen  \vith  two  joints  off  every  finger 
on  both  hands."  On  the  death  of  a  Salish  chief,  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  bravest  woman  and  the  man  who  is  to  be  the 
succeeding  chief,  to  cut  off  portions  of  one  another's  flesh, 
and  throw  them  into  the  fire  along  with  meat  and  a  root. 
Paralleling  these  funeral  mutilations,  we  elsewhere  in 
America  find  mutilations  as  religious  observances.  Some 
Mexicans  practised  circumcision  (or  something  like  it),  and 
self-injuries  much  more  serious  than  circumcision,  in  pro- 
pitiation of  their  deities.  The  Guancavilcas,  a  Peruvian 
people,  pulled  out  tliree  teeth  from  each  jaw  of  their  young 
children,  which  they  thought  "  very  acceptable  to  their 
gods;  "  while,  as  we  before  saw,  knocking  out  one  of  the 
front  teeth  is  a  rite  at  the  funeral  of  a  chief  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

Proofs  that  at  funerals  the  cutting-off  of  hair  is  usual 
among  savages  have  been  given  in  abundance;  and  it  occurs 
also  as  a  religious  sacrifice.    In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the 
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oci-aMioii  of  the  vulcanic  cniption  of  1803,  wLcu,  ta  appea 
the  gml&y  many  offerings  were  made  in  vain,  we  are  fold  that 
Ht  length  the  king  Tamehuiueha  cut  off  part  of  his  own  hair, 
which  WHS  t'oiiijidercd  aacred^  and  threw  it  into  the  tnrrent, 
as  the  most  vahiable  offering*  By  the  Peruvianns  too,  hair 
was  given  as  an  act  of  worship.  '*  In  making  an  offering 
they  pulled  a  hair  out  of  their  eyebrows/'  my»  Garcilasjitj; 
and  Arriaga  and  Jos*  de  Acosta  siinilarlj  Jeseribe  the  pre- 
sentation of  eyelashes  or  eyebrows  to  the  deities.  In  ancient 
Central  America  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  waa  a  eaeii- 
fice  of  hair,  Even  among  tlie  Greeks  there  was  a  kindred 
observance:  on  a  marriage  the  bride  sticrificed  a  lock  of  her 
hair  to  Aphrodite. 

Alike,  thenj  in  the  immolation  of  human  victims,  in  the 
offering  of  blood  tliat  flo%V8  from  the  living  as  weU  as  the 
dyings  in  the  offering  of  portions  of  the  body,  and  even  in 
the  offering  of  hair,  we  see  that  funeral  rites  are  paralleled 
by  religions  rites, 

§  142.  Is  there  no  further  way  in  which  the  goodwill  of 
these  invisible  Ijcinge  may  be  secured  i  If  savages  in  general 
think,  m  the  Aleutian  Islanders  do,  that  the  sbadee  of  the 
departed  must  Ik>  propitiated  **  as  l>cing  able  to  give  good 
and  evil,"  will  they  not  ask  this  question  and  tind  an  aflirma* 
tive  answer?  When  alive  their  relatives  were  pleased  by 
applause;  and  now  that,  though  invisible,  t}jey  are  often 
Ti^thin  hearing,  praise  will  still  be*  pleading  to  them.  Henw 
mother  group  of  observances. 

Bancroft  quotes  from  an  eye-witness  the  account  of  a 
funeral  in  which  an  American  Indian,  carrying  on  bis  hack 
the  corpse  of  his  wife  to  the  burial  cave^  expre*^*9  hi^  s<*nse 
of  loss  by  chanting  ht^r  various  \'irtucs,  and  it*  followeil  by 
others  of  the  trilio  repeating  hia  utterance??.  Tbij?  practif^f\ 
w^hich  is  in  large  measure  the  natural  exprp*ision  of  liereavc 
ment,  is  a  prtn^alcnt  practice  into  which  there  enten  also  the 
idea  of  propitiation.     By  the  Tnpis,  at  a  funeral  feast. 
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^'  soDgs  were  sung  in  praise  of  the  dead."  Among  the  Lower 
Califomians,  one  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  departed  is  that 
"  a  quama,  or  priest,  sings  his  praises;  "  and  the  Chippewas 
make  praises  permanent  by  placing  at  a  man's  grave  a  post 
bearing  "  devices  denoting  the  number  of  times  he  has  been 
in  battle,  and  the  number  of  scalps  he  has  taken."  By  par- 
tially-civilized American  peoples,  funeral  laudations  were 
much  more  elaborated.  In  San  Salvador  "  they  chanted  the 
lineage  and  deeds  of  the  dead  "  for  four  days  and  nights;  the 
Chibchas  "  sang  dirges  and  the  great  achievements  of  the 
deceased;  "  and  during  ancient  Peruvian  obsequies,  they 
traversed  the  \411age,  "  declaring  in  their  songs  the  deeds  of 
the  dead  chief."  Like  observances  occur  in  Polynesia.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  death  in  Tahiti,  there  are  "  elegiac  ballads, 
prepared  hy  the  bards,  and  recited  for  the  consolation  of  the 
family."  We  trace  the  same  practice  in  Africa.  The  Man- 
dingoes,  at  a  burial,  deliver  a  eulogium  on  the  departed ;  and 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  like  usage  was  developed  in  a 
degree  proportionate  to  the  elalx)ration  of  their  social  life. 
Xot  only  did  they  sing  commemorative  hjTuns  when  a  king 
died,  but  kindred  praises  were  general  at  deaths.  There 
were  hired  mourners  to  enumerate  the  deceased's  virtues; 
and  when  a  man  of  rank  was  deposited  in  his  tomb,  the 
priest  read  from  a  papynis  an  account  of  his  good  deeds,  and 
the  multitude  joined  in  praising  him — uttered  something 
like  responses. 

Frequently  eulogies  do  not  end  with  the  funeral.  The 
Brazilian  Indians,  "  sing  in  honour  of  tlioir  dead  as  often  as 
they  pass  near  their  <2:ravo3."  AVo  read  in  Bancroft  that 
"  for  a  long  time  after  a  death,  relatives  repair  daily  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset  to  tlio  vicinity  of  the  grave  to  sing  songs  of 
mourning  and  praise."  In  Pom,  for  a  month  after  death, 
"  they  loudly  shouted  out  the  deeds  of  the  late  Ynca  in  war, 
and  the  goo<l  he  liad  done  to  the  provinces.  .  .  .  After  the 
first  month  they  did  the  same  every  fortnight,  at  each  phase 
of  the  moon,  and  this  went  on  the  whole  year."    Moreover, 
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*'  Uurds   and    minstrels    wuro   appuiiited    to    chronicle   hig 
acliieveniout^,  and  tlieir  songs  contiiiwed  tu  be  rt^kearsed 
high  festivak'^ 

The  Hiotivo  paralh^ls  the  religions  mcitivtv  By  the  Aiim< 
zuhi  these  praises  of  the  dead  are  re^R^atetl  for  tl^_syyiiia 
purp«:)SA3  of  gaiiiiiig  f avoiirg  or  ^seapj tig  piuushmeuts.  An- 
gwering  the  reproaches  of  his  brotherV  niigrv  ghost*  a  Zuhi 
says — **  1  do  eall  on  you^  and  laud  yon  by  your  laud-giving 
names-"  Again^  ^*  if  there  is  illness  hi  the  village,  the  eldest 
son  lauds  hini  [the  father]  with  du*  lmul'gi\'ing  nanie« 
which  he  gained  when  fighiing  with  the  enemy,  and  at  the 
same  time  lands  all  the  other  Atnatongo  '*  [ancestral 
ghosts].  Further,  we  IiHve  pnwjf  that  in  their  desire  for 
praise,  these  ancestral  ghosts  are  jealoiii^  ghosts.  When  by 
a  diviner,  it  has  been  detcnnined  whieli  ancestral  ghost  hwA 
inflicted  disease,  this  ghost  is  singled  ont  for  eidogy.  lleru 
h  the  statement  of  a  Zulu  named  Fm jiengiila  Mbanda:^ 
**  Therefore  he  is  cftUed  tipoo  firat,  and  it  u  m\d,  ^So-aod-eo,  son 
of  So-and-Bo/  he  being  lauded  by  his  tuud-giving  natoee;  then  they 
proc5eed  to  his  father,  and  be  too  is  mentioned  in  t^onnexion  with  the 
diBease;  aod  8o  in  time  they  come  to  the  lu£l ;  and  »o  there  is  an  end^ 
when  it  is  said,  '  Ye  people  of  Gwala,  who  did  so-UDd-Bo/  (hii  great 
deeds  being  mentioned),  *coroe  all  of  you,' " 

So  that,  W^ghiuing  with  eulogy  of  the  dead  as  a  funeral 
I'rite,  passing  to  praises  repeated  for  a  time,  then  to  i)rai(Bi*s 
iboth  occasional  and  periodic  that  are  establishedj  we  rise  to 
the  characteristies  of  religious  praises.  Moreover^  the  two 
ai*e  alike  in  the  ascribed  demand  for  them  by  sup<*rDatural 
beings;  in  the  nature  of  them  as  narrating  grt^at  deeds;  and 
m  the  motive  for  them  as  a  raeana  of  obtauiing  l>eiiefits  or 
ivoi*limr  evils. 


I 


S  14:5,   Vet  another  paralleHi*nK     Along  with  praisca  of] 
the  dead  there  go  prayers  to  them.    The  Qambin  **  pray  to! 
d^paHetl  ehlefs  and  relativesr'  and  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
in  times  of  distress  the  jieople  go  to  the  fore.-^t  and  cry  to  the 
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spirits  of  those  who  have  passed  away.    The  Amazulu  join 
prayers  with  their  sacrifices.    One  of  Callaway's  informants 


''The  owner  of  the  bullock  having  prayed  to  the  Amatongo,  say- 
ing *  There  is  your  bullock,  ye  spirits  of  our  people ;  *  and  as  he  prays 
naming  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  who  are  dead,  saying,  *  There 
is  your  food;  I  pray  for  a  healthy  body,  that  I  may  live  comfortably; 
and  thou,  So-and-so,  treat  me  with  mercy  ;  and  thou,  So-and-so,' 
mentioning  by  name  all  of  their  family  who  are  dead/^ 
The  Veddahs,  again,  think  themselves  guarded  by  the  spirits 
of  "their  ancestors  and  their  children;"  and  "in  every 
calamity,  in  every  want,  they  call  on  them  for  aid."  They 
"  call  on  their  deceased  ancestors  by  name.  *  Come,  and  par- 
take of  this!  Give  us  maintenance,  as  you  did  when  liv- 
ing! '  "  A  Dakotah,  when  going  hunting,  utters  the  prayer 
— "  Spirits  or  ghosts,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  show  me  where 
I  can  find  a  deer."  By  the  Banks'  Islanders,  **  prayers,  as 
a  rule,  are  made  to  dead  men  and  not  to  spirits."  Turner, 
describing  the  Vateans,  who  **  worship  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors,"  says  "  they  pray  to  them  over  the  kava-bowl, 
for  health  and  prosperity;  "  and,  describing  the  adjacent 
Tannese,  he  says  that,  sacrificing  first-fruits  to  their  dead  and 
deified  chiefs,  the  living  chief  prays  aloud  thus — "  Com- 
passionate father,  here  is  some  food  for  you ;  cat  it;  be  kind 
to  us  on  account  of  it." 

Only  in  the  supposed  origin  or  nature  of  the  supernat- 
ural being  prayed  to,  do  prayers  like  these  differ  from  tlie 
prayers  of  more  civilized  races  to  tlieir  divinities.  In  the 
TliadyChiy&eSy  Apollo's  priest,  is  represented  as  saying — 
"  O  Smintheus!  if  ever  I  built  a  temple  gracious  in  thino 
eyes,  or  if  ever  I  burnt  to  thee  fat  flesh  of  thighs  of  bulls  or 
goats,  fulfil  now  this  my  desire;  let  the  Danauns  pay  by 
their  arrows  for  my  tears."  So,  too,  Rameses,  calling  on 
Ammon  for  aid  in  battle,  reminds  him  of  the  30,000  bulls 
he  has  sacrificed  to  him.*    Between  the  Tr<gan  or  Egyptian, 

*  Why  Badi  vast  numbers  of  animals  were  slaughtered,  is  a  question  to 
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and  tJie  Zulu  or  Xew  Caledoniao^  there  h  no  differecce  m 
feeling  t>r  idea.  ^J 

Of  course,  along  with  mental  evolution  there  go  modi*  ^M 
fieations  in  the  pvayer^i,  a.^  in  the  eotieeptions  aa^oeiated  with  ^^ 
theni.  The  Uebrew  prophets,  who  in  latef  times  repre&ent 
the  Hebrew  God  as  not  deHghting  in  the  odour  of  offeringis, 
liave  evident ly  adi^aneed  far  enough  to  abandon  that  gross 
kind  of  religious  luibery  which  aakB  material  benefits  pro- 
portifrnate  to  material  sacrifices;  though  it  is  manifest  from 
the  denun(*iatlon9  iliese  propliets  uttered,  that  the  Hebrew 
people  at  hirge  had  not  dropjied  the  primitive  beliefs  and 
practices*  But  while  the  notion  of  tlie  partially  eivilized  h 
not  the  same  in  form  a^  the  notion  of  the  unriviliEed,  it  h 
the  same  in  essence.  The  mediteval  knight  who,  pra^ving 
for  aid  to  the  Virgin  or  to  a  saint,  promises  a  chapel  if  he  k 
delivered,  adopts  the  same  policy  as  does  the  ravage  who 
bargains  with  the  ancestral  ghost  to  exchange  protection  for 
provision. 


§  144,  There  are  sundry  other  parallelisms  which  I  can- 
not spare  space  to  eKhibit  in  full  A  paragraph  only  can  he 
devoted  to  each. 

The  East  Africans  believe  *^  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
know  what  those  they  have  left  behind  them  are  doing*  and 
are  plejLsed  or  not,  acconling  as  their  deeds  are  good  or  evil ;  " 
and  during  a  death-lament  the  North  American  Indians  ad- 
dress the  spirit  of  the  departed,  promising  to  behave  well. 
Here jgi>rj>l>ati on  of_tlie  ajicestral  ghost  is  feared,  ju@t_ae^ 

irlilc!)  no  ifiiw^r  tc^mi  fortliconiinfr^  ^nc*  the  flnt  ediiioo  of  t!ii«  work, 
howiflir,  T  hnr^  vfitDC  Upon  &  clu^.  Id  llic  Rig  Veda  '*  thera  l»  a  pt^^^Ap^  in 
which  Vifilimi  ji  ite^cTibed  n»  canymg  »iriif  the  broth  iiimIo  of  a  tiutidrcd 
buffttloes  »n«l  it  hog.  Elsewhere  H  b  fl»td  (r|,  17,  l}\  'For  th<?e,  Indn,  whom 
«|1  thr-  llrinit*  in  concert  mflirnified,  l>jslijin  nn^  ViRhnu  cookod  a  huittlf^ 
buff^lcM^.^  "  Nr*w  obserre  the  m«>iiitiii^  of  thi«.  The  Muhftbhimtii  ^  d«scribet 
«  ttng  natn^  Itfttitltffitft,  who  used  to  ^Isughter  dallt  two  thouiftnd  hmA  of 
<i.ttle  WIdei>  i^m  tnAnr  otber  aDlniAl^,  tot  use  m  \m  Itltcben  **  to  support  hii 
r^lmue  atnj  dependtiiti^ 


I 
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among  civilized  races,  divine  reprobation  is  feared;  and  ap- 
^DvallB  sought  witli  kindred  motives. 

'^There  is  eWdence,  too,  of  repentance  caused  bj  supposed 
ghostly  reprobation.  Of  .the  Turkomans,  Vambfery  tells  us 
that  "  no  greater  punisiiment  can  befall  a  li\ing  man,  than 
to  be  accused  before  the  shade  of  his  departed  father  or  an- 
cestor. This  is  done  by  planting  a  lance  upon  the  top  of 
the  grave.  .  .  .  Xo  sooner  did  Oraz  j)erceive  the  lance  fixed 
upon  the  high  Yoska  of  his  grandfather,  when  in  the  silence 
of  the  following  night  he  led  the  horse  back  to  the  tent  of 
the  Mollah  and  tied  it  to  its  former  place.  This  act  of  resti- 
tution,  as  he  himself  told  me,  will  pain  him  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  But  it  is  better  to  lie  in  the  black  earth  than  to 
have  disturbed  the  repose  of  one's  ancestors." 

Among  the  Iroquois  "  a  prominent  part  of  the  cere- 
monial [mourning  for  Sachems]  consisted  in  the  repetition 
of  their  ancient  laws."  In  this  we  trace  an  analogy  to  the 
repetition  of  divine  injunctions  as  a  religious  obser\'ance. 

Lighting  a  fire  at  the  grave  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
ceased, we  found  to  be  a  not  infrequent  funeral  rite;  and 
in  some  cases  the  fire  was  kept  alight,  or  re-lighted,  for  a 
long  period.  On  adding  the  facts  that  lamps  were  kept 
burning  in  Egyptian  tombs,  as  also  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Bomans,  we  see  that  maintenance  of  a  sacred  fire  in  a  temple 
again  exemplifies  the  development  of  funeral  rites  into  re- 
ligious rites. 

Expressions  of  grief  naturally  characterize  funerals,  and 
grow  into  funeral  rites:  sometimes,  in  advanced  societies, 
l>eing  swollen  by  the  cries  of  hired  mourners.  It  was  thus 
with  the  ancient  Eg\^)tians ;  and  \vith  the  ancient  Egyptians 
wailing  was  also  a  religious  rite.  Once  a  year,  they  offered 
first-fruits  on  the  altar  of  Tsis  with  "  doleful  lamentations." 
fhiring  an  annual  festival  at  Busiris,  which  was  the  alleged 
burial-place  of  Osirij=i,  the  votaries  having  fasted  and  put  on 
mourning  dresses,  utton^rl  a  lament  round  a  burnt-offering: 
the  death  of  Osiris  being  the  subject  of  the  lament.  Ad- 
19 
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herents  to  the  theory  of  nature-mytlii*  of  coiirse  fiod  a  sji 
IkJIo  immuiiig  for  this  observMiice;  but  lo  othera  it  vnW  ap- 
j>ear  signitieftrit  ihat  this  farther  likeiiei*s  between  fuiienil 
rites  uud  rclif^ioui*  rites,  oemirred  miioiig  per^ple  who  saeri- 
lieed  so  elaboratitlj  to  their  oi'dinar}^  dead,  and  who  were 
eharacterized  by  the  imparalleled  persistence  of  tlieir  eiis- 
toma. 

Along  with  dislike  to  tell  hk  name,  which  the  Mvage 
thinks  will  put  him  in  the  power  of  one  who  learns  it,  there 
goes  dislike  to  niime  the  dead:  the  exer(*ii*e  of  tho  itnplie<) 
power  over  tlieni,  b*^ing  anpixjsed  to  excite  their  anger.  Sc» 
strong  is  this  feeling  among  the  Malagasy,  that  "  they  ac- 
count it  a  crime  to  mention  them  [the  dr*ad]  by  the  naini's 
they  had  when  living/'  Siniila Hy,  auiong  some  peoples, 
the  calling  nf  deities  by  their  true  names  has  been  inter* 
dieted  or  considered  impropen  Tlje  t'hinefte  say  *"  it  is  not 
Ia%vfnl  to  use  bis  [the  supreme  ruler *.e]  name  lightly,  we 
name  him  by  his  residence,  whieh  k  in  Tien  '*  [heaven]. 
Again,  ExcmL  III,  13-15^  proves  that  the  Hebrew  God  was 
not  to  be  referred  to  by  name.  And  Her<KlotUi?  carefully 
avoids  naming  Osiris,"* 

In  Kaffir-land  the  grave  of  a  chief  is  an  asylum :  anrl  in 
the  Tonga  L^^lands  the  eemeteries  whei-e  the  great  chiefs  are 
buried,  have  such  saeredneas  that  enemies  meeting  there 


•  Prof.  Max  Kulkr  thiokt  (ffibbirt  Lietum^  p.  85)  that  this  itMemcni  will 
**flurpri«e"  th<ifle  who  remettiber  itiAt  Herodr>tn«  B»yfl  tho  E^^yptians^  identifiod 
Oeirlfl  wilb  DionjsiM.  Kow  0011? ide ring  ihat  in  Bk,  It,  Ch,  3,  Hi?r€KloiiJs 
pnamlBes  that  oortain  ihinga  '*  conc^mini?  their  religion,**  ho  w»l]  i"i?pc»t  **  onlj 
wh^ai  ooTDpeUed  10  do  so ; "  mud  cobflidenng  that  in  idpntif  jing  fNiris  witli 
DioDjrsui  he  WW*  **  compelled  '*  to  name  both;  tMa  cic«'ption  drws  not,  1  thinks 
|Po  far  much,  WT)<?n  I  mdd  that  in  Booli  TI,  Ch.  fli,  Ht-rodotirs  do^mbc'^  the 
cen?nionlf)«<  at  Busiiiv  as  balng  **  in  honour  of  &  i^od^  whosic  name  %  rt^li^oui^ 
fcriipk*  forbid*  ra©  to  mentton,"  lUkd  that  in  Ch«.  Rfl,  1^2,  170,  171.  0»»rifl  H 
\vk  like  wa7»  refeTT<»d  to  &s  tme  not  to  be  immed  ;  I  think  readers  wiU  he  "  siir- 
priiod^  that  Prof.  Mftji  >l«ller  »haiild  cither  have  been  nnawareof  tht'i'c  fact*, 
OP,  being  aware  of  them^  fthould  have  referred  to  coy  »t<tement  ftS  thotigh  it 
w«r«  budeee. 
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must  regard  each  other  as  friends.  Beecham  says  that  on 
the  Gold  Coast  the  fetich-house  forms  a  sort  of  sanctuary  to 
run-away  slaves.  Here  we  see  arising  the  right  of  sanctuary, 
attaching  to  the  temples  of  deities  among  higher  peoples. 

Speaking  of  oaths  among  the  Nasamonians,  Herodotus 
says  "  the  man,  as  he  swears,  lays  his  hand  upon  the  tomb 
of  some  one  considered  to  have  been  pre-eminently  just  and 
good,  and  so  doing  swears  by  his  name."  In  Sumatra,  "  the 
place  of  greatest  solemnity  for  administering  an  oath,  is  the 
.  .  .  burying-ground  of  their  ancestors."  In  mediaeval  Eu- 
rope "  oaths  over  the  tombs  and  relics  of  saints  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence;  "  and  a  capitulary  required  them  '*  to  be 
administered  in  a  church  and  over  relics,  invoking  the  name 
of  Qody  and  those  saints  whose  remains  were  below."  The 
transition  from  the  original  to  the  developed  form  is  clear. 

Visiting  the  grave  to  take  food,  to  repeat  praises,  to  ask 
aid,  implies  a  journey;  and  this  journey,  short  if  the  grave 
is  near,  becomes,  if  the  grave  is  far  off,  a  pilgrimage.  That 
this  is  its  origin,  proof  is  given  by  Vfiml)€ry  in  describing 
certain  predatory  tribes  of  Turkomans,  who,  regarding  as  a 
martyr  one  of  their  number  who  is  killed,  adorn  his  grave 
and  "  make  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  place,  where  they  im- 
plore with  tears  of  contrition  the  intercession  of  the  canon- 
ized robber."  Filial  piety,  taking  a  more  expanded  form  as 
the  ancestral  ghost  comes  to  be  dominated  by  the  ^host  of 
the  distinguished  man,  the  pilgrimage  to  a  relation's  burial- 
place  passes  into  the  religious  pilgrimage.  Habitually  a 
grave  is  the  terminus:  the  city  where  Mahomet  was  buried 
as  -well  as  that  in  which  he  was  born ;  the  tomb  of  Balia- 
ed-din,  regarded  as  a  second  Mahomet;  the  tope  containing 
relics  of  Buddha;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  Moreover, 
Chaucer's  poem  reminds  us  that  the  tombs  of  saints  have 
been,  and  still  continue  to  be  on  the  Continent,  the  goals  of 
pilgrimages  among  Christians. 

Yet  one  more  analogy.  In  some  cases  parts  of  the  dead 
are  swallowed  by  the  living,  who  seek  thus  to  inspire  them- 
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selves  mth  the  good  qualities  of  tbe  dead;  and  we  saw 
(§  I3tj)  tliiit  the  dead  are  supposed  to  be  thereby  honoui'ed. 
The  implied  notion  was  shown  to  he  assotiiated  with  the 
notion  that  the  nature  of  another  being,  inhering  in  all  frttg- 
mentsi  of  liifi  h^^dj,  inheres,  too,  in  the  imeonsnjjied  part  of 
any  tiling  ineorj)orated  witli  his  body;  and  with  the  further 
notion  that  between  those  who  swallow  different  parts  of  die 
same  food  some  eommunity  of  nature  is  egtablished,  llenee 
aueh  beliefs  as  that  a3(.^ribed  by  Bastian  to  eertain  uegroea, 
who  think  that  on  eating  and  drinking  eo  usee  rated  food 
they  eat  and  drink  the  god  himself — suL*h  god  bc?ing  an 
ancestor,  w^ho  has  taken  his  sliare.  Various  cercinonaes 
which  savages  adopt  are  prompted  by  this  conception;  asj 
for  instancej  the  ehooaing  a  totenu  iimong  the  Mosquito 
Indians,  **  the  manner  of  ol>taining  this  guardian  waa  to 
]>roceed  to  some  secluded  spot  and  offer  \\{i  a  saeritiee:  ^ith 
the  beast  or  bird  which  thereujwn  appeared^  in  dream  or  in 
reality,  a  compact  for  life  was  made,  by  drawing  blood  from 
various*  parts  of  the  body/*  This  blood,  supposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  chosen  animal,  connected  the  two;  and  the 
aniinal^s  ''  life  became  so  bound  up  with  their  own  that  the 
death  of  one  involved  that  of  the  other/'  *  And  now  mark 
that  in  these  same  regions  this  idea  originated  a  religions 
oljserTanee.  itendieta,  describing  a  ceremony  used  by  the 
Aztecs,  my^ — '^  they  had  also  a  sort  of  communion.  .  .  . 
They  made  a  sort  of  small  idok  of  seeds  *  .  .  and  ate  them 
as  the  bo<ly  or  memory  of  their  gods.**  As  the  seed^  were 
cemented  partly  by  the  bloofl  of  sacrificed  boya;  as  Ibcir 

*  We  here  get  it  due  to  the  orifpn  of  variotiB  strftttge  c^remonlcis  by  w\i]ch 
riicia  hin*t  thetiiselTea  to  on?  anoilicn  Michelet,  in  his  Onpine*  du  Dr€ni 
J^tnmh  ni,  315),  wrUea — ^**  Br»tn?  1o  snnj;  Tiui  dp  r^iiti^  c*6trvit  fiour  wiGsi 
dire  ie  fairo  m^me  chiLlr.  C*  STtntwjlp  «i  cipres#jf  se  twjUFO  chcz  iin  frmnd 
nombre  de  ptiiples  ;  **  and  h»  ^ve9  in?tincei  from  TftrilMlt  Mid«nt  mcca.  But, 
H^  Wi^  berip  B<^c  this  pnictiOT  !»  no*  oripni^lly  idoptid  Ifl  i  symbol  ftm  prnotlce* 
%«fi  as  symhoM),  but  ih  prompted  by  tbe  bcliaf  that  &  oomnmnity  of  tmture 
la  tbitl  esUibUih«df  find  &  cy»mmimity  of  powpr  oy«*r  one  m»other.  Obvioiisly 
tbe  escbftikge  of  nftmes  between  larageft  r^mtlta  from  uti  illii^d  b<t)ieC 
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gods  were  cannibal  gods;  as  Huitzilopocbtli,  whose  wor- 
ship included  this  rite,  was  the  god  to  whom  human  sacri- 
fices were  most  extensive;  it  is  clear  that  the  aim  was  to 
establish  community  with  him  by  taking  blood  in  common. 
So  that  what,  among  certain  of  these  allied  American  races, 
was  a  funeral  rite,  by  which  survivors  sought  to  inspire 
themselves  with  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  and  to  bind  them- 
selves to  the  ghost,  became,  among  the  more  civilized,  modi- 
fied into  an  observance  implying  inspiration  by,  and  fealty 
to,  one  of  their  deities. 

§  145.  Thus,  evidence  abundant  in  amount  and  varied 
in  Idnd,  justifies  the  statement  made  at  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  con- 
ceived by  savages  sometimes  as  beneficent  agents,  but  chiefly 
as  the  causers  of  evils,  might  be  variously  dealt  mth — might 
be  deceived,  resisted,  expelled,  or  might  be  treated  in  ways 
likely  to  secure  goodwill  and  mitigate  anger.  It  was  as- 
serted that  from  this  last  policy  all  religious  observances 
take  their  rise.    We  have  seen  how  they  do  so. 

The  original  sacred  place  is  the  place  where  the  dead 
are,  and  which  their  ghosts  are  supposed  to  frequent;  the 
sheltering  cave,  or  house,  or  other  chamber  for  the  dead, 
becomes  the  sacred  chamber  or  temple;  and  that  on  which 
offerings  for  the  dead  are  put  becomes  the  sacred  support 
for  offerings — the  altar.  Food  and  drink  and  other  things 
laid  for  the  dead,  grow  into  sacrifices  and  libations  to  the 
gods;  while  immolations  of  victims,  blood-offerings,  mutila- 
tions, cuttings-off  of  hair,  originally  occurring  at  the  grave, 
occur  afterwards  before  idols,  and  as  marks  of  fealty  to  a 
deity.  Fasting  as  a  fimeral  rite,  passes  into  fasting  as  a 
religious  rite;  and  lamentations,  too,  occur  under  both 
forms.  Praises  of  the  dead,  chanted  at  the  burial  and  after- 
wards, and  recurring  at  festivals,  pass  into  praises  forming 
parts  of  religious  worship;  and  prayers  made  to  the  dead 
for  aid,  for  blessing,  for  protection,  become  prayers  made 
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to  tiiviiiitie^i  for  like  advantagps.  Aneestnil  ghosts  supposed 
to  cause  flisea^iesj  as  gotk  send  pestileuces,  are  gimilarly  pro- 
pitiated by  special  sacrifices;  the  astmljed  motives  of  ghogtB 
and  gods  heiijg  the  same  in  kind,  and  the  modes  of  appeal- 
ing fo  those  motives  the  same*  The  parallelism  nms  out 
into  various  detaib.  There  is  oversight  of  conduct  hj  ghosts 
as  ther©  is  by  deities;  there  are  promises  of  good  behaviour 
to  both;  there  is  peuiteuce  before  the  one  as  liefore  the 
other,  Ther^  is  repetition  of  injunctions  given  hy  the  dead, 
as  there  is  repetition  of  divine  injunctions.  There  is  a  main* 
tenauee  of  fires  at  graves  and  in  sepulchral  chambers,  as 
there  is  in  temples.  Bnrial-plae^  are  ?iometimes>  like  tem- 
ples, used  as  places  of  refuge.  A  distinguished  dead  man  is 
invoked  to  witness  an  oath,  as  GchI  is  invoked,  Secrecy  is 
maintained  i^especting  the  name  of  the  dead,  as  in  some  cases 
rospeettng  the  name  of  a  god.  There  are  pilgrimages  to  the 
graves  of  relatives  and  martyis,  as  well  as  pilgrimages  to 
the  graves  of  supposed  divine  pepona.  And  in  Americaj 
certain  lesi?-eivilized  races  adopted  a  method  of  binding  the 
living  with  the  dead  by  seeking  to  participate  in  the  quali- 
ties of  the  ghost,  which  a  more  civilized  American  race 
parallehHl  by  a  methwl  of  binding  to  a  deity  through  a  kin- 
dred ceremony  for  establishing  conmnudon* 

Can  flo  many  and  sufdi  varied  sJmilanties  have  ariBcn  in 
the  ahscTicp  of  genetic  rclation^bip^  Suppose  the  two  sets 
of  phenonicna  unconnected— suppose  primitive  men  had,  as 
some  tliink*  the  cniisciotisnesa  of  a  Universal  Power  whence 
they  and  all  other  things  proceeded.  What  probability 
wuuM  thcro  l)e  that  to  such  a  Power  they  would  perform 
an  act  like  tliut  performed  to  the  dead  iKxIy  of  a  fellow  sav-  ' 
Rge*  And  if  one  sut^h  conununity  would  not  lie  probable, 
what  would  be  tht*  probability  of  two  sueb  eonununitirs? 
Wbaf  the  probability  of  four?  What  the  probability  of  the 
i^corf*  abnvo  ^pecifie<li'  Tn  tite  absence  of  causal  relation  the 
rduin«Ts  against  such  a  correspondence  would  be  almost  in- 
finitr  to  one. 
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Again,  if  the  two  sets  of  rites  have  a  common  root,  we 
may  see  how  they  come  to  coexist  under  forms  diflFering  only 
in  their  degrees  of  elaboration.  But  other\vise,  how  does 
it  happen  that  in  sundry  societies  the  two  sets  of  rites  have 
been,  or  are,  simultaneously  observed  in  like  ways?  In 
Egypt  at  funerals,  and  afterwards  in  tombs,  the  dead  were 
lauded  and  sacrificed  to  as  their  deities  were  lauded  and  sacri- 
ficed to.  Every  day  in  Mexico  there  were  burial-oblations 
of  food  and  drink,  sla^dngs  of  servants,  offerings  of  flowers, 
just  as  there  were  daily  ceremonies  of  like  kinds  before  their 
gods;  and  images  of  the  dead  were  preserved  and  wor- 
shipped as  were  images  of  the  gods.  Peru\nans  poured  out 
human  blood  on  sepulclires,  and  gave  it  to  idols;  sacrificed 
victims  to  the  deceased  chief  and  victims  to  the  deity;  cut 
off  their  hair  for  the  dead  and  presented  their  hair  to  the 
Sun;  praised  and  prayed  to  embalmed  bodies,  as  they 
praised  and  prayed  to  divinities;  and  made  obeisances  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  If  between  the  father  regarded  as  an- 
cestor and  the  father  regarded  as  divinity  there  is  no  con- 
nexion, the  likenesses  between  these  coexisting  observances 
are  inexplicable. 

Xor  is  this  all.  Were  there  no  such  origination  of  re- 
ligious rites  out  of  funeral  rites,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
understand  the  genesis  of  ceremonies  apparently  so  absurd. 
How  could  men  possibly  have  come  to  think,  as  did  the 
Mexicans,  that  a  stone-bowl  full  of  human  blood  would 
please  the  Sun?  or  that  the  Sun  would  be  pleased  by  burn- 
ing incense,  as  the  Egyptians  thought?  In  what  nnaginable 
way  were  the  Peruvians  led  to  believe  that  the  Sun  was  pro- 
pitiated by  blowing  towards  it  hairs  from  their  eye-brows; 
or  why  did  thev  su]>poso  that  by  doing  the  like  towards  the 
sea  they  would  mitigate  its  violence?  From  what  antecedent 
did  there  result  such  strange  ideas  as  those  of  the  Santals, 
who,  worshipping  *"  the  Great  ilountain,"  sacrifice  to  it 
beasts,  flowers,  and  fniit?  Or  why  should  the  Hebrews 
think  to  please  Jahvoli  by  jdacing  on  an  altar  flesh,  bread. 
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wine,  and  incense;  which  were  the  things  placed  by  the 
Egyptians  on  altars  before  their  mummies?  The  assump- 
tion that  men  gratuitously  act  in  irrational  ways  is  inad- 
missible. But  if  these  propitiations  of  deities  were  devel- 
oped from  propitiations  of  the  dead,  their  seeming  irration- 
ality is  accounted  for. 

We  have,  then,  numerous  lines  of  evidence  which,  con- 
verging to  a  focus,  are  by  themselves  enough  to  dissipate 
any  doubt  respecting  this  natural  genesis  of  religious  o\y 
servances.  Traceable  as  it  is  in  so  many  ways,  the  develop- 
ment of  funeral  rites  into  worship  of  the  dead,  and  event- 
ually into  worship  of  deities,  becomes  clear.  We  shall  find 
that  it  becomes  clearer  still  on  contemplating  other  facts 
under  other  aspects. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

ANCESTOR- WORSHIP    IN    GENERAL. 

§  146.  From  various  parts  of  the  world,  witnesses  of 
f  different  nations  and  divergent  beliefs  bring  evidence  that 
there  exist  men  who  are  either  wholly  without  ideas  of 
\  supernatural  beings,  or  whose  ideas  of  them  are  extremely 
I  vague.  "  When  Father  Junipero  Serra  established  the  Mis- 
sion of  Dolores  in  1776,  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
were  thickly  populated  by  the  Ahwashtees,  Ohlones,  Al- 
tahmos,  Romanons,  Tuolomos,  and  other  tribes.  The  good 
Father  found  the  field  unoccupied,  for,  in  the  vocabulary 
of  these  people,  there  is  found  no  wor<l  for  god,  angel,  or 
devil;  they  held  no  theory  of  origin  or  destiny."  This  testi- 
mony, which  Bancroft  cites  respecting  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia, corresponds  Avith  the  testimonies  of  old  Spanish 
writers  respecting  some  South  American  peoples.  Garei- 
lasso  says  that  "  the  Chirihuanas  and  the  natives  of  the  Cape 
de  Pasau  .  .  .  had  no  inclination  to  worship  anything  high 
or  low,  neither  from  interested  motives  nor  from  fear;  " 
Balboa  mentions  tribes  without  any  religion  as  having  been 
met  with  by  Ynea  Yupangui ;  and  A vendaiio  asserts  that  in 
his  time  the  Antis  had  no  worship  whatever.  Many  kindriMl 
instances  are  given  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  further  ones 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Tvlor's  Primitive  Culture,  But  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Tylor  that  the  evidence  habitually  implies  some 
notion,  however  wavering  and  inconsistent,  of  a  reviving 
other-self.     Where  this  has  not  become  a  definite  belief,  the 
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substance  of  a  belief  is  shown  by  the  funeral  rites  and  by 
the  fear  of  the  dead. 

Leaving  unsettled  the  question  whether  there  are  men 
in  whom  dreams  have  not  generated  the  notion  of  a  double, 
and  the  sequent  notion  that  at  death  the  double  has  gone 
away,  we  may  hold  it  as  settled  that  the  first  traceabl^^  con- 
ception of  a  supematural-bfiing  is  the  conception  gf  a  ghost. 
This  exists  where  no  other  idea  of  the  same  order  exists; 
and  this  exists  where  multitudinous  other  ideas  of  the  same 
order  exist. 

That  belief  in  a  surviving  duplicate  is  produced  among 
the  savage,  and  is  perpetually  reproduced  among  the  civil- 
ized, 13  a  fact  of  great  significance.  Whatever  is  common 
to  men's  minds  in  all  stages,  must  be  deeper  down  in  thought 
than  whatever  is  peculiar  to  men's  minds  in  higher  stages; 
and  if  the  later  product  admits  of  being  reached  by  modi- 
fication and  expansion  of  the  earlier  product,  the  implica- 
tion is  that  it  has  been  so  reached.  Recognizing  this  im- 
plication, we  sliall  see  how  fully  the  facts  now  to  be  con- 
templated justify  acceptance  of  it. 

§  147.  As  the  notion  of  a  ghost  grows  from  that  first 
vagueness  and  variableness  indicated  above,  into  a  definite 
and  avowed  idea,  there  naturally  arise  the  desire  and  the 
endeavour  to  propitiate  the  ghost.  Hence,  almost  as  widely 
spread  as  the  belief  in  ghosts,  may  be  looked  for  a  more  or 
less  developed  ancestor-worship.  Tliis  we  find.  To  the  in- 
direct evidence  already  given  I  must  now  add,  in  brief  form, 
the  direct  evidence. 

Where  the  levels  of  mental  nature  and  social  progress 
are  lowest,  we  usually  find,  along  with  an  absence  of  re- 
ligious ideas  generally,  an  absence  of,  or  very  slight  develop- 
ment of,  ancestor-worship.  A  t^q^ical  case  is  that  of  the 
Jufings,  a  wild  tribe  of  Bengal,  who,  descril)ed  as  having  no 
word  for  go<l,  no  idea  of  a  future  state,  no  religious  core- 
monies,  are  also  said  to  "  have  no  notion  of  the  worship  of 
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ancestors."  Cook,  telling  us  what  the  Fuegians  were  before 
contact  with  Europeans  had  introduced  foreign  ideas,  said 
there  were  no  appearances  of  religion  among  them;  and 
we  are  not  told  by  him  or  others  that  they  were  ancestor- 
worshippers.  So  far  as  the  scanty  evidence  may  be  trusted, 
the  like  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  Andamanese.  And 
though  believing  in  ghosts,  the  Australians  and  Tasmanians 
show  us  but  little  persistence  in  ghost-propitiation.  Among 
the  Veddahs,  indeed,  though  extremely  low,  an  active  if 
simple  ancestor-worship  prevails;  but  here,  contact  with  the 
more  advanced  Cingalese  has  probably  been  a  factor. 

When,  however,  instead  of  wandering  groups  who  con- 
tinually leave  far  behind  the  places  where  their  members  lie 
buried,  we  come  to  settled  groups  whose  burial-places  are  in 
their  midst,  and  among  whom  development  of  funeral  rites 
is  thus  made  possible,  we  find  that  continued  propitiation  of 
dead  relatives  becomes  an  established  practice.  All  varieties 
of  men  show  us  this.  Taking  first  the  Negrito 

races,  we  read  that  "  with  the  Fijians,  as  soon  as  beloved 
parents  expire,  they  take  their  place  amongst  the  family 
gods.  Bures,  or  temples,  are  erected  to  their  memory."  Of 
the  Tannese,  we  learn  that  **  their  general  name  for  gods 
seems  to  be  aremha;  that  means  a  dead  man."  And  the  like 
is  told  us  of  other  New  Caledonian  peoples.  With 

the  Malayo-Polynesians  it  is  the  same;  save  that  with  sim- 
ple ancestor-worship  there  usually  coexists  a  more  developed 
worship  of  remoter  ancestors,  who  have  become  deities. 
Sacrificing  to  their  gods,  the  Taliitians  also  sacrifice  to  the 
spirits  of  departed  chiefs  and  kindred.  Similar  statements 
are  made  respecting]:  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  Samoans, 
the  Malagasy,  and  the  Snmatrans;  of  which  last  people 
Afarsden  says,  that  thoufrh  "  they  neither  worship  god, 
devil,  nor  idol,"  yet  they  ''  venerate,  almost  to  the  point  of 
worshipping,  the  tombs  and  manes  of  their  deceased  ances- 
tors." The  like  holds  in  Africa.     The  people  of 
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Angola  "  are  cuustantlv  deprecating  the  wrath  of  departed 
soiilis;  '•  and  the  Baiubiri  '*  pray  to  Jeparttd  chiefs  iiud 
relatives/*  So  hy  the  Kaffirs  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
*'  lire  elevatfil  in  faet  to  the  rank  of  deities.''  And  parallel 
aeeouut^  are  given  of  the  Balonda,  the  Wanika,  the  Congo- 
m*!.  Quite  different  though  they  are  in  type,  tJie 

lower  Asiatic  races  yield  us  allied  illustrations.  Of  the 
Bhils,  of  tJae  Bghais,  of  the  Karens,  of  the  Khonds,  we  find 
anecstor-woraliip  alleged.  The  Santals'  religion  "  is  based 
upon  the  family,'"  an<l  *'  in  addhiuii  to  the  fainily*god,  each 
household  worships  the  ghosts  of  its  ancestors*.''  And  were 
there  any  douht  aliout  the  origin  of  the  family-god,  it  woidd 
he  removed  by  Macplior9f>n's  atatenient  respeetijig  the 
Khonda^ — *'  The  mt>re  distinguished  father??  oi  the  tribe,  of 
its  hranchesj  or  of  ltd  mib-tli visions,  are  all  remembered  by 
the  priests,  their  san(*tity  growing  with  the  remoteness  of 
the  jx^rifNl  of  their  deaths.'^  Of  Xortheni  jVsiatics,  the 
Kirghiz  and  the  Ostyaks  >Held  further  exauiph^s;  and  the 
Turkomans  were  lately  instanced  as  showing  how  this  wor- 
ship of  the  dead  survives  along  with  a  nominal  monothe- 
ism. Then,  crossing  over  into  America,  the  like 
phenoniena  are  fouud  from  tin?  e^cti'eme  North  to  the  utter- 
most South — from  the  Esfiuimaux  to  the  Patagonians: 
rearliiiig,  as  we  have  seen^  very  elalK»rate  developments 
among  the  ancient  civiliKt^d  races. 

How  aDct*stor- worship  prevailed,  and  wa>  greatly  elab- 
orated, among  the  people  who,  in  the  Nile  valley,  first  car- 
ried civili/jition  to  a  high  stage,  has  heeu  already  shown. 
How  in  tli^  far  East,  another  vast  society  whic-h  had  re^aehe^l 
considerable  heights  of  rulture  while  Europr^  waa  covered 
by  barbarians,  lias  [iractiSf^J,  and  still  practises,  aiieci^ior* 
Nvorship,  scarcely  needs  saying*  And  That  it  has  all  along 
charaeteriieed  the  Hindu  civilization  is  also  a  fart,  though  a 
fact  less  familiar.  With  the  highly-flevelnjM-d  religious  sys- 
tems of  India,  there  coe.xists  a  daily  re-genesis  of  deities  from 
dead  men.    Sir  A<  C-  Lyall  says: — 
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"So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  best- 
known  minor  provincial  deities,  they  are  usually  men  of  past  genera- 
tions who  have  earned  special  promotion  and  brevet  rank  among  dis- 
embodied ghosts  by  some  peculiar  acts  or  accidents  of  their  lives  or 
deaths.  .  .  .  The  Bunj4ras,  a  tribe  much  addicted  to  highway  rob- 
bery, worship  a  famous  bandit.  .  .  .  M.  Raymond,  the  French  com- 
mander, who  died  at  Hyderabad,  has  been  there  canonized  after  a 
fashion.  ...  Of  the  numerous  local  gods  known  to  have  been  living 
men,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  derive  from  the  ordinary  canoniza- 
tion of  holy  parsonages.  .  .  .  The  number  of  shrines  thus  raised  in 
Berar  alone  to  these  anchorites  and  persons  deceased  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity  is  large,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing.  Some  of  them  have 
already  attained  the  rank  of  temples.'^ 

And  now  having  observed  the  natural  genesis  of  ances- 
tor-worship, its  wide  diffusion  over  the  world,  and  its  per- 
sistence among  advanced  races  side  by  side  with  more  de- 
veloped forms  of  worship,  let  us  turn  from  its  external  aspect 
to  its  internal  aspect.  I^et  us,  So  far  as  we  can,  contemplate 
it  from  the  stand-point  of  those  who  practise  it.  Fortu- 
nately, two  examples,  one  of  its  less-developed  fonn  and  one 
of  its  more-developed  form,  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  words 
of  ancestor-worshipi)ers  themselves. 

§  148.  Our  old  acquaintances  the  Amazulu,  whose  ideas 
have  been  taken  down  from  their  own  lips,  supply  the  fii-st. 
Here  are  the  slightly-varying,  but  similar,  statements  of 
different  witnesses: — 

"The  ancients  said  that  it  was  Unkulunkulu  who  gave  origin  to 
men,  and  everything  besides,  both  cattle  and  wild  animals.*^ 

"The  sun  and  moon  we  referred  to  Unkulunkulu,  together  with 
the  things  of  this  world ;  and  yonder  heaven  we  referred  to  Unku- 
lunkulu.^ 

"When  black  men  say  Unkulunkulu,  or  Uthlanga,*  or  the  Crea- 
tor, they  mean  one  and  the  same  thing/' 

♦  Bp.  Callaway  tells  U3  that  "  Uthlangi  is  a  reed,  strictly  speaking,  one 
which  is  capable  of  *  stooling,'  throwinp;  out  offsets ;  '*  and  he  thinks  that  it 
comes  by  virtue  of  this  metaphor  "  to  mean  a  source  of  being.**  We  shall 
hereafter  find  reason  for  thinking  that  the  tradition  originates  in  no  such  far- 
fetched metaphor ;  but  in  a  much  simpler  way. 
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''It  is  said,  UnkuliinkuEu  e&me  intd  bel^^  sad  begmt  men;  he 
gave  I  hem  being;  he  b^gat  them/^ 

^^He  beg&t  the  aDcieDts  of  long  ago;  they  died  and  Left  their 
children;  they  begat  others,  their  sons,  they  died;  they  begat  others; 
thui  we  at  length  have  heard  about  Unkulunkulu.'' 

'« UDkulunkulu  is  ni}  longer  kiiowii.  It  ia  he  who  waa  the  first 
mau;  he  broke  off  in  the  beginning/ - 

*'  Unkulunkulu  told  men — sayings  *!,  too,  sprang  from  ii  bed  of 
feedfl/ '' 

^'Unkulunkulu  was  a  black  mao^  for  we  see  that^all  the  people 
from  whom  we  sprang  are  black,  and  their  hair  is  black. *^ 

After  uothig  that  here,  and  in  other  jiw^^sagea  not  qiiott*«i| 
there  are  inconsistencies  (as  that  sometimes  a  reetl  and  ^nie- 
tmicg  a  bed  of  reeds  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  Unkuhjuknlii) ; 
and  after  noting  that  variatioos  of  this  primitive  ereed  have 
ariflen  siBce  Enropean  immigration,  as  is  shown  by  one  of  the 
statement-s  that  '^  there  were  at  first  two  women  in  a  befl  of 
reeds;  one  gave  birth  to  a  white  man,  and  one  to  a  black 
man;  "  let  ns  go  on  to  note  the  meaning  of  Unkiilunkiilu. 
This,  Bp.  Callaway  tells  ns,  *'  exprea'H'??  anrifjiiitv,  age,  lit- 
erally the  old-fild  *me,  ae  we  use  great,  in  great-great-grand- 
father." So  that,  briefly  stated,  the  belief  is  that  from  a 
reed  or  bed  of  reeds,  came  the  remotest  aoeestor,  who  ori^ri* 
nated  all  otlier  things.  By  the  Ama;niln,  however,  thiss  re- 
motest ancestor  is  but  nominally  recognized*  Propitiation 
is  limited  to  their  nearer  ancestors  who  are  seeondary  Un- 
kiilnnknbts,  called,  in  some  cases,  Onknlnnkiilm,  The  ideas 
eaneetTifng,  and  the  behaviour  towai^Sj  the  remoter  and 
nearer  anee^torg,  may  be  gatliered  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts :— 

'*They  say  that  tfatulunkulu,  who  sprang  from  the  bed  of  rt^da, 
is  dead*" 

^*  By  that  it  began  to  be  eTident  that  Unkulunkiilu  had  nn  longer 
a  son  who  could  worship  him;  ...  the  pfaiBe-giTiiig  dftmea  of  Uo- 
knUinkuIu  nre  lost/' 

'*A11  nations  {♦.«?,,  tribes]  have  their  own  Unkulnnknlii.  Esich 
his  its  own." 

'*  Utahaof^  id  the  prmise-irfvinff  nume  of  our  hotue ;  hs  WM  tht 
first  tn&o  of  our  family,— our  Unkulunkulu,  who  founded  our  houde.'^ 
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''We  worshipped  those  whom  we  had  seen  with  our  eyes,  their 
death  and  their  Life  amongst  us." 

<*  AU  we  know  is  this,  the  young  and  the  old  die,  and  the  shade 
departs.  The  Unkulunkuiu  of  us  black  men  is  that  one  to  whom 
we  pray  for  our  cattle,  and  worship,  saying,  *  Father  ! '  We  say, 
*  Udhlamini  ?  Uhhadebe  !  Umutimkulu  !  Uthlomo !  Let  me  obtain 
what  I  wish.  Lord  !  Let  me  not  die,  but  live,  and  walk  long  on  the 
earth.*    Old  people  see  him  at  night  in  their  dreams." 

Here,  then,  we  see  ancestor-woi'ship  in  but  a  slightly- 
developed  form — an  unhistoric  ancestor-worship.  There 
have  arisen  no  personages  dominant  enough  to  retain  their 
distinct  individualities  through  many  generations,  and  to 
subordinate  the  minor  traditional  individualities. 

§  149.  Peoples  who  are  more  settled  and  further  ad- 
vanced show  us  a  progress.  Along  wdth  worship  of  recent 
and  local  ancestors,  there  goes  worship  of  ancestors  who  died 
at  earlier  dates,  and  who,  remembered  by  their  power,  have 
acquired  in  the  general  mind  a  supremacy.  This  truth  ought 
to  need  but  little  illustration,  for  the  habits  of  ancient  races 
make  it  familiar.    As  Mr.  Grote  says — 

"In  the  retrospective  faith  of  a  Greek,  the  ideas  of  worship  and 
ancestry  coalesced :  every  association  of  men,  large  or  small,  in  whom 
there  existed  a  feeling  of  present  union,  traced  back  that  imion  to 
some  conmion  initial  progenitor,  and  that  progenitor,  again,  was 
either  the  conmion  god  whom  they  worshipped,  or  some  semi-divine 
being  closely  allied  to  him." 

This  stage  of  development  in  which,  along  with'  worship 
of  ancestry  traced  back  a  certain  n\miber  of  generations, 
there  went  a  more  widely-diffused  worship  of  some  to  whom 
the  relationships  were  lost  in  the  far  past,  we  find  paralleled 
in  other  places;  as,  for  example,  in  Peru.  Sun-worship  and 
Ynca-worship  were  there  associated  with  an  active  worship 
of  forefathers.  Avendano,  repeating  the  affirmative  an- 
swers to  his  questions,  says : — 

"Each  of  your  ancestors  .  .  .  worshipped  the  mareayocc^  who  is 
the  founder  or  senior  of  the  village,  from  whom  you  are  sprung.     He 
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ivaa  ml  worshipped  by  the  ladiaas  of  any  other  village,  for  th^y  had 
imother  mareayoce. 

Cliietly,  however,  let  m  rt^mark  that  these  settled  races  of 
America  exliil)iteii  in  their  professed  creeds  the  transfonua- 
tioTi  of  their  remotest  progenitors  into  deities.  Bv  the  Ama- 
znhi,  the  traditional  old-old-cmej  though  regarded  as  having 
given  origin  to  fheiri  and  all  other  things,  is  not  worshipp<:*J : 
he  IB  finally  dead,  and  his  sonsj  who  once  tvorshipped  him, 
are  finally  dead;  awl  the  worship  is  monopolizetl  by  thn*^ 
later  descendants  who  are  reineiid>ered  as  fonndei^  of  tril>es» 
But  among  these  more  advanced  |>eoples  of  America,  the 
niost  ancient  men,  considered  as  still  living  elsewhere,  had 
a  won?hip  which  sulMirdinated  the  worship  of  immediate  an- 
cestors. This  is  well  brought  out  by  Friar  Bohadilla's  cross* 
examination  of  some  Nicaragiiaiis,  Here  are  n  few  of  the 
questions  and  answers: — 

"  Frmr,  Do  you  know  who  made  a  heaven  and  earth  ? 

*^  hidum.  My  parents  told  rae  when  I  was  a  child  that  it  WA§ 
Tumagostat  and  CiputtonaL  .  .  . 

''Fr.  Where  are  they? 

^^  Ind.  T  do  not  know;  but  thej  are  our  great  gods  whom  we  call 
UoUft,  .  .  . 

*'  Fr.  By  whom  are  the  teot€*  served  f 

**  Ind.  I  have  heard  old  men  say  that  there  are  people  who  serve 
tlieiTL  and  that  the  Indians  who  die  in  their  house*  go  under  the 
earth*  aDd  that  those  who  die  hi  biittJes  go  to  serve  the  i^4e». 

"  Pr.  Which  ia  better — ^to  go  under  the  earth  or  to  serve  the 

**Ind.  It  i*  better  to  go  to  serve  the  tmm,  for  tbey  go  there  to 
their  fnthen*. 

*'Fr  But  if  their  fatheis  have  died  in  bed,  how  can  they  see 
tlieni  there  t 

**  Imf,  Our  fftthera  art  these  Uotet.^^ 

Here  are  passages  from  the  examination  of  another  witness 
^the  caziriue  Avaoronltegoan: — - 

**  Fr.  Whd  created  h(*av<?n  and  earth,  and  the  stars,  and  the  tooon, 
and  inan»  and  all  the  reat  t 

'*Inti,  Tamago«tat  and  fipattonal;  the  former  is  a  man,  and  the 
latter  a  woman. 
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''  Fr,  Who  created  that  man  and  that  woman  ? 

^^Bkd,  No  one;  on  the  contrary,  all  men  and  women  descend 
from  them.  .  .  . 

*^Fr,  Aie  those  gods  whom  you  name  made  of  flesh  or  wood,  or 
of  what  other  material  ? 

''/iu2.  They  are  of  flesh,  and  are  man  and  woman,  and  youths, 
and  are  always  the  same ;  and  they  are  of  brownish  colour,  like  us 
Indians;  and  they  walked  over  the  earth  dressed,  and  ate  what  the 
Indians  ate.  .  .  . 

**  Fr.  What  do  they  live  on  now  ?. 

^^ Ind,  They  eat  what  the  Indians  eat;  for  the  plant  (maize  ?)  and 
all  other  eatables  came  from  where  the  teotes  dwell." 
Another  witness,  Ta^oteyda,  a  priest,  apparently  sixty  yeara 
of  age,  who  declined  to  become  a  Christian,  gave  a  like  ac- 
count of  these  ancestor-gods,  answering  questions  thus: — 

**i^.  Are  they  men? 

**iiul.  They  are  men. 

*^Fr.  How  do  you  know  ? 

"  Ind.  My  ancestors  told  me. 

**  Fr.  Where  are  those  gods  of  yours  ? 

*'  Ind.  My  ancestors  told  me  that  they  are  where  the  sim  rises.  ... 

'*  Fr.  Did  they  come  to  .  .  .  your  shrines  to  speak  to  you  ? 

''  Ind.  Our  ancestors  said  that  long  ago  they  used  to  come  and 
speak  with  them,  but  now  they  come  no  more. 

'^Fr.  Do  those  teote9  eat  ? 

*'  Ind.  I  have  heard  my  ancestors  say  that  they  eat  the  blood  and 
hearts  of  men,  and  some  birds;  and  we  give  them  candlewood,  in- 
cense and  resin;  that  is  what  they  eat.*' 

From  other  like  testimonies  given  by  the  thirteen  caziques, 
and  chiefs,  and  priests,  I  will  add  only  the  following: — 

**  Fr.  Who  sends  you  rain  and  all  things  ?  ■' 

^^  Ind.  The  water  is  sent  us  by  Quiateot,  who  is  a  man,  and  has 
father  and  mother,  and  the  father  is  called  Omeyateite,  and  the 
mother,  Omeyate^igoat ;  and  those  dwell  .  .  .  where  the  sun  rises 
in  heaven.** 

Pages  might  be  filled  by  evidence  of  like  meaning. 

AVhat  has  been  given  shows,  like  the  rest,  that  the  remotest 

remembered  ancestors  have  become  divinities,  remaining 

human  in  physical  and  mental  attributes,  and  differing  only 
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in  power;  that  >»eiiig  recognized  in  tradition  m  the  l^get- 
ters,  or  causers,  of  existing  men,  they,  us  tbe  only  known 
causers  uf  an^nbing,  come  to  be  taeitly  regarded  as  the 
eaiisere  of  other  tilings;  *  and  that  they  reside  in  the  region 
whence  the  race  ciime,  which  is  the  other  world  travel  Jed 
to  by  the  dead*  The  statements  of  these  peoples  directly 
imply  that  tranafonnation  of  ancestors  into  deitie?^,  wbii^li 
we  saw  was  directly  implied  by  the  growth  of  funeral  ritea 
into  worship  of  tbe  dead,  and  eventually  into  religious  wor- 
ship, 

§  150*  It  is  saidj  bowevefj  that  ancestor-worship  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  inferior  races.     I  have  seen  implied,  I  liav€ 
heard  in  conversation,  and  I  have  now  Isefore  me  in  print^l 
the  statement  that  "  no  Indo-European  or  Semitic  national 

so  far  as  we  know,  Beeiiis  to  have  ?nade  a  religion  of  wor- 
ship of  the  dead/*  And  the  suggested  conclusion  is  that 
these  superior  races,  who  in  their  earliest  recorded  times 
had  biglier  forms  of  worship,  were  not  even  in  their  still 
earlier  times,  ancestor-worshippers, 

That  those  who  have  another  theory  to  nphold  should 
thus  interpret  the  evidence,  is  not  unnatural.  Every  hy- 
pothesis tends  to  assimilate  facts  yielding  it  support  and  to 
reject  adverse  facts.  But  that  adherents  i:*f  the  Evolution- 
dot'trine  should  admit  a  distinction  so  profound  l>etween 
the  minds  of  different  human  races,  is  surprising.  Those 
who  believe  in  crt^ation  by  manufaeture,  may  consistently 

*  While  eoirectinf  ^ik  ob^pter,  I  hvte  met  with  procrf  tb«t  tbe  mMdm- 
qui toW  differed  (•twl  id^ni  »&d  words  of  primitlTe  peopJi>s^  lead  to  conf 
of  Ihitt  kind.  In  hh  Sanskrit  Ti^*^  Dr.  Muir,  nhowing  the  ctiticfyjlbm  wh 
tli«  imticTit  Rishb  bad  of  ibe  Vcdie  hymuj  ms  compcM^d  by  thc<fuse(T«!f<,  i^mup* 
togclber  ihe  vflriou*  tmaet  In  whicb  9k.  word  Impljiug  this  composltiort  b  MBe4. 
The  «i?vemJ  words  thus  uoed  m«  "making/'  '' f^brlcatiiig,"  '*  begettmc,  fir 
gnMserafing.**  Now  if  in  such  i  liiii^age  ■«  i?aiiwrii,  tbe«e  words  are  eo  im.^ 
l»erf«?tlT  fip<?ciaJi£ed  «a  to  be  indii^erinunntetT  applied  to  tbe  saJrti^  ettt,  we  maj 
wed  imderfltAiid  how  bcupable  nider  lanpiageB  mm%  be  of  axpresftliig  &  dls- 
tfDctlti^D  t>et  ween  begettiti^,  makiiif,  and  creatiiig. 
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hold  Hint  Arymis  atid  Semites  were  suiK-iimtii rally  entlowed 
wirh  higher  conceptions  than  Tiimiiiaiis.  If  speeies*  of  ani- 
mals were  separately  made  mth  fundamental  differences, 
varieties  of  men  may  have  been  so  too*  But  to  ass&ert  that 
the  himian  type  has  been  evolved  from  lower  tyi>e8,  and  then 
*to  deny  that  the  superior  human  races  have  been  evolved, 
iBen tally  a§  well  as  physically,  from  the  inferior,  and  must 
once  have  had  thcuse  general  conceptions  wkich  the  inferior 
Ftill  have^  is  a  marvellous  inconsistency;  Even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  it  would  be  startling;  and  in  the  presence 
of  contrary  evidence  it  is  extremely  startling. 

If  in  their  more  advanced  stages  the  leading  divisiona  of 
tlie  Aryans  habitually,  while  worshipping  their  greater 
ileities,  als+i  wcir?hip]>ed  ancestors,  who,  a<*eording  to  their 
remoteness,  were  regarded  as  divine,  semi-divine,  and 
bninan;  must  we  really  infer  that  in  the  course  of  their 
progress  they  adopted  this  ancestor-worsship  from  inferior 
TEces?  On  tinding  that  by  the  Greeksj  heroes  from  whom 
the  people  of  eac*h  Iricality  traced  their  descent,  were  made 
objects  of  religious  rites,  just  as  by  aboriginal  Peruviana 
and  othere;  shall  we  say  that  while  beeoming  civilized  they 
irrafted  on  their  higher  creed  this  lower  creed?  When  we 
recall  the  facts  that  licsides  sacrificing  to  the  ghosts  of  their 
recent  de^d^  tjie  Romans  sacrificed  to  the  ghosts  of  their 
ancient  dead,  who  were  the  founders  *if  their  families,  just 
as  the  Amazulu  do  at  the  present  time;  arc  we  to  infer  that 
while  Asiatic  nomads  they  had  no  such  worship,  but  that, 
then  worshipping  only  certain  personalised  piwers  uf  Xa* 
turcj  they  adopted  the  religion  of  less  cultured  peoples  as 
they  themselves  became  more  cnltured?  Such  assumptions 
w^onld  be  inadmissible,  even  had  we  no  indications  of  the 
original  Aryan  beliefs;  and  are  still  more  inadmissible  nmv 
that  we  know  what  the  original  Aryan  beliefs  were.  As  ex- 
pressed in  their  sacred  writings,  they  were  essentially  the 
f*ame  as  those  nf  existing  barbarians.  "  The  heroic  Indra, 
who  dc'ljgbta  in  praise,"  and  to  whom  the  liymn  ia  "chaunted 
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at  tlie  sacrifice/*  hoping  to  imp<?l  *'  tho  well-accoutred,  the 
loud-thuuciering,  to  ^uceour  us/*  is  but  the  ancestor  consider- 
ably expanded;  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zuhi  chief 
about  to  sttcritice^  would  equally  well  come  the  words  of 
the  Aryan  mhi — *'  friends  tirivo  hither  the  milch  cow  with 
a  new  hymn*"  If  the  human  derivation  of  Indra  needs* 
furtlier  evidence,  we  have  it  in  the  statement  concerning 
an  intoxieuting  teveragc  made  from  the  sacreii  plant — - 
'*  the  soma  exhilarates*  not  Indra  unless  it  Iw?  poureil  out;  " 
which  is  exactly  the  Ik? lief  of  an  African  respecting  the 
libation  of  beer  for  an  ancestral  ghost.  From  the  Rig- 
Yedtt  we  learn  that  men  who  by  their  virtues  gained  adtuL»* 
sion  to  heaven,  attained  an  existence  Uke  that  of  deities; 
and  these  '*  ancient  pious  sages/'  who  "'  shared  in  the  en- 
jojTuents  of  the  gods/*  were  implored  to  be  '"  propitious  " 
and  to  pnDtect,  Still  more  specific  are  passagea  from  the 
laws  of  Menu.  We  bave  tbe  statement  that  the  manes  eat 
of  tbe  funeral  meal ;  we  have  the  tlirtction  to  the  head  of 
the  family  to  make  a  daily  offering  to  get  the  good  will  of 
tbe  manes,  and  also  a  monthly  offering.  And  the  ideas  of 
savageSj  whose  superior  gods  are  the  more  powerful  ghosts, 
nre  undeniably  paralleled  in  a  further  injunction.  That  an 
oblation  to  the  manes  may  be  obtained  by  them,  the  master 
of  the  house  must  commence  with  an  oblatign  to  the  gods, 
80  that  the  gods  may  not  appropriate  what  is  intended  for 
the  manes! 

Do,  then,  the  Semitic  raee§  furnish  a  solitary  exception! 
Struiiir  cviflence  must  be  assigntxl  bi^fore  it  can  be  admitted 
tlmt  they  dci;  and  no  such  strong  evidence  h  forthcoming. 
Contra ri WW*  what  [Kimtive  facts  we  gather  have  opposite 
imph%*ation.^»  RememlM;'ring  that  nomadic  habirs  are  un- 
favourable to  evohitinn  of  the  glu>st theory,  it  k  mnnifeat 
that  if  tbe  ancient  Hebrews,  like  some  existing  peoplei^,  had 
not  reached  the  conception  of  a  piTiunncntly-existiniX  ghost, 
th*\v  would,  of  course,  bave  no  established  ancestrir-woi-sbip: 
nftt  liecause  it  was  beneath  them,  but  because  the  conditions 
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for  display  of  it  were  not  fulfilled.  Further,  we  must  note 
that  the  silence  of  their  legends  is  but  a  negative  fact,  which 
may  be  as  misleading  as  negative  facts  often  are ;  and  beyond 
the  general  reason  we  have  special  reasons  for  suspecting 
this  illusiveness.  For  among  other  peoples  we  find  tradi- 
tions that  give  no  accounts  of  practices  which  not  only  ex- 
isted but  were  dominant :  the  cause  being  that  extraordinary 
occurrences  only  are  narrated,  and  not  ordinary  occur- 
rences. Interesting  personal  adventures  form  their  subject- 
matter  and  not  social  habits,  which  are  at  best  traceable  by 
implication,  and  in  a  condensed  narrative  may  leave  no 
traces  at  all.  Thus,  to  take  a  case,  the  legends  of  the  Poly- 
nesians say  scarcely  more  than  the  Bible  does  about  the  wor- 
ship of  ancestors;  and  yet  ancestor- worship  was  in  full 
activity  among  them.  Again,  it  should  be  remem- 

bered that  the  sacred  books  of  a  religion  nominally  pro- 
fessed, may  give  very  untrue  ideas  concerning  the  actual 
beliefs  of  its  professors.  Two  facts  already  named  incident- 
ally show  this.  The  Turkomans  are  rigid  Mahometans ;  and 
yetf  making  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  canonized  robbers, 
they  pray  to  their  ghosts.  Similarly,  the  acceptance  of  Ma- 
hometanism  does  not  prevent  the  Bedouins  from  sacrificing 
at  the  graves  of  their  forefathei*s.  In  both  cases  there  is 
habitually  done  that  which  we  should  infer  could  not  be 
done,  if  we  drew  our  inferences  from  the  Koran.  When, 
thus  warned,  we  turn  to  the  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  directed  against  forms  of  worship  which  the  He- 
brews had  in  common  with  other  races,  we  are  reminded 
that  the  religion  embodied  in  the  Bible  differed  greatly 
from  the  popular  religion.  Besides  the  idolatry  persisted 
in  notwithstanding  reprobation,  there  was  tree-woi'ship; 
and  the  ceremonials,  equally  low  with  those  of  semi-civilized 
peoples  in  general,  included  prostitution  in  temples.  More- 
over, the  association  of  mourning  (lress(»s  with  fastin^r,  as 
well  as  the  law  against  self-bleeding  and  cutting-off  the  hair 
for  the  dead,  imply  primitive  funeral  rites  like  those  of 
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imce^tor-worftbipijers  in  general.  Nor  k  t\m  all  On  nuil 
ing  an  offering  of  first-fruits  tu  Jahvehy  the  sacriticer  b 
required  to  aay  that  he  has  not  "  given  ought  thereof  for  the 
ciead/^  Henec,  the  eonehii^ion  mtnt  He  that  ancestor- wor 
ship  bad  dcveloj^d  as  far  as  nomadic  habiti^  allowed,  Wfore* 
it  was  repreaaed  by  a  higher  worship.  But  be  thert* 

or  be  there  not  adequate  reason  for  aseribing  a  parti  ally- 
de%^eloped  ancestor-woi^ship  to  the  Hebrewe*,  there  is  evidence 
that  it  has  existed,  and  continnes  to  exist,  among  other  Sem- 
itic peoples*  In  a  paper  entitled  '*  Le  culte  des  aneetre? 
divinisfe  dans  F Yemen/'  contained  in  the  Vt^npteg  renthw 
of  the  French  Academy,  M,  Lenormant,  after  comnienting 
on  some  inscriptions,  says: — 

*^Here,  then^  we  bave  twice  repealed  a  whole  serie*  of  human 
persous,  decidedly  deceased  aocestars  or  relations  of  the  author  of 
the  dedication.  Their  aames  are  aecompanied  with  the  titles  they 
bore  during  lifetime*  They  are  invoked  by  their  desceadanti*  at  the 
Siune  time,  in  the  iaine  degree  f  runk),  with  the  same  inlentioD,  us  the 
gods  [mentioned  in  the  same  formula] ;  being,  in  short,  completely 
plaeud  on  a  par  with  tlie  inliabitanta  of  heaven.  *  .  .  Tliey  incon- 
tefttably  are  deified  persons^  objects  of  a  family  worship,  and  gods  or 
genii  ia  the  belief  of  the  people  of  their  race." 
Kindred  evidence  1.^  furnished  by  the  following  pa^^age 
from  the  £iisai'  ^wr  thwioire  des  Arahe^oi  M,  Caussin  de 
Per<*evaL  Speaking  of  the  time  of  Mahomet,  he  says  the 
greatest  part  of  the  nation  [/.  f-,  all  who  were  not  either  Jews 
or  Christians  1  were  pajsrai^s, 

**They  had  a  great  number  of  deities;  each  tribe  and  nearly  each 
family  had  one  which  they  held  in  3t*eeial  honour.  They  admitted^ 
ho  Winer,  the  existence  of  a  Stipreme  God  (Allah)*  with  whom  the 
othf^r  tieities  were  powerful  intercessors.  .  .  .  Some  believed  that  at 
death  all  was  at  SO  eod ;  others  belie v«!d  in  a  resurrection  and  an- 
other life/* 

Several  significant  implication^^  incnr  here.  The  fact 
last  nairied  rt*niind<5  uh  of  th^  anrient  Hid^rew  belief .  or  no- 
l>elief-  Fnrther,  this  difference  of  opinion  among  Arabs, 
gome  of  whom  are  stationary  and  some  wandering,  harmo 
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nizes  with  the  suggestion  above  made,  that  nomadic  liabits 
are  less  favourable  than  the  habits  of  settled  life  to  a  per- 
sistent ghost-propitiation  with  all  its  sequences.  Respecting 
the  idea  of  a  supreme  deity,  accompanying  ancestor-wor- 
ship among  them,  it  is  manifest  that  wandering  hordes,  com- 
ing in  frequent  contact  with  relatively-civilized  peoples, 
would  inevitably  acquire  it  from  them;  as,  from  their  Eu- 
ropean visitors,  it  is  now  acquired  by  savages.  But  that  the 
beUef  so  acquired  is  vague  and  superficial,  is  shown  us  by 
the  existing  Bedouins;  whose  Mahometanism,  according  to 
Mr.  Palgrave,  is  of  the  most  shadowy  kind,  while  the  reality 
of  their  ancestor-worship  is  proved  by  the  sacrifices  they 
"  devoutly  "  make  at  tombs.  No  more,  then,  of  Semites 
than  of  Aryans  can  ancestor-worship  be  denied. 

§  151.  Mythologists,  however,  say  that  these  observ- 
ances have  a  moral  rather  than  a  religious  character.  Let 
us  contemplate  this  proposed  distinction  under  its  concrete 
aspects. 

When  Nicaraguans  are  described  as  having  adored  the 
teotes,  said  by  them  to  be  the  ancient  men  from  whom  they 
descended,  we  may  accept  the  fact  as  it  stands,  for  these 
people  were  of  inferior  race;  but  when,  in  the  rnstitxites  of 
Menu^  we  read  that  "  the  sons  of  Marichi  and  of  all  the 
other  Blshis  [ancient  sages],  who  wei-e  the  offspring  of 
Menu,  son  of  Brahmfi,  are  called  the  companies  of  Pitris, 
or  forefathers,"  we  must  understand  the  fatherhood  not 
literally  but  metaphorically:  these  people  were  Aryans.  If 
one  of  the  Amazulu,  sacrificing  a  bullock,  begins  by  inviting 
'•  the  first  Itongo  who  is  known  "  (oldest  ancestral  ghost), 
or  in  other  cases  is  careful  to  name  first  a  ghost  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  angry  because  he  has  not  been  propitiated,  the 
ieicX  exhibits  the  cnide  ideas  of  a  race  incapable  of  high 
civilization.  If,  however,  the  Institutes  of  Menu  say — 
"  Let  an  offering  to  the  ^rods  bo  made  at  the  l>eginning  and 
end  of  ihesrdddha:  it  must  not  begin  and  end  with  an  offer- 
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Ing  to  aiJt^egtor^;   fur  he  who  l»egiiis  aTid  ends  it  with  an 
(jblatiou  to  tlte  Pitris^  qiiicklv  peris^lies  widi  Jus  progeny;  " 
we  Hi  list  J  seeing  the  pfovf?<I  ceparitieif^  of  the  Arynn  luind^ 
flistingubh  between  the  religious  sentiineuT  prumptiii^  one 
part  of  the  sacritioe,  and  the  moral  sentiment  promi>ting 
the  other.    Negroes  who,  when  suffering,  go  to  the  wo<kI» 
and  erv  for  help  to  the  i?pirit8  of  dead  relativesj  show  hy 
thej§c*  acts  tlie  grovelling  nature  of  their  race;  and  we  must 
not  confound  with  their  low  coneeptions  those  high  concep- 
tionsi  of  the  Iraiiiani^  implied  in  tlie  Khorda  Avestu,  wher^J 
the  son  Is  of  forefathers  are  called  n[Kin  in  prayers:  thesaJ 
f^xpress  tilial  feeling  only.     Obviouisly,  the  frerinent  saeriJ 
lices  hy  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  honoured  their  deiid^l 
namely,  three  '*  festivals  of  the  seasons,"  t%velve  **  fe?^tivaI»J 
of  the  month/'  and  twelve  •*  festivals  of  the  half-month/'l 
f orme<l  part  of  their  religion ;  for  were  they  not  Turanians  1 
and  ancei^tor-worshippers?    Quite  otherwise,  however,  musti 
we  interpret  the  offerings  made  by  the  Komans  to  their 
Lares,  on  the  eaUwh^  ntmes^  and  iihs  of  every  monfh;  for 
these  were  merely  marks  of  proper  respect  to  foi-efnthei-s- 
The  act  of  a  savage  who  at  each  meal  thn>ws  aside  somal 
focwl  and  drink  f*ir  tlie  s]>irits  of  the  dead,  shows  a  wish  to 
^propitiate  which  was  not  felt  by  the  Roman  who  offered  a 
srtion  of  each  meal  to  hi§  Lares*    And  if,  on  going  abroad, 
tlie  Roman  prayed  to  his  Lares  for  a  happy  return,  he  did  not 
ascribe  to  them  a  power  such  as  is  asm^bcd  ta  gbost.s  of  rela- . 
tivcg  by  the  Indian  or  Veddah  who  asks  their  aid  when  heJ 
go€*^  hunting.     Still  less  mn^t  w^e  suppose  any  similaritvl 
between  tJie  ideas  uf  tlie  sangninary  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  I 
ChilH'hn-s  Dfthomans,  Ashantis,  and  others^  who  immolatel 
virtiin^  at  fnneruls,  an<l  the  ideas  r»f  tho^  early  Rom  ana] 
who  offered  up  human  sacrifices  at  tombs.    Considering  thalJ 
the  Roniflua  In^Ionged  to  one  of  the  noble  iyi^m  of  man,  wel 
must  eonclude  that  they  adopted  this  habit  from  baser  tvpeai 
arounr!  tliem. 

What  shall  we  say  of  such  modes  of  interpretation  *    We 
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may  say  at  least  this,  that  were  he  allowed  equal  licence  in 
dealing  with  facts,  the  feeblest  dialectician  might  safely 
undertake  to  establish  any  proposition  that  could  be  named. 

§  152.  How  unwarranted  is  the  assertion  that  the  supe- 
rior races  have  not  passed  through  this  lower  cult,  will  be 
again  seen  on  remembering  that  down  to  the  present  time, 
ancestor-worship  lingers  among  the  most  civilized  of  them. 
Throughout  Europe  it  still  shows  itself,  here  feebly  and  there 
with  some  vigour,  notwithstanding  the  repressive  influence 
of  Christianity. 

Even  Protestants  yield  undeniable  traces  of  the  aborigi- 
nal ideas  and  sentiments  and  acts.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to 
the  decoration  of  graves  with  flowers,  reminding  us  of  the 
placings  of  flowers  on  graves  by  ancestor-worshipping  peo- 
ples who  also  offered  flowers  to  their  deities;  for  this  prac- 
tice, spreading  with  the  ritualistic  reaction,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  a  revived  Catholicism.  I  refer  rather  to  cer- 
tain less  obtrusive  facts.  Dead  parents  are  often  thought 
oi  among  us  as  approving  or  disapproving.  They  are  figured 
in  the  minds  of  relatives  as  though  they  knew  what  was 
being  done,  and  as  likely  to  be  hurt  by  disregard  of  their 
injunctions.  Occasionally  a  portrait  is  imagined  to  look 
reproachfully  on  a  descendant  who  is  transgressing;  and  the 
anxiety  not  to  disobey  a  dying  wish  certainly  acts  as  a  de- 
terrent So  that,  indefinite  though  their  forms  have  be- 
come, the  aboriginal  notions  of  subordination  and  propitia- 
tion have  not  wholly  disappeared. 

It  is,  however,  among  Catholic  peoples  that  this  primi- 
tive religion  most  distinctly  shows  itself.  The  mortuary 
chapels  in  cemeteries  on  the  Continent,  are  manifestly 
homologous  with  the  elaborate  tombs  of  the  ancients.  Tf 
erecting  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin  is  an  act  of  worship,  then 
the  sentiment  of  worship  cannot  be  wholly  al)sent  if  tlio 
erected  chapel  is  over  a  dead  parent.  And  though  mostly 
the  prayen  in  such  chaj)els,  or  at  graves,  are  only  for  the 
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dead;  I  am  told  bj  two  Freneli  Catholit's  that  exf-eittionally* 
when  a  pious  parent  is  siipjiosed  to  be  not  in  piirgntory  but 
ill  teaTen,  there  are  prayers  to  the  dead  for  iiiren-essioa* 
A  French  correspondent  qiiestions  this;  but  he  adniita  that 
men  and  women  who  have  died  in  the  oiloiir  of  s>anctitj,  are 
ranonized  by  popular  opinion  and  adortnL  **  Ainsi>  j*ai  vn, 
en  Bretagne,  le  tomljeiiu  iFun  pi*etre  tres  pieux  et  trSs  ehar- 
itable:  it  ^ait  eon  vert  de  eouronne^;  on  s*y  rendait  en  foule 
iepritrde  procnrer  de^  guerisonsj  de  veiller  aur  lea  enfants/* 
etc.  Accepting  only  thi.%  !as>t  statement  as  tni.^t worthy,  it 
proves  that  the  primitive  religion  lingers  yet. 

Even  clearer  prr>i»f  that  it  lingers  is  yielded  by  the  stiU- 
esttant  customs  of  feedin*^  the  gpirits,  l>oth  annually  and  at 
other  times*  If  we  read  of  periwlic  feasts  for  tlie  dead 
among  extinct  nations,  or  now  among  the  existing  Chinese, 
and  regani  such  ftb^ervanees  as  parts  of  their  ancestor-wor- 
ship; and  if  we  learn  that  the  feast  of  AH  Souk  and  sundry 
kindred  obeervances  are  continued  yet  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  both  by  Teutons  and  Celt^;  can  we  deny  that  an 
original  ancestor-worship  i^  implieii  by  them?* 


*  Tbe  fallowing  illuatr&tir^  passAge  ba^  hmn  tranfllabed  for  me  t — ^*  Romiti 
Citbolic  peasimia  do  out  forget  all  the  year  roimd  to  care  for  the  wella^r^  of 
the  souls  of  tbdr  dead.  T(il*  crtist*  of  the  tuble  «Te  collected  Ihroughoyt  *he 
week^  Kod  on  Saturdaj  night  itre  thrown  into  the  hearthfitv ;  that  thej  may 
flepve  a*  ftKid  for  the  soub  during  the  following  holj  daj.  Anj  soup  which 
drops  on  the  t&ble  .  .  .  ia  left  to  the  poor  bouIa.  Wlien  a  woman  preparer 
th(^  dough,  she  casta  l>eliifid  her  a  handful  of  flour,  and  throws  a  p^i^ee  of 
dough  into  the  furnace ;  wbt'u  «he  bake^*  Httle  cakes,  sht*  puts  some  fat  into 
the  pan  and  the  firnt  cake  into  the  6re.  Wood-cuttera  put  tittle  fileeefl  of 
bread  which  haTc  be^oome  too  dry,  upon  the  tree  trunks :  «lt  for  the  poor 
sotitg,  .  .  .  When  the  time  of  All  Souls  is  approaching,  the  aame  care  for  the 
deceased  ts  shown  more  Tividlj.  In  cTery  bouse  a  light  i»  kept  burning  all 
nlj^ht  \  the  tamp  u  no  lunger  filled  with  oil  but  with  fat  -  a  door,  or  at  lasflt 
a  window  J  remains  tipen,"  and  the  supper  fa  left  on  the  tahh?,  even  with  smme 
add) lions  ;  "  people  go  to  bed  eartier^ — ail  to  let  the  dror  littt«*  utin^b  entr*r 
without  being  distnrlted.  ,  .  .  Such  U  the  eusloin  of  the  pi'asanra  tif  ths 
Tyrol,  Old   ISavaria,  tTppt^r   Palatinate^  and  Gorman  Bofecmia.'*— /focAAo^ 
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S  153.  See,  then,  how  fully  induction  justifies  deduc- 
tion; and  verifies  the  inference  suggested  in  the  Ust  chapter. 

Taking  the  aggregate  of  human  peoples — tribes,  soi^-ie- 
ties,  nations — we  find  that  nearlv  all  of  them,  if  not  literally 
all,  have  a  belief,  vague  or  distinct,  in  a  reviving  other-self 
of  the  dead  man.  Within  this  class  of  peoples  we  find  a  clas^ 
not  quite  so  large,  by  the  members  of  which  the  other-self 
of  the  dead  man  is  supposed  to  exist  for  a  time,  or  always, 
after  death.  Xearly  as  numerous  is  the  class  of  peoples  in- 
cluded in  this,  who  show  us  ghost-propitiation  at  the  funeral, 
and  for  a  subsequent  interval.  Then  comes  the  narrower 
class  contained  in  the  last — those  more  advanced  peoples 
who,  along  with  the  belief  in  a  ghost  which  permanently 
exists,  show  us  a  persistent  ancestor-worship.  Again,  some- 
what further  restricted,  though  by  no  means  small,  we  have 
a  class  of  peoples  whose  worship  of  distinguisheil  ancestors 
partially  subordinates  that  of  the  undistinguished.  And 
eventually,  the  subonlination  growing  more  decided,  l>e- 
comes  marked  where  these  distinguished  ancestors  were 
leaders  of  conquering  races. 

Even  the  words  applied  in  more  advanced  societies  to 
di£Ferent  orders  of  supernatural  beings,  indicate  by  their 
original  community  of  meaning,  that  this  has  been  the 
course  of  genesis.  The  fact  cited  al>ovo,  that  among  rlie 
Tannese  the  word  for  a  god  means  litenilly  a  dead  man.  is 
typical  of  facts  everywhere  found.  Gln>st,  spirit,  demon — 
names  at  first  applied  to  the  other-self  without  distinctions 
of  character — come  to  l>e  diflFerently  applieil  as  ascril)ed  dif- 
ferences of  character  arise:  the  shade  of  an  enemy  In^^onies 
a  de^^l,  and  a  friendly  shade  l>econies  a  divinity.  Where 
the  conceptions  have  not  developed  far,  there  are  no  differ- 
entiated titles,  and  tlie  distinctions  made  by  us  cannot  he 
expressed.  The  early  Spanish  missionaries  in  America  were 
inconvenienced  by  finding  that  the  only  native  word  they 
could  use  for  God  also  meant  <levil.  Tn  Greek,  SaifiMv  and 
^609  are  interchanireable.     By  -Eschylus,   Agamemnon's 
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ebililrcii  are  represented  as  appealiug  to  their  father's  ghoet 
ag  to  ft  god.  JSuj  loo^  with  the  KouiaiiB.  BesiJeii  the  nu- 
gpQcialized  use  of  d4mnon^  wliich  means  an  angel  or  geuius, 
good  or  bad,  we  tiinl  the  un§|>eeialized  use  of  fhits  tor  god 
and  ghost.  On  toiubs  the  muju^s  wen?  called  gods;  and  a 
law  directs  that  **  the  rightB  of  the  man^^godB  are  to  bo 
kept  aaered*"  Similarly  with  the  Hebrews.  Isaiah,  n^pre- 
Mentiiig  liini&elf  am  coiiimauded  to  reject  it,  quott^s  a  ^ninent 
l>elief  iiiiplyiiig  aueh  identification: — "  aSj^A  when  tiiey  say 
nnto  you,  *  Consult  the  ghost-seers  and  the  wijcardg,  that 
chirp  and  that  mutter!  Should  not  people  consult  their 
gods,  even  the  dead  on  behalf  of  the  living? '  ■'  When  Saul 
goes  to  question  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  the  expression  of  the 
enchantress  is — -**  I  saw  gods  [€lnh*t*i\  aacending  out  of  the 
earth:*'  god  and  ghost  being  thus  nsed  as  equivalents** 
Kven  in  our  own  daj  the  kinship  is  tra<'eahle*  The  state- 
ment that  (iikI  is  a  spirit,  shows  the  apijlication  of  a  term 
which,  otherwise  applied,  signifies  a  human  soul.  Only  by 
its  qualif>ang  epithet  is  the  meaning  of  Holy  Gha^t  distin- 
guished from  the  meaning  of  ghost  in  genemh  A  divHne 
being  is  still  denoted  by  words  that  i>riginally  meant  the 
breath  whieh,  deBcrtini;  a  man's  body  at  death,  was  supposed 
to  eonstitute  the  surviving  part. 

Do  not  these  various  evidences  warrant  the  suspicion 
that  from  the  ghost,  once  unifonnly  cont^eived,  have  arisen 
the  various]y-<u»ni*eive<l  supernatural  beings?  We  u>ay 
xnii^r.aprmrk  that  in  confomiity  with  the  law  of  Evolution, 

♦  Caui^ernuij^  ihe  first  of  ttiMc  p*M«ge*»  whiob  m  pren  ae  rendered  to  1^ 
&>fik  ^f  ImtuMh  (1870),  GlievTie  fp.  33)  expbjua  th»t  ^ali  fcro  sfilrrtii  of  de- 
pa  rioil  natioEiAl  berw**  [hi  Tfkf  Ptophrtifn  ^/  hui^h  nS82)  he  tnnea  lh« 
friLOjiliiticin ;  eff|>cd!i3lj  bj  clianging  godi*  iuio  |jjt»d — a  rendi'rin|r  of  ^Mtni, 
which  i^Rrc**  with  accepted  idea*  imiob  bctt*r  ihAn  it  agrew  with  the-  c^Qteirt,] 
ConwMTiiDft  the  »econd  paaimge  the  SpceJ&tr'A  Commeiilfcry  ««r»— "  ft  lis  po^i* 
W«  that  d^kim  la  here  UHed  to  ft  geiLmd  »*ii^  of  t  imprmisturut  iippi?iirBiicc, 
Hihcr  ao^cl  or  flptrit."  And  Eieneii  fpimj^Tk?  \\,  p.  22^1:  ''Thert  is  iio  dfmbt 
th*l  iiriginaU^  the  higher  bciopr?,  the  nbj<?iH*i  uf  iiiaa'*  fear  <ffci?/iJ,  were  itidi- 
OM^I  bj  \i  [the  nurite  tiohtm\  m  thit  this  name  too  aralU  as  aa  arpoii^bt  iv 
•  of  a  former  plui-allly  of  godi*** 


there  will  'i^rejcj-  msLLj  -zz-iir  ?!aDei€^iD<i&f  fur  «f  ctnnwjr- 
tioDS  ori^iiULLij  iait-  Tiir  ^^T'ir^  i-f  lii*  aead.  f  [cmins,  it 
a  primitiTe  trii*,  Ai  iirrtl  rr  •^"'riif-  zaeznrie!^  --f  irLii:i  iir*- 
but  fittle  di=ciagTii?ii**-  f r  ir.  >ifr  JiZfCciit-r,  vi_  rr-:»^  zu.tre 
imd  mcwe  disriiigrniiiirL  Af  i«'.>:-k^ties>  Aaxmeie.  and  nf  Tra- 
ditions, kieal  jzkd  sezzrThL  a^^-Tnnulate  aai  <!iamplbcaTe^  tbeae 
once-amilar  hiuiiai:  ^>Til5x.  ac^qmiing  in  lie  pcyniar  mind 
differences  of  ciairaeT^r  hiii  inqK'TtMnce^  "BiE  drrersre:  until 
their  original  cominvjihy  oi  ntrore  betwr^ne*  actroelr  reiccc- 
nizahle. 

Expecting,  iLeiu  heteri:<genec»ii5  modincitions  r»f  xhem^ 
mnltipljring  in  th<<U£^L:  &«  p^opnlatioos  increase,  ever  sftrEtad* 
ing  into  more  varied  hal>itatsw  and  tezkding  MMitinnallT  to 
fill  every  place  in  Nature  that  can  be  odcnpieii  let  tis  now 
contemplate  some  of  their  most  coDspiraoQs  trpe^. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

IDOL-WOKSHIP    Am>    FETICH- WOK8HIF. 

§  154.  Facts  already  named  show  how  sacrifices  to  the 
man  reeently  dead,  paa^  into  j^f rifices  to  his  pre^rved  l>ody- 
Id  §  137  we  saw  that  to  the  corppe  of  a  Tahitian  chief,  daily 
offerfngs  were  finade  on  an  altar  by  a  priest;  and  the  an- 
cient Central  Aniericans  performed  kindred  rites  liefore 
bodies  dried  by  aitificia]  heat.  That,  as  embalming  devel- 
opetl,  this  frre\\  into  mnnnny-worshiij,  Peru^ns  and  Eg}i>- 
tiane  have  fnmished  proof.  Here  the  thing  to  be  obsen-ed 
IB  that,  while  believing  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man  to  have 
gone  away,  these  peoples  had  confused  notions,  either  that 
it  came  Imck  into  the  mummy,  or  that  the  mummy  was  itself 
conscions^  Among  the  Egyptians,  this  was  implied  by  the 
practice  of  sometimes  placing  their  embalmed  dead  at  table. 
The  Peniviuna^  who  by  a  parallel  custom  betrayed  a  like 
belief^  betrayed  it  in  other  ways  also.  By  some  of  them  the 
dried  corpse  of  a  parent  was  carried  roimd  the  fields  that  he 
might  see  the  state  of  the  crop?.  How  the  ancestor,  thim 
recognized  as  present^  was  also  recognized  as  exercising 
authority,  we  see  in  a  story  narrated  by  Santa  Cniz.  When 
his  second  sister  refused  to  marry  him,  Hnayna  Pc^pae 
**  went  with  presents  and  offerings  to  the  body  of  his  father^ 
pra^nng  him  to  give  her  for  hh  wife,  but  the  dead  body  gave 
no  answer,  while  fearfnl  signs  apf>e8red  in  the  heavens*" 

The  primitive  notion  that  any  property  characterizing 
an  aggregate  inheres  in  all  parts  of  it^  implies  a  corollary 
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from  this  belief.  The  soul,  present  in  the  body  of  the  dead 
man  preserved  entire,  is  also  present  in  preserved  parts  of 
his  body.  Hence  the  faith  in  relics.  In  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  bones  of  kings  and  principal  chiefs  were  carried 
about  by  their  descendants,  under  the  belief  that  the  spirits 
exercised  guardianship  over  them.  The  Crees  carry  bones 
and  hair  of  deceased  relatives  about  for  three  years.  The 
Caribs,  and  several  Guiana  tribes,  have  their  cleaned  bone» 
"  distributed  among  the  relatives  after  death."  The  Tas- 
manians  show  "  anxiety  to  possess  themselves  of  a  bone  from 
the  skull  or  the  arms  of  their  deceased  relatives."  The 
Andamanese  "  widows  may  be  seen  with  the  skulls  of  their 
deceased  partners  suspended  from  their  necks." 

This  belief  in  the  power  of  relics  leads  in  some  cases  to 
direct  worship  of  them.  The  natives  of  Lifu,  Loyalty 
Islands,  who  "  invoke  the  spirits  of  their  departed  chiefs," 
also  "  preserve  relics  of  their  dead,  such  as  a  finger-nail, 
a  tooth,  a  tuft  of  hair,  .  .  .  and  pay  divine  homage  to  it." 
"  In  cases  of  sickness,  and  other  calamities,"  New  Cale- 
donians "  present  offerings  of  food  to  the  skulls  of  the  de- 
parted." Moreover,  we  have  the  evidence  furnished  by 
conversation  with  a  relic.  "  In  the  private  fetish-hut  of  the 
King  Ad61ee,  at  Badagry,  the  skull  of  that  monarch's  father 
is  preserved  in  a  clay  vessel  placed  in  the  earth."  He 
"  gently  rebukes  it  if  his  success  does  not  happen  to  answer 
his  expectations."  Similarly  among  the  Mandans,  who 
place  the  skulls  of  their  dead  in  a  circle,  each  wife  knows 
the  skull  of  her  former  husband  or  child, 
"  and  there  seldom  passes  a  day  that  she  does  not  visit  it,  with  a  dish 
of  the  hest-cooked  food.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  an  hour  in  a  pleasant 
day,  but  more  or  less  of  these  women  may  be  seen  sitting  or  lying  by 
the  skull  of  their  child  or  husband — talking  to  it  in  the  most  pleasant 
and  endearing  language  that  they  can  use  (as  they  were  wont  to  do 
in  fonner  days),  and  seemingly  getting  an  answer  back.'* 

Thus  propitiation  of  the  man  just  dead  leads  to  pro- 
pitiation of  his  preserved  l>ody,  or  a  preserved  part  of  it; 
and  the  ghoet  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  each. 
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§  1 55.  Any  one  asked  to  imagine  u  transition  from  wot 
ship  of  tiie  preserved  bodj,  or  a  preserved  part  of  it,  to  idol- 
worship,  would  probably  fail;  but  transitions  occur- 

The  object  worshipped  Is  sometimes  a  figure  of  the  de- 
eeased,  made  partly  of  his  remains  and  partly  of  other  sub- 
stances, Landa  says  the  Yucatanese — 
*'  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  ancient  lord^  of  Cocom  when  they  died, 
and  cleared  them  from  flesh  by  cooking  them;  they  then  sawed  off 
half  of  the  top  of  the  head,  leaving  the  anterior  part  with  the  jaw* 
lionee  and  teeth^  and  in  the^^  half-skulla  Ihey  joined  what  they 
wanted  m  €esh  with  a  certain  cement^  and  mude  them  aa  like  as  ]K>a- 
fiible  to  those  to  whom  they  t>elonged ;  and  they  kept  them  along 
with  the  statuea  and  the  ashes.  All  were  kept  In  the  oratonea  of 
their  hotii*ej*  btiside  their  idoU^  and  were  greatly  reverenced  and  m^id* 
uonsly  cared  for.  On  all  their  festiralB  they  offered  liiem  food/* 
*  ♦  *  In  other  cases  they  ^^made  for  their  fathen*  wooden  statues," 
left  **the  occiput  hollow,*'  put  in  ashes  of  the  burnt  body,  and  at- 
tached *'the  skin  of  the  occiput  taken  off  the  corpse." 

The  Mexicans  had  a  different  method  of  joining  some  of 
the  deceased's  8iil>stanee  with  an  ^^g^  of  him.  When  a 
dead  lord  had  been  l*urned,  **  they  carefully  collected  the 
ashes,  and  after  having  kneaded  them  \Tith  liiiman  blooi]^ 
they  made  of  them  an  image  of  the  deceased,  which  was  kept 
in  Oieinory  of  him/*  And  from  Caaiargo  we  also  learn  that 
iniagefv  of  the  dead  were  worshipped. 

A  transitional  eombination  partially  unlike  in  kind  18 
found:  sometimes  the  a^hi's  are  contained  in  a  uian-shaped 
rfreplacle  of  clay*    Among^  the  Yucatanese — 

''The  bodies  of  Idrtl*  aad  people  of  high  position  were  burnt, 
l^he  ftshca  were  put  in  hirge  tirns  and  tcmplea  erected  over  f  betu,  .  »  ^ 
In  the  c&se  of  great  lor^  the  astias  were  placed  in  hollow  clay 
f-tatues/* 

And  in  yet  other  eases  there  k  worship  of  the  r^lica  joined 
with  the  representative  flprnrc,  not  hy  inchision  but  only  by 
proximity.  Spooking  of  the  Mexicans,  Ooniara  aays  that 
havinfT  linrnt  the  hody  of  their  decejiise<l  kini^,  they  gathered 
np  the  ashes.  iKmes.  jewels,  and  gold,  in  clotlis,  and  made  a 
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figure  dressed  as  a  man,  before  which,  as  well  as  before  the 
relics,  offerings  were  placed. 

Lastly  may  be  named  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
as  their  frescoes  show,  often  worshipped  the  mummy  not 
as  exposed  to  view,  but  as  inclosed  in  a  case  shaped  and 
painted  to  represent  the  dead  man. 

§  156.  From  these  examples  of  transition  we  may  turn 
to  those  in  which  funeral  propitiations  are  made  to  a  sub- 
stituted image. 

The  Mexicans  practised  cremation;  and  when  men 
killed  in  battle  were  missing,  they  made  figures  of  them, 
and  after  honouring  these  burnt  them.    Again, 

''  When  any  of  the  merchants  died  on  their  journey,  ...  his  re- 
lations .  .  .  formed  an  imperfect  statue  of  wood  to  represent  the 
deceased,  to  which  they  paid  all  the  funeral  honours  which  they 
would  have  done  to  the  real  body.*' 

*'  When  some  one  died  drowned  or  in  any  other  way  which  ex- 
cluded ooncremation  and  required  burial,  they  made  a  likeness  of 
him  and  put  it  on  the  altar  of  idols,  together  with  a  large  offering  of 
wine  and  bread. '^ 

In  Africa  kindred  observances  occur.  While  a  deceased 
king  of  Congo  is  being  embalmed,  a  figure  is  set  up  in  th(^ 
palace  to  represent  him,  and  is  daily  furnished  with  food 
and  drink.  Among  the  Abyssinians  mourning  takes  place 
on  the  third  day;  and  the  deceased  having  been  buried  on 
the  day  of  his  death,  a  representation  of  the  corpse  does  duty 
instead.  Some  Papuan  Islanders,  after  a  grave  is  filled  up, 
collect  round  an  idol  and  offer  provisions  to  it.  Concern- 
ing certain  Javans,  Raffles  says  that  after  a  death  a  feast  is 
held,  in  which  a  man-shaped  figure,  "  supported  round  the 
body  by  the  clothes  of  the  deceased,"  plays  an  important 
part. 

These  practices  look  strange  to  us;  but  a  stranger  thing 
is  that  we  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  like  practices  of  civil' 
ized  nations.    When  Charles  VI  of  France  was  buried, 
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*^  Over  the  cofilin  ivas  an  image  of  the  late  king,  bearing  a  rich 
crown  of  giild  asd  diamonds  and  holding  two  ihield^t  one  of  gold« 
the  other  of  silver ;  the  hands  bad  white  gtoTee  on,  aad  the  tingeiii 
were  adorned  with  very  pi^ciouji^  lingB,  This  imiig^  was  dreaded 
with  clutb  of  gold/'  .  ,  ,  ^'in  thifi  atmte  waa  he  soletnuly  carried  to 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame/' 

Speaking  of  tbe  lather  of  the  great  Concl^,  Mine.  Je  Motte- 
xUh  ^js — ■'^^  The  eftigy  of  tliis  prince  was  waited  upon 
{sermt)  for  tliree  tbys,  aj?  wm  eiigtomary :  "  forty  days  hav- 
ing been  the  original  time  diiririg  wbirh  fwjd  wm  supplied 
to  such  an  eftigy  at  the  iisuat  hours,  ilonstrelet  dr'seril>e3 
a  like  figure  n?ed  at  the  burial  of  Henry  V  of  England ;  and 
figures  of  many  KngliBli  nionarehs,  thus  honoured  at  their 
funerals,  are  etill  preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey:  the 
older  having  decayed  into  fragments. 

With  these  reminders  before  ug,  we  can  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  understantling  the  primitive  ideas  respet^ting  such 
representations.  When  we  read  that  the  Coa^t  Xegroea  in 
some  districts  **  place  Heveral  earthen  imager  on  the  graves;  '* 
that  the  Araucanians  fixed  over  a  tomb  an  upright  log^ 
*'  rudely  carved  to  represent  the  human  frame;  "  that  after 
the  deaths  of  New  Zealand  chiefs,  wooden  images,  20  to 
40  ft*  high,  were  erec^fceil  as  monuments;  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  thp  fart  that  the  figure  of  the  dead  man  is  an  incipient 
idol.  Could  we  doiibt^  our  doubting  would  end  on  finding 
the  figure  persistently  worsliipped*  Jos.  de  Acosta  says  of 
the  Peruvinns  that— 
t*  every  king  in  his  lifetime  eatised  a  figure  to  be  made  w  herein  be 
was  represented^  which  they  *^aUed  Haanque,  which  fignifieth  brother, 
for  that  they  ihould  doe  to  this  image,  during  bis  life  and  death,  as 
much  honour  aad  revere  nee  as  lo  liimself.'** 
So*  too,  according  to  Andagoya, 

**  When  a  chief  died,  his  hoiiwe  and  wives  and  servanta  remained 
aa  in  his  lifetime,  and  a  statue  of  gold  waa  m^ide  in  the  likeness  of 
the  cliief,  which  waa  served  afi  if  it  had  been  alive,  and  cerfjiin 
villages  were  ect  apart  to  provide  it  with  clothing,  and  all  other 
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And  the  Yiicatanese  ''  worshipped  the  idol  of  one  who  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  their  great  captains." 

§  167.  That  we  may  understand  better  the  feelings  with 
which  a  savage  looks  at  a  representative  figure,  let  us  re- 
call the  feelings  produced  by  representations  among  our- 
selves. 

When  a  lover  kisses  the  miniature  of  his  mistress,  he  is 
obviously  influenced  by  an  association  between  the  appear- 
ance and  the  reality.  Even  more  strongly  do  such  associa- 
tions sometimes  act.  A  young  lady  known  to  me  confesses 
that  she  cannot  bear  to  sleep  in  a  room  having  portraits  on 
the  walls;  and  this  repugnance  is  not  uncommon.  In  such 
cases  the  knowledge  that  portraits  consist  of  paint  and  can- 
vas only,  fails  to  expel  the  suggestion  of  something  more. 
The  vi^^d  representation  so  strongly  arouses  the  thought 
of  a  living  person,  that  this  cannot  be  kept  out  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Now  suppose  culture  absent — suppose  there  exist  no 
ideas  of  attribute,  law,  cause — no  distinctions  between  nat- 
ural and  unnatural,  possible  and  impossible.  This  associated 
consciousness  of  a  living  presence  will  then  persist.  No  con- 
flict with  established  knowledge  arising,  the  unresisted  sug- 
gestion will  become  a  belief. 

In  §  133,  l)elief8  thus  produced  in  savages  were  inci- 
dentally referred  to.  Here  are  some  further  examples  of 
them.  The  North  American  Indians  think  portraits  super- 
natural, and  look  at  them  with  the  same  ceremony  as  at  a 
dead  person.  The  Okanagans  "  have  the  same  aversion  that 
has  been  noted  on  the  coast  "  to  ha\nng  their  portraits  taken. 
The  Mandans  thought  the  life  put  into  a  picture  was  so  much 
life  taken  from  the  original.    Catlin  says — 

"They  proDOunced  me  the  greatest  medicine  man  in  the  world; 
for  they  said  I  had  made  living  heings^ — they  said  they  could  see  their 
chiefs  alive,  in  two  places— those  that  I  had  made  were  a  little  alive — 
they  could  see  their  eyes  move." 
Nor  do  more  advanced  races  fail  to  supply  kindred  facts. 
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In  Madagascar,  friends  of  a  prince,  on  seeing  a  photograpli 
u£  liim,  took  off  their  hats  to  it  and  verbally  saluted  it. 

That  which  holds  of  a  picture  holds*  of  an  image — holds 
even  more  naturally ;  since  the  carved  representation  being 
aolii.l,  approaches  closer  to  the  reality-  W^here  the  image  w 
paintt'd  and  has  eyes  inserted,  this  notion  of  participation  in 
the  vitality  of  the  person  imitated  l»econies,  in  the  uiicritieal 
luiiid  of  the  gavage,  wry  strong.  Any  one  who  reiueuil>eri 
the  horror  a  child  shovvg  on  seeing  an  adult  put  on  an  ugly 
mask,  even  when  the  ma^^k  ha&  been  previoui^ily  shown  to  it, 
may  conceive  the  awe  which  a  rmle  cftigy  excites  in  the 
primitive  mind*  The  sculptured  tigure  of  the  dead  man 
arouses  the  thought  of  the  actual  dead  man^  which  passes 
into^a  convection  that  he  is  present. 

§  158,  And  why  should  it  not?  If  the  other^self  can 
leave  the  living  body  and  re-enter  it — ^if  the  ghost  can  come 
back  and  animate  afreali  the  dead  body — if  the  emhalmed 
Peruvian,  presently  to  be  revived  by  his  returned  double, 
was  I  hen  to  need  his  i-arefuUy-preserved  hair  and  nails — 
if  the  soul  of  the  EgyiJtian,  after  its  transmigrations  occu* 
pying  some  thousands  of  years,  was  expected  to  inf uao  itself 
once  more  into  his  mummy;  why  should  not  a  spirit  go 
into  an  image?  A  linng  body  difff^r^  mon^  from  a  mummy 
in  textore,  than  a  mtimmy  does  from  wood.  Obviously  this 
was  the  reasoning  of  the  Egyptian's  who  providc!d  for  the 
hi.  or  dmihk\  uf  n  dead  man,  a  statue  or  statues  entoml>€il 
with  bis  dried  body,  as  substitutes  for  it  should  it  be  de- 
stroy tnl.     ]\I,  Masp^r<:>  writes:— 

**  tiC  corpa  qui,  jxindfttit  tji  diiri^e  de  Pexi^tence  teirewtre,  a*Mt 
serH  de  sujiport  *iu  rhmhfr,  momifi^  niu  in  tenant  et  d^figurfi,  quelque 
toin  qii'ou  flAt  mis  A  I'embaumef^  ue  mppelnil  plus  <|iie  do  loin  la 
forme  dti  viiriwit  Tt  Hfkit,  d'lo Ih'iir*,  iirilqiif"  ct  facile  k  *16tniire:  do 
poiivAir  le  brftlcr,  le  d^jm  em  titer,  en  dbfK^nwr  les  tnorcenux,  Lui 
di»p»n»t  t|«^  *erjijt  devenii  \f  D^uhli-  f  J\  fl^uppuyatt  aur  h's  fltfttuen. 
Les  stilt nefl  ^tJijcnt  p!(i«  Milides  tt  ricn  nVmjitchmt  de  \m  fabriqiier 
en  k  quautit^  qu'oii  voutait,     Un  i«ul  ct>rp«  ^talt  une  stiule  cliimct 
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de  dvr^e  pour  le  DouMe;  vingt  statues  repr^ntaient  vingt-cinq 
chances.  De  lik,  ce  nombre  vraiment  ^tonnant  de  statues  qu'on  ren- 
contre quelquefois  dans  une  seule  tombe/' 

Whence  it  is  inferable  that  the  Kgyptians  regarded  the  stat- 
ues of  gods  and  kings  as  occasional  habitations  for  their 
ghosts. 

That  a  savage  thinks  an  effigy  is  inhabited  we  have  abun- 
dant proofs.  Among  the  Yonibans,  a  mother  carries  for 
some  time  a  wooden  figure  of  her  lost  child,  and  when  she 
eats,  puts  part  of  her  food  to  its  lips.  The  Samoiedes  "  feed 
the  wooden  images  of  the  dead."  The  relatives  of  an  Os- 
tyak — 

*^make  a  rude  wooden  image  representing,  and  in  honour  of,  the  de- 
ceased, which  is  set  up  in  the  yurt  and  receives  divine  honours  for  a 
greater  or  less  time  as  the  priest  directs.  ...  At  every  meal  they  set 
an  ofiering  of  food  before  the  image;  and  should  this  represent  a 
deceased  husband,  the  widow  embraces  it  from  time  to  time.  .  .  . 
This  kind  of  worship  of  the  dead  lasts  about  three  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  image  is  buried.*^ 

Erman,  who  states  this,  adds  the  significant  fact  that  the 
descendants  of  deceased  priests  preserve  the  images  of  their 
ancestors  from  generation  to  generation; 
'^and  by  well-contrived  oracles  and  other  arts,  they  manage  to  pro- 
cure offerings  for  these  their  family  penates,  as  abundant  as  those  laid 
on  the  altars  of  the  universally-acknowledged  gods.  But  that  these 
latter  also  have  an  historical  origin,  that  they  were  originally  monu- 
ments of  distinguished  men,  to  which  prescription  and  the  interest  of 
the  Shamans  gave  by  degrees  an  arbitrary  meaning  and  importance, 
seems  to  me  not  liable  to  doubt.  ^^ 

These  Ostyaks,  indeed,  show  us  unmistakably  how  the  dead 
man's  effigy  passes- into  the  divine  idol;  for  the  worships  of 
the  two  are  identical.  At  each  meal,  placing  the  dishes  be- 
fore the  household  god,  they  wait  (i  e,,fast)  till  "  the  idol, 
who  eats  invisibly,  has  had  enough."  Moreover,  when  a 
Samoiedc  goes  on  a  journey,  "  his  relatives  direct  the  idol 
towards  the  place  to  which  lie  is  gone,  in  order  that  it  may 
look  after  him."  ITow,  among  more  advanced  peoples  in 
these  regions,  there  persists  the  idea  that  the  idol  of  the  god. 
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developed  as  we  have  seen  from  the  effigy  of  th^  dead  man, 
k  the  residence  of  a  coriaeious  Ijeiiig,  is  implied  by  the  fol- 
lowing stotenient  of  Ermao  respecting  the  Russians  of 
Irkutsk  :^ — 

"Whatever  fiitnUiaritiea  may  be  permitted  between  the  sexes,  the 
Onlj  scrapie  by  which  the  young  women  are  iaf&lljbly  controUed,  in 
a  »y{ieratitluuA  dread  of  being  alone  wilti  their  lovers  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  holy  images.  Conscientious  ditRcultiea  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever^ tire  fre<]^ueiitly  obviated  by  putting  thete  witnei^sed  behind  a 
curtftiu.'' 

Like  beliefs  are  displayed  by  other  raeea  wholly  unallied. 
After  a  death  in  a  Saudwioh-Isliind  fainily,  the  survivors 
worship  **  an  image  with  whii-h  thry  Lnagine  the  spirit  is  in 
some  way  connected ;  ''  and  **  Oro,  the  great  national  idol, 
was  generally  snpp^>i*eil  to  give  the  redpLnise:^  to  the  priests/' 
Of  t)ie  Yueataneye  we  read  that  ''  svben  the  Itzaex  jier- 
formed  any  feat  of  valour,  their  idok,  whom  they  eonsulted, 
were  wont  to  inakf  reply  to  them;  *'  and  Villa^utierre  de- 
seriljes  the  beating  of  tin  idol  siaid  to  have  predicted  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  but  who  had  deceived  them  respect- 
ing The  result*  Even  more  strikingly  sbown  h  this  implica- 
tiun  in  the  (Jui(di6  legeud.     Here  ii*  au  extract: — 

^'And  they  worship^ted  the  gods  that  had  t>e€Oiiie  stone,  Tohil, 
Avilix,  and  HacavitJt ;  and  they  offered  them  the  blood  of  beasts,  and 
of  birds,  and  pierced  their  own  ears  and  ihoulders  in  honour  of  tbeie 
gods,  and  collected  the  blood  with  a  sj>0Qge,  and  presaed  it  out  into 
a  cup  before  them,  .  *  .  And  these  three  gods,  petrified,  as  we  have 
told,  could  nevertheless  resume  a  moveable  shape  when  they  pleai^ ; 
which,  indeed,  they  often  did/' 

Xor  is  it  among  inferior  raees  only  that  conceptions  of 
this  kind  are  found*  Dozy,  deserildug  the  ideas  and  prac- 
tii'eg  i.if  idolatrous  Araluans,  quotes  this  Atory: — 

' '  When  Amrolcaii  set  out  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  on  the 
B<?Qi  Asad,  he  atopped  at  the  temp!e  of  the  idol  Dhot^l-Kliolosii  to 
CoDsviU  fate  by  means  of  the  three  arrows  called  command,  prohibi- 
tion, expectation.  Having  drawn  prohibition,  he  recommenced  draw- 
ing. But  thrt.*e  times  he  drew  prohibition.  Thereupon  he  broke 
the   arrows  and  throwing  them  at  the  idol's   head,   he   shouted^ 
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<  Wretch,  if  the  killed  man  had  been  thy  father,  thou  wouldst  not 
hmve  forbidden  revenging  him/  *' 

Of  kindred  beliefs  in  classic  times,  an  instance  is  furnished 
by  the  statements  resi)ecting  the  so-called  v(x*al  Aleninon. 
Among  the  inscriptions  made  bv  visitors  on  its  pedestal,  here 
Is  one  signed  Gemellus: — *'  Once  the  son  of  Saturn,  great 
Jove,  had  made  thee  monarch  of  the  East;  now  thou  art 
but  a  stone;  and  it  is  from  a  stone  that  thv  voice  proceeds." 
Similarly  with  the  beliefs  of  early  Christians,  implied  by  the 
miracles  narrated  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  '*  Coming 
into  India,  the  Apostle  Bartholomew  entered  a  temple,  in 
which  was  the  idol  Ashtaroth."  ...  At  the  wish  of  the 
king,  he  agrees  to  expel  the  demon,  and  next  day  engages 
in  a  dialogue  with  him.  ..."  Then  the  apostle  commands 
him — *  If  thou  dost  not  wish  to  be  hurled  into  the  abyss, 
come  forth  from  the  image  and  break  it,  and  go  forth  into 
the  desert/  " 

The  proofs,  then,  are  many  and  conclusive.  The  savagt*, 
thinking  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man  is  inhabited  by  his  ghost, 
propitiates  it  accordingly;  and  as  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man 
develops  into  the  idol  of  the  god,  the  sacrifices  to  it  are  made 
under  a  kindred  belief  in  a  spiritual  resident. 

§  159.  What  degree  of  likeness  to  a  human  l)eing  suf- 
fices to  suggest  the  presence  of  a  human  souH  These  im- 
ages the  savage  makes  are  very  rude.  The  carved  post  ho 
sticks  on  a  grave,  or  the  little  stone  tigurc  he  hangs  round 
his  neck  instead  of  an  actual  roHc  of  a  relative,  resembles 
but  remotely  a  human  being,  and  not  at  all  the  individual 
iM»mmemorated.  Still  it  suffices.  And  considering  how 
easily  the  primitive  mind,  unchecked  by  scepticism,  accepts 
the  slightest  suggestion,  we  may  expect  that  even  smaller 
likenesses  will  suffice.  A  dead  tree  outstretching  its  remain- 
ing arms  in  a  strange  way,  or  a  ro(»k  of  which  the  profile  seen 
against  the  sky  recall^  a  f:»ee,  will  arouse  the  itlea  of  a  human 
inhabitant.     Merelv  n«>tinir,  however,  that  such  accidental 
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f^imilarities  aid  in  extending  to  varioiis  objects  the  Botion 
of  resident  gljo^ts^  let  us  obeerve  the  more  potent  caugea 
of  fetichistic  beliefs. 

In  §  54  we  saw  how  the  dieeoverv  of  plapts  and  animals 
imbedded  in  rwkj  preparpg  tliP  mind  to  j^ii.^pect  aniiuiition 
in  certain  inammate  things.  Here  is  a  fossil  t^bclt;  there 
are  the  remain?  of  n  fish  rlianged  into  titoue-  If  wooil,  re- 
taining all  its  tibroug  appearBnce,  may  become  flint,  may  not 
a  man  als^o  turn  into  this  dense  subs^tanee?  iVnd  if  the  dry, 
hard  body  of  a  mummy  may  be  entered  by  its  soul— if  a 
wooden  image  may  be  m  im*\  may  not  bouIs  be  present  in 
petritied  mas^^es  that  look  like  parta  of  men  ?  See  these  b<Dne8 
which  have  been  dug  up — heavy,  stony,  but  in  shape  j^iiffi- 
ciently  like  human  bones  to  deceive  the  savage;  as,  in  fact, 
Biich  bones  have,  in  past  times,  habitually  deceived  the  civib 
ized,  leading  to  stories  of  giant  racers.  What  is  to  be  thought 
of  them?  Are  they  not,  like  other  human  remains,  fre- 
<|uented  by  the  doubles  to  which  they  once  belonged!    Will 

thev  not  some  dav  be  iT*-aniniated? 

*■  t-f 

Be  this  or  be  it  not  the  origin  of  reverence  for  stones, 
this  reverence  is  certainly  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  the 
belief  that  they  were  once  men,  and  that  they  will  eventually 
revive  as  men»  Already  I  have  named  the  fact  that  thf! 
Laches  '*  worshipper!  every  stone  ag  a  god,  as  they  f^aid  that 
they  had  all  been  men**'  Arriaga  says  the  Peruvians  "  wor- 
ship certain  heights  and  mountains,  and  very  large  stone*^ 
,  .  ,  saying  that  they  were  once  men/'  Avendaflo  argued 
uHth  them  thus:— 

'♦  Tour  wise  nien  fiay  that  of  old  in  Punniipacha  there  were  men, 
and  now  we  see  with  our  own  eres  that  they  arc*  etones,  or  hilh»  or 
tticks  or  i5^iaticls  of  the  seii>  *  ,  *  If  these  huaca.s  originally  were  men* 
bnd  had  a  father  and  mother,  like  ourselves,  and  then  Contiviracoeha 
bad  III  rued  tliem  into  atones,  they  are  worthless/' 
Suidi  ^^t^^nes  frTand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  inhabiting 
ghut^t^  that  mummies  do:  witness  Arriaga*s  statement  that 
the  ilareay^K-  who  is  worsliippcd  as  the  patron  of  the  village^ 
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"  is  sometimes  a  stone  and  sometimes  a  mummy.''  They 
also  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  ghosts  that  idols  do:  wit- 
ness the  statement  of  ilontesinos,  that  the  Ynca  Rocea 
"  caused  to  be  thrown  from  the  mountain  [a  certain  idol]. 
.  .  .  They  say  that  a  parrot  flew  out  of  it  and  entered  an- 
other stone,  which  is  still  shown  in  the  valley.  The  In<lians 
have  greatly  honoured  it  since  that  time,  and  still  worsliip 
it."  And  this  belief  was  definitely  expressed  when  in  1500, 
the  native  priests,  describing  the  ancestral  ghosts  or  huacas 
as  enraged  with  those  who  had  become  Christians,  said  "  the 
times  of  the  Yncas  would  be  restored,  and  the  huacas  would 
not  enter  into  stones  or  fountains  to  speak,  but  would  be 
incorporated  in  men  whom  they  will  cause  to  speak."  The 
Coast  Negroes  betray  kindred  ideas.  In  some  towns,  when 
a  person  dies,  a  stone  is  taken  to  a  certain  house  provided ; 
and  among  the  Bulloms,  certain  women  **  make  occasional 
sacrifices  and  offerings  of  rice  to  the  stones  which  are  pre- 
served in  memory  of  the  dead.  They  prostrate  themselves 
before  these." 

This  last  instance  introduces  us  to  another  mode  in  which 
fetichistic  conceptions  arise.  Already  the  i)ractices  of  sor- 
cerers have  familiarized  us  with  the  primitive  belief  that 
each  person's  nature  inheres  not  only  in  all  parts  of  his  body, 
but  in  his  dress  and  the  things  he  has  used.  Probably  the 
interpretation  of  odour  has  led  to  this  belief.  If  the  breath 
is  the  spirit  or  other-self,  is  not  this  invisible  emanation 
which  permeates  a  man's  clothinfr,  and  by  which  he  may  be 
traced,  also  a  part  of  his  other-self?  Various  derivati«>na 
show  us  this  connexion  of  ideas.  Perfume  Aj\dfu7ne  coming 
from  a  word  applied  to  smoke  or  vajionr,  are  thus  brought 
into  relation  with  the  visible  va]>our  of  breath.  Exhalathyi 
is  that  which  breathes  out  of.  In  Latin,  n  idor  was  applicable 
alike  to  a  steam  and  a  smell:  and  the  German  dufU  naed  for 
a  delicate  odour,  originally  meant  vapour.  Just  as  we  now 
speak  of  the  "  breath  of  flowers  ''  as  c(|uivalont  to  their  fra- 
grance; 80,  iA  early  speech,  did  men  associate  smell  with 
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esfJircd  air,  which  was  identified  with  souL  Have  ^e  not, 
indeedj  ourselves  come  to  use  the  word  sptrii^  similarly 
having  reference  to  breatli,  for  the  odorous  steam  which 
distils  from  a  thing;  and  may  not  the  savage  therefore  nat- 
urally regard  the  .^pint  as  having  entered  that  to  which  the 
wionr  clings?  However  this  may  be,  we  find  proof  that  not 
dress  only,  bnt  even  stones,  are  supposed  to  bf*eome  perme- 
atetl  by  this  invisible  emanation,  existing  either  as  breath 
or  as  odonr.  When  a  noble  died  in  Vera  Pas,  ^"^  the  first 
thinf?  they  did  after  his  death  was  to  put  a  precious  stone, 
in  his  month.  Others  say  that  they  did  this,  not  after  hb 
death,  but  in  his  last  momenta.  The  object  of  it  was  that 
the  stone  received  his  sonK"  A  kindred  notion  i^  implied 
by  a  praetice  of  the  Mexicans,  who,  along  with  a  man's  re- 
mains, '*  put  a  gem  of  more  or  leas  valne,  which  they  said 
would  serv*o  him  in  plaee  of  a  heart  in  the  other  worhl:  " 
heart  and  soul  being,  with  auiuiry  American  peoples,  con- 
vertible terras.  Cnder  another  form  the  idea  me^ts  ns 
among  the  New  Zealaiiders.  Mr,  Wliite,  who  in  Te  Hou 
embodies  many  New  Zealand  superstitions,  narrates  a  dis- 
enssion  concerning  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  in  which  an  old 
man  says — 

**  Are  not  all  things  the  ofTapring  of  the  god«  ?  Is  not  the  kumar^ 
the  god  that  hid  himself  from  fear  ?  Do  jou  not  eat  the  kumara  f 
Arc  not  fish  another  god  who  went  Into  the  water  f  Do  you  eat 
fish  t  Are  not  the  birda  also  iroda  i  Were  liot  the  gotU  spirits  [i  <■., 
ghostn  of  men]  I  Then  why  are  you  not  afraid  of  the  things  that  you 
eat  ?  Anything  cooked  sends  the  spirit  into  the  stones  on  which 
they  are  cooked.  Then,  why  do  old  i>eople  esit  out  of  a  \mngi,  and 
off  the  stones  which  hold  the  sfiitit  of  the  food  cooked  on  thero  ?  *' 

Thus  the  orififina!  Iwlief  is  that  as  a  dead  Ixxly,  or  a 
mnnimv,  nr  an  efliey.  may  Im  entered  by  n  spirit;  so,  too, 
may  a  shafRdess  stone.  Adoration  of  inanimate  ohjecta  thiia 
po^^ensed  hy  irhost^.  i^  really  adoratiun  of  the  indwelHngr 
Efhnsts:  and  the  j>aw^i*^  n^-rihed  to  finch  objects  gre  the 
powers  ascribed  to  sneh  ghos^ts. 
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§  160.  This  notion,  once  established,  develops  in  all  di- 
rections. A  ready  explanation  of  everything  remarkable  is 
furnished.  When  ghosts,  accumulating  and  losing  their 
once-remembered  individualities,  are  thought  of  as  a  multi- 
tude of  invisible  beings — when  they  are  here  conceived  as 
elbowing  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  there  as  swarming 
in  the  nooks  of  the  forests,  elsewhere  as  so  numerous  that 
a  thing  cannot  be  thrown  aside  without  danger  of  hitting 
one;  it  happens,  inevitably,  that  being  always  at  hand  they 
become  the  assigned  causes  of  unfamiliar  occurrences.  In- 
stances are  furnished  by  every  race. 

In  Africa  the  Bulloms  regard  with  awe,  as  implying 
spirit-agency,  "  whatever  appears  to  them  strange  or  un- 
common." By  the  Congo  i)eople,  certain  shells  are  called 
"Grod's  children;  "  and  the  Negroes  of  Little  Addoh  (on 
the  Niger),  astonished  at  the  size  of  a  European  vessel,  wor- 
shipped it.  The  like  holds  in  Polynesia.  A  sledge  left  by 
Cook  or  his  companions  was  worshipped  by  the  natives. 
A  cocoa-nut  tree  in  Fiji,  which  divided  into  two  branches, 
"  was  consequently  regarded  with  great  veneration."  Simi- 
larly in  America.  Supematuralnesa  is  alleged  of  ^'  anything 
which  a  Dakotah  cannot  comprehend;  "  and  by  the  Man- 
dans  all  unusual  things  are  deemed  supernatural.  If  the 
Chippewas  "  do  not  understand  anything,  they  immediately 
say,  it  is  a  spirit  ^^  and  the  same  notion  was  dominant 
among  the  ancient  Peruvians,  who  ''  did  worship  all  things 
in  nature  which  seemed  to  them  remarkable  and  different 
from  the  rest,  as  acknowledging  some  particular  deitie." 

Thus  the  unusualness  which  makes  an  object  a  fetich, 
is  supposed  to  imply  an  indwelling  ghost — an  agent  without 
which  deviation  from  tlie  ordinary  would  be  inexplicable. 
There  is  no  tendency  orratuitously  to  ascribe  duality  of  na- 
ture; but  only  when  there  is  an  unfamiliar  appearance,  or 
motion,  or  sound,  or  change,  in  a  thing,  does  there  arise  this 
idea  of  a  posseting  spirit.  The  Chibchas  worshipped  ""  at 
lakes,  rivulets,  rocks,  hills,  and  other  places  of  striking  or 
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uTnisiml  aspect:  "  saying  that  by  eertaiD  occurTencea  ^*  the 
demon  hatl  given  a  eign  that  they  shcaild  worship  him  at 
sueh  places."  The  implication  here  m  nianif eetj  that  one  of  ' 
the  haunting  invisible  beings  h  tht^  object  of  adoration,  ig 
again  shown  ns  by  the  Hindus*  Sir  A*  0,  Lvall,  though  ho 
thinks  that  their  fetichisin  has  become  a  kifld  of  Pantheism, 
sw»  states  the  results  of  his  Indian  experiences  that  tliey  per- 
fectly harmonize  with  the  interpretation  here  given.  He 
eay& — 

*'  It  la  not  diflicuU  to  perceive  bow  this  original  downright  ndoft- 
tion  of  queer-loc^king  objects  ia  modified  bj  pasicmg  into  the  higher 
order  of  imaigi native  tuperBtition.  Firsts  the  stone  ia  the  &bode  of 
iiome  epirit;  its  curious  shape  or  dtuatioD  heim jing p(Hsm$rii?n.  Next, 
thifi  itrange  form  or  aspect  argues  some  dtnpt,  or  hjuidiwork,  of 
iupemftturul  beluga^ '^  etc. 

So  that  indirect  evidencee  from  all  Bides,  converge  to  the 
conclugion  that  the  fetich-worship  is  the  worship  of  a  special 
soul  supi>osed  to  have  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  fetich;  which 
Boul,  in  common  with  supernatural  agents  at  large,  is  origin- 
ally the  double  of  a  dead  man. 

§  161.  But  we  need  not  rest  with  indirect  evidence  of 
tills.    Direct  evidence  k  abundant* 

Many  pages  baekj  facts  were  given  showing  that  origin- 
ally the  fetich  is  nothing  but  the  ghost.  While*  in  §  58,  we 
saw  that  the  A bi pones,  fearing  the  ghost,  thought  *'  the  echo 
was  its  voice;  '*  we  saw  that  the  African,  when  asked  why 
he  made  an  offering  to  the  echo,  answered—^'  Did  you  not 
hear  the  fetish? "  In  East  Africa  the  fetich-huts  have  fornl 
and  beer  placed  in  them  *'  to  propitiate  the  ghosts,*'  The 
Coast  Negroes  who,  worshipping  the  dead,  ]>erform  **  pil- 
grimages to  their  graves  to  make  oblations  and  sacrifices  ** 
— who  mould  clay  figures  of  their  departed  chiefs— who 
sometimes  have  tuhe^  leadiuj^^  down  to  the  buried  corpses, 
through  which  they  daily  pt>ur  libations?;  show  ns  by  various 
a^$<H?iated  observances,  that  thc^  fetich  is  the  residence  of  the 
ghost*    The  natives  rmmd  Sierra  Leone  **  seldom  or  never 
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drink  spirits,  wine,  etc.,  without  spilling  a  little  of  it  upon 
the  ground,  and  wetting  the  greegree  or  fetish;  "  Cruik- 
shank  mentions  certain  foods  abstained  from  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  fetich;  Bastian  names  a  fetich-man 
who  used  ventriloquism  in  announcing  the  oracles; — facta 
all  implying  notions  like  those  which  elsewhere  go  along 
with  ghost-worship.  Speaking  of  a  village  on  the  Niger 
where  the  fetich  was  a  carved  image,  Lander  says — '*  We 
were  desired  to  roast  our  bullock  under  him,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  savoury  smell."  And  in  Dahomey  "  the  roads, 
villages,  and  houses  are  filled  with  fetich-images  and  sacri- 
fices to  the  fetich."  Whether  the  fetich  is  a  bundle  of 
things  belonging  to  a  relative  who  has  died,  or  an  efligy  of 
this  deceased  person,  or  an  idol  that  has  lost  historic  indi- 
viduality, or  some  other  object,  the  resident  spirit  is  nothing 
but  a  modification  of  an  ancestral  ghost,  deviating  more  or 
less  according  to  circumstances.  The  certainty  of  this  con- 
clusion is  best  shown  bv  the  summarized  statement  Beecham 
makes. 

"The  fetiches  are  believed  to  be  spiritual,  intelligent  beings,  who 
make  the  remarkable  objects  of  nature  their  residence,  or  enter  occa- 
sionally into  the  images  and  other  artificial  representations,  which 
have  been  duly  consecrated  by  certain  ceremonies.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  people  that  the  fetiches  not  unfrequently  render  themselves 
risible  to  mortals.  .  .  .  They  believe  that  these  fetiches  are  of  both 
sexes,  and  that  they  require  food/' 

.Vnd  if  this  occasional  visihilitv,  this  need  for  food,  and  this 
difference  of  sex,  are  not  enough  to  show  the  original  human 
nature  of  the  fetich,  it  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  Bastian  about  the  Pon^o  people. 

*'The  natives  say  that  the  great  fetich  of  Bamba  lives  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  bosh,  where  no  man  sees  him,  or  can  see  him.  When  he 
dies,  the  fetich-priests  carefully  collect  his  bones,  in  order  to  revive 
them,  and  nonrish  them  till  they  a^in  acquire  flesh  and  blood.** 

So  that  the  feti^^h,  liosidcs?  otherwise  corresponding  to 
the  ghost,  correspond?  a^  being  expected  to  resume,  in  like 
manner,  the  original  bodily  form. 
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§  162;  We  will  now  draw  a  corollary  from  this  inter- 
pretatioii  of  fetit'hiisin,  and  obtierve  how  completely  it  har^, 
iiionizes  with  the  facts* 

Evideiicr  has  lieen  given  that  Rumlry  low  types  of  men] 
have  either  no  ideas  of  revival  alter  death,  or  vague  and] 
wavering  ideas:  tlie  eoEception  of  a  ghoet  is  undeveloj>ed. 
If,  ag  contended  above,  the  worship  of  thr  fetich  is  the  wor- 
.4np  of  an  indwelling  ghost,  or  a  fiiipernatural  being  derived 
from  the  ghost;  it  follows  that  the  fetich-theory,  being  de- 
])endent  on  the  ghost-theory,  must  sncceed  it  in  order  of 
time.  Absent  where  there  is  no  ghost-theory,  fetiehiani 
will  arise  after  the  ghost-theory  has  arisen.  That  it  does  j 
this,  proofs  are  ahnndant. 

Of  the  Indian  Hill-tribeg  may  hv  named,  as  about  th^  | 
lowest  known,  the  Jiidng^«  who,  with  no  w^ord  for  a  super- 
natural being,  with  no  idea  of  another  life,  with  no  ances- 
toF-worsliipj  have  also  nu  fetirhiBni:  an  aocompanying  ab* 
senee  of  witehcraft  being  also  noteworthy.    The  Andaman 
Islanders,  classed  with  the  most  degraded  of  mankind,  who 
are  witfiont  a  '*  notion  of  their  own  origin,'*  and  without 
a  notion  **  of  a  fntnre  existence/'  are  also  without  fetich- 
ism:  such,  at  least,  is  the  eonelnsion  w^e  may  draAv  from  the 
silence  of  those  who  deseribe  them.    Of  the  Fuegians,  too,, 
among  w^hom  no  appearances  of  religion  were  found  hyl 
Cook,  no  fetichisni  is  alleged.    Nor  have  those  very  inferior 
savages  the  Australians,    though  they    believe   in  ghosts, 
reached  the  stage  at  w^hicli  the  ghost-theory  originates  thi^ 
derivative  theory;  they  do  not  propitiate  inanimate  objet*tsJ 
Their  now-extinct  neighbours,   t^o,  the  Tasmanians,  likii] 
rheni  in  grade,  were  like  them  in  this*    And  even  the  Ved- 
dalis,  who,  thinking  the  ^^unh  of  their  relatives  are  every- 
where around,  have  a  florainant  ancestor-worship,  but  w^hc 
intelligence  and  social  f^^t^ife  are  extremely  low,  do  not  showj 
ns  this  extension  oi  the  glinst -theory. 

The  impHcations  of  a  doctrine  do  not  occur  to  the  ut- 
terly stnpid;  but  they  become  obvions  to  thoee  who  liegiti 
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to  think.  Hence,  in  proportion  as  the  reasoning  faculty  is 
good,  will  be  the  number  of  erroneous  conclusions  drawn 
from  erroneous  premises.  As  was  pointed  out  in  §§  57  and 
96,  it  is  not  savages  devoid  of  intelligence,  but  highly  in- 
telligent savages,  such  as  the  Fijians,  who  believe  that  a 
man  has  two  souls,  his  shadow  and  his  reflection;  and  who 
accept  the  inference  that,  as  objects  have  shadows,  they  too 
must  have  souls.  The  various   African  peoples 

even  taken  by  themselves,  suffice  to  show  that  fetichisra, 
arises  only  when  a  certain  stage  of  mental  and  social  evolu- 
tion has  been  reached.  No  f etichism  is  alleged  of  the  Bush- 
men; and  of  the  African  races  whose  state  is  known  to  us, 
the  Bushmen  are  the  lowest.  The  Damaras,  among  whom, 
according  to  Andersson,  intelligence  is  "  an  unusual  phe- 
nomenon," and  whose  stupidity  Galton  exemplifies  so  viv- 
idly, have  not  drawn  from  their  feebly-marked  ghost-beliefs 
the  inferences  whence  f etichism  arises:  Galton  says — "  of 
the  fetish  superstition  there  is  no  trace."  But  fetichisn* 
meets  us  among  the  more  advance<l  African  races — the 
Congo  people,  the  Inland  Negroes,  the  Coast  Negroes,  the 
Dahomans,  the  Ashantees.  We  find  it  rampant  where  there 
are  fortified  towns,  well-organizeil  governments,  larp:e 
standing  armies,  prisons,  police,  and  sumptuary  laws,  cx)n- 
siderable  division  of  labour,  periodical  markets,  regular 
shops,  and  all  the  appliances  showing  some  progress  in  civil-  * 
ization.  Still  more  conspi<*nously  is  this  relation 

exhibited  in  America.  We  do  not  read  of  fetichism  among 
the  rude  Chirihuanas  of  ancient  Peru ;  but  amonp:  the  civ- 
ilized Peruvians  it  was  immensely  elaborated.  Both  before 
and  after  the  Ynca  conquest,  "  they  worshipped  herbs, 
plants,  flowers,  all  kinds  of  trees,  high  hills,  crreat  rocks, 
and  the  chinks  in  them,  hollow  eaves,  pebbles,  and  small 
stones  of  different  colours."  And  then,  if  we  ask 

where  fetichism  has  culminated,  we  are  referred  to  a  peo- 
ple whoee  civilization,  older  in  date  than  our  own,  has 
created   vast  cities,   elaborate   industries,   a   highly-stnic- 
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tured  language,  gr^at  poems,  subtle  |>hilo9ophies.  In 
India, 

'*  A  wom4ii  adores  the  basket  which  serves  to  briog  or  to  hold 
her  Decess&riei,  and  offera  sacMce^  to  it ;  aa  well  as*  to  the  rice^mmf 
mid  other  implemeots  that  assist  her  id  her  household  labours,  A 
eorpc^nt^r  does  the  like  homage  to  his  hatchet,  his  adze,  and  other 
tools ;  aad  likewise  o^ers  sacridccs  to  them.  A  Brahmao  does  &o  f o 
the  style  with  which  he  u  going  to  write;  u  soldier  to  the  ajma  he  is 
to  UM!  in  the  field;  ft  mason  to  his  trowel.*^ 

And  iUii5  atateiiieut  of  Dubois,  quoted  by  Sir  Jobu  Lul> 
bot'k,  coincides  with  that  of  Sir  A,  C*  Lyall,  who  says — 
**  Not  only  does  the  husbanthiian  pray  to  his  plough,  the 
feher  to  his  net,  the  weavei*  to  his  loom;  but  the  sH'ribe 
adores  his  pen,  and  the  banker  his  account-books/' 

Ho%v  untenable  is  the  idea  that  fetichism  comes  first 
among  fiuperstitions,  will  now  be?  manifest.  Suppose  the  facts 
reversed,  Supi>ose  that  by  Juangs,  Andamanese,  F»egians» 
AustTalians,  Ta&maniana,  and  Bu^bmen,  the  worship  of  in- 
animate objects  was  carried  to  the  greatc^st  extent;  that 
among  tril>es  a  liltle  advanced  in  intelligence  and  s^X'ial 
state,  it  was  somewhat  restricted:  that  it  went  on  decreas- 
ing as  knowledge  and  civilization  i^crease^^;  and  that  in 
highly-developed  societies,  such  as  ihose  of  ancient  Peru 
and  modern  India,  it  became  inconspicuous.  Slionld  w© 
not  say  that  the  statement  was  conclusively  proved?  Clear 
\y,  then,  as  the  facts  happen  to  be  exactly  the  opposite*  the 
smtenient  is  conclusively  disproved. 

§  103.  Induction  having  shown  the  imtrnth  of  this  cnr- 
rf*nt  tlcigma,  we  nre  now  prepared  for  seeing  how  entirely 
dednetion  discredits  it. 

Made  on  the  strength  of  evidence  given  by  early  travel- 
lers, whose  contact  wn^^  chictly  with  races  partially  advanced 
and  even  aenii-t'ivilized,  the  assertion  tliat  foticlnsm  is 
primordial  gained  possession  of  men's  minds;  and  prepofi- 
sei^ion  lacing  nine  points  of  belief,  it  has  held  its  e^round  w4tb 
reely  a  question.     I  bad  myself  accepted  it;  though,  as 
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I  remember^  with  some  vague  dissatisfaction,  probably  aris- 
ing from  inability  to  see  how  so  strange  an  interpretation 
arose.  This  vague  dissatisfaction  passed  into  scepticism 
on  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  savages. 
Tabulated  facts  presented  by  the  lowest  races,  changed 
scepticism  into  disbelief;  and  thought  has  made  it  manifest 
that  the  statement,  disproved  a  posteriori^  is  contrary  to  a 
priori  probability. 

In  the  chapter  on  '"  The  Ideas  of  the  Animate  and  In- 
animate," it  was  shown  that  progressing  intelligence  gives 
increasing  power  to  discriminate  the  living  from  the  not- 
living;  that  the  higher  animals  rarely  confound  the  one 
with  the  other;  and  that  to  suppose  the  animal  which  is 
far  above  the  rest  in  sagacity,  gratuitously  confuses  the  two, 
IS  unwarrantable.  Were  the  fetichistic  conception  primor- 
dial, it  would  be  possible  to  show  how  the  evolution  of 
thought  necessitated  its  antecedence;  whereas  this,  so  far  as 
I  gee,  is  impossible.  Consider  the  mind  of  the  savage  as 
delineated  in  foregoing  chapters — imspeculative,  uncritical, 
incapable  of  generalizing,  and  with  scarcely  any  notions 
save  those  yielded  by  the  perceptions.  Ask  what  could  lead 
him  to  think  of  an  inanimate  object  as  having  in  it  some 
existence  besides  that  which  his  senses  accjuaint  him  with  ? 
He  has  no  words  for  separate  properties,  much  less  a  word 
for  property  in  general;  and  if  he  cannot  even  conceive  a 
property  apart  from  an  agc^rogato  displaying  it,  how  can  he 
imagine  a  second  invisible  entity  as  causing  the  actions  of 
the  visible  entity?  He  has  neitlior  that  tendency  to  think 
which  must  precede  such  a  conception,  nor  has  he  the  mental 
power  required  to  grasp  such  a  C(>ncc])tion.  Only  as  the 
ffhost-theory  evolves,  does  there  arise,  when  circumstances 
suggest  it,  this  idea  of  an  animate  a^ent  in  an  inanimate 
o])ject.  I  say  advisedly — when  circumstances  suggest  it; 
for  at  first  he  does  not  eratiiitously  assume  spiritual  posses- 
sion. Sk>mething  anomalous  is  requisite  to  stiggest  the  pres- 
ence of  a  spirit.  And  if  afterwanls,  in  higher  stages  of 
S2 
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jirogi-eMs,  he  exteudfl  iuch  interprctatioiig,  and  tlunltB  of  iim!- 
titudiiious  thing!?  as  poesessed,  tin*  aiitectdent  Ls  nn  accumvila* 
lioii  of  glio^ts  aud  derived  spirits  swarming  everywhere. 

Tliat  fetiehisni  is  a  sef|uen(T  uf  the  j^lifisHheorv  mighty 
iiidee<U  be  t^uepected  from  thi?  evideuee  whi^-h  onr  own  peo- 
|de  have  fnrnkhed,  and  ^till  furnis^jh,  I  do  n^it  specially 
refer  to  the  i?till  extant  doctrine  of  the  real  presence;  imr 
to  tile  belief  implied  by  the  oljsolete  prat'tk^e  of  exorci.sing 
the  water  iii^eil  in  baptisiB;  nor  to  the  eoni'e[>ti<ms  of  tbcise 
who  in  past  timee  thought  objects  which  behaved  strangely 
were  '*  possessed/'  though  they  did  not  assume  t'KJssession  to 
aceonnt  for  the  ordinary  powers  of  objec*ts.  I  n*fer  chiefly 
to  the  evidence  which  modem  spirit ualistB  yield  tis.  If 
tables  turn  and  chairs  move  about  wnthout  visible  agency, 
spirits  are  the  assumed  agents.  In  presence  of  st>me  activui 
not  understoiMl,  there  is  a  revival  of  the  fetichistic  interpre- 
tation :  the  cause  is  a  supernatural  being,  and  this  suiieniat^ 
ura)  being  is  a  ghost. 


§  lfi4.  Propitiation  of  the  dead,  whicht  originating  fu- 
neral ritey,  develops  into -the  oljservanees  constituting  wor- 
ship in  general,  has  thus,  among  its  other  divergent  results, 
idol- worship  and  fetich- worahip.  All  stages  in  the  genesis 
rif  these  aiT  traceable. 

I'here  are  sacrifices  to  the  recently-dead  l>odj,  to  th6 
dried  body  or  mummy,  to  the  relics;  there  are  sacrifices  to 
a  figure  made  partly  of  the  relies  and  partly  of  other  sub- 
i^itances;  there  are  "^laerifiees  to  a  tigure  placed  on  a  box  con* 
taining  the  relics:  there  are  sacrifiiTs  ti*  a  figure  placed  «m 
the  grave  eoTitainiu^  the  remainR  And  us  tlius  (*ombineiK 
the  remains  and  the  representative  figure  have  been  in  kin- 

|dred  ways  worshipped  by  civili/ed  races^— Egyptians,  Etrus* 
pans,  Ronianfi,  down  to  medi«*val  Christians;   for  dtw^  nnt 

[the  adored  figure  of  a  saint  alwve  his  tomb,  undeniably  enr- 
respoiHl  to  the  carved  effigy  which  the  *«avage  places  on  a 
nave  and  propitiates?  That  this  representative 
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image  of  the  dead  man  grows  into  the  idol  of  the  deity,  we 
htLve  good  evidence.  Persistent  for  various  periods,  the 
worship  becomes  in  some  eases  permanent;  and  then  con- 
stitutes the  idolatry  of  the  savage,  which  evolves  into  elab- 
orate religious  ceremonies  performed  before  awe-inspiring 
statues   in   magnificent   temples.  Further,   from 

the  primitive  notion  that  along  with  likeness  in  aspect  there 
goes  likeness  in  nature,  comes  a  belief  that  the  eflSgy  is  in- 
habited by  the  ghost ;  and  from  this  there  descends  the  no- 
tion that  deities  enter  idols  and  occasionally  speak  from 
them. 

Between  idol-worship  and  fetich-worship  there  is  no 
break.  In  Africa  the  visible  fetich  is  often  a  man-shaped 
figure,  sometimes  a  figure  less  like  a  man,  resembling 
*'  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  our  scare-crows;  "  and  some- 
times a  thing  human  only  in  its  connexions,  having  the 
character  of  an  amulet:  the  faith  in  which,  as  we  saw 
(§  133),  grows  from  a  faith  in  relics,  and  therefore  arises 
from  the  ghost-theory.  That  the  worship  of  things 

which  are  strange  in  size,  shape,  aspect,  or  behaviour,  is 
derivative,  and  goes  along  with  belief  in  the  presence  of  a 
spirit  originally  human,  facts  make  clear.  This  extension 
accompanies  growth  and  elaboration  of  the  ghost-theorv^ — 
occurs  where  ghosts  are  supposed  to  be  ever-present  causes 
of  diseases,  cures,  accidents,  benefits,  etc. ;  and  exhibits  the 
unchecked  application  of  an  hv]iothesis  which  seems  to  ex- 
plain everything.  Beliefs  thus  originating  are 
aided  by  the  idea  that  shadows  are  souls.  As  we  before 
saw  (§  96),  this  idea  into  w^hich  primitive  men  are  naturally 
betrayed,  they  extend  to  other  shadows  than  those  cast  by 
their  own  bodies.  Gradually  reason  forces  this  implication 
on  them;  and  acceptance  of  it  strengthens  those  concep- 
tions of  object-souls  otherwise  reached.  Proof 
that  the  thing  worshi])pe(l  in  the  remarkable  object  is  a 
ghost,  is  in  some  cases  joined  with  proof  that  it  is  an  ances- 
tral ghoet    The  h^iacas  of  the  Peruvians  were  their  fore- 
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fa  tilers,  Gareilaseo  mjs  '*  an  Indian  is  not  looked  upon 
I  Ks  hunmirable  unless  he  is  descended  from  a  fountain,  river, 
or  lake  (or  even  the  sea);  or  from  a  wild  animal,  sueh  as  a 
bear,  lion,  tiger,  eagle,  or  the  bird  they  call  cuntur  [condor]  * 
or  some  other  bird  of  prey;  or  from  a  mountain,  cave,  or 
forest;  **  and  thegt*  huaca^  wheuce  they  deaeendefl^  they 
worfihipped. 

That  idolatry  and  fetit^hism  are  al>errant  developments 
I  of  onec^stor- worship,  thus  made  sufficiently  clear,  will  be- 
f  oome  clearer  still  on  passing  to  the  kindred  groups  of  facts 
which  now  follow. 


CHAPTEE  XXn. 

A]!WMAL-WOKSHIP. 

§  165.  In  the  chapter  on  "  Primitive  Ideas,"  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  the  animal  kingdom  the  metamorphoses 
which  actually  occur,  are,  at  first  sight,  more  marvellous 
than  many  which  are  wrongly  supposed  to  occur — that  the 
contrasts  between  a  maggot  and  a  fly,  an  egg  and  a  bird, 
are  greater  than  the  contrasts  between  a  child  and  a  dog,  a 
man  and  a  bull. 

Encouraged,  then,  by  the  changes  he  daily  sees,  and  not 
deterred  by  such  cognitions  as  long-acciunulating  experi- 
ences establish,  the  savage  yields  to  any  suggestion,  how- 
ever caused,  that  a  creature  has  assumed  a  different  shape. 
In  some  cases  the  supposed  change  is  from  one  of  the  lower 
animals  into  another;  as  in  Brazil,  where.  Burton  says,  "  the 
people  universally  believe  that  the  humming-bird  is  trans- 
mutable  into  the  humming-bird  hawk-moth."  But  mostly, 
the  transformations  are  of  men  into  animals,  or  of  animals 
into  men. 

All  races  furnish  evidence.  We  will  first  take  a  number 
of  examples,  and  then  consider  the  interpretations. 

§  166.  The  belief  that  human  beings  disguise  them- 
selves as  brutes,  is  in  some  cases  specified  generally;  as  con- 
cerning the  Thlinkeet«,  who  '^  will  kill  a  bear  only  in  case 
of  great  necessity,  for  the  boar  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  that 
has  taken  the  shape  of  an  animal."    And  the  converse  idea 
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ill  i\s  general  form  occiii^  among  the  Karens,  who  think 
**  thi*  waters  are  iuhaliited  by  beings  who^^e  proper  form  b 
that  of  dragons?  [f  croeo^lilestj^  but  that  oceaaionaily  tippear 
as  meHj  ami  who  take  wive.^  of  the  ehiWrt^n  of  men/*  Tsu- 
aily,  however,  only  persons  distinguished  liy  puUTr  uf  some 
kind,  or  believed  to  be  so,  have  this  ability  as*eribe<l  to  them. 
Regarding  all  s|>eeial  skill  as  supenuilurab  sniidrv  Afri- 
can pc'oples  think  the  btacksmith  (who  ranks  next  to  the 
medii'ine-man)  works  by  spirit-ageney;  anil  in  Aljyssinia, 
'•^  blai^ksmiths  are  snpiiosed  able  to  turn  themselves  into  hy- 
n*nus  and  other  animals/'  So  strong  h  this  belief  that  it 
infects  even  Enroiieaii  residents:  Wilkinson  instances  a 
traveller  who  asserted  that  he  had  ^eu  the  metamor- 
phosis, Alore  eomnionly  it  h  the  sorcerers  exrln- 
iively  of  whom  this  power  is  alleged.  The  Ifhond^  believe 
*^  witches  have  the  faculty  of  transforming  themselves  into 
tigers,"  In  ease  of  **  an  alligator  mhdng  upon  a  child  whilst 
bathing  in  the  river^  or  a  leopard  carrying  off  a  goat,"  the 
Bnlloms  ^*  are  of  opinion  that  it  i.-=*  not  a  real  leopard  or 
alligator  vi^hich  has  committed  the  depredation^  hot  a  wileh 
under  one  of  these  assumed  forms*"  Among  tJie  Mexicans 
*'  there  were  sorcerer?^  and  wirchea  who  were  thought  to 
transform  themselves  into  animals/'  Tn  Honduras  they 
*'  punish  sorcerers  that  did  mim^hief ;  and  some  of  them  are 
pa  hi  to  have  ranged  on  the  mountains  like  tigers  or  lions, 
killing  men,  till  they  ^vere  taken  and  hanged."  And  the 
(^hihehas  **  j^retenfletl  to  have  great  sorcerers  who  might  he 
traTisformcd  into  lions.  Wars*  and  tigers,  and  devour  men 
like  these  animals/'  To  chiefs,  as  well  as  to  sor- 
eerers^  this  facnlty  is  in  some  places  ascribed.  The  Cacique 
Thomagata,  one  of  the  Philx'ha  nilen»  w^as  l>elieved  '*  to 
hin>*  hail  a  long  tail,  after  the  miinner  of  a  lion  or  a  tiger, 
which  he  draggtMl  on  the  soiL"  Africa,  tiMi,  yields  evi- 
dence. 

**Th*irt  »fe  mlso  a  great  many  liona  and  liyfienits,  and  Ihere  b  no 
cheek  upon  the  iDcreA^e  of  the  former,  for  the  people,  l>elienng  that 
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the  touls  of  their  chiefs  enter  into  them,  never  attempt  to  kill  them; 
they  even  believe  that  a  chief  may  metamorphose  himself  into  a  lion, 
Jdll  any  one  he  chooses,  and  then  return  to  the  human  form ;  there- 
fore, when  they  see  one  they  commence  clapping  their  hands,  which 
is  the  usual  mode  of  salutation." 

in  some  cases  this  supposed  power  is  shared  by  the  chief's 
relatives.  Schweinfurth,  when  at  Gallabat,  having  shot  a 
hysena,  was  reproached  by  the  sheikh  because  his,  the 
bbeikh's,  mother,  was  a  '^  hyeena-woman/' 

Instead  of  change  of  form  there  is,  in  other  cases,  pos- 
session. We  saw  how  the  primitive  dream-theory,  with  its 
wandering  double  which  deserts  the  body  and  re-enters  it, 
brings,  among  many  sequences,  the  belief  that  wandering 
doubles  can  enter  other  IxKlies  than  their  own;  and  the  last 
chapter  exhibited  some  wide  extensions  of  this  doctrine: 
representative  figures,  and  even  inanimate  objects  not  hav^ 
ing  human  shapes,  being  supposed  penneable  by  human 
ghosts.  Naturally,  then,  animals  are  included  among  the 
things  men's  souls  go  into.  At  Tete,  in  Africa,  the  people 
believe  "  that  while  persons  are  still  living  they  may  enter 
into  lions  and  alligators,  and  then  return  again  to  their  own 
bodies;  "  and  the  Guiana  tribes  think  some  jaguars  "  are 
by  the  spirits  of  men." 

Of  course,  along  with  beliefs  in  possession  by  the  double:* 
of  living  persons,  there  go  beliefs  in  possession  by  the 
doubles  of  dead  persons.  The  Sumatrans  imagine  that — 
''tigers  in  general  are  actuated  with  the  spirits  of  departed  men,  and 
no  consideration  will  prevail  on  a  countryman  to  catch  or  to  wound 
one,  but  in  self-defence,  or  immediately  after  the  act  of  destroying  a 
friend." 

Among  existing  American  races,  the  Apaches  '*  hold  that 
every  rattlesnake  contains  the  soul  of  a  bad  man  or  is  an 
emissary  of  the  Evil  Spirit; ''  and  **  the  Califomians  round 
San  Diego  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  large  game,  believing 
such  animals  are  inlial)it(Ml  l)y  the  souls  of  generations  of 
people  that  have  died  a^os  ago:  '  eater  of  venison! '  is  a 
term  of  reproach  anions  them."    With  the  ancient  Ameri- 
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eati  races  it  wass  the  mine,     lie  re  is  one  out  of  many  in- 

*'  The  }>eople  of  Tlu^Jila  bdievcd  thut  the  tonla  of  persona  of  raok 
weuX^  ftfer  their  dettth,  to  iu habit  the  bodiei  of  bettutiful  and  sweet 
ringing  birds,  aod  tho&e  of  the  nobler  quadnipetltj ;  while  the  souli  of 
inferior  persons  were  supposed  to  pam  into  weasle^,  beetlea,"  etc* 

Tkere  are  like  beliefs  among  Africans.  WLen  ITutehinson 
<lonbted  the  a^^rtion  that  men's  souk  paa^  into  mookeya 
and  eroecidileg,  he  was  au^wered— '*  It  he  Kalabar  '  fash/ 
inui  white  man  no  saby  any  ting  about  it*^* 

Passing  over  various  developments  of  this  general  notion 
whirh  early  civilizations  show  ns,  snch  as  the  Scripture 
ptorv  of  the  expelled  devik  who  entered  into  gwine,  and  the 
were-wolf  Iegen<ls  of  the  middle  ages;  let  ns  tnm  to  the 
inferprefations*  We  have  seen  that  hiB  experiences  prepare 
the  savage  for  !?iippo#«iijg  metam(rrpb<j6es,  if  rireumstaneea 
snggest  them;  but  we  must  not  assume  him  to  suppose  them 
wiTh^^nit  suggestive  eircnm stances,  AMiat,  then,  are  these? 
We  shall  find  three  kinds;  leading  to  three  groups  of  allied, 
but  partiftlly-different*  beliefs. 


§  167.  "  Tliere  are  Amatongo  who  are  snakes,"  say  the 
Zulus;  and,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  Amatongo  is  their 
name  for  ancestral  ghosts.  But  wljy  do  these  people  think 
that  flnake«3  are  tninsfrinned  ancestfin^?  Sonje  extracts  fmm 
Bp.  ('allnway's  cToss-examination,  I  place  in  an  order  which 
vnM  prepare  the  reader  for  the  answer. 

"The  PMflke^  into  which  men  turn  are  not  many  i  thejupo  diatinet 
and  wi>ll  known,  Tliey  are  the  hkek  Tmamba.  and  the  (rreen  Imam- 
b&,  which  is  called  tnyandeitulii.  Chiefs  turn  into  thesfi.  Common 
]>eopJe  tiim  into  the  Umthlwad." 

*"  Thes«!  snakcA  are  known  to  be  liuman  beings  when  ihey  enter  a 
but;  they  do  not  wanttUj  enter  hy  the  doorway.  Perhaps  they  enter 
when  no  one  U  ihcrr,  and  go  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hut>  and  stay 
there  coiled  nj*,  ** 

'*  If  the  enake  has  a  sC4ir  on  the  Hide,  some  one  who  knew  a  cer- 
tain dead  man  of  that  place  who  also  bad  such  n  sciir,  comes  forward 
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and  Mjs,  'It  iB  So-and-so.  Do  you  not  see  the  scar  on  bis  side  ? '  It 
18  left  alone,  and  they  go  to  sleep/' 

"Thoae  which  are  men  are  known  by  their  frequenting  huts,  and 
by  their  not  eating  mice,  and  by  their  not  being  frightened  at  the 
noiae  of  men.'* 

Now  join  with  these  statements  the  facts  set  forth  in 
§§  110, 137,  and  the  genesis  of  this  belief  becomes  manifest. 
All  over  the  world  there  prevails  the  idea  that  the  ghost  of 
the  dead  man  haunts  the  old  home.  What,  then,  is  meant 
by  the  coming  of  these  snakes  into  the  huts?  Are  they  not 
returned  relations?  Do  not  the  individual  marks  they  some- 
times bear  yield  proof?  Just  as  an  Australian  settler  who 
had  a  bent  arm,  was  concluded  to  be  the  other-self  of  a  dead 
native  who  had  a  bent  arm  (§  92) ;  so  here,  the  scar  common 
to  the  man  and  the  snake  proves  identity.  When,  therefore, 
the  Zulus  say — "  Neither  does  a  snake  that  is  an  Itongo 
excite  fear  in  men.  .  .  .  When  men  see  it,  it  is  as  though  it 
said  as  they  look  at  it,  '  Be  not  afraid.  It  is  I ' ;  "  we  are 
shown  that  recognition  of  the  snake  as  a  human  being,  come 
back  in  another  shape,  is  suggested  by  several  circumstances: 
frequentation  of  the  house  being  the  chief.  This 

recognition  is  utilized  and  confirmed  by  the  diviners.  Some 
persons  who,  through  them,  s()up:ht  supernatural  aid,  re- 
marked— "  We  wondered  that  we  should  continually  hear 
the  spirits,  which  we  could  not  see,  speaking  in  the  wattles, 
and  telling  us  many  things  without  our  seeing  them."  Else- 
where a  man  says — "  The  voice  was  like  that  of  a  very  little 
child;  it  cannot  speak  aloud,  for  it  speaks  above,  among  the 
wattles  of  the  hut."  The  trick  is  obvious.  Practising  ven- 
triloquism, the  diviner  makes  the  replies  of  the  ancestral 
ghost  seem  to  come  from  places  in  which  these  house-haunt- 
ing snakes  conceal  themselves.* 

Though  most  men  are  supposed  to  turn  into  the  harnil(»>s 
snakes  which  frequent  huts,  some  turn  into  the  "  imaniba 
which  frequents  open  places."  ^^  The  inianiba  is  said  esp<»- 
eially  to  be  chiefs;  "  it  is  *'  a  poisonous  snake,"  and  has  "  the 
stare  of  an  enemy,  which  makes  one  afraid."    Wlience  it 
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appears  that  as  spet'iul  liodily  marks  suggest  idetitity  with 
persons  who  bore  kindrc?il  iimrksj  so  traits  of  character  in 
snakes  of  a  certain  spt^cies,  leail  to  identitifation  with  a  class 
of  perione*  This  coiiohision  we  shall  presently  tind  verified 
by  facts  comiDg  from  another  place  in  Africa. 

Among  the  Aaiassulu,  belief  in  the  return  of  ancestors 
disguised  as  serpents,  has  not  led  to  worship  of  serpents  as! 
flucli;  propitiation  of  them  is  mingled  with  propitiation  of 
ancestral  ghosts  in  an  in(lefijiitc  way.  Other  peoples,  too, 
present  lis  with  kindred  ideas,  probal)Iy  generated  in  like 
manner,  which  have  not  assumed  distinctly  religious  forms; 
as  witneiis  the  fact  that  '*  in  the  province  of  Culiacan  tamed 
serpents  were  foimd  in  the  dwellings  of  tin*  natives,  which 
they  feared  and  venerated/'  But,  carrying  with  us  the  clue 
thus  given,  we  find  that  along  with  a  developer!  cult  and 
advanced  arts,  a  definite  -*erpent-woi's!np  re^ilts.  Ophiola- 
try prevails  especiaily  in  hot  countries:  and  in  hot  countries 
certain  kinds  of  ophitlia  seci-ete  themselves  in  dark  comers 
of  rooms,  and  even  in  beds.  India  supplies  us  with  a  clear 
case*  Serpent-gods  are  there  common;  and  the  serpent 
habitually  sculptured  as  a  god,  is  the  cobra,  Blither  in  itd 
natural  form  or  imited  to  a  human  body,  the  cobra  with  ex* 
panded  hood  in  attitude  to  ^^trike,  k  adored  in  numerous  tern* 
pies.  And  then,  on  inquiry,  we  learn  that  the  cobra  is  one 
of  the  commonest  intniders  in  houses.  Yet  another  instance 
i^  furnished  by  the  Egyptian  a^p,  a  specues  of  cobra.  Figur- 
iii^  everywhere  as  this  iloes  in  their  sacred  paintings  and 
M-ulpturea,  we  find  that,  greatly  reverenced  throughout 
Egypt,  it  was  a  frequenter  of  gardens  and  houses,  and  was 
ftH  far  domesticated  that  it  came  at  a  signal  to  be  fed  from 
the  table.* 


iior*bip^  md  in  it  flud  a  f*ct  which  confimiM  my  rlcir.  I  bav^  Itffllidicd  the 
ilpnifioftnt  words  t—**  Tn  aiipfK^ft  tW  stiper^titioTi  iht^tp  nn^  two  ftrtioiea  m  the 
tf*ftij  made  md  iimtictionisl  bv  Uf-r  Britiiinie  Mijtv'itv'K  Consul  for  I  be  Bi|;hi 
of  Biftfrm  t^nd  tbe  laUnd  of  Femtndc^  Po,on  Kofentbor  ITi  IBM^  one  of  ubich 
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The  like  happens  with  other  house-haunting  creatures. 
In  many  countries  lizards  are  often  found  indoors;  and 
among  the  Amazulu,  the  '*  Isahikazana,  a  kind  of  lizard,** 
is  the  form  supposed  to  be  taken  by  old  women.  The  New 
Zealanders  believe  that  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  re-vi$it 
them  as  lizards;  and  I  learn  from  a  colonist  that  these  are 
lizards  which  enter  houses.  Certain  Russian  foresters, 
again,  *'  cherish,  as  a  kind  of  household  gods,  a  spei-ies  of 
reptile,  which  has  four  short  feet  like  a  lizard,  with  a  black 
flat  body.  .  .  .  These  animals  are  called  *  givoites,'  and  on 
certain  days  are  allowed  to  crawl  about  the  house  in  search 
of  the  food  which  is  placed  for  them.  They  are  looked  upon 
with  great  superstition."  Then,  too,  we  have  the 

wasp,  which  is  one  of  the  animal-shapes  supposed  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  dead  among  the  Amazulu;  and  the  wasp  ii^ 
an  insect  which  often  joins  the  domestic  circle  to  share  the 
food  on  the  table.  Alongside  this  belief  I  may  place  a  curi- 
ous passage  from  the  flood-legend  of  the  Babylonians.  Hasi- 
sadra,  describing  his  sacrifice  after  the  deluge,  says — "  The 
gods  collected  at  its  burning,  the  gods  collected  at  its  good 
burning;  the  gods,  like  flies,  over  the  sacrifice  gath- 
ered." Once  more,  of  house-haunting  creatures 
similarly  r^arded,  we  have  the  dove.  Describing  animal- 
worship  among  the  ancients,  Mr.  M*Lennan  remarks  that 
"  the  dove,  in  fact  .  .  .  was  almost  as  great  a  go<l  as  the 
serpent."  The  still-extant  SNTubolLsm  of  Christianity  shows 
us  the  surviving  effect  of  this  belief  in  the  ghostly  character 
of  the  dove. 

§  168.  By  most  peoples  the  ghost  is  believed  now  to  re- 
visit the  old  home,  and  now  to  be  whore  the  lK)dy  lies.    If, 

ruM  thuB  :—*  Article  12.  That  long  detention  having  heretofore  occurred 
in  trtd^  and  nmeh  angry  feelinc  havinp  been  excited  in  the  natiTes  from 
the  dcttmetion  by  white  men,  in  their  ismorance,  of  a  certain  species  of  boa- 
<sofi8triolor  thai  wimtt  the  A<>v«<v,  and  which  is  ju-ju,  or  sacred,  to  the  Brass- 
men,  it  \s  hereby  f6rbidden  to  all  British  subjects  to  harm  or  destroy  any 
snch  sntke.*" 
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tlieii,  creatures  which  freqtieut  houses  are  supposed  to  be 
iiietanioriihutiied    jiiicestor&,    will    not   i'ro'ature&    habitually 
fouud  with  corpses  be  ako  eongidered  as  aniiiial-forms  ai 
sunjed  hy  the  dead?    That  they  witlj  we  may  conclude;  an* 
that  tiicy  are,  we  have  proofg* 

Tht*   prevalence   of  cave-burial  among  ciirly  peoples 
everywhere,  has  been  shown*      What  animals  commonly 
ocmir  in  caveef     Above  all  others,  those  whi(*h  shun  the 
light — bata  and  owls»     Where  there  are  no  hollow  treei 
crevices  and  caverns  are  the  nioet  available  places  for  the: 
iiight'flyiug  creatureB;  and  often  in  such  places  they  a 
niinieroiis.    An  explort'r  of  the  Egyptian  <^ave  known  froni] 
its  embalmed  contents  ae  **  Crocodilopolis/'  telk  me  that  b 
waB  nearly  suffocated  with  the  dust  raised  by   bats,  tli 
swarms  of  which  nearly  put  out  the  torches*    Now  join  ^dth 
Tho8e  stiitcmenti?  the  following  passage  from  the  l7.dnba 
legend  translated  by  >Ir,  Smith: — 

''Return  mc  from  Hades^  the  land  of  my  knowledge;  from  tW 
house  of  the  departed^  the  seat  of  the  god  Irkalla;  froto  the  houst 
within  which  ia  no  exit;  from  the  road  the  course  of  which  seiner  rt- 
vums;  from  the  place  within  which  they  long  for  Sight — the  place 
where  dust,  is  their  nourishment  and  their  food  mud,  Ita  chiefs  also, 
like  birds,  are  clothed  with  wingaj' 

In  Mr.  Talbot's  rendering  of  the  kgend  of  the  tlescant  a£^ 
I*ihtar,  Hades,  described  as  "  a  eavern  nf  great  ro«",ks,"  m^^ 
again  said  to  lie  "  the  ab*w1e  of  darkness  and  famine,  where 
enrth  is  their  foo^l:  their  nonrbhinent  idny:  li^lit  is  not 
sieirn :  In  <liirkness  they  dwell :  ^hos^te,  like  blrdt^,  flutter  their 
wine^a/'  Amid  minor  diffc^renecs,  thi^  iigreenif^nt  respectin;:? 
tT*e  eiiverncnis  natnre  i>f  the  yilaf'n,  it#i  ^Icuini,  its  lack  of  fotwU 
m  dnst,  and  the  winged  stnictnre  of  it^  inhabitj^iit^,  clearly 
points  to  the  develt>finK*nt  of  the  bnriabcavi!  with  its  tenant- 
infi  creatures,  intu  Hades  with  its  inhabitinj^  s]>iritB*  In  the 
*iinio  way  that,  sb  we  hefon*  m\\\  Bheol,  priuiarilv  a  cnvi* 
expanded  info  rh  nnder- world;  #n  here  we  ^r*c  that  th 
winged  cr«*atnreR  hahifnally  fonnd  alon^  with  the  <'iirpT?r»^  i 
the  cave^  and  supposed  to  be  the  trnn&forraed  dead,  origi- 
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Dated  the  winged  ghosts  who  inhabit  the  under-world. 
Verification  is  yielded  by  an  already-quoted  passage  from 
the  Bible,  in  which  sorcerers  are  said  to  chirp  like  bats  when 
consulting  the  dead:  the  explanation  being  that  their  arts, 
akin  to  those  of  the  Zulu  diviners  lately  named,  had  a  like 
aim.  The  ventriloquists,  says  Delitzsch,  "  imitated  the 
chirping  of  bats,  which  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the 
shades  of  Hades."  Further  verification  comes  to  us  from 
the  legends  of  the  Greeks.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  said 
in  the  Odyssey  to  twitter  like  bats  and  clamour  "  as  it  were 
fowls  fljTng  every  way  in  fear."  The  far  East  yields  con- 
imnatOTV  eWdence.  In  past  times  the  Pliilippine  Islanders 
had  the  ideas  and  customs  of  ancestor-worship  highly  de- 
veloped ;  and  they  buried  in  caves,  which  were  held  sacred. 
3£r.  Jagor  narrates  his  visit  to  a  cavern  "  tenanted  by  mul- 
titudes of  bats."  The  few  natives  who  dared  enter,  "  were 
in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  and  were  careful  first  to  enjoin 
upon  each  other  the  respect  to  be  observed  by  them  towards 
Coiopni^n"— literally  "  lord  of  the  bats."^ 

The  experience  that  bats  are  commonly  found  in  caves, 
while  owls  more  generally  fre<juent  tlu;  dark  corners  of  de- 
serted bouses,  may  have  tended  to  differentiate  the  associ- 
ated conceptions.  *"  Mother  of  ruins  "  is  an  Arabian  name 
for  the  owl.  Mr.  Talbot,  in  translations  embodying  the  re- 
ligious beliefs  of  the  Assyrians,  has  tin*  following  prayer 
nttered  on  a  man's  death: — ''  Like  a  bird  may  it  [the  soul] 
fly  to  a  lofty  place!  "  With  this  wo  may  join  the  fact  that, 
in  common  with  modern  Arabs,  their  ancient  kindred  pre- 
ferred to  bury  in  high  plac(»s.  Wo  may  also  join  with  it 
rhe  following  passage  from  ^f.  Caussin  do  Perceval: — 

**In  their  opinion  the  soul,  when  leaving  the  body,  fled  away  in 
the  form  of  a  bird  which  they  called  Udma  or  Sada  (a  sort  of  owl), 
and  did  not  cease  flying  round  the  tomb  and  crying  pitifully." 
The  Eff\T)tian8  also,  alon^  with  familiar  knowledge  of  these 
cave-hiding  and  ruin-hauntinij:  eroatun^s,  had  a  belief  in 
winged  souls.    One  of  their  wall-paintings  given  by  Wilkin- 
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erm,  ropri^f^eiits,  over  the  faet*  <>f  a  mrpse^  a  human-hea* 
bird  abmif  to  fly  avvay,  earrjing  with  it  the  sign  of  life  and 
the  symbol  of  transmigration*    Moreover,  on  their  imimmj 
ea^es  they  figiireil  either  a  bird  with  out-gtretehed  wings,  or  I 
gnch  a  bird  with  a  human  head^  or  a  winged  iy^yiiihoL    T]insi 
it  seems  likely  that  by  them,  too,  the  creatures  often  foiniil 
in  the  places  of  the  dead  were  aupposed  to  be  forms  as 
snme<l  by  the  dead. 

Possibly  these  aneient  peoplee^  had  not  enough  knowl- 
edge of  inseft  metamorphoses  to  be  stniek  by  the  ilhisivel 
analogy  on  which  iiui^lerTi  theologians  dwell;  but,  if  they] 
observed  them^  one  kind  must  have  seemed  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete paralleb     I  refer  to  that  of  varions  moths:  the  larva 
buries  itself  in  the  eai*th,  and  after  a  time  there  is  found  near 
the  ehrysalis-ea^  a  winged  creature-     Why^  then^  ghoiild  | 
not  the  winged  creature  found  along  with  the  human  body 
which  has  been  buried  in  a  cave^  be  concluded  to  have  come 
out  of  it?*  I 


§  109*  Before  dealing  with  suppoRed  transformations  of  ^j 
a  third  kind,  like  the  above  as  identifying  animals  with  de^^^| 
(H'ltged  men,  but  unlike  them  as  bf^lnp  otherwise  suggeisted,  " 
tw(i  explanatory  descriptionj?  are  needed:  one  of  primitive ^j 
language  and  the  other  of  primitive  naming.  ^M 

The  savage  has  a  small  vocabulary.  Consequently  of*  ~ 
the  things  and  acts  around,  either  but  few  can  have  signs,  ^j 
or  those  giigns  must  be  indiscriminately  applicable  to  differ-^^^ 
cnt  things  and  acts:  whence  inevitable  misunderstanding*.  ~ 
If,  as  Burton  says  of  the  Paeotahs,  *^  colours  are  expressed 
by  a  eomparieon  with  some  object  in  sight,*-  an  intende<I 

*  As,  origtnallj,  ghosts  were  indiiMTflmlnttelv  Bpok^n  of  as  podft,  dc^mcm*^ 
Wipsl* :  «ad  a«  the  dllTen^ntiJitioii  whkb  cTpntuallj  *ir<«e  wan  Ratnr&ltr  «v 
oompftblc^  bj  Hp^Hali^d  b<*li<?fs  rcKpwtiTif  lhci*e  ^y'm^  formH  MsiimAf]  by 
lh«»in;  II  flcfwv  ftfU  improbflbte  Ihal  whili^  fmni  the  otr)  with  its  feattipreil 
fHneii,  itring  in  the  upper  lir,  ennic  Oie  conception  of  the  good  spirit  or  inpel, 
llwre  otfn^  f t^m  ib*^  but  wltb  it^  lurinbrAQOii^  wiiif^  inbabllins^  underground 
pUoes,  Ibe  ooaeepiioD  of  tht;  bod  sjiirit  qt  deriL 
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flgeerdon  about  a  colour  must  often  bo  taken  for  an  assertion 
about  the  illustrative  object.  If,  as  Schweinfurth  tells 
us  of  the  Bongo  dialect,  one  word  means  either  **  shadow  " 
or  **  cloud,"  another  *'  rain "  or  *^  the  sky,"  another 
"night"  or  "to-ilay;"  the  interpretations  of  statements 
must  be  in  part  guessed  at,  and  the  guesses  must  often  be 
wrong.  Indefiniteness,  implied  by  this  paucity  of 

words,  is  further  implied  by  the  want  of  terms  expressing 
degree.  A  Damara  cannot  understand  the  question  whether 
of  two  stages  the  next  is  longer  than  the  last.  The  question 
must  be — **  The  last  stage  is  little;  the  next,  is  it  great?  " 
and  the  only  reply  is — "  It  is  so,"  or  **  It  is  not  so."  In 
some  cases,  as  among  the  Abipones,  superlatives  are  ex- 
pressed by  raising  the  voice.  And  then  the  uncertainties  of 
meaning  which  such  indefinitenesses  cause,  are  made  greater 
by  the  rapid  changes  in  primitive  dialects.  Superstitions 
lead  to  frequent  substitutions  of  new  words  for  those 
previously  in  use;  and  hence  statements  current  in  one 
generation,  otherwise  expressed  in  the  next,  are  miscon- 
strued. Incoherence  add?  to  the  confusion.  In 
the  aboriginal  languages  of  South  Brazil,  "  there  are  no 
such  things  as  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  still  less 
a  regular  construction  of  the  sentences.  They  always  speak 
in  the  infinitive,  with,  or  mostly  without,  pronouns  or  sub- 
(^ntives.  The  accent,  which  is  chiefly  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble, the  slowness  or  quickness  of  pronunciation,  certain  signs 
with  the  hand,  the  mouth,  or  other  gestures,  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  sense  of  the  sentence.  If  the  Indian,  for 
instance,  means  to  say,  *  I  will  go  into  the  wood,'  he  says 
'  Wood-go:^  pushing  out  his  mouth  to  indicate  the  quarter 
which  he  intends  to  visit."  Clearly,  no  propositions  that 
involve  even  mo<lerate  degrees  of  discrimination,  can  be 
communicated  by  such  people.  The  relative  homo- 
geneity of  early  speech,  thus  implied  hy  the  absence  of 
modifying  terminations  to  words  or  the  auxiliaries  serving 
in  place  of  them,  is  further  implied  by  the  absence  of  gen- 
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^ral  aufl  abstract  words.    Even  the  tiri^t  grades  of  generality 
and  abtjtractnesjs  arc  inexpresgible*     Bi>tb  the  Abipones  and 
the  Oua ranis  "  want  rhe  verb  substantive  to  be.    They  wantl 
the  verb  to  have.    They  have  no  wordg  whereby  to  ejEprei^i 
man,  body,  (rod,  place,  time,  never,  ever,  everywhere/* | 
Sitnilarly,  the  Koossa  language  has  *'  no  proper  article,  no^ 
nnxiliary  verbs,  no  infleetiom  either  of  their  %'crbs  or  sub- 
stantives, .  ,  -  Tlie  simple  abstract  proposition,  /  am,  can- 
not be  expressed  in  their  language.'* 

Having  these  a  pofit*^rtor!  verifieations  of  the  a  pri*yr%^ 
infereni'e,  that  early  speech  is  meagre,  ineobercnt,  indeti-' 
nite,  we  may  anticipate  countless  erroneous  beliefs  caused 
by  TiiisapprehensiouH.  DobrizUoffer  says  that  among  the 
Gn  a  ranis,  ^^Abfi  M^  has  three  meamngs — I  am  a  Ottarani, 
I  am  a  man,  or  I  am  a  husband  p  which  of  theae  is  meant 
luiLst  be  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  the  eonvcrsation***  On  h 
asking  ourselves  what  will  happen  with  traditions  narrated  S 
in  such  speeeb,  we  must  answer  that  the  distortions  will  be 
extreme  and  multitudinous. 


§  170-  Proper  names  were  not  always  possessed  by  men:  ( 
they  are  growth?..     It  never  o^^ourred  to  the  uuinventive 
savage  to  distinguish  this  person  from  that  by  vocal  marks.. 
An  individual  was  at  first  signified  by  .wmething  connected^ 
with  him,  which,  when  mentioned,  called  him  to  mind— an 
ineident,  a  juxta-position,  e  jiersonal  trait. 

A  descriptive  name  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  the  earli- 1 
est.     We  suppose  that  ju^t  as  objet*ts  and  plaeeg  in  our  own 
ishinil  arf|nii\^  their  namt*^  by  the  eHtabli^hnient  of  what  was 
impnally  an  improujptn  des^Ai-ription;  so,  names  nf  SAivageg,  ^ 
sHfdj  m  '*  Broad  face;"  **  JTi-ad  without  hair,"  **  Curly  bead;' 
''  llnrm»*tiii1,"  an*  the  ^ignifit-ant  sobri^pit^f^  with  which  nam- 
inii  beirins.     But  it  is  not  so.     I'^nder  prf*ssure  of  the  needJ 
for  iiidiratiug  a  child  while  yet  it  has  no  peculiarities,  it  ffi 
referred  to  in  connexion  with  some  eireum?iranee  attending 
its  birth.     Tlie   lx)wer  Murray   Anstralians  derive  their' 
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names  either  from  some  trivial  occurrence,  from  the  spot 
where  they  were  bom,  or  from  a  natural  object  seen  by  the 
mother  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  This  is  typical. 
Damara/^  children  are  named  after  great  public  incidents.'* 
*'  Most  Bodo  and  Dhimfils  bear  meaningless  designations, 
or  any  passing  event  of  the  moment  may  suggest  a  signifi- 
cant term."  The  name  given  to  a  Kaffir  child  soon  after 
birth,  "  usually  refers  to  some  circumstance  connected  with 
tliat  event,  or  happening  about  the  same  time."  Among 
the  Comanches,  "  the  children  are  named  from  some  circum- 
stance in  tender  years;  "  and  the  names  of  the  Chii)pewayan 
boys  are  "  generally  derived  from  some  place,  season,  or  ani- 
mal." Even  with  so  superior  a  type  as  the  Bedouins,  the 
like  happens:  "  a  name  is  given  to  the  infant  immediately 
on  his  birth.  The  name  is  derived  from  some  trifling  acci- 
dent, or  from  some  object  which  has  struck  the  fancy  of  the 
mother  or  any  of  the  women  present  at  the  child's  birth. 
Thus,  if  the  dog  happened  to  be  near  on  this  occasion,  the 
infant  is  probably  named  Kelab  (from  ITelb,  a  dog)." 

This  vague  mode  of  identification,  which  arises  first  in 
the  history  of  the  race,  and  long  survives  as  a  birth-naming, 
is  by-and-by  habitually  followed  by  a  re-naming  of  a  more 
specific  kind:  a  personal  trait  that  becomes  decided  in  the 
I'ourse  of  growth,  a  strange  accident,  or  a  remarkable 
achievement,  furnishing  the  second  name.  Among  the  peo- 
ples above  mentioned,  the  Comanches,  the  Damaras,  the 
Kaffirs  illustrate  this.  Speaking  of  the  Kaffirs,  ^fann  says — 
**  Thus  ^  TTmgodi '  is  simply  ^  the  lx)y  who  was  bom  in  a 
hole.'  That  is  a  birth  name.  *  Umginqisago  '  is  *  the  hunter 
who  made  the  game  roll  over.'  That  is  a  name  of  renown." 
Omitting  multitudinous  illustrations,  let  us  note  some  which 
immediately  concern  us.  Of  the  additional  names 

gained  by  the  Tupi."^  after  successes  in  battle,  we  read — 
^'  They  selected  their  appellations  from  visible  objects,  pride 
or  ferocity  influencinir  their  choice:  "  whence  obviously  re- 
sults naming  after  savage  animals.  Among  animal-names 
28 
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ii8cd  by  the  KareiiR  arc^^ — *  Tiger/  '  Yellow-Tiger/  *  Fierce^ 
Tiger/    *  Oaur/    *  Goat-aiiTeloi^e/    '  Horu*bi)i/    '  IlL^ron/ 
'  Priiice-binl/  and  *  MangiKfish : '  the  preference  for  thfl 
fomiidjible  l^east  \ytmg  obvioiin.    In  New  Zealand  a  nativi 
swift  of  foot  k  ealled  '  Ivawaw,'  a  I^lrd  or  fowl;  and  the 
l>at*i*tflh  women  have  eueh  names  as  the  '  White  Martint*! 
the  *  Yoimg  Mink/  the  *  Mnsk-rat*i?  Paw/     All  over  the 
world  this  nioknarning  after  anilll^l:^  h  habitual*     lender 
Klieak^  of  it  among  the  Yorubans;  Thiniberg,  among  the 
Hottentots;  and  that  it  prevails  thnmghoxit  North  Amenea^ 
every  one  knowB,  Ag  implied  in  ca^B  alwnve  given, 

!3eIf*exaltation  is  sometimes  the  eaiis!e»  and  sometimee  exalta- 
tion liy  others.    When  a  JIakoIolo  ehief  arrives  at  a  village^j 
the  people  salnte  him  with  the  title^  *  (Jreat  Lion.'     Kid^J 
Kofli*s  attendants  exclaim — **  Look  before  tbee^  0  Lion/'f 
In  the  Harris  papvrns.  King  Meneheper-ra  (Tothmes  III)| 
is  called  ^  the  PnrioiiB  Lion;  *  and  the  name  of  one  of  the 
king.*  of  the  iset^ond  EgjT>tian  dvnastj,  Kakau,  means  **  tb* 
hull  of  bnlU/'     In  earlv  Assyrian  inseriptions  we  read — ' 
*' Like  a  bnll  thoti  shalt  rule  over  the  rhiefs;  "  a  simile, 
which,  as  is  shown  in  another  ease,  readily  ]ia8ses  into  n\et^ 
phor,    Thne  in  the  third  Sallier  papynip  it  is  said  of  Ilamese 
— ^"  As  a  bidl,  terrible  with  puinted  Imnis  he  rose;  ^'  ami 
then  in  a  subsequent  passage  the  defeated  address  him- 
**  Hnma,  eonqnering  biilL" 

Remembering  that  thi^  habit  survives  among  onrselvea^l 
so  that  the  cunning  person  is  ealletl  a  f<jx,  the  rude  a  bear, 
the  liy|x*cririeal  a  crocodile,  the  dirty  a  pig,  the  keen  a  hawk, 
and  so  on — obser^dng  that  in  those  aiieient  raeejs  who  had 
proper  names  of  a  develoj>ed  kind,  aniraal-nieknaniing  still 
prevailed;  let  iia  a^k  what  residted  from  it  m  the  earliesfej 
itagciu 


§  171*  Verbal  signs  being  at  first  m  inadequate  that  ee 
ture^ignB  are  needful  in  eke  rhem  liOT,  fhe  distinction  h 
iween  metaphor  and  fact  cannot  he  expresse^I,  much  lestJ 
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preserved  in  tradition.  If,  as  shown  by  instances  Mr.  Tylor 
gives,  even  the  higher  races  confound  the  metaphorical  w-ith 
the  literal — if  the  statement  in  the  Koran  that  God  opened 
and  cleansed  Mahomet's  heart,  originates  a  belief  that  his 
heart  was  actually  taken  out,  washed,  and  replaced — if  from 
accounts  of  trib^  without  governors,  described  as  without 
heads,  there  has  arisen  among  civilized  people  the  belief  that 
there  are  races  of  headless  men;  we  cannot  wonder  if  the 
savage,  lacking  knowledge  and  speaking  a  rude  language, 
gets  the  idea  that  an  ancestor  named  **  the  Tiger  "  was  an 
actual  tiger.  From  childhood  upwards  he  hears  his  father's 
father  spoken  of  by  this  name.  No  one  suspects  he  will  mis- 
interpret it :  error  being,  indeed,  a  general  notion  the  savage 
has  scarcely  reached.  And  there  are  no  words  serving  to 
convey  a  correction,  even  if  the  need  is  perceived.  In- 
evitably, then,  he  grows  up  believing  that  his  father  de- 
scended from  a  tiger — thinking  of  himself  as  one  of  the 
tiger  stock.  Everywhere  the  results  of  such  mistakes 
meet  ns. 

"  A  characteristic  feature  in  Central  Asiatic  traditions," 
say  the  Michells,  **  is  the  derivation  of  their  origin  from  some 
animal."  According  to  Brooke,  the  Soa-Dvaks  shrink  super- 
ptitionsly  from  eating  certain  animals;  because  '*  they  sup- 
pose these  animals  bear  a  proximity  to  some  of  their  fore- 
fathers, who  were  begotten  by  them  or  begot  them." 
Among  the  Bechuana  tribes  *' the  term  Bakatla  means,  *  they 
of  the  monkey ; '  Bakuena,  *  they  of  the  alligator; '  Batl&pi, 
*  they  of  the  fish:  '  each  tribe  having  a  superstitious  dread 
of  the  animal  after  which  it  is  called."  The  Patagonians 
possess  "  a  multiplicity  of  these  deities:  each  of  whom  they 
believe  to  preside  over  one  particular  caste  or  family  of  In- 
dians, of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  creator. 
Some  make  themselves  of  the  caste  of  the  tiger,  some 
of  the  lion,  some  of  the  c^uanaco,  and  others  of  the  os- 
trich." Leaving  tlie  many  illustrations  supplied 
by  other  regions,  we  will  look  more  nearly  at  those  coming 
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from  North  Auierica.     The  tribe-^  north  of  the  ColumV 
'*  pretend  to  be  deri%"ed  from  the  iiiiHk*rat."     ^*  AM 
iiboriginal  iiihabitwnts  of  California,  witliout  exception^ 
lieve  that  their  first  ancestors  were  ereate*i  directly  from  thi* 
earth  iif  their  respeettve  present  dwelling-places^  and,  in^ 
very  many  eases^  that  these  ancestors  were  coyotes  '*  [prairie^| 
wo  Ives  J,    Of  the  Zapotecs  we  rea<J  that  '*  some^  to  l>oast  of 
their  valour,  made  themselvei^  out  the  sona  of  lions  anjj 
divers  wild  Wasta/*     By  the  Haidahs,  '*  descent  from  th< 
crows  is  quite  gravely  affirmed  and  steadfastly  maintnineii. 
*^  Among  the  Alits  of  Vancouver  Island,  perhaps  the  con 
mone^t  notion  of  origin  is  that  in  en  at  first  existed  as  birds 
animals,  and  fij^hea/'    The  Chippewayans  '*  derive  their  ori-^ 
gin  from  a  dog.    At  one  time  tliey  %vere  m  strongly  imbued 
with  resj^eet  for  their  eanine  aneei^try,  that  they  eutirelj 
eoaaed  to  employ  dog^  in  drawing  their  sledges."    The  Koni^ 
agas  **  have  their  legendary  Bird  and  Dog, — ^the  latter  tak^ 
ing  the  place  oecu(iied  in  the  mythology  of  many  other  tril; 
by  the  wolf  or  coyote." 

In  some  cas^,  accounts  are  given  of  tlie  transmutations.^ 
Oalifomian  Indiam  descending  from  the  prairie-wolf,  es* 
plain  the  loss  of  their  (ails:  they  say,  **  an  acquired  babilH 
of  sitting  upright,  has  utterly  erased  and  destroyed  that 
hcivutifnl   member/'     Tliose   Xorth   Californians  who  as* 
eribe  their  origin  in  part  to  grizzly  bears,  assert  that  in  ol 
time?  these  walked  '*  on   their  hind  legs  like  men,  an 
talked,  and  carried  clulis,  using  the  fore-limbs  as  men  us 
their  arms/'     Ei.'-en  more  strangely  are  these  ideaa  of 
hitionship  shown  by  Franklin'^  account  of  the  Dog-rib 
iTidiiuis:— 

** These  people  take  their  names,  in  tbo  first  inatanee,  from  llieir 
dafi:^,  A  young  mtm  \a  the  father  of  a  eertain  4ogf»  but  when  he  U 
married  and  has  a  son,  he  styles  himself  the  father  of  thf*  bov.  The 
wf>men  have  a  habit  of  reproving  the  dog*  very  tendt^rly  when  they 
obserrc  them  fighting.  *  Are  yon  not  lehamed,*  say  tliey^  *to  Quar* 
fel  with  yoar  little  brother  ?'  '* 
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§  172.  This  last  illustration  introduces  us  to  various  se- 
quences from  the  coneei)tion  of  animal-ancestry,  thus  aris- 
ing by  misinterpretation  of  nicknames. 

Animals  must  think  and  understand  as  men  do;  for  are 
they  not  derived  from  the  same  progenitors!?  Ilence  the 
belief  of  the  Papagos,  that  in  primeval  days  *'  men  and 
I)easts  talked  together:  a  common  language  made  all  breth- 
ren." Hence  the  practice  of  the  Kamschadales,  who,  when 
fishing,  "  entreat  the  whales  or  sea-horses  not  to  overthrow 
their  boats;  and  in  hunting,  beseech  the  bears  and  wolves 
not  to  hurt  them."  Hence  the  habit  of  the  Dacotahs,  who 
ask  snakes  to  be  friendly ;  and  of  whom  Schoolcraft  says — 
"  I  have  heard  Indians  talk  and  reason  with  a  horse,  the 
same  as  with  a  person."  Hence  the  notion  betrayed  by  the 
Degro  attendants  of  Livingstone,  who  tells  us — "  I  asked  my 
men  what  the  hyaenas  were  laughing  at;  as  they  usually 
give  animals  credit  for  a  share  of  intelligence.  They  said 
they  were  laughing  because  we  could  not  take  the  whole 
[of  the  elephant],  and  that  they  would  have  plenty  to  eat 
as  well  as  we." 

A  second  sequence  is  that  animals,  thus  conceived  as 
akin  to  men,  are  often  treated  with  consideration.  The 
Chippewas,  thinking  they  will  have  to  encounter  in  the 
other  world  the  spirits  of  slain  animals,  apologized  to  a  bear 
for  killing  him,  asked  forgiveness,  and  ])rrtended  Jtliat  an 
American  was  to  blame;  and,  similarly,  the  Ostyaks,  after 
destroying  a  bear,  cut  off  his  head,  and  paying  it  "  the  pro- 
foundest  respect,"  tell  the  bear  that  the  Russians  were  his 
murderers.  Among  the  Kookies,  "  the  capture  of  an  ele- 
phant, tiger,  bear,  wild  liog,  or  any  savage  wild  beast,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  feast  in  propitiation  of  its  manes."  Kindred 
ceremonies  are  j)erformed  by  the  Stiens  of  Cambodia,  the 
Sumatrans,  the  Dyaks,  the  Kaffirs,  the  Siamese,  and  even 
the  Arabs. 

Naturally,  as  a  further  sequence,  there  comes  a  special 
regard  for  the  animal  which  gives  the  tribal  name,  and  is 
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considered  a  relative.    As  the  ancestor  conceived  imder  the^ 
hiniian  form  is  thoajs^ht  able  to  work  good  or  ill  to  his  de- 
seendauts,  so,  too,  h  the  ancestor  conceived  under  the  brute- 
forni*     Hence  *'  no  [ndian  tracing  his  dei^cent  from  the 
spirit  mother  and  the  griz:sly  .  .  .  will  kill  a  grizzlv  hear." 
Hie  Osages  will  not  destroy  the  beaver:  believing  them-*, 
Felves  derived  from  it.    **  A  triho  never  eat^  of  the  animal! 
whit'h  k  its  name^ke/ ■  among  the  Bechuanas.    Like  ideaaj 
and  practices  occur  in  Australia  in  a  lesj?  ^ttled  form.    *'  AJ 
member  of  the  family  will  never  kill  an  animal  of  the  spe-^l 
eies  to  which  his  kolwng  [animal-namesake]  belongs,  should 
he  tind  it  asleep;  indeed,  he  always  kilb  it  reluctantly,  and 
never  without  affording  it  a  chance  of  escape/'     Joined 
with  this  regard  for  the  animal-namesake  considered  a.^  a 
relative,  there  goes  belief  in  itei  guardian.ship ;  and  hence 
arises  the  faith  in  omens  derived  from  birdsi  and  nuadrupeds- 
The  ancestor  under  the  brute  form,  is  supposed  to  be  solicit- 
ous for  the  welfare  of  his  kindred;  and  tells  them  by  signs  i 
or  sonnda  of  their  danger. 


8  173,  Do  we  not  in  these  observances  see  the  begin- 
nings of  a  worship?  If  the  East  Africans  think  the  souU  of 
departed  chiefs  enter  into  lions  and  render  them  sacred ;  we 
may  eonchide  that  sacredneas  will  equally  attach  to  the 
animals  whocase  human  souls  were  ancestral  If  the  Congo 
people,  hohling  this  lielief  al)Out  lions,  think  "'  the  lion 
spares  those  whom  he  meet^,  w^hen  he  is  courteously  sa 
hired;  '*  the  implication  is  that  there  will  arise  propitiationi 
of  the  beast-chief  who  was  tlie  progenitor  of  the  tribe. 
Prayers  and  offerings  may  be  expected  to  develop  into  a  cult, 
and  the  animal-namesake  into  a  deity, 

\Vhen»  therefore,  among  American  Indiana,  whose  habit 
of  naming  after  animals  still  enntinne**.  and  whose  legends 
of  animal-pro^enitoi*s  arc  f^n  gperitir.  we  find  animals  taking 
r«nk  a^  creators  and  divinities— when  we  read  that  ^'* raven*] 
and  *  wolf  '  are  the  namest  of  the  two  gmls  of  the  Thlinkeet4, 
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who  are  supposed  to  be  the  founders  of  the  Indian  race;  " 
we  have  just  the  result  to  be  anticipated.  And  when  of 
this  tribe  we  further  read  that  *'  the  Raven  trunk  is  again 
dirided  into  sub-clans,  called  the  Frog,  the  Goose,  the  Sea- 
lion,  the  Owl,  and  the  Sahnon,"  while  "'  the  Wolf  family 
comprises  the  Bear,  Eagle,  Dolphin,  Shark,  and  Alca; ''  we 
see  that  apotheosis  under  the  animal  form,  follows  the  same 
course  as  apotheosis  under  the  human  form.  In  either  case, 
more  recent  progenitors  of  sub-tribes  are  subordinate  to  the 
ancient  progenitors  of  the  entire  tribe. 

Guided  by  these  various  clues  we  may,  I  think,  infer 
that  much  of  the  developed  animal-worship  of  the  ancient 
historic  races,  grew  out  of  this  misinterpretation  of  nick- 
names. Even  now,  among  partially-civilized  peoples,  the 
re-genesis  of  such  worship  is  shown  us.  In  Ashantee  certain 
of  the  king's  attendants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  praise  him,  or 
*'  give'  him  names,"  cry  out  among  other  titles — '*  Bore," 
(the  name  of  a  venomous  serpent)  ''  you  are  most  beautiful, 
but  your  bite  is  deadly."  As  these  African  kings  ordinarily 
undergo  apotheosis — as  this  laudatory  title  "'  Bore,"  may  be 
expected  to  survive  in  tradition  along  with  other  titles,  and 
to  be  used  in  propitiations — as  the  Zulus,  who,  led  by  an- 
other suggestion,  think  dead  men  become  snakes,  distinguish 
certain  venomous  snakes  as  chiefs ;  we  must  admit  that  from 
this  complimentary  nickname  of  a  king  who  became  a  god, 
may  naturally  grow  up  the  worship  of  a  serpent:  a  serpent 
who,  nevertheless,  had  a  human  history.  Sunilarly  when 
we  ask  what  is  likely  to  hap[>en  from  tlie  animal-name  by 
which  the  king  is  honoured  in  ^fada^ascar.  ''  God  is  gone 
to  the  y^est — Radama  is  a  mighty  bull,"  were  expressions 
used  by  the  Malagasy  women  in  th(Mr  songs  in  praise  of  their 
king,  who  was  absent  on  a  warlike  expedition.  Here  we 
have  the  three  titles  simnltaneously  appli(»<l — the  go<l,  the 
king,  the  bull.  If,  then,  the  like  occurred  in  ancient  Egypt 
— if  the  same  papyru>  wlii(»Ii  shows  us  Ranieses  IT  invokins: 
his  divine  ancestor,  also  contains  the  title  "  conquering  bull," 
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^heu  to  Karai^sog  hj  the  subjugated — if  we  find  anottef 
Egj^ptian  king  called  *'  a  reeohite  Bull,  he  weut  forward, 
being  a  BnJl  kiitg,  n  god  manifest  the  daj  •»£  combats;  '^  L*aii 
'C  doubt  that  from  like  occurrences  iu  earlier  times  areis^H 

lie  worship  of  Aj^is^  Can  we  doubt  that  Osiris- Apii  \va^^ 
an  ancient  hero- king,  who  became  a  god,  when,  acct*rdiriij 
to  Brugseh,  the  Step-pyramid,  built  during  the  first  dynastj 
**  eonf*eiilr*l  the  bleached  bones  of  bulls  and  the  iuscriptioiu 
chiselled  iu  the  stone  I'elating  to  the  royal  names  of  thi 
Apis*"  and,  as  he  infei^^  **  was  a  common  sepulchre  of  thi 
holy  Imlls:  *'  re-incarnations  of  this  apotheosized  bero-kingi 
Can  we  doubt  that  the  bovine  deities  of  the  Hindus  and  Afl 
Syrian?  s^iniilarly  originated! 

So  that  juisinterpretationfl  of  metaphorical  titles,  wbicl 
inevitably  occur  iu  early  speed u  l^eing  given,  the  rise  o| 
imabworship  is  a  natural  sefiuencc.     Mainuials,  bird^^ 

eptiles,  fishes,  nil  yield  nicknatnes;  are  all  in  one  place  o^ 
iither  regarded  a^  progenitoi-s;  all  acquire,  among  this  of 
that  people,  a  sacredne^  rising  in  luany  eases  to  adoration. 
Even  where  the  nickname  is  one  of  reproach — even  wher^^ 
the  creature*  h  *'d  i\  kind  to  inspire  enntem]>t  rather  thaij^^ 
'Ct,  we  see  that  idcfitification  with  the  ancestor  explains 
orship  of  it.     The  Veddabs,  who  are  predominantly  au* 

est  or- worshippers,  also  worship  a  trirtfiii^N  Thougli  innoii| 
them  the  reason  is  no\  traceable*  we  find  an  indication  of  i| 
elsewl^ere.  ^fr.  Bsires,  during  his  Amazon  explorations,  had 
two  attemlauti^  surnamed  Tortoise;  ami  their  surname  had 
de*!5cended  to  them  from  a  father  whose  slowness  had  su^i 
ge^teil  this  nickname.     Here  we  see  the  first  step  towardi 

he  formation  of  a  tortoise  tril>e;  having  the  tortoise  fo| 
cestor,  totem,  deity. 


I    in* 

W 


§  174,  Some  strange  faetii,  completely  explicable  on  ihi 
hyivithesis  above  ^i  forth,  may  be  added,     T  refer  to  fh^ 

wor'^hip  «*f  lieinirs  represented  as  hfilf  mnn  half  bnite. 
Tf,  in  the  genealogj"  of  future  Asbaincc  kings,  traditio 
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preserves  the  statement  that  their  ancestor  was  the  veno- 
mous serpent  "  Bore  ' ' — if  there  goes  down  to  posterity  the 
fact  that  *'  Bore  "  was  a  ruler,  a  law-maker,  an  articulate 
qieaking  person — if  legend  says  both  that  he  was  a  snake 
and  that  he  was  a  man;  what  is  likely  to  happen^  Im- 
plicitly believing  his  seniors,  the  savage  ^vill  accept  both 
these  assertions.  In  some  cases  he  will  sit  down  contentedly 
under  the  contradiction;  in  others  he  will  attempt  a  com- 
promise. Especially  if  he  makes  a  graphic  or  sculptured 
efligy,  will  he  be  led  to  unite  the  incongruous  characters  as 
best  he  can — will  produce  a  figure  partly  human,  partly 
reptilian.  It  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  if  Malagasy 
etories  and  songs  tell  of  ihe  conquering  Kadama  as  *'  a 
migiity  bull,"  as  a  king,  as  a  god,  development  of  the  result- 
ing cult,  joined  with  development  of  the  plastic  arts,  will  end 
in  a  representation  of  the  god  Radama  either  as  a  man,  or  as 
a  bull,  or  as  a  bull-headed  man,  or  as  a  creature  having  a 
bovine  body  with  a  human  head. 

In  another  manner  does  misinterpretation  of  metaphors 
surest  this  type  of  deity.  Ancestors  who  survive  in  legends 
under  their  animal-names,  and  of  whom  the  legends  also 
say  that  they  took  to  wife  certain  ancestors  bearing  either 
different  animal-names  or  human  names,  will  l>e  supposed  to 
have  had  offspring  combining  the  attributes  of  both  parents. 
A  passage  from  Bancroft's  account  of  the  Aleutians  shows 
us  the  initial  stage  of  such  a  belief. 

''Some  say  that  in  the  beginning  a  Bitch  inhabited  Unalaska.  and 
that  a  great  Dog  swam  across  to  her  from  Kadiak;  from  which  pair 
the  human  race  have  sprung.  Others,  naming  the  bitch-mother  of 
their  race  Mahakh,  describe  a  certain  Old  Man.  called  Iraglidadakh, 
who  came  from  the  north  to  visit  this  Mahakh.  The  result  of  this 
visit  was  the  birth  of  two  creatures,  male  and  female,  with  such  an 
extraordinary  mixing  up  of  the  elements  of  nature  in  them  that  they 
were  each  half  man  half  fox.'' 

Xow  such  a  legend,  or  such  a  one  as  that  <  if  the  Quich<^s  cm- 
ceming  the  descent  of  mankind  from  a  ciiveHlwelling  womau 
and  a  dog  who  could  transform  himself  into  a  handsome 
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vouEJj^  or  such  a  ant*  a.^  that  of  ihe  Dikokrtmcnni  Kirghiz, 
who  say  they  are  detjceiided  ''  from  a  reil  grev  hound  and  a 
certain  queen  with  her  forty  haodmaiJem,"  can  hardly  fail 
to  initiate  itleaB  of  compound  grxls.  Peoples  who  advam-c 
far  enough  to  develop  their  rude  effigies  of  anepstor&  placed 
oil  graves,  into  idols  incloaed  in  temple^^  will*  if  they  hare 
traditions  of  tliia  kind,  be  likely  to  represent  the  ereatoiB  of 
their  trihei?  as  dog-heuded  men  or  human- faced  doga^ 

In  these  two  al!ie<i  ways,  then,  the  hyhrid  deitiea  of  semi- 
civih^ed  peoples  are  ex[>licahle.  The  Chaldeau.^  and  Baby* 
hriiians  had  in  eommon  their  god  Xergah  the  winged  man- 
lion,  and  also  Nin,  tlie  fish-god^ — a  iish  out  of  which  grew 
nenr  its  head  a  human  head^  and  near  it^  tail  human  fe£*t. 
Tlie  adjaeent  Philistines*  too,  had  their  kindred  god  Dagon, 
*hown  with  the  fa*e  and  hands  of  a  man  and  the  tail  of  a 
fi&h.  Then  in  A^^yria  there  was  the  winged  man-bull,  repre- 
tentative  of  Nin;  and  in  Ph'jenieia  there  was  Astarte*  s^>me- 
riniea  represt*nted  as  partially  human  and  partially  bonne, 
Egypt,  bad  a  great  variety  of  these  compound  3Uj>ernaturaI 
beings.  In  addititin  tn  the  god  Animon,  figured  as  a  man 
wiih  a  ram's  bead,  Htirus,  with  tlie  head  of  a  hawk,  the  god* 
des^es  iluth  and  Ifathur  with  that  of  a  lion  and  that  of  a 
eow,  Thoth  witti  that  of  an  ibis,  Typhon  with  tliat  of  an  aaa, 
an<l  brnte-headed  denums  too  numerous*  to  mention;  we 
have  the  various  sphinxes,  which  to  a  lion's  l>ody  unite  the 
lieads  of  men.  of  rams,  of  hawks,  of  snakes,  etc.  We  have 
also  more  involviMl  eompounds;  as  winged  mammals  with 
}iawks-  heads  and  winged  crocodile,-^  with  hawks'  heads* 
Nay,  there  wm  one  named  Sak,  which,  says  Wilkinson, 
**  unitetl  a  bird,  a  «juadrnped,  and  a  vegctaide  pn»diicti<m  in 
its  iiwn  persmi/*  The  cxplanatiiHi  i^  evident.  We  havo 
gecn  that  to  the  late  king  of  Ashautee  Unh  **  Lion  **  and 
**  Bnake '^  were  given  a?^  naina^  of  honour;  and  the  muUi* 
plii-ation  of  name.^  of  honour  was  carried  to  a  great  e^em 
by  the  Eg^Titians* 
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§  175.  To  abridge  what  remains  of  this  exposition,  I 
irill  merely  indicate  the  additional  groups  of  supporting 
facts. 

The  Egyptians,  whose  customs  were  so  persistent  and 
whose  ancestor-worship  was  so  elaborate,  show  us,  just  where 
we  might  expect  them,  all  the  results  of  this  misinterpreta- 
tion. They  had  clans  whose  sacred  animals  differed,  and 
who  regarded  each  other's  sacred  animals  with  abhorrence: 
a  fact  pointing  to  an  early  stage  when  these  animals  gave  the 
names  to  chiefs  of  antagonistic  tribes.  Animal-naming  con- 
tinued down  to  late  periods  in  their  history :  after  their  kings 
had  human  proper  names,  they  still  had  animal-names  joined 
with  these.  The  names  of  some  of  their  sacred  animals  were 
identical  with  those  given  in  honour.  They  embalmed  ani- 
mals as  they  embalmed  men.  They  had  animal-gods;  they 
had  many  kinds  of  hybrid  gods. 

WTiere  we  find  most  dominant  the  practice  of  naming 
after  animals,  and  where  there  result  these  legends  of  de- 
scent from  animals  and  regard  for  them  as  divinities,  we 
also  find  developed  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  legends  about 
animal-agency  in  human  affairs.  As  Bancroft  says  concern- 
ing the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  States — *'  Beasts  and  birds  and 
fishes  fetch  and  carry,  talk  and  act,  in  a  way  that  leaves  even 
-jEsop's  heroes  in  the  shade."  Xumerous  such  facts  answer 
to  the  hypothesis. 

The  hypothesis  explains,  also,  the  cases  in  which  the 
order  of  genesis  is  inverted.  **  The  Salish,  the  Nisquallies, 
and  the  Yakimas  .  .  .  :ill  hold  that  beasts,  fishes,  and  even 
e<Uble  roots  are  descended  from  human  originals."  Clearly 
this  18  a  conception  which  the  misinterpretation  of  nick- 
names may  originate.  If  '"  the  Bear  "  was  the  founder  of 
a  tribe  whose  deeds  were  ])reserved  in  tradition,  the  alterna- 
tive interpretations  niiirht  be  that  he  was  the  bear  from 
whom  men  descended,  or  that  he  was  the  man  from  whom 
bears  descended,  ^fany  of  the  metamorphoses  of  classic 
mythology  probably  thus  originated,  when  the  human  ante- 
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cedents,  either  of  parentage  or  adventures,  were  eq  distinct 
A&  to  negative  the  opposite  view. 

Of  eoiirse  tLe  doctrine  of  metempsyehofiia  becomes  com- 
preheiit^ible:  and  its  dcvelojunents  no  longer  look  so  gro- 
tefeqne.  Where  a  man  who  ha<l  several  animal-names  wa^ 
spoken  of  in  this  legejid  as  the  eagle  and  in  tliat  as  the  wolf, 
there  would  reBult  the  idea  that  he  was  now  one  and  now 
the  other;  and  from  this  suggestion^  imehecked  credulity 
might  not  nnnaturally  elalx>rate  the  belief  in  successive 
transforniations. 

Stories  of  women  who  have  borne  animalsj  similarly  fall 
into  their  places.  The  Lan(M)yaks  of  Lundn  consider  it 
wrong  to  kill  the  cobraj  because  •*  one  of  their  female  an- 
ce-^tor?  was  pregnant  for  Sf  ven  years,  and  ultimately  brought 
forth  twins — one  a  human  being,  the  other  a  cobra,"  The 
Batavians  **  believe  that  women,  when  thev  are  delivered 
i»f  a  chihl,  are  fretjuently  at  the  same  time  delivered  of  a 
young  croeotHle  a?  a  twin/'  51  ay  we  not  conclude  that 
twins  of  whom  one  gained  the  nickname  of  the  crocodile^ 
gave  rise  to  a  legend  which  originated  this  monstrous  belief! 

If  the  use  of  animaJ^names  preceded  the  use  of  human 
proper  names — if,  when  there  arose  such  pmper  names,  these 
did  not  at  fin?t  displace  the  animabnamr*s  but  were  joined 
with  them — if,  at  a  still  later  stage,  aninial-namefl  fell  into 
disuse  and  the  conventional  surnames  became  predominant  j 
then  it  seems  inferable  that  the  bnite-god  arises  first,  that 
fh**  f?od  half-hrute  and  half-human  belongs  to  a  later  stage, 
and  that  the  anthropomorphic  god  comes  latest.  Amid  the 
entanj^lementj^  due  t*i  the  mi^^tnrea  of  mythologies,  it  is 
*1iffictilt  to  show  this;  but  there  seems  reason  for  suspecting 
llinf  it  has  been  so  amimg  peoples  who  originally  practised 
animal-naming  extensively. 

§  1T6,  Wp  conclude,  then,  that  in  three  ways  is  the 

primitivr  man  Ic*!  to  iflentify  rhe  animal  with  the  ancestor. 

The  other*sfdf  of  the  dead  relative  is  supposed  to  come 
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back  occasionally  to  his  old  abode;  how  else  is  it  possible  for 
the  survivors,  sleeping  there,  to  see  him  in  their  dreams? 
Here  are  creatures  which  commonly,  unlike  wild  creatures 
in  general,  come  into  houses — come  in,  too,  secretly  in  the 
night.  The  implication  is  clear.  That  snakes,  which  espe- 
cially do  this,  are  the  returned  dead,  is  inferred  by  peoples 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  America :  the  haunting  of  houses  being 
the  common  trait  of  the  kinds  of  snakes  reverenced  or  wor- 
shipped; and  also  the  trait  of  certain  lizards,  insects,  and 
birds  similarly  regarded. 

The  ghost,  sometimes  re-visiting  the  house,  is  thought 
also  to  linger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  corpse.  Creatures 
found  in  caves  used  for  burials,  hence  come  to  be  taken 
for  the  new  shapes  assumed  by  departed  souls.  Bats  and 
owls  are  conceived  to  be  winged  spirits;  and  from  them 
arise  the  ideas  of  devils  and  angels. 

Lastly,  and  chiefly,  eomes  that  identification  of  the  ani- 
mal with  the  ancestor,  which  is  caused  by  interpreting  meta- 
pliorical  names  literally.  Primitive  speech  is  unable  to 
tran>niit  to  posterity  the  distinction  l)etween  an  animal  and 
a  jK'r-:on  nanie<l  after  that  animal.  Hence  the  confusion 
<»f  tlie  two;  hence  the  regard  for  the  animal  as  progenitor; 
hence  the  growth  of  a  worship.  Besides  explaining  animal- 
gods,  this  hypothesis  accounts  for  sundry  anomalous  beliefs 
— tlie  divinities  half-brute,  half -human;  the 'animals  that 
talk,  and  i>!ay  active  ]>arts  in  human  affairs;  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  etc. 

P»y  modification  upon  modification,  leading  to  complica- 
tions and  divergences  without  limit,  evolution  brings  into 
l>eing  products  extremely  unlike  their  germs;  and  we  here 
have  an  instance  in  this  derivation  of  animal-worship  from 
the  propitiation  of  ghosts. 

Non. — Some  have  concludeti  that  animal-worship  onpinates  from  totem- 
Ism :  a  totem  l)eing  an  animal,  plant,  or  inorganic  object,  chosen  as  a  dis- 
tinctiTe  symbol  by  a  tribe  or  by  a  man.  Amon^  some  peoples,  indiTiduals, 
led  by  signa,  fix  on  particular  animals  as  guardians  ;  and  thereafter  treat  them 
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as  sacred.  It  is  assumed  that  tribal  totems  have  originated  in  similar  acts  of 
deliberate  choice ;  and  that  in  each  case  the  belief  in  descent  from  the  animal, 
plant,  or  other  object  chosen,  originates  subsequentlj. 

This  hypothesis  inverts  the  facts :  belief  in  descent  is  primary  and  totem- 
ism  is  secondary.  Doubtless  there  are  cases,  in  which  indiTidual  sarages  fix 
on  special  objects  as  their  totems ;  but  this  no  more  proves  that  totemism 
thus  arose,  than  does  the  fixing  on  a  coat  of  arms  by  a  wealthy  trader 
prove  that  heraldic  distinctions  were  at  the  outset  established  by  deliberate 
selections. 

The  totem-theory  incidentally  propounds  a  problem  more  difllcult  than 
that  which  it  professes  to  solve.  It  raises  the  question — Why  did  there  occ* 
so  purely  gratuitous  an  act  as  that  of  fixing  on  a  symbol  for  the  tribe  ?  'i  bat 
by  one  tribe  out  of  multitudes  so  strange  a  whim  mif^t  be  displayed,  is 
credible.  But  that  by  tribes  unallied  in  type  and  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  there  should  have  been  independently  adopted  so  odd  a  practice  is 
incredible. 

Not  only  is  the  hypothesis  untenable  as  implying  a  result  without  a  com- 
prehensible cause,  but  it  is  untenable  as  being  at  variance  with  the  nature  of 
the  primitive  mind.  The  savage  invents  nothing,  initiates  nothing.  He  sim- 
ply does  and  believes  whatever  his  seniors  taught  him ;  and  he  deviates  into 
anything  new  unintentionally.  An  hypothesis  which  assumes  the  contrary  is 
oat  of  court 
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§  177.  Whether  produced  by  fasting,  fever,  hysteria, 
or  inBanily,  any  extreme  excitement  is,  by  savage  and  scnii- 
civilized  peoples,  ascribed  to  a  possessing  spirit:  this  we  saw 
in  ^§  123 — 31.  Similar  is  the  interpretation  of  an  unusual 
mental  state  caused  by  a  nervous  stimulant.  It  is  tliought 
that  a  supernatural  being,  contained  in  the  solid  or  liquid 
swallowed,  produces  it. 

Speaking  of  opium-eaters,  Vamb^ry  says — '^  AVhat  sur- 
prised me  most  was  that  these  wretche<l  people  were  regardf-d 
as  eminently  religious,  of  whom  it  was  thought  that  from 
their  love  to  God  and  the  Prophet  they  had  l>ecome  mad, 
and  stupefied  themselves  in  order  that  in  tlirir  exr-itfd  state 
they  might  be  nearer  the  Beings  they  lov^d  «o  well."  So, 
too,  the  Mandingoes  intoxicate  thenis^'lves  to  f-nter  into  re- 
lation with  the  godhead:  the  acr*onii»anyin^  V^rlief  U-in^ 
that  the  exaltation  experienced  is  a  divino  in-piration.  Thid 
\vas  the  view  definitely  expressf?*^!  l-y  thf-  Arafnra  f  Pajiuan 
Islander)  who,  when  told  al»oiit  thfr  <  hri-tian  (Unl,  .-.aid — 
"  Then  this  God  is  certainly  in  your  arrai-k.  for  I  nevr-r  f^-^^l 
happier  than  when  I  hav*-  drunk  plenty  of  it." 

May  we  not  hence  exj^ct  r-ertain  derivative  Ijeliefs  r*r- 
specting  plants  which  yiel*]  intoxir-ating  lirjuors?  Obvi- 
ously; and  onr  search  for  them  will  not  Y^f-  fniitlr-sr. 

§  178.  As  a  typical  case  may  1^  taken  rhf-  worship  f 
the  Sonuu     Thi£  plant.  rejjre<5ented  a--  growing  in  cert^sin 
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tnouBtains^  as  galbered  by  moonlight,  anil  m  Amwn  witli 
creremoiiie^  t*>  the  place  of  sacriiice,  was  cnjsbt*t!  lK*twet*tt, 
clones,  ajid  it5  juice  expremed  and  filtered*  When  fei 
mented^  the  juife  (in  ^me  places  descrilied  a^  sn-^el) 
duced  »n  intoxii-ating  liquor  which  wa-  drunk  hv  the  dev-] 
otec^j  whOj  judgiJig  from  the  words,  "  n  rishi^  a  drinker  oi 
the  Somaj**  were  of  the  priestly  class.  The  exhilarating' 
cffef'fs  of  the  heTerage  were  attributed  to  inspiration  by  a 
fiUfieroatural  l>eingt  who  was  therefore  lauded  and  adoreil 
In  his  essay  on  the  subject,  partly  translated  by  Dr.  iluir, 
Wnndisehmann  des<*ri1»ei*  the  Soma  aB  *'  the  h^^Heat  offerimr 
cif  the  ancient  Indian  worsLip  "  (ii,  471);  or,  as  Muir  say^s 
"  the  ri^hh  had  came  to  regard  Soma  as  a  god,  and  appar* 
cntly  to  U*  paisiionaTelv  devoted  to  his  worship/'  Here, 
from  the  Sanscrit  TeMs  of  the  latter  writer,  are  pas^age^ 
showing  the  geni?sis  of  the  beliel  First  may  l>e  placet! 
isijuie  implying  the  exaltation  caused  by  the  fermented 
8oma-juice* 

Rig  Veda  vi,  47,  8-  **This  [soma]  when  dnink,  fftimulftt^  my 
fpt^pch  [or  hymn];  thw  called  forth  the  ardent  thought  **  fiii,  Wi). 

R  V,  iji|  S^,  5,  **The  niddj  Soma,  generating  hymns,  with  the 
powers  of  a  poet  '*  (lit,  26$). 

B.  V*  viii,  4§,  3.  **  We  ha^re  drtink  the  soma,  we  have  tiecome 
immortal,  we  have  entered  into  light,  we  liave  known  the  gods''  rtii, 

Not  only  the  ri^hU  are  inspired  by  Soma,  but  also  their 
dcitit^a.  '*  The  gods  drink  the  offered  l>everage/'  and  are 
*'  thrown  into  a  joyous  intoxicatioo/'  Indra  "  performs  his 
grt^at  fteedfi  tinder  ita  iiifluence,"  Tt  i^  gaid^"  Wc  sinnmon 
\\h  m\%\  fthat  of  Vartma]  with  Soma."  Elaewhere  the  con- 
tnined  .^ujter natural  being  is  addre^^efJ  pfr^onanv. 

ft  V.  lit,  ItO,  7,  *'The  former  fpriosts]  having  strewed  the  sacred 
pai»,  offirtrl  up  h  hymn  to  thee,  O  Soma,  for  ereat  ttrenjrth  and 

R.  V,  iij  06,  n.  **For  through  thee,  O  pure  Boma.  our  wise 
forpfi*lhi«ni  r^f  old  prrrfornii^d  their  i^riered  right'*'*  fin.  93a\ 

H.  \.  \%,  00,  JR.  **H4>mB,  riBhl-minded.  rishi-makpr,  bestow er  of 
good,  matter  of  a  ihou^nd  w>Dg»,  the  leader  of  sages"  fiii.  251Y 
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How  literal  was  the  belief  that  by  a  draught  of  soma  the 
drinker  became  poesedsedy  is  proved  by  the  prayer — ''  Soma 
...  do  thou  enter  into  us,  full  of  kindness."  And  then, 
showing  how  the  resulting  mental  power  was  regarded  as  a 
divine  afflatus,  we  have  the  passage  in  R.  V.  ix,  97,  7-  - 
••  Uttering,  like  U&mas,  the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  the  god 
(Soma)  declares  the  births  of  the  gods.''  Other  passages, 
along  with  this  deification  of  the  Soma,  join  the  belief  that 
he  is  present  in  the  beverage  partaken  of  alike  by  the  other 
gods  and  by  men.  Instance,  in  R.  V.  ix,  42,  2,  the  words — 
"  This  god,  poured  forth  to  the  gods,  with  an  ancient  hymn, 
purifies  with  his  stream."  Further,  there  are  implied  identi- 
fications  of  this  supernatural  l>eing  with  a  once-living  per- 
son. One  of  the  less  8i)ecific  in  R.  V.  ix,  107,  7,  runs — 
'•  A  rishi,  a- sage,  intelligent,  thou  (Soma)  wast  a  poet,  most 
agreeable  to  the  gods."  In  other  places  his  identity  is  more 
specifically  stated.  Thus,  in  the  Taittirlya  Bralimana,  ii, 
3,  10,  1,  it  is  said — ''  Prajapati  created  king  Soma.  After 
him  the  three  Vedas  were  created."  And  still  more  spe- 
cific are  the  legends  which  describe  kin^  Soma  as  having 
wives,  and  narrate  his  disagreements  with  some  of  them. 
Much  more  exalted,  however,  is  the  character  elsewhere 
given  to  him.  "  He  is  immortal,  and  confers  immortality 
on  gods  and  men;  "  "  the  creator  and  father  of  the  gods;  " 
"  king  of  gods  and  men."  Yet  alon^  with  this  ascription 
of  supreme  divinity  goes  the  1>elief  that  ho  is  present  in  tlu' 
Soma-juice.  Here  is  a  passage  combining  all  the  attri- 
butes:— 

B.  V.  ix,  M,  5  and  6.  **  Soma  is  purified;  he  who  is  the  genera- 
tor of  hymiis,  of  Dyaus,  of  Prithivi,  of  Agni,  of  SQrya,  of  Indra,  and 
of  Vishnu.  Soma,  who  is  a  brShmiln- priest  among  the  gods  (or 
priests),  a  leader  among  the  poets,  a  rishi  among  sages,  a  buffalo 
among  wfld  beasts,  a  falcon  among  vultures,  an  axe  amid  the  forests. 
advances  to  the  filter  with  a  sound  ''  Hii,  260). 

The  ori^n  of  tlioso  conceptions  (]i\to<  hook  to  a  time  when 
the  Ar>'an  races  ha<l  not  wirloly  divorir^Ml:  for  like  concep- 
tiona  occur  in  the  Zend-Avesta.  Tliouirli  in-t?\id  of  Soma, 
S4 
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llic  name  there  nrnd  k  Haoma,  there  k  so  gener&l  an  agree- 

nienl  a^  fo  t-liow  identity  of  th<?  plant  and  of  the  worship, 
Wimlischiiianrj  ^yi^  tlie  Haoina  h  '*  not  a  plant  onlj%  but 
ako  a  powerJ'til  deity ;  "  and  also  that  *•  in  both  works  (Zend- 
Ave^tii  and  Kig  Veda)  the  eoiieeption§  t»f  the  god  and  the 
eat'red  juit^e  blend  wonderfnlly  with  eai'h  other," 

That  certain  plants  yielding  intoxicating  agents  aro 
therefore  siipposed  to  eon  tain  Mi|i€rnatiiral  l)eings,  is  a  t*'^n- 
ehision  snpported  by  other  in^^tanees— that  of  the  vine  htrng 
one.  Speaking  ^if  Soma  as  **  the  Indian  Dionymie/*  Dr. 
Mnir  tpiotes  from  the  Bacehw  of  Enripides  certain  pa!?^ges 
ghowiii^  analogoiiji  conceptions,  Of  Dionyj^iiB  it  is  said; — 
**He  diw^overed  and  introduced  amosg  men  thii  liquid  draught  of 
the  gfftp«^,  which  put«  on  end  to  the  sorrows  of  wretched  mortmls  ^* 
(V.  360}. 

' '  He^  bom  a  god^  if*  poured  out  in  HUntkms  to  gods  "  (v,  960), 
**  And  this  deity  ia  u  prophet.     For  Bat  chic  ejccitemetti  and  rav- 
ing have  in  them  nnicL  prophetic  power.     For  when  Ihis  god  enters 
in  force  into  the  body,  he  causes  those  who  rave  to  foretell  the  future  " 
(til,  165). 

Tbat  the  facts  are  tn  l>e  thu?  interpreted  is  Bhowu  by 
certain  allied  Init  less?  develojied  beliefs  found  ekewberp. 
In  Pern,  tobacco  **  has  been  called  the  sacred  herb  ■* — a 
ner^'ous  stimnlant  wm  regnnled  with  r*^vercnce-    Similarly 
with  another  ]dant  which  has  an  invigorating  effect,  coca, 
**  The  Peruvians  still  look  n|ion  it  fcoca]  with  feelings  of 
snperstitioijs  Yonenjtion.     In  the  time  of  the  Incas  it  wa« 
fgicrifieed  to  the  Snn,  the  HuiUae  Umu,  or  high  priest,  chew- 
ing the  leaf  during  the  ceremony."    Among  the  Chilx^ha'*. 
too»  hmjo  (cfj<*a)  was  nse<l  as  an  inspiring  agent  by  the  prier^t*; 
and  certain  |ieoplp  shewed  and  pm^keil  tobacco  to  prtKbic*'^ 
Uhe  fjower  of  divinntion*    In  North  ifexieo*  a  kindred  notion 
ijs  implied  by  the  fact  that  some  *»f  the  nativc*s  '*  ha%'e  a  gnat 
'•Tcnerntion  for  the  hidden  virtties  of  poisonous  plantjs,  and 
btdieve  that  if  they  enish  or  destroy  one,  some  harm  uil) 
tlapfKai  to  them/*    And  at  the  preH(?nt  time  in  the  Pbilippirti 
rlelaiKkt  tlie  Ignatiuia  bean,  which  contains  strychnia  an<l  ia 
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-ii»eti  as  a  medidne,  is  worn  as  an  amulet  and  held  capable 
of  miracles.* 

§  179.  The  attribution  to  a  plant  of  a  human  personal- 
ity, and  the  consequent  tendency  towards  worship  of  the 
plant,  has  other  origins.    Here  is  one  of  them. 

In  §  148,  after  giving  some  extracts  from  the  cos- 
mogony of  the  Amazulu,  including  the  statement  that  Un- 
kulunkulu,  their  creator,  descended  from  a  reed,  or  a  l>ed 
of  reeds,  I  cited  the  interpretation  of  Bp.  Callaway:  re- 
marking that  we  should  hereafter  find  a  more  natural  one. 
This  more  natural  one  is  not  derivable  from  traditions  fur- 
nished by  the  Amazulu  alone;  but  comparison  of  their  tra- 
ditions  with  those  of  neighbouring  races  discloses  it. 

*Ai  a  corollary  from  this  group  of  beliefs,  let  me  here  add  a  possible  ex- 
pbaadon.  Gaatfiig  mental  exaltation,  Soma  is  described  in  the  Vedic  hymns 
tt  giving  knowledge.  We  have  the  expressions — "Soma  of  incomparable 
visdoni;'*  ■'the  roddj  Soma**  has  "the  understanding  of  a  sage;*'  "we 
have  dnmli  the  Soma,  ...  we  hare  entered  into  light."  Bj  implication, 
then,  the  Soma  is  called,  if  not  a  "tree  of  knowledge/*  still,  a  plant  of 
knowledge.  Farther,  the  Soma  is  said  to  have  given  life  to  the  gods ;  and 
the  rejoicing  statement  of  the  rishis  is — "  We  have  drunk  the  Soma,  we  have 
beecme  immortaL^  As  the  source  of  an  enlivening  beverage  the  5M)ma  is 
thus  a  "  tree  of  life ;  ^  and  how  naturally  such  a  notion  results  from  the  efPect 
of  a  uertoiM  stimulant,  is  shown  to  us  by  the  calling  alcohol  eau  de  vie.  Now 
with  these  facts  join  the  fact,  that  where  the  supply  of  a  valued  commodity  is 
small,  a  snperior  person  naturally  forbids  consumption  of  it  by  inferiors — the 
conquered,  slaves,  subjects.  Thus  in  Peru,  the  nervous  stimulant  coca,  or 
oMfl,  was  Umlted  to  the  royal  class :  "  only  the  Ynca  and  his  relations,  and 
some  Caracas,  to  whom  the  Tnca  extended  this  favour,  were  allowed  to  cat 
the  herb  called  euea."  We  here  discern  a  probable  motive  for  interdicting 
the  uae  of  a  plant  from  the  fruit  or  juice  of  which  a  stimulant  prodncmz 
mental  eiahatkm  is  obtained — a  motive  ranch  more  comprehensible  than  is 
the  deeiie  that  subject  beings  should  continue  to  confound  good  and  evil.  A 
certain  aneient  legend  is  thus  rendered  comprehensible.  (Since  thts  was 
written  I  find  that  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Assyrians,  figured  in  their  sculp- 
tures, is  eonsidered  by  archaralogists — having  no  hypothesis  to  justify — to 
represent  the  palm-tree  ;  and  with  this  identification  we  may  join  the  fact  that 
even  stUl,  in  some  regions,  an  intoxicating  drink  is  made  bv  fermenting  palm- 
juice.) 
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Already  it  has  been  biiowii  that  in  South  xVfricaj  as  in 
other  parte  of  the  world,  stories  ubvioiiisly  de^cenditig  from 
ancestral  troglodytesj  refer  to  caves  as  places  of  creation. 
Ingt ancles*  l>efore  given  may  be  supported  by  others.     Ka^ri 
flpeetiiig  the  Bechiianas,  Moffat  says —  ^^ 

**  Morimo  [tSic  aalive  name  for  &  god  J  m  well  09  man.  with  all  the 
djflfftri>ii(  ^i^Hjcies  of  unimflJii,  cam^  out  of  a  hole  or  cave  m  tho  B&kone 
coUDtr>\  to  the  north,  where^  &ay  thej^  their  footmarks  ar«  stili  to  bc_ 
seen  io  the  indunued  rock,  which  was  at  that  time  saad.*^ 
Agiiiii,  tilt*  bi^iefs  of  the  Basutos  are  thus  given  bv  Ca 
Us:— 

*^  A  legend  aaya  that  both  men  and  aoimak  came  out  of  the  boweli 
of  the  earth  by  an  immenm;  hole,  the  opening  of  which  was  In  a  < 
em^  and  that  the  aniuiak  appeared  first.     Another  tradition,  more 
generally  received  among  tlm  Basutckn,  \m^  that  man  sprang  up  in 
niarwhy  plae*;  wliere  ruetLs  were  growing^* 
And  now  ubijcrve  the  unexpected  way  in  ivhich  these  two 
traditions  of  the  Basutos  are  reeoneiled  with  one  another,  aa  ' 
well  as  with  tlie  ti'aditions  of  die  Bechuanas  and  tht*  Auia- 
ndu*     Here  is  a  passage  from  ArlKJiiaset  and  Dauraas:— 

'*This  stM>t  is  very  celebrated  amongst  the  Basutos  and  the  Ligho 
jtts,  Dot  only  because  the  iiiahus  of  the  tribes  are  there,  hut  becaus 
of  a  certain  mythoa,  in  which  they  are  I  old  that  their  anci'stors 
originallj  from  that  place.     There  k  there  a  cavern  surri.Hinded  witi 
mareh  reeda  and  mud,  whence  thej  believe  that  they  hare  aji  pr 
ceeded/' 

So  thnt  these  several  stateinenta  refer  to  the  game  place 
the  place  where  I'nkiihinknlu  "^  broke  off  in  the  beginning  '^ 
—where  he  **  broke  off  the  nations  from  Ftblanga'^  [a  reed]] 
— whc^re  the  tribes  separated  (the  Avi>rd  used  meana  literailyj 
to  separate).    And  while  in  some  traditions  the  cave  became 
dominant,  in  others  the  «nrrounding  l>rd  of  reeds  was  a!on< 
let-olb^cted*     Men  ranic  out  of  thr?  reerb— men  descende 
froiTj  reeds — men  defended  from  a  reed;  lieeame  one  form 
of  the  legend. 

Ainon^  the  Auiaznln  there  seems  no  resulting  worshif 
of  the  reed :  ami  aj?.  worshippinsr  their  near  ancestors,  thej 
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do  not  worship  their  remotest  ancestor  Unkulunkulu,  it  is 
consistent  that  they  should  not  worship  the  plant  whence 
he  is  said  to  have  proceeded.  Another  South  African  race, 
however,  worship  a  plant  similarly  regarded  as  an  original 
ancestor.  Of  the  Damaras,  Galton  tells  us  **  a  tree  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  universal  progenitor,  two  of  which  divide 
the  honour  "  (Andersson  says  there  are  several).  Elsewhere 
he  adds — "  We  passed  a  magnificent  tree.  It  was  the  parent 
of  all  the  Damaras.  .  .  .  The  savages  danced  round  and 
round  it  in  great  delight."  In  another  place  he  thus  gives 
the  Damara  creed: — "  In  the  beginning  of  things  there  was 
a  tree,  .  .  .  and  out  of  this  tree  came  Damaras,  Bushmen, 
oxen,  and  zebras.  .  .  .  The  tree  gave  birth  to  everything 
else  that  lives."  Unconnected  with  anything  further,  this 
appears  to  be  an  unaccountable  belief.  But  a  clue  to  the 
origin  of  it  is  yielded  by  the  following  note  in  Andersson's 
Ngami,  "  In  my  journey  to  the  Lake  Xgami,  .  .  .  I  ob- 
servi^d  whole  forests  of  a  species  of  tree  called  Omumbo- 
rombonga,  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  Damaras." 
Ify  now,  we  make  the  reasonable  sup])<)sition  that  these 
tribes  descended  from  a  people  who  lived  in  forests  of 
such  trees  (and  low  types,  as  Veddahs,  Juangs,  and  wild 
tribes  in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  are  forest-twellers),  we 
may  infer  that  a  confusion  like  that  between  a  reed 
and  a  bed  of  reeds,  originated  this  notion  of  desc^ent  from 
a  tree. 

The  inference  dra^vn  from  these  two  allied  cases  might 
be  questionable  were  it  unsupported;  but  it  is  support(*d 
by  the  inference  from  a  much  stronger  case.  Bastian  tells 
us  that  the  Congoese  proj)er,  according  to  their  traditions, 
have  sprung  from  trees;  and  we  are  also  told  that  "the 
forest  from  which  the  reigning  family  of  Congo  originated, 
was  afterwards  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  natives." 
Here,  then,  emergence  from  a  forest  is  obviously  confounded 
with  descent  from  tree?;  and  there  is  a  consequent  q^niMi' 
worship  both  of  the  forest  and  of  its  comi)onent  tree:  indi- 
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^'iiliial  trees  of  the  species  being  planted  In  their  market- 
[ilaeeci* 

Od  recalling  the  before-named  fact,  that  e^eti  SanBciit 
iudi^criiniiiatelj"  applies  to  the  same  pr'X'iese  the  words  mak- 
ing and  begetting;  we  shall  not  donbt  that  an  inferior  lan- 
guage will  fail  to  maintain  in  tradition  the  distinction  Uv 
tweeii  emerging  from  a  forest  of  trees  of  a  L*ertain  kind  and 
emerging  from  a  certain  kind  of  tree.  Doubt,  if  any  re- 
mains^ will  flisap|»4:ar  when  we  come  to  sundry  analogoiH 
eases  of  conftision  between  a  locality  whence  the  raee  eame« 
and  a  eonspienous  object  in  that  locality,  which  so  becomes 
the  supposed  pai'ent  of  the  race. 
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§  180.  Before  paa^ing  to  the  third  orig-in  of  plant- wor- 
ship, which»  like  the  third  origiu  of  animtd-worship,  k  lin- 
guistic, I  must  rendnd  the  reader  of  the  defet^ts  of  language 
condncing  to  it,  and  exemplify  aome  othen*. 

According  to  Palgrare,  '*  the  colours  green,  black,  and 
bmwn  are  halntnally  confoundeil  in  common  Arabic  par* 
lance."  Hunter  says  **  Santa  I  i.  l>ein^^  barren  of  alMract 
terms,  has  no  woni  for  '  time/  "  The  Tvams*diadales  have 
"  but  one  term  for  the  sun  and  the  m(X»n,"  and  have  *'  scarce- 
ly any  names  for  foh  or  hirda,  whicli  are  merely  di^in- 
guishcd  by  the  niiicni  in  which  they  are  the  most  plentiful/^ 
Such  inBtances  strengthen  the  conclusion  that  undevelojiad 
speech  cannot  expre^  the  distinction  Ijetween  an  object  and 
a  perflon  named  after  it. 

But  here  let  us  observe  that  this  inference  need  not  be 
left  in  the  fonn  of  an  implication :  it  may  he  directly  drawn. 
In  early  stages  of  lingumtic  progress  rhere  can  exist  no  such 
word  m  name;  still  Ic^  a  ward  for  the  act  of  naming.  Even 
the  ancient  Egyptian  language  had  n(»t  rL^en  to  the  power  of 
expn^SfiiTig  any  difference  l>etwetm  **  My  name  '■  and  ''  I 
name  or  call-"  rnderstood  in  the  al>stract,  tJie  word  name 
is  a  fi>*mhol  i>f  s_MTil>ols,  Before  a  word  can  Im>  eonceive<l 
m  a  name,  it  miut  l>e  thought  of  not  simply  as  a  sound  as- 
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sociated  with  a  certain  object,  but  it  must  be  thought  of  as 
having  the  ability  to  remind  other  persons  of  that  object; 
and  then  this  general  property  of  names  must  be  abstracted 
in  thought  from  many  examples,  before  the  conception  of 
a  name  can  arise.  If  now  we  remember  that  in  the  lan- 
guages of  inferior  races  the  advances  in  generalization  and 
abstraction  are  so  slight  that,  while  there  are  words  for  par- 
ticular kinds  of  trees,  there  is  no  word  for  tree,  and  that, 
as  among  the  Damaras,  while  each  reach  of  a  river  has  its 
special  title,  there  is  none  for  the  river  as  a  whole,  much  less 
a  word  for  river;  or  if,  still  better,  we  consider  the  fact  that 
the  Cherokees  have  thirteen  verbs  to  express  washing  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  and  different  things,  but  no  word 
ior  washing,  dissociated  from  the  part  or  thing  washed;  wo 
shall  see  that  social  life  must  have  passed  through  sundry 
stages,  with  their  accompanying  steps  in  linguistic  progress, 
before  the  conception  of  a  name  became  possible. 

Inductive  justification  is  not  wanting.  Unfortunately, 
in  most  vocabularies  of  the  uncivilized,  travellers  have  given 
us  only  such  equivalents  for  our  words  as  they  contain: 
taking  no  note  of  the  words  we  possess  for  which  they  have 
no  equivalents.  There  is  not  this  defect,  however,  in  the 
vocabularies  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  A.  de  Roepstorff.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  tribes  in  Great  Xicobar,  in  Little 
Xicobar,  in  TereSvSa,  and  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  have  no 
words  corresponding  to  our  word  name. 

The  inference,  then,  is  inevitable.  If  there  is  no  word 
for  name,  it  is  impossible  for  the  narrators  of  legends  to 
express  the  distinction  between  a  person  and  the  object  he 
was  named  after.  The  results  of  the  confusion  we  have  now 
to  observe  in  its  relations  to  plant-worship. 

§  181.  By  the  Tasmanians,  "  the  names  of  men  and 
women  were  taken  from  natural  objects  and  occurrences 
around,  as,  for  instance,  a  kangaroo,  a  gum-tree,  snow,  hail, 
thunder,  the  wind."     Among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India  the 
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like  oeeiirs:  "'  VotUm  "  aud  "  White  Cotton  "  are  names  of 
persons  among  tlie  Karens,  Similarly  in  North  Americai 
Amtiug  Catliivjs  portraits  occur  those  of  "  The  Hard  Hick- 
ory *'  a  S^neea  warrior*  Fshan-shaw  ("  the  Sweet-st'eiiteJ 
grass  '*)  A  liiccarree  girl*  Shee-de-a  (**  Wild  Sage  *')  a  Paw* 
ueepict  girl,  Muugshoug-ishaw  (**  the  Bending  AVillow  '■ )  a 
Pilneflli  woman.  And  in  South  America  it  i^  the  same. 
The  ArawSks  have  individuak  known  as  **  Tobacco/*  "  To- 
bacco-leaf," **  Tobacco-flower; ''  and  by  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians one  of  the  Yncas  wa^  callotl  '*  Sayri/'  a  tobacco-plant* 

On  joining  with  these  facts  the  fact  that  by  the  Pueblos, 
one  of  the  pe\^eral  trilies  into  which  they  are  divided  is  called 
the  **  Tobaeco-plant  race/'  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  an 
effect  of  this  naming  after  plants.  Associated  as  this  clan  of 
Pueblos  m  mth  other  clane  named  after  the  bear,  the  prairie- 
wolf,  the  ratlle-gnake*  the  hare,  which  have  fieveraily  de- 
seended  from  men  called  after,  and  evcntuallv  identified 
with,  these  animals  the  '*  Tobacco-plant  race  '■  has  donbt- 
]pm  di'Si-endcd  innn  uiie  who  was  called  after,  and  event- 
ually identified  with,  the  tobacco-plant.  In  like  manner  the 
**  Iteed-grass!  race/'  of  these  sjtme  people,  may  be  concluded 
To  have  hail  a  kindred  derivation;  as  ali«o,  among  the  triljes 
of  the  river  Isanna,  the  '*  Mandiocca  "  race. 

Now  if  an  animal  regarded  a^  original  progenitor,  i$ 
therefore  reverentially  treated;  so,  too,  may  we  expect  a 
plant-ancestor  will  be:  not^  perhaps,  so  conspicuously,  since 
tlie  powers  of  plants  to  affect  the  fates  of  human  beings  are 
less  conspicuous.  But  the  idea  of  the  sacrednesa  of  certain 
plants  is  likely  thus  to  originate*  and  to  generate  qmui- 
religions  observances, 

A  converse  niimntjerjjretJition  must  here  be  noted,  Al- 
ready we  have  seen  (§  175)  that  by  the  Siilish,  the  Nisqual- 
liee,  the  Yakimas,  not  only  birds  and  beasts*  but  also  etjible 
ro^Jt,^  are  snpjiosed  to  have  bad  human  ancestors;  and  the 
way  in  which  misconstmction  of  namei^  might  lead  to  this 
supposition  was  indicated.    But  there  exists  a  habit  more 
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fepeoially  confluciDg  to  beliefs  of  this  class.    With  varioiia 

peoples  it  is  customary  for  the  parent  to  take  a  imme  from 
|lhe  chilil,  and  to  be  known  after  it-^  birth  as  father  or  mother 

fjf  So-and-so:  an  imtance  was  given  in  §  iTl,  and  the  Ma- 
'  Java  and  Dyaks  fumisli  others*    Xow  if  the  child  ha.^  either 

an  aninial-nanie  or  a  plant-name,  the  literal  rendering  in  tra- 
liliticm  of  the  statement  that  a  certain  man  was  "  the  father 
I  of  the  turtle,"  or  a  certain  \?oman  ''  the  mother  of  maize/' 
j  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  this  animal  or  this  plant  had  a 
Jhnman  progenitor.  In  some  cases  a  figurative  use  of  these 
inamt^s  of  parenthood,  leads  in  a  still  stranger  way  to  the  aame 
]  error  J  and  to  many  kindred  errors.  An  individual  is  re- 
f irarded  as  the  producer,  or  generator,  of  gome  attribute  by 
chich  he  or  she  is  distingnished;  anfl  is  hence  called  the 
[parent  of  that  attribute*  For  example.  Mason  tells  us  of 
|lhe  Kareng— 

*  When  the  child  grows  up,  and  develops  any  particular  trait  of 
«baf«cter,  the  friends  give  it  another  name,  ipvilh  *  father '  or  *  mother ' 
attached  to  it.  Thus,  a  boy  is  very  quick  to  work,  and  be  la  named 
'  Father  of  gwiftnesii.^  If  he  is  a  good  ?hot  with  a  bow  and  arrow, 
he  ii  c^led  *  Father  of  ahootmg/  When  a  girl  is  ckver  to  contrive, 
the  is  named  *  Mother  of  contrivance. '  If  she  be  ready  to  talk,  she 
heeomes  '  Mother  of  taUc/  Sometimea  the  name  h  given  from  tlie 
perBonal  appe&mnce.  Thus  a  very  white  girl  is  tailed  "^Mother  of 
white  cottoa-/  and  anotbtT  of  an  elegant  form  ia  named  '  Mother  of 
the  pheasant,'  " 

The  Arabs  have  a  like  hahit.    Here  then  we  have  kind^^ 
^rif  namas  whiebj  misunderstood  in  after  times,  may  initiate 
Wliefs  in  the  human  ancestry  not  only  of  plants  and  anioials^ 
Intt  of  other  things* 


f  182.  An  indirect  proof  that  tlie  attribution  of  spirits 
to  planta,  ami  the  resulting  plant-worship,  have  arisen  in 
one  or  other  of  the  ways  shown,  muist  he  added. 

liid  plant-worship  arise  from  an  alleged  primeval  fetich* 
J  ism— were  it  one  of  the  animistic  interpretations  said  to  re- 
mit from  tlip  tendency  of  imdeveloped  minds  to  ascrih© 
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dunlity  to  all  ohjeeiB;  tbere  would  be  no  explanatirm  of  the 
i'onceived  Bha|K'  of  the  plantiipirit,  Tlie  savago  thinks  of 
the  otlier-sclf  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  m  like  the  man^ 
woman,  orchildj  in  figure*  If,  then,  tht^  com^optiou  of  plant- 
spirits  were,  as  alleged,  ^quent  upon  an  original  auiuii-sm, 
preceding  and  not  succeeding  the  ghost-theory,  pUmt-spirits 
iiiight  to  he  conceived  m  plant-t3ha}»etl ;  am!  thoy  *Might  to 
lie  conoeived  as  ha%4ng  other  attributes  like  thosie  of  plants. 
Kotliing  of  the  kind  is  fotiud.  Thej  are  not  aupp<)sed  to 
have  any  plant-tdiaracter^;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have 
niany  characters  unlike  those  of  plants.    Observe  the  facts* 

In  the  East  there  ai'e  stories  of  speaking  trees;  to  the 
indwelling  doubles  i*  attributed  a  faculty  which  the  tree.^ 
thcmaelve.'?  have  not*  The  Congo*iieople  place  ealaliashcs 
of  palm- wine  at  the  feet  of  their  sacreii  trees,  lest  they  ghoiiUf 
be  thirsty:  they  ascribe  to  them  a  liking  not  shown  by  trees, 
but  treat  them  as  they  do  their  dead.  In  like  nmnner  the 
statement  quoted  by  Sir  J,  Lubbock  from  Oldfield,  who, 
at  Addacoodah,  saw  fowls  and  many  other  things  suspended 
m  offerings  to  a  gigantic  Iree;  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tylor, 
who^  to  an  ancient  cypress  in  Mexico,  found  attached  by 
the  Indians,  teeth  and  IrMiks  of  hair  in  great  numliers;  the 
statement  of  Hunter  that  once  a  year,  at  Beerbhmmi,  the 
Santals  "  make  sim|de  offerings  to  a  ijliost  who  dwells  in 
II  Hcla-tree;  ^'  nnite  to  ^how  that  not  the  tree,  but  the  resi- 
dent being,  is  propitiated;  and  that  t\m  has  characters  ut- 
terly unlike  those  of  a  tree,  and  completely  like  those  of  a 
Imman  being.  Further,  in  some  Egy|*tian  wall-paintings, 
feiTudi*  ft^nns  are  represented  as  emerging  from  trees  and 
dinpensin^  blessings. 

Still  more  conchisive  is  the  direct  evidence.  The  Sara* 
wak  people  believe  men  are  sometimes  metAmorphoscil  into 
trees;  and  Low  fnrther  says  that  the  Und-Dyaks  vem  rate 
certain  plants.  iHiililing  -^niall  bandKio  altars  near  them,  to 
which  is  placi^l  a  laddi  r  to  fneiHtate  the  ascent  of  the  gpirit^s 
to  the  offerings,  couaisting  of  ftKjd,  water,  etc.,  placed  on 
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the  altar  on  festive  occasions.  Equally  specific  is  the  con- 
ception of  the  Iroquois.  By  them  the  spirit  of  corn,  the 
spirit  of  beans,  the  spirit  of  squashes,  ^'  are  supposed  to  have 
the  forms  of  beautiful  females:  "  recalling  the  dryads  of 
classic  mythology,  who,  similarly  conceived  as  human- 
shaped  female  spirits,  were  sacrificed  to  in  the  same  ways 
that  human  spirits  in  general  were  sacrificed  to.  And  then, 
lastly,  we  have  the  fact  that  by  the  Santals  these  spirits  or 
ghosts  are  individualized.  xVt  their  festivals  the  separate 
families  "  dance  around  the  particular  trees  which  they 
fancy  their  domestic  lares  chiefly  haunt." 

Harmonizing  with  the  foregoing  interpretations,  these 
facts  are  incongruous  with  tlie  animistic  interpretation. 

§  183.  Plant-worship,  then,  like  the  worship  of  idols  and 
animals,  is  an  aberrant  species  of  ancestor-worship — a  spe- 
cies somewhat  more  disguised  externally,  but  liaving  the 
same  internal  nature.  Though  it  develops  in  three  differ- 
ent directions,  there  is  but  one  origin. 

The  toxic  excitements  produced  by  certain  plants,  or  by 
extracts  from  them,  or  by  their  fermented  juices,  are  classed 
>nth  other  excitements,  as  caused  by  spirits  or  demons. 
Where  the  stimulation  is  agreeable,  the  i>ossessing  spirit, 
taken  in  with  the  drug,  is  regarded  as  a  l)eneficent  being — 
a  being  sometimes  identified  with  a  human  original  and  grad- 
ually exalted  into  a  divinity  who  is  lauded  and  prayed  to. 

Tribes  that  have  come  out  of  places  characterized  by 
particular  trees  or  plants,  unawares  change  the  legend  of 
emergence  from  them  into  the  legend  of  desc*ent  from  thorn: 
words  fitted  to  convey  the  distinction  not  l)eing  contained 
in  their  vocabularies.  Hence  the  belief  that  such  trees  are 
their  ancestors;  and  hence  the  regard  for  them  as  sacred. 

Further,  the  naming  of  individuals  after  plant-^  l>ecome3 
a  cause  of  confusion.  Identification  of  the  two  in  tradition 
can  be  prevented  only  by  the  use  of  verbal  qualifications  that 
are  impossible  in  rude  languages;  and  from  the  unchecked 
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identification  there  arise  ideas  and  sentiments  respecting 
the  plant-ancestor,  allied  to  those  excited  by  the  animal- 
ancestor  or  the  ancestor  figured  as  human. 

Thus  the  ghost-theory,  supplying  us  with  a  key  to  other 
groups  of  superstitions,  supplies  us  with  a  key  to  the  super- 
stitions constituting  this  group — supei*stitions  otherwise  im- 
plying gratuitous  absurdities  which  we  may  not  legitimately 
ascribe  even  to  primitive  men. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NATUBE-WOESHIP. 

§  184.  Under  this  title  which,  literally  interpreted, 
covers  the  subject-matters  of  the  last  two  chapters,  but 
which,  as  conventionally  used,  has  a  narrower  meaning,  it 
remains  to  deal  with  superstitious  beliefs  concerning  the 
more  conspicuous  inorganic  objects  and  powers. 

If  not  prepossessed  bv  other  theories,  the  reader  will 
anticipate  parallelism  between  the  genesis  of  these  beliefs 
and  the  genesis  of  those  already  dealt  with.  That  their  der- 
ivation is  wholly  unlike  all  derivations  thus  far  traced,  will 
seem  improbable.  lie  will,  indeed,  see  that  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  identifying  the  adored  object  with  a  departed 
human  being,  no  longer  apply.  Sun  and  itoon  do  not  come 
into  the  old  home  or  haunt  the  burial-cave,  as  certain  ani- 
mals do;  and  therefore  cannot  for  this  reason  be  regarded 
as  spirits  of  the  dead.  Seas  and  mountains  have  not,  in  com- 
mon with  certain  plants,  the  trait  that  ])arts  of  them  when 
swallowed  produce  nervoui=i  exaltation:  and  ascription  of 
divine  natures  to  them  cannot  thus  be  accounted  for.  But 
there  remain,  as  common  causes,  the  misinterpretation  of 
traditions  and  the  niisintorpretation  of  names.  Before  deal- 
ing with  these  linguistic  sources  of  Xature-worship,  let  me 
point  out  a  further  imperfection  in  undeveloped  speech 
which  co-operates  with  the  other  imperfections. 

In  the  Personal  Recoil ectionsi  of  Nrs.  Sompr^ville,  she 

says  that  her  little  brother,  on  seeing  the  great  meteor  of 
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1783,  exrlainied,  *' O,  Alanimu,  there's  the  moon  rinnin' 
nwa,"  This  de.s<'rii>lion  of  an  inorganic  motion  by  a  word 
rightlv  applied  only  to  aa  organic  motioDj  illustrates  a  pc- 
iniliarity  of  the  speech  used  liy  children  and  savages.  A 
*-liiId*s  voeabulary  consists  mainly  of  words  referring  to 
those  living  Winge  which  chiefly  affect  it;  and  it^s  statements 
respecting  non-living  thingg  and  motions,  show  a  lack  of 
wonk  free  from  iinplieationj?  of  vitality.  The  statement-* 
of  nncivilized  men  are  similarly  characterized.  The  inhnuJ 
negroes  who  accompanied  Livingstone  to  the  west  coaat^  anil 
on  their  return  narrated  their  adventures,  described  their 
arrival  at  the  aea  by  the  words^**  The  world  said  to  ua  *  I 
am  finished;  there  is  no  more  of  me.'  "  lake  in  form  and 
like  in  implication  were  the  answers  given  to  a  correspondent 
who  wai?  in  Ashantee  during  the  late  war, 

'*I  exclaimed,  *  We  ought  to  be  at  Beulah  bj  now,  surely.  But 
wh»t*§  that  V  The  answer  came  from  our  guide.  *  That,  aaj,  plenty 
of  water  live,  bimeby  we  walkec  crosi  him.'  *  Where *e  Beulah, 
then  V  *  Oh,  Beulah  live  other  side  him  big  hilL"  " 
So,  too,  k  it  with  the  remark  which  a  Bechnana  chief  made 
to  Casalis — *'  One  event  is  always  the  son  of  another,  .  .  . 
and  we  ninst  never  forget  the  genealngy/'  The  general 
tnith  that  the  poorer  a  language  the  more  metaphorical  it  is, 
and  the  derivative  tnith  that  lieing  tir^t  developed  to  express 
human  aifairs,  it  carries  with  it  certain  hnman  implications 
when  extended  to  the  world  around,  k  well  shown  by  the 
fact  that  even  still  onir  word  **  to  be ''  if^  traced  back  to  a 
word  meaning  *'  to  breathe.'^  Manifestly  this  de- 

fect in  early  gpeech  consiTires  i^^ith  the  defects  we  have 
already  olnierved,  in  favouring  personalization.  If  any- 
thing rai(*e8  the  sn&picion  that  an  inorganic  mass  was  once 
a  human  l>eing,  or  is  inhabited  by  the  ghost  of  one,  the  neces- 
frity  of  nmng  words  implying  life,  fosters  the  suspicion. 
Taken  alone,  tbii^  defect  has  probably  little  influence. 
Thntigh  a  fetichtstic  system  logically  elaborated,  may  lead 
to  the  conclnmon  rhat  V)oiling  water  is  alive;  yet  I  see  no 
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revi«!ein?e  tliat  tbe  child  who  remarks  of  the  boiling  water 
rtiial  **  it  MV6  hubble,  bobble/*  is  led  br  the  use  of  the  word 
t-*'  eays  ^'  to  t*e]ieri*  the  water  a  living  being;  nor  t^  there 
[any  indication  that  the  isegro  who  represented  the  Earth 
ai  saying  **  I  aiu  finished/'  therefore  f'om*eived  the  Earth 
as  a  :?|)eakiijg  creature.    All  we  can  safely  ^y  is  that,  given 
»])er^na}ization£i  otherwise  causeil,  and  the  use  of  the^e  life- 
implying  word^  will  eonfimi  them.    In  the  case  of  Nature- 
worship,  85  in  the  cases  of  Animal- worship  and  Plant -wor- 
bhip,  the  misleading  beliefs  due  to  langnage,  talce  their  rise 
[from  pfi^itive  «tatementB  accepted  en  mttfwrity^  and  unavoid- 
lably  niipinterpreted, 

Tet  another  cause  of  iiiisinlerpretation  is  the  extremely 
ra liable  use  of  wnr<!s  in  un^leveloped  ?pe*x*h,  and  consequent 
unde  differenees?  of  interpretation  given  to  them.  Here  w 
a  pa.^!iage  from  Krapf  which  well  exemplifies  thia: — 

^*  To  the  question,  whiit  preciac  meaning  the  Wanika  attach  to  the 
wcrd  MuIUDgu  ?  one  eaid  that  Mulungti  whs  thunder;  some  thought 
it  meftst  heaven,  the  visible  fik  j ;  »ooie,  again,  were  of  opinioo  that 
,  Mulungu  wna  the  being  wtio  catised  diseafie^;  whilgt  others,  hawever^ 
I  ttiU  Jield  fa«t  to  n  feeble  nation  of  a  Supreme  Being  m  expressed  bj 
f  iliat  irord.  Some,  too,  believe  that  every  mau  becomes  a  Mulungu 
.after  de»lh.^' 

I  Now  when  we  are  also  told  that  Mulungu  h  the  name  ap- 
rplietf  by  the  Easst  Africans  to  their  king — when  we  find  that 
'  the  same  word  is  employed  to  mean  thnn<ler»  the  sky,  the 
rhief  man,  an  ordinary  ghost,  it  beeomeB  manifest  that  per- 
|#onaIizatton  of  the  great  natural  objects  and  powers,  is  not 
lonly  easy  but  almost  inevitable. 

I        In  thiia  foreshadowing  the  conclusion  that  the  worship 

I  of  conspicuous  objects  and  powers  around,  conceive*!  as 

lj»en«>nSt  results  from  lingnistic  errors,  I  appear  to  be  indicat- 

I  ing  agreement  with  the  mytbologists*    But  thouf^h  miscon- 

stmetion  of  words  is  on  both  hypotheses  the  alleged  cause, 

the  nuWiBstmction  is  different  in  Icind  and  the  erroncf^us 

course  of  thought  opposite  in  diT«*ction.    The  mythologift§ 

|told  that  the  powers  of  nature*  at  first  conceived  and  wor- 
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shipped  as  imporaonal*  come  to  he  per^inulizeJ  liocauae  of 
certain  clittraeters  in  the  words  applied  to  thera;  and  that 
the  legends  concerning  the  persons  Identified  with  these  nat- 
ural powers  ari^e  aftt^rwards.  ContrariwiBt%  the  view  here 
lield  is  that  the  hmnaa  personality  is  the  primary  element; 
that  the  identiiieation  of  this  mth  some  natural  power  or 
object  is  due  to  identity  of  name;  and  that  the  worship  of 
thi^  natural  power  thujs  arises  secondarily* 

That  the  contrast  between  these  two  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion may  be  clearly  understood,  let  us  take  an  illustration* 


§  185,  All  winter  the  beautiful  Sunshine,  pursued  by 
the  dark  Stonn,  wsl-?  ever  hiding  herself- — now  behind  the 
clouds,  now  below  the  niountaina.  She  could  not  steal  forth 
from  her  concealment  for  more  than  a  short  time  without 
being  again  chased  with  swift  f^xjtstep^  and  loud  thundering 
noise;  and  had  quickly  Ut  retreat.  After  many  moons,  how- 
ever, the  Storm,  chasing  less  furiously  and  seeing  her  more 
ck*arly,  Ix^eaitie  gentler;  and  Sunshine,  gaining  courage, 
from  time  to  time  remained  longer  visible.  Storm  failing 
to  capture  by  pursuit,  and  softened  by  her  charms,  made 
milder  advances.  Finally  came  their  union.  Then  the 
Earth  rejoieetl  in  the  moist  warmth;  and  from  them  were 
born  plants  which  covered  its  surface  and  made  it  gay  with 
11m were.  But  every  atitimm  Storm  begins  to  fnnm  and 
growl;  Sunshine  flies  from  him;  and  the  pursuit  begiui^ 
a^^ain. 

Supposing  the  Tasmanians  had  V^een  found  by  us  In  a 
^emi-civitixed  state  witli  a  m,>"thology  containing  some  such 
lep-nd  at*  this,  the  unhesitating  interpretation  put  upon  it, 
afti  r  the  niethml  ntiw  acoopted,  would  ho  that  the  observed 
effects  of  mingled  sniishine  and  storm  were  thit*  fi^iratively 
exprp<eed;  and  that  the  ultimate  representation  of  Sun- 
*i|iine  and  Stonn  as  persons  who  once  lived  on  tlie  Earth, 
wm  ihie  to  the  natural  irjvthopa'ic  tendency,  which  took 
iu  direction  fram  the  gender*  of  the  words. 
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Contrariwise^  how  would  such  a  supposed  Tasmatilan 
legc^nd  be  explained  in  pursuance  of  the  hvpodie^b  hore 
I  ^set  forth  J  As  already  ahowii>  birtk-naines  among  unciril- 
ized  raeeSj  fakeo  from  the  mcidents  of  the  moiiieut,  often 
tefer  to  the  time  of  day  aud  the  weather.  Catlin  glvea  \m 
jH>rlniit8  of  Ojibl^evip^ay  Itidiana  named  "  The  Driving 
Olond/*  **The  Moonlight  Night/'  ^  The  Hail  Storm.'' 
Aiiiuiig  name^_  whicii  Mason  enumerates  as  given  by  the 
Karens,  are  "'  Evening^''  "  Moou-rtaing/'  ete.  Hence  there 
U  nothing  anomalous  in  the  fact  that  *'  Ploo-ra-na-loo-na/* 
meaning  Sunshine,  is  the  name  of  a  Tasiuanian  woman; 
nor  is  there  anything  anomaloiii^  in  the  fact  that  among  the 
Tasmania! IS  **  Hail/'  **  Thunder/'  and  ''  Wind  "  occur  as 
names,  as  they  do  among  the  American  Indians  as  shown 
by  Catlin's  portraits  of  **  The  Roaring  Thunder,"  **  The 
Red  Thunder/'  *^  The  Strong  Wind/'  *' The  Walking 
Itain/'  The  inference  here  drawn,  therefore,  hannoniziog 
with  all  preceding  inferences,  is  that  the  initial  step  in  the 
genesis  of  such  a  mytlu  woukl  be  the  naming  of  human 
beings  Storm  and  Sunshine;  that  from  the  confusion  in< 
jtitably  arising  in  tradition  between  them  and  the  natural 
agents  having  the  same  rumies,  would  result  this  personal- 
izing of  these  natural  agents^  and  the  ascription  to  them  of 
human  origins  and  human  adventures;  the  legend^  once 
having  thus  gemiinated,  being,  in  successive  genera tiona, 
cdahorated  and  moulded  into  fitness  with  the  phenomena* 

Let  us  now  consider  more  closely  which  of  these  two 
hypt^thcfies  is  most  congruous  with  the  laws  of  mind,  and 
\vitli  the  facts  as  various  races  present  them. 

§  186.  Human  intelligence,  civilized  and  savage,  in 
common  with  intelligence  at  large,  proeeedg  by  the  classing 
of  objects,  attributei,  acts,  each  with  its  kind.  The  very 
nanire  of  intelligence,  then,  forbids  the  assumption  that 
primitive  men  will  gratuitously  class  unlike  things  as  akin 
to  one  another.  In  proportion  as  the  unlikeness  is  great 
25 
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must  tbeie  he  great  let^igtance  to  putting  thtnn  in  the  sura 
group.  Aiicl  if  tbiug!^  v^h^illy  uiialliid  are  Itraekeled  «s  of 
the  eaine  imture^  mme  itrong  mental  bia§  tiiusrt  fiimish  the 
needful  ec>t* reive  ft>ree. 

What  likent'Sfti  can  we  tmd  between  a  man  and  a  moun- 
tain? Save  that  they  both  consist  of  matter,  scarcely  anVp 
The  inio  h  va^t,  the  other  relativelv  minute;  the  one  ia  of 
no  definite  ighape,  the  other  symnjetrieal;  the  one  is  tiKed, 
the  other  locomotive;  the  one  ie  cold,  the  other  warm;  the 
one  IS  of  dense  mibstanee,  the  other  quite  soft;  the  one  ha^* 
Jittle  internftl  gtruetuiT  and  that  irregnlar,  the  other  h 
elnboratel>^  strtictnred  internally  in  a  definite  way-  Hence 
the  elast^ing  of  them  in  thought  as  «kiu,  ib  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  thought;  and  nothing  bnt  unlimited  faith  can  t^ause 
a  belief  in  their  glleged  relationshi]*  m  progenitor  and 
progf^ny.  There  are,  however,  miBinterfjreted  statements 
which  lead  to  this  l>elief. 

Head  first  the  following  pa^f^ge^  from  Bancroft: — 

**niAiiam,  the  creator  of  the  univeTse,  is  a  powerful  deity  aiuoDg 
tbe  Chinooks,  who  have  a  mQUDtain  named  after  biiD  from  a  belief 
ttiat  he  there  turned  himeetf  into  stone/' 

"  The  Califorman  tritiea  believe  .  .  .  the  l^avajos  came  to  light 
from  the  bowels  of  a  gre«t  mountain  near  the  river  San  Juan.'' 

**The  citiieuB  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Tktelolco  were  woot  to  vkit 
ft  hill  called  Cacat^pec,  for  they  said  it  was  their  mother.** 
Of  the  ilexicaus  Preseott  w^rites: — '*  A  puerile  superstition 
fif  the  Indians  regarded  the^  celebrated  mount ain^  as  gfnh^ 
and  Tztaecihnatl  rs  the  wife  of  her  more  formidable  neigh- 
tfour/'  Popocatepetl  Of  tlie  Persians,  who  worghippetl 
the  ffnovv-mountainR,  we  read  that  at  Potosi  **  there  is  a 
smaller  hill,  very  similar  to  the  former  one,  and  the  Indiau?* 
pay  that  it  is  its  son,  and  call  it  .  .  .  the  yonnger  Potri?!;i,'' 
Now  observ'e  the  cine  to  these  belief==;  fnmisshed  bv  ifolina- 
He  myfi  the  principal  huaea  of  the  Tncas  was*  that  of  the 
hill,  fftifinm*afirt,  whence  their  aufeptors  were  said  to  haTe 
commeneed  their  journey.    It  is  deecrilK»d  as  **  a  great  fic^re 
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a  aiau/*  ^*  This  hiiaca  was  of  Ajar-eaclii,  one  of  the 
funr  bnithers  who  were  said  to  IiaA^e  ecjiiie  out  of  the  cave  at 
Tauipu.'*  And  a  prayer  addred^ed  to  u  was: — '"  O  Huana- 
rauril  onr  father,  may  .  *  .  tliy  son^  the  Vnea,  always  re- 
tain hie  youthj  and  grain  ihai  he  may  pi'oeper  m  all  he  iiiider^ 
take^    And  to  iis»  thy  son&,"  etc* 

One  way  in  which  a  njountain  comes  to  be  \vordup|>ed  as 
ancestor^  b  here  made  manifest.  It  i^^  the  place  whence  the 
race  came,  the  simrce  of  the  race,  the  pan?iit  of  the  race:  the 
distinctions  implied  by  the  different  wortl^  here  usetl  being, 
iu  nide  lanisniag^s.  inexpressible.  Either  the  early  progeni- 
tort  of  a  tribe  were  dwellers  in  eave;^  on  the  uiountain;  ur 
tlie  Dioinitain.  marking  cc*nspicnonisly  the  elevated  region 
they  migrated  from,  is  identified  as  the  objeet  whence  they 
trpmng.  We  find  this  counexion  of  ideas  elsewhere-  Vari- 
ous peoples  of  India  who  have  spread  from  the  Himalayas 
to  the  lower  lands?,  point  to  the  snowy  |>eak8  as  the  other 
world  to  whirh  iheir  dead  return.  Among  §ome,  the  tradi* 
tional  migratitm  hm  becume  a  genesis^  and  has  originated 
a  worship*  Thn^  the  Santak  regard  the  eastern  Himalayas 
as  their  natal  region ;  and  Hnnter  tells  m  that  *'  the  national 
god  of  the  San  tali?  h  ifarang  Bnnn  the  great  mountain^" 
who  is  **  the  divinity  who  watched  over  their  birth/'  and  who 
'*^b  invoked  with  blo^Kly  offerings.  ^' 

When  we  remendjcr  that  even  now  among  oxirselves,  a 
Scotch  laird »  called  by  the  name  of  hi?  place,  u  verbally 
identified  with  it,  and  might  in  times  when  language  was 
i-Egne  have  readily  become  confonnded  in  legend  with  the 
high  fitronghold  in  wdn*"h  he  lived;  when  we  rcmenxWr, 
too,  that  even  now,  in  onr  developed  langnage,  the  won! 
*'  descend  "  me^ns  either  coming  down  from  a  higher  level 
or  coming  down  frtjm  an  ancestor,  and  depends  for  its  inter- 
preiation  on  the  rontext:  we  cannot,  in  prcf^ence  ^if  the 
above  fnctR,  doubt  that  monntain-worship  in  some  cased 
ari**eg  from  mi^takinc  the  traditional  ^onrce  of  the  race  for 
the  traditional  (>arentag<4  of  the  race.     This  inteq^retatton 
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strengthens,  and  is  strengtlieneil  U\\  a  kindred  interpreta- 
titm  of  tree-worship  given  in  the  last  rbuiiter* 

There  Is  another  pwgsible  Ungiu^itie  eauise  for  concept 
tions  of  this  kind.  **  Moimtain  **  and  '^  Givat  Mountain  ** 
ai^  med  hj  primitive  men  as  name^i  *jf  htiuoiir:  the  king 
of  Pango-Pango  (Samoa)  is  thus  a4ldre,'5?!eil.  Eldeuliere  I 
have  etigge&ted  that  a  i>ersonal  name  arising  in  this  way,  may 
hare  initiated  the  belief  of  the  New  Zealand  chief,  who 
claimed  the  neighbouring  volcano,  Tongariro,  m  his  anees- 
tor;  such  ancestor  possibly  having  acquired  this  metaphori- 
cal name  a^i  expre^ssive  of  liL^  fiery  nature.  One  fnrther  fact 
may  be  added  in  .'Support  of  the  belief  that  in  ^ome  eases 
mountain-woi^ihip  thus  artges  as  an  aberrant  fonn  of  anceg- 
tor^worahip.  Writing  of  the  Araucauians,  and  stiitiniL;  that 
^'  there  is  scarcely  a  material  objet-t  winch  doe^  not  furnish 
them  with  a  discriminative  name  *'  of  a  family^  Thompson 
specifies  ^*  Mountains  "  as  among  their  family  names. 

g  187.  Save  in  respect  of  its  motion,  which,  however, 
is  of  utterly  different  character,  the  Sea  ha^  even  leas  in 
common  with  a  man  than  a  mountain  has:  in  form,  in 
liqtudity^  in  stnicttirelessness,  it  is  still  more  unlike  a  per- 
son. Yet  the  Sea  has  been  personalized  and  worship]>ed, 
alike  in  the  ancient  East  inul  u\  tlie  West.  Arriaga  ^aya  of 
the  Peruvians  that  *'  all  who  descend  from  the  Sierra  to  the 
plains  worship  the  ma  when  they  approach  it,  and  pull  ont 
the  hair  of  their  eyebrows^,  and  offer  it  np,  and  pray  not  to 
get  sick"     Whence  thi^  aupenitition  ? 

We  have  inferred  that  confusing  the  derivation  from  a 
place  with  the  derivation  of  parenthowl,  has  led  to  the  wor- 
ship both  of  mount^iins  and  of  the  trees  composing  a  forest 
once  dwelt  in*  Ocean -%vorship  m^^m^  to  have  liad,  in  some 
eases,  a  parellel  genesis.  Th*iugh  when  we  call  sailors  **  sea- 
m«i,"  onr  organized  knowledge  and  develojied  lansfuage 
ftive  us  from  the  error  which  literal  interpretation  might 
eaiise;  yet  a  primitive  people  ^n  whose  shores  there  arrived 
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Unknown  in  en  from  an  unknowTi  source^  and  who  spoke  of 
th<^iii  as  **  meu  of  tbe  sea,"  would  be  very  apt  llius  to  origi- 
uaie  a  tradition  describing  them  m  coming  out  of  the  sea  or 

I  being  prodtiCL-d  by  it.    The  change  from  "  men  of  the  sea  *' 
to  **  childreD  of  the  sea  ''  is  an  easy  one — one  paralleled  by 

[fignres  of  speech  among  ourselves;  and  from  the  name 
children  of  the  sea  ''  legend  would  naturally  evolve  a  cun- 
c^ption  of  the  sea  as  generator  or  parent.  Tmstworthy  evi* 
deuce  in  support  of  this  conelu^onj  I  cannot  furnish. 
Though  coneeniing  Peru\  ians,  the  Italian  Benzoni  says — 
•*  They  think  that  we  are  a  congelation  of  the  sea,  and  have 
l»een  nourished  by  the  froth;  "  yet  this  statement^  remind- 
ing M3  of  the  Greek  myth  of  Aphrodite,  is  attributed  to  a 
%'erbal  misconstruction  of  his.  Still  it  may  be  held  that  by 
a  savage  or  senu-i-ivilized  |>eop]e,  who  are  without  even  tho 
idea  of  lands  beyond  the  ocean-horizon^  there  can  hardly 
be  fonneil  any  other  conception  of  marine  invaders,  who 
have  no  apparent  origin  but  the  m^ean  itself. 

That  belief  in  descent  from  the  Sea  as  a  progenitor  some- 
timea  arisee  through  misinterpretation  of  individual  names, 
i*  likely.  Indirect  evidence  h  yielded  by  the  fact  that  a 
native  reJigioua  reformer  who  appeareil  among  the  Iroquois 
about  1800  was  called  **  Handsome  Lake;  **  and  if  **  lake  '^ 
may  be<*omt  a  proper  name,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
**  ocean  ''  may  do  so*  There  is  direct  evidence  too;  namely 
the  gtatement  of  Gareilasso,  already  quoted  in  another  con- 
DCKion  (§  104),  that  the  Sea  was  claimed  by  some  elans  of 
Peruvians  as  their  ancestor. 


§  1B8*  If  asked  to  instance  a  familiar  appearance  still 
less  human  in  its  attrilmtes  than  a  mountain  or  the  sea,  we 
might,  after  reflection,  hit  on  the  one  to  l:>e  next  dealt  with^ 
the  Ditwn,  as  perhaps  the  most  remote  imaginable:  having 
not  even  tangilulity,  nor  definite  shape,  nor  duration.  Was 
the  firimitive  man,  thcuj  led  by  liugui^tic  needs  to  personal- 
isse  the  Dawn?    And,  having  personalized  it,  did  he  invent 
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n  hingrapliT  for  it?  Affirmative  answers  are  einrently 
gi%^cn;  but  with  very  little  warraat* 

Troating  of  tho  dawD-myth,  Prof.  Max  Miiiler,  in  liis 
Lectures  on  ifie  Sci^%ee  of  Language  ^  takes  first  S  a  rani  II 
as  mie  embodiment  of  the  dawn.  He  qufjtes  with  qualified 
assent  Prof,  Kiihn's  *'  conelusion  that  Saramft  mejint  storm/' 
Ho  does  not  doubt  that  **  the  root  of  Sarainft  is  sar,  to  go/* 
He  says:^"*  Admitting  that  Saramfi  meant  originally  the 
runner,  how  doea  it  follow  that  the  runner  was  meant  for 
fltorm?  *'  Reeognizing  the  faet  that  an  allied  wonl  meant 
wind  and  cloudy  he  alleges  that  tlii^  b  habitually  mas^mline 
in  Sanserit;  but  admits  that  if  the  Ve^la  gave  Saramit  the 
"  qualities*  of  the  wind  "  this  incongruity  '*  would  be  no  in- 
gurmountable  objection/'  He  then  gives  Saramll's  adven* 
tnres  in  seareh  of  the  cows;  and  jsays  it  yielda  no  evidence 
that  SamarS  is  ^'  representative  of  the  storm,"  After  say- 
ing that  in  a  fuller  version  of  the  story,  Saramd  is  descril^ 
as  *'  the  dog  of  the  gods  '^  sent  by  Indra  '*  to  look  for  the 
cows  ''^after  giving  from  another  soun^e  the  statements 
that  Saramft,  refusing  to  share  the  cows  with  them,  asks  the 
robbt^rs  for  a  drink  of  milk,  returns  and  tells  a  lie  to  Indra, 
is  ki(*ked  by  him*  and  vonxits  the  milk.  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
gives  his  own  interpretation.     He  ^lys;*— 

**  Thii  being  nearly  the  whole  evidence  on  which  we  must  form 
our  opinion  of  the  original  conception  of  !!>aramA,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  she  was  meanl  for  the  earl}'  dawn^  and  not  for  the  atormJ' 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  sample  of  myth-rendering.  It  is 
figreeil  that  the  root  1$.  sar,  to  go;  from  which  one  distin- 
guished philologist  infers  that  Saram^  meant  the  nmner  and 
therefore  the  storm  (allied  %vords  meaning  wind  and  cloud); 
while  another  distinguished  philologist  thinks  this  inference 
erroneous*  Saramd  in  the  legend  is  a  woman;  and  in  some 
vei-sious  a  dog.  It  is,  however^  concluded  that  she  ij  the 
dawn,  because  au  ej>ithct  appliini  t»»  her  means  quick;  and 
bc^'iin^  another  epithet  means  fortunate;  am!  lx*causo  ihe 
appears  before  Indm;  and  Iwause  of  sundry  metaphors 
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which,  if  cows  stand  for  clouds,  may  be  applied  figuratively 
to  mean  the  dawn.  On  the  strength  of  these  vague  agree- 
ments Prof.  Max  Miiller  thinks — 

"The  myth  of  which  we  have  collected  the  fragments  is  clear 
enougfa.  It  ia  a  reproduction  of  the  old  story  of  the  break  of  day. 
The  bright  cows,  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  rain-clouds — for  both  go 
by  the  same  name — have  been  stolen  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  by 
the  Night  and  her  manifold  progeny,'^  etc.,  etc. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  discrepancies  and  contra- 
dictions,  and  though  the  root  of  the  name  gives  no  colour 
to  the  interpretation,  yet  because  of  certain  metaphors 
(which  in  primitive  speech  are  so  loosely  used  as  to  mean 
ahnost  anything)  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  men  personal- 
ized a  transitory  appearance  as  unlike  humanity  as  can  be 
conceived. 

Whatever  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  alternative 
interpretation,  it  has  facts  instead  of  liyi>o theses  to  start 
from.  It  may  be  that  sometimes  Dawn  is  a  complimentary 
metaphorical  name  given  to  a  rosy  girl ;  rhough  I  can  give 
no  evidence  of  this.  But  that  Dawn  is  a  birth-name,  we 
have  clear  proof.  Naming  the  newly-born  from  concurrent 
events,  we  have  seen  to  be  a  primitive  practice.  Of  names 
80  originating  among  the  Karens,  Mason  instancres  '*  Har- 
vest," "February,"  '' Father-returned.''  As  we  saw  (§  185 ), 
he  shows  that  times  of  the  day  are  similarly  utilized;  and 
among  the  names  hence  derived,  he  gives  '*  Sunrise."  South 
America  supplies  an  instance.  Hans  Stado  wa:*  present  at 
the  naming  of  a  child  among  the  Tupis,  who  was  calle<l 
Koem — the  morning  (one  of  its  forefathers  having  also  been 
sinularly  named) ;  and  Captain  Burton,  the  erlitor,  adds  in  a 
note  that  Co^ma  ]nranga  means  literally  the  morning-red  or 
Aurora.  Another  case  occurs  in  Xew  Zealand.  Rangi- 
haeata,  a  Maori  chiefs  name,  is  interpreted  *'  heavenly 
dawn:"  ("  lightninsr  of  heav(»n  "  beinj^  another  chiefs 
name).  If,  then,  Dawn  is  an  actual  name  for  a  person — if  it 
has  probably  often  been  given  to  those  born  early  in  the 
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luoniiDg;  the  trflditionii  eoneeming  one  of  siieh  who  be- 

t'fljiie  notedj  woiilfi,  in  the  mitid  of  f  he  niuTitioal  ravage,  lead 
TO  identifieation  with  the  Pawn;  nnd  the  adventures  would 
lie  interpreted  in  siieh  manner  ajs  the  ]>henomena  of  the 
Dawn  made  tuoyt  feasible.  Further^  in  regions  where  thi^i 
name  had  been  borne  either  by  members  of  adjacent  tribe?*, 
or  by  members  of  the  &ame  tribe  living  at  different  times^ 
iiii'ongriiini^  genealogies  and  conflict ing  adventures  of  the 
Dawn  would  result. 

§  189.  Is  there  a  kindred  origin  for  the  woreliip  of  Stars? 
C*ui  these  also  beeume  identified  with  ancestors?  Thia 
peems  difficult  tt>  conceive;  antl  yet  there  are  facts  justify' 
ing  the  suspicion  that  it  has  Wen  so. 

The  Jews  regarded  stars  m  living  beings  who  in  some 
caaes  transgressed  and  were  punished;  and  kindred  notiouH 
of  their  animation  existed  among  the  (t  reeks.  If  we  a^^k 
for  the  earlier  f ormu  of  such  l^eliefs,  wliieh  now  appear  so 
Btrange,  savages  supply  them.  The  Patagonians  say  **  that 
the  stars  are  old  Indiana."  ''  In  Fiji  large  *  fihcwting  stars  * 
are  said  to  be  gods;  amaller  ones,  the  departing  souls  of 
men*- *  The  flervey  Islanders  think  that  the  ghosts  of  war- 
riors killed  in  battle,  go  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  **  leap 
into  the  a^ire  expanse,  where  they  float  as  «p^JE».  Hence 
this  elydmii  of  the  brave  is  often  trailed  speckland  "  [Le.^ 
star-land:  they  hecome  stars].  The  South  Australians 
think  *'  the  conitellations  are  groups  of  children,"  "  Three 
etar**  in  one  of  the  constellations  are  said  to  have  lieen  ffir 
merly  on  the  Earth:  one  is  the  nian^  another  his  wife,  unA 
the  smaller  one  their  dog;  and  their  employment  is  that  uf 
hunting  oftoesums  through  the  sky."  The  implication  that 
human  Lwinga  get  into  the  heavens,  recnrg  in  the  Tnsma- 
nian  tradition  that  fire  was  brought  by  two  black  fellows, 
who  threw  the  fire  among  the  Tasmaniaiis,  and  after  stayini? 
awhile  in  the  land,  became  the  two  starsa,  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Possilily  the  genefjfi  of  this  story  was  that  the  conplerl  lights 
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rtlais  were  fancied  to  be  the  ilfefanf  tires  lighteJ  by 
I  nten  after  thej  went  away.    Such  a  cnnception  oci!iir3 

[among  the  North  Americans^  who  say  that  the  Milky  Way 
ig  *'  die  *  Path  of  BpiritSy^  *  the  Road  of  SouIb^*  where  they 
(ravel  to  the  laud  beyond  the  grave,  and  where  their  camp- 
ires  may  be  seen  blazing  as  brighter  gtare/'  It  harmonizes^ 
t^Mi^  With  the  tjtill  more  eoncrete  belief  nf  some  North  Anieri' 
cam*,  that  their  medicine-uien  liave  gone  up  through  holes 
in  the  sky,  have  found  the  Sun  and  Moon  walking  about 
there  like  human  creatures,  have  walked  about  with  thenij 
and  lorikf'd  tlown  through  their  peepholes  upon  the  Earth 
below, 

DetiTiite  explanation  of  sneh  ideas  is  difficult  sij  long  as 
we  frame  hypotheses  only;  but  it  becomes  less  difficult  when 
we  turn  to  the  facts.  These  same  peoples?  have  a  legend 
yielding  us  a  feasible  s<jhition.    First  noting  that  Robinson 

,  describes  certain  other  Califomians  as  worshipping  for  their 
ehief  god  soniethitig  in  the  form  of  a  stuffed  coyote,  lead 
this  legend  of  the  Coyote,  current  among  one  of  the  Call- 

,  fomian  tribes — the  Cahrocs.  The  Coyote  was — 
**m  proud  that  he  determined  to  have  a  dance  through  heaven  itself, 
lianag  chofieii  as  hia  partner  a  certain  star  that  used  to  pass  quite 
close  hy  a  mountain  where  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  hia  time,  So  he 
catted  out  to  the  star  to  take  him  by  the  paw  and  tbey  would  ^o 
round  the  world  together  for  a  night;  but  the  star  only  laugh ei  and 
winked  in  an  ezoesiiyely  provoking  way  from  time  to  time.  Tlie 
Cojote  persisted  angrily  in  his  demand,  and  barked  and  barked  nt 
ihc  star  all  round  heaven,  till  the  twinkling  thing  grew  tirpd  of  his 
noise  and  told  him  to  be  quiet  and  he  should  iw  taken  met  inght, 
Kext  night  the  f^tar  came  quite  up  close  to  the  cliff  where  the  Coyote 
«tood«  who  teapini?  wan  able  to  catch  on.  Away  they  danced  to- 
g^her  Ihrough  the  blue  heavenfi.  Fine  sport  it  was  for  a  while;  but 
olw  it  grew  bitter  cold  up  there  for  a  Coyote  of  the  earth,  and  it  was 
an  awM  ftlght  to  look  down  to  where  the  broad  Klamath  lay  like  a 
•lack  bow-itring  and  the  Cahroc  villageB  like  arrow-heads.  Wfie  for 
the  Coyote  I  his  numb  paw^  have  slipped  their  hold  on  his  hn^ht 
eoimpanion:  dark  is  the  partner  that  leads  the  dance  now,  and  the 
name  of  him  m  Death.     Ten  long  snow*  the  Coyote  is  in  falling,  and 
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wben  he  stiikei  the  eiuth  he  \m  *nmnahed  as  ^at  as  a  wiUow-in&t/ — 
Coyotes  must  aot  d&nce  w^itb  stars.'* 

When  we  reitiemlH^r  that  this  conception  of  the  heavens  as 
n?Btiiig  on,  or  adjacent  to,  the  mountain  tops,  is  general 
anumg  the  uncivilized  and  Benii-civilized;  and  that  access  to 
the  heavens  after  some  such  method  as  the  one  described, 
pressenta  no  ditticulty  to  the  uncritical  mind  of  the  |>rimitive 
man;  the  identi&cation  ai  atarg  with  persons  will  seem  less 
ineomprehenaible,  Th^^aigh  the  ancestral  coyote  meets  with 
a  catastrophe,  like  catastrophes  are  not  necessarily  alleged 
<ti  other  ancestral  animals  who  thu§  get  into  the  heavens. 
Special  hillsj  and  special  groups  of  starii^  seen  to  rise  from 
behind  them,  lieing  identihed  as  those  referred  to  in  the 
legends,  the  animal  ^ancestors  said  to  have  aBcjcnded  may 
bct'onie  known  as  coni^tellationa*  Here^  at  leasts  seems  a 
feasible  explanation  of  the  strange  fact,  that  the  names  of 
animals  and  men  were,  in  early  times,  given  to  clusters* 
of  stars  which  in  no  way  suggest  them  by  their  apjiear- 
ances. 

That  misinterpretation  of  proper  names  and  metaphori* 
cal  titles  has  played  a  part  in  this  case,  us  in  other  cases,  is 
poi^jsible.  One  of  the  Amazon  tribes  is  called  '"  Stam*"  The 
name  of  a  Dyak  chief  Ls  rendered — *'  the  l>ear  of  Heaven.*' 
And  in  Asayrian  inscriptions,  Tiglath-pileser  is  tenned  **  the 
bright  constellation;  *  '*  the  ruling  t*onstellat.ion/ '  Literal 
acceptance  of  legends  containing  sncli  names  has,  in  the 
earliest  etage^,  prof^ably  lead  to  identification. 

Tf  ancestors,  animal  or  human,  supposed  to  lia%^e  mi- 
grated to  the  heave ri^,  liecome  identificii  with  certain  stars, 
thert*  result  the  fain  ies  of  astrology,  A  trilial  progeni- 
tor so  translated,  m^iU  he  conceived  as  still  caring  for  his 
descendants;  while  the  progenitors  of  other  tribes  (when 
eomjucat  has  united  many)  will  be  conceived  as  lui- 
friendly.  Hence  may  result  the  alleged  goml  or  ill  for- 
tune  of  being  looked  down  upon  at  birth  by  this  or  thai 
star*  ~ 
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§  IQO.  Supposed  accessibility  of  the  heavens  make:i  simi* 
liirlv  easy  tlie  iJentitieation  of  the  Moon  witli  a  man  or  with, 

SonietiDies  the  traditk>nal  peri5i:m  ia  tjelieveJ  to  reside 

^in  the  Moon;  a^  hy  the  Loiieheux  branch  of  the  Tinueh, 

rho,  wlijle  siipplieatiiig  him  for  ^uecess  in  htinting,  say  that 

\lu*  '*  otice  lived  among  them  as  a  iKxjr  ragged  Iwv."     Mure 

fre*]iiently,  however,  there  is  an  aOeged  metamorphijsis. 

The  Ks<inimaux  think  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  "  are  i^pirits  of 
[departed  EsqutmanXj  or  of  some  of  the  lower  animab;  " 
land  tlie  South  Au^traliatis  believe  that  the  Sun,  iIor»a,  etc*, 
|are  living  beings  who  once  inhabited  the  earth.     Clearly, 

then,  certain  low  race:^,  wlm  *lo  not  woR^hip  the  heavcEly 

bodied,  have  nevertheless^  i^ei-^onalii^ej  tlics^*  by  vaguely 
lidentifving  them  with  anee^tors  in  generaU  Biographiej^  of 
If  he  MiH^m  do  not  here  occur;  but  we  tiuil  biographies  among 

nic€*5  which  are  advanced  enough  ti>  kcej)  up  traditions. 

The  Chilichas  say  that  when  on  Earth*  Chia  taught  evil,  and 
pthat  Bot^hica,  their  deified  instructor,  '*  tramilatetl  her  to 
I  heaven,  to  become  the  wife  of  the  Sun  and  to  illuniinate 

the  nights  without  appearing  at  da^^iime  [on  aceoimt  of  the 
I  bad  things  she  had  taught],  and  that  since  then  there  has 

been  a  Moon/*     The  Mexican  story  was  that,  '*  together 

iiitli  the  man  who  threw  him&elf  into  the  fire  and  came 
[out  the  Sun,  another  went  in  a  cave  and  came  out  the 
IMoon." 

Has  identification  of  the  Mocm  with  persons  who  once 
'  Jived,  been  caused  by  miednterpretatinn  of  names?  Indi- 
ire<'t  evidence  would  justify  us  in  siu&pecting  this,  even  wei*e 

there  no  direct  evidence.  In  savage  and  «(enii-<iivilizeil  my- 
I  f  holope*?,  the  Moon  is  more  commonly  represented  as  female 

than  m  male;  and  it  needs  no  *]uotationi^  to  remind  the 
[reader  how  often,  in  pofttry,  a  beautiful  woman  i.^  either 

(•ompjiretl  to  the  Moon  or  metapliorically  called  the  M*>on, 

Atid  if,  in  primitive  times.  Moon  was  used  us  a  complimeu* 
Itary  name  for  a  woman,  erroneous  identification  of  person 
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anti  object,  naturally  originated  a  lunar  myth  wherever  1 
woman  eo  named  surviveil  in  tradition. 

To  this,  which  h  a  hypothetical  argnraentj  ie  to  he  added 
an  argiiinent  base<I  on  fact     Whether  it  supplies  t  onipli- 
nicntary  Dames  or  not,  the  Moon  certainly  supplie:^  birth-^^ 
names.     Among  thtise  which  ilason  enumerates  as  givei^H 
by  the  Karens^  is  "  Full  Moon/^    Obviously,  peoples  who^^ 
distinguish  children  by  the  incidents  of  their  birth,  usingj^^ 
m  in  Africa,  days  of  the  week,  and  m  we  have  seen  in  otbel^| 
cam's,  timej^  of  the  day*  mil  also  use  phases  of  the  M<xin, 
And  «ince  many  peoples  have  this  custom,  birth -names  de- 
rived from  pha^B  of  the  Moon  have  probably  been  common^ 
an<l  snhseqnent  identifications  with  the  Moon  not  rare- 

And  here  a  eigniticaiit  correspondf^nce  may  be  notedi 
Birth-names  derived  from  the  Moon  will  hahitnally  refer  t<d 
IT  either  a^  rising  or  setting,  or  else  as  in  one  of  its  phases 
— waxing,  full,  waning;  a  state  of  the  Moon,  rather  than 
the  Moon  itself,  will  be  indicated.  Now  the  Egyptian  god- 
dess Bu  bast  is,  appeal's  to  have  been  the  new  Moon  (some 
evidence  implies  the  full) — at  any  rate  a  phase.  The  sym- 
boll  nation  of  Artemis  expresses  a  like  limitation;  as  docs 
also  that  of  Selene.  Antl  in  his  Mythohxfy  of  the  Art/an 
N^a4ione^  Sir  G,  W,  Cox  tells  us  that  lA  is  "  pre-eminently 
the  horned"  or  young  Moon;  wldle  Pandia  is  the  full 
Moon,  How*  do  these  facts  harmonize  with  the  current  iu-^ 
terpretation  ?  Is  the  tyranny  of  metaplior  so  great  that,  (A 
itself,  it  compels  this  change  of  personality? 


I 


§  191,  Naturally*  we  may  expect  to  find  that,  in  couv 
men  with  the  Stars  and  the  Moon,  the  Sun  has  been  person- 
alized by  identification  with  a  traditional  huniaii  Ijoing, 

Already  implied  by  some  of  the  ahove-quoted  statemeuta 
specting  the  Moon,  this  is  implied   more  distinctly  by 
fitatements  now  to  l^e  quoted.     The  original  parent  of  th( 
Oomanchcp*  like  themselves  hut  of  p^anric  statures  liv< 
they  say,  in  the  Snn*    So,  too,  '*  the  Checheniecaa  called  tb 
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Sun  their  father."  Of  the  Olchones,  Bancroft  says — "  The 
sun  here  begins  to  be  connected,  or  identified  by  name,  with 
that  great  spirit,  or  rather,  that  Big  Man,  who  made  the 
earth  and  who  rules  in  the  sky;  "  and  he  also  says  of  tho 
Tinneh  that  "  some  of  them  believe  in  a  good  spirit  called 
Tihugun,  *  my  old  friend,'  supposed  to  reside  in  the  sun  and 
in  the  moon."  By  the  Salive,  one  of  the  Orinoco  tribes,  the 
Sun  is  named  "  the  man  of  the  Earth  above."  Among  the 
less  civilized  American  peoples,  then,  the  implication  of 
original  existence  on  Earth  and  subsequent  migration  to  the 
sky,  is  general  only.  Their  conception  is  on  a  level  with  that 
of  the  African  (a  Barotse),  who,  when  asked  whether  a  halo 
round  the  Sun  portended  rain,  replied — ^'  O  no,  it  is  tho 
Barimo  (gods  or  departed  spirits)  who  have  called  a  picho; 
don't  you  see  they  have  the  Lord  (sun)  in  the  centre?  ":  the 
belief  doubtless  being  that  as  the  rest  of  the  celestial  assem- 
blage had  once  been  on  Earth,  so,  too,  had  their  chief.  But 
among  more  advanced  American  peoples,  the  terrestrial 
personality  of  the  Sun  is  definitely  stated: — 

"According  to  the  Indians  [of  Tlascala]  the  Sun  was  a  god  so 
leprous  and  sick  that  he  could  not  move.  The  other  gods  pitied  him, 
and  oonstmcted  a  very  large  oven  and  lighted  an  enormous  fire  in  it, 
to  put  him  out  of  pain  by  killing  him,  or  to  purify  him/* 
The  Quiche  tradition  is  that  after  ^'  there  had  been  no  sun 
in  existence  for  many  years,'' 

"the  gods  being  assembled  in  a  place  called  Teotihuacan,  six  leagues 
from  Mexico,  and  gathered  at  the  time  round  a  great  fire,  told  their 
devotees  that  he  of  them  who  should  first  cast  himself  into  that  fire, 
should  have  the  honour  of  being  transformed  into  a  sun." 
There  is  a  l^end  concerning  the  ancestor  of  the  cazique  of 
Mizteca,  who, 

''shot  there  against  the  great  light  even  tUl  the  going  down  of  the 
lame;  then  he  took  possession  of  all  that  land,  seeing  he  had  griev- 
onsly  wounded  the  sun,  and  forced  him  to  hide  behind  the  moun- 


More  specific  still  is  a  kindred  story  of  the  Mexicans,  form- 
ing the  sequel  to  one  above  cited.    When  the  god  who  be- 
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caioe  the  Sun  by  throwing  himself  into  the  tire,  first  rose, 
he  stood  still;  and  when  the  other  gods  sent  a  messengt^r 
ordering  him  to  go  on, 

''the  Sun  replied  that  it  would  not  go  on  until  it  had  destroyed 
them.  Both  almld  and  JUigry  at  thb  answer^  one  of  tliem,  caUed 
Citlii  took  a  bow  aod  thr^e  arrow e,  and  shot  at  its  fiery  liead ;  but 
the  Bun  stoopedf  and  thus  avoided  being  bit.  The  second  time  he 
wounded  ii»  body,  aud  also  the  third  time.  In  rage,  the  Buu  took  ou^ 
of  the  arrowH  and  »bot  at  CitU,  pierdikg  hifi  forehead,  and  thus  kill* 
iDg  Mm  on  the  spot/' 

Nor  docs  this  exhaust  the  eases  whieh  Mexican  traditions 
fnrni^'^h.     After  expoimiling  the  Snn-mvths  in  which  he 
figured^  Waitz  concludes  that  *'  QuetzalcoatI  was  originally ^J 
a  uiuiij  a  priest  in  Tula,  who  rose  as  a  religions  reformei^H 
among  the  TolteeSj  but  was  expelled  by  the  adherents  of      " 
Tezcatlipoca/' 

By  the  !n>lhologi8ts  these  stories,  in  common  with  kin- 
dred stories  of  the  Aryans,  are  aaitl  to  re^^nlt  from  person- 
alizations figuratively  expressing  the   Sun^s  doings;  and 
they  tind  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  men  not  only  gra- 
tnitoTisly  ascribed  huiiiAii  nature  Ui  the  Sun,  but  gratni- 
touply  identified  hiiu  w^ith  a  known  man.     Doubtless  the 
llexican  traclition  "  that  at  one  time  there  were  five  gnns; 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  did  not  grow  well,  and  the  men 
dii^d/'  will  in  some  way  be  explained  as  harmonising  with, 
their  hypothesis.    Here,  however^  th*^  interpretation  adopt* 
1»  like  preceding  interpretations,  doe*  not  imply  that  the^e 
legend??  grew  out  of  pnre  fictions;  hut  that^  however  nmeh, 
traTirfomied,  they  i^rew  ont  of  facts.     Even  were  there  n<>l 
direct  e\*idence  that  solar  mytlis  have  arisen  from  misapprc-l 
hen*?ions  of  narratives  re?^peciin*i  actmil  persons,  or  nctual' 
evcnt*^  m  himian  history,  the  e^vidonre  fnrniflhed  hv  analogy 
would  warrant  the  belief    But  the  direct  e\-idt*nt*f^  i^  abun- 
dant.   In  son)e  cases  we  are  left  in  doubt  how  the  s^npp^i^ff 
connexion  with  the  Sun  originated,  as  in  the  ca^e  of  th€ 
Danmras,  who  have  "  five  or  six  different  '  eandas  *  or  da- 
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flcents '' — some  **  who  come  from  the  sun,"  and  some  **  who 
come  from  the  rain;  "  but  in  other  cases  there  is  an  obvious 
chie  to  the  connexion. 

One  source  of  these  solar  myths,  is  the  literal  acceptance 
of  figurative  statements  concerning  the  quarter  whence  the 
race  came.  Already  we  have  concluded  that  emergence 
of  a  people  from  a  forest,  confounded  in  tradition  with 
emergence  from  the  trees  forming  it,  has  led  to  the  worship 
of  trees  as  ancestors;  and  that  the  story  of  migration  from 
a  distant  mountain  has  become,  through  defect  of  language, 
changed  into  the-  story  of  descent  from  the  mountain  as  a 
progenitor.  The  like  has  happened  with  peoples  who  have 
migrated  from  a  locality  marked  by  the  Sun.  On  referring 
to  §  112,  where  are  given  the  ideas  of  various  peoples  re- 
specting that  other  world  whence  their  forefathers  came, 
and  to  which  they  expect  to  return  after  death,  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  supposed  direction  is  usually  either  East  or 
West:  the  obvious  cause  being  that  the  places  of  sunrise 
and  snnset,  ranging  through  considerable  angles  of  the  hori- 
ron  on  either  side,  serve  as  general  positions  to  which  more 
northerly  and  southerly  ones  are  readily  approxiuiated  by 
the  inaccurate  savage,  in  the  absence  of  definite  marks. 
"Where  the  Sun  rises  in  heaven,"  is  said,  by  the  (Vntral 
American,  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  his  gods,  who  wore  his 
ancestors  (§  149) ;  and  the  like  holds  in  many  cases.  Of  the 
Dinneh  (or  Tinneh),  Franklin  says  each  tribe,  or  honhs  adds 
some  distinctive  eynthet  taken  from  the  name  of  tlic  rivor, 
or  lake,  on  which  they  hunt,  or  the  district  from  which  tlioy 
last  migrated.  Those  wlio  come  to  Fort  Chipowyau  fcMin 
themselves  "  Saw-eosaw-dinneh — Indians  from  tlio  rmu^x 
Snn."  Now  may  we  not  suspect  that  such  a  name  as  *'  In- 
dians from  the  rising  Sun,"  will,  in  the  legends  of  people 
havin^r  an  undeveloped  speech,  generate  a  belief  in  descent 
from  the  Sun?  We  ourselves  use  the  expression  "  <»hildr('n 
of  light;  "  we  have  the  descriptive  name  "  children  of  the 
mist"  for  a  clan  living  in  a  foggy  locality;  nay,  we  apply 
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tlip  phrase  "  children  of  the  Sun  *'  to  races  living  in  the 
tropic?.  Much  more,  then,  will  th<?  primitive  man  in  hia 
I*ovorty-«trickeiJ  language,  speak  i>f  thtise  eoniing  from  the 
place  where  the  Sun  ri^es  m  '*  children  of  the  Sim/*  That 
|ieople5*  even  m  advanced  as  the  Peruvians  did  so^  we  have 
priMkf. 

*'  The  universal  tradition  poiDted  to  ft  place  cailed  Paecari-tftmpuT 
as  the  cradle  or  point  of  origin  of  the  Yocas,  It  was  from  Cu^co, 
the  nesireHt  point  to  the  sun-rkiiig ;  and  as  the  buq  waa  choaen  as  the 
pn^^iH^n  [origm]  of  the  Yncii.%  the  pliice  of  their  origin  was  at  first 
asHigned  to  Paocari-tampu,  Btit  when  their  conquests  were  extended 
to  the  Collaoj  they  could  approach  nearer  to  the  sun,  until  they  l)e- 
held  it  rising  out  of  lake  Titicaca ;  and  hence  the  inland  eea  t^ecamo 
A  second  traditional  place  of  royal  origin,'* 

WJieri  with  thia  we  join  the  facts  that  tbe  Yncas,  who  other- 
wise carried  ancestor-worship  to  90  great  an  exteiitj  were 
predoniinantljr  worshipiiers  of  the  Sun  as  ancestor;  and  that 
when  the  Ynca  died  he  wa:^  "  called  back  to  the  mansions  of 
his  father,  the  Stin;  *'  we  have  warrant  for  concluding  that 
this  belief  in  descent  from  the  Stin  n*su1ted  from  misapiire- 
henaion  of  the  historical  fact  that  the  Ynca-race  emerged 
from  th&land  where  the  Sim  riat*^*  Kindred  evidence  ccimea 
from  certain  names  given  to  the  Spaniards,  The  He^ieans 
'*  called  Cortes  the  offspring  of  the  Sun;  *'  and  a^  the  Span* 
iard^  came  from  the  i^egion  of  the  rising  Sun,  we  have  a  like 
cause  preceding  a  like  effect.  Though  apparently  not  for 
the  same  reason^  the  Panehes,  too,  made  solar  heroes  of  the 
Spaniards,  ''  When  the  Spaniards  first  entered  this  king- 
dom, the  natives  were  in  a  great  consternation,  looking  npoii 
them  as  the  children  of  the  Sim  an<l  Moon  "  says  Herrera: 
i\  statement  made  in  other  worrl*  of  the  Ohibchas  by  Simon, 
and  hy  Lugo,  who  tells  us  that  in  their  language,  "  Sua 
means  the  Sun,  and  Sm^  the  Spaniard*  The  reajson  why 
this  word  »U€  is  derived  fn>m  mtd  h  that  the  ancient  In- 
dians, wlien  they  saw  the  first  Spanianls,  said  that  they  were 
children  of  the  Sun/* 

In  this  caae,  too,  as  in  preceding  caaei,  misinterpretation 
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of  individual  names  is  a  factor.  In  the  essay  which  con- 
tained a  rude  outline  of  the  argument  elaborated  in  the  fore- 
going chapters,  I  contended  that  by  the  savage  and  semi- 
eivilizedy  "  Sun  "  was  likely  to  be  given  as  a  title  of  honour 
to  a  distinguished  man.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  such 
complimentary  metaphors  are  used  by  poets:  instancing 
from  Henri/  VIII  the  expression — *'  Those  suns  of  glory, 
those  two  lights  of  men;  "  to  which  I  might  have  added  the 
lines  from  Jvliua  Caesar — 

''O  setting  sun, 

Ab  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 

So  in  his  red  blood  Cassiud'  day  is  set ; 

The  sun  of  Rome  is  set  I '' 
And  I  argued  that  among  primitive  peoples  siKjaking  more 
figuratively  than  we  do,  and  greatly  given  to  flattery,  "  the 
Sun  "  would  probably  be  a  frequent  name  of  laudation. 
Facts  justifying  this  inference  were  not  then  at  hand;  but  I 
can  now  give  several.  Egyptian  records  furnish  some  of 
them;  as  instance  the  address  to  the  Eg\T)tian  king  by  an 
envoy  from  the  Bakhten — "  Glory  to  thee.  Sun  of  the  Xine 
bow  barbarians.  Let  us  live  before  thee ;  "  and  then  the  gods 
Amen,  Horns  and  Turn,  are  all  identified  with  the  Sun. 
Here,  again,  is  a  sentence  from  Prescott's  Mexico, 

"The  frank  and  jovous  manners  [of  Alyarado]  made  him  a  great 
Ikfoorite  with  the  Tlascalans ;  and  his  bright,  open  countenance,  fair 
oomplezion,  and  golden  locks  gave  him  the  name  of  Tonatiuh,  the 
Son." 

The  Peruvians  gave  a  modification  of  the  name  to  tlio^e 
who  were  mentally  superior;  as  is  sliown  by  the  statement 
that  they  "  were  so  simple,  that  any  ono  who  invented  a  new 
thing  was  readily  recognized  by  them  as  a  c^liild  of  the  Sun." 
And  then  we  hav(?  evidence  that  in  these  regions  the  title, 
sometimes  given  in  compliment,  was  sometimes  arrogantly 
assumed.  In  the  historic  lonrend  of  tin*  Central  Americiui-, 
thePopof,  Vuh,  is  described  the  pride  of  Vukub-Cjikix.  who 
boasted  that  ho  was  Run  and  ^foon. 

Once  more  we  have,  as  a  root  for  a  Sun-myth,  the  birth- 
26 
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tiainet  Among  tlie  Karens  occurs  tlie  Daiiie  **  Yellow  RUing 
Sun;  '*  and  thougli  Maaou  spt^ak?  of  **  a  handaome  youug 
per^n  ''  m  tJiu:^  called,  m  imply ing  tbat  it  h  a  compUnien- 
Vdry  iiamej  yet  eonsidering  tliiit  tliese  people  use  *'  Even- 
ing," **  Mi:»ou*ribe/'  *'  Sun-ri^/'  **  Full  Moon/'  m  birtli- 
naniee,  it  seem  probable  that  **  Kising  Sun  '■  is  a  birth-name, 
f^atlm'g  portraiu  of  North  Amerkao:^  yield  some  gocnl  evi- 
dences Tiiere  h  among  them  an  KBtjuiinaux  man  named 
**  the  Rteing  Sun/'  which,  as  the  Estpiimanx  have  no  ehiefe 
or  warriiFre,  ie  not  likely  to  have  lieeii  a  eomplimeiifarv 
name;  uml  there  is  a  iMinatarr^e  girl  ealled  **  The  Mid -day 
Sun,"  which  ii  not  likely  to  have  b^n  a  title  of  honour  for 
a  girl.  Marnfestly  it  would  be  anonialoug  were  celestial 
incidents  thus  Ui?ed,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  strikine 
one. 

And  now  mark  a  significant  eongrtiity  and  a  aignificant 
incongruity,  parallel  to  those  we  marked  in  the  ease  of  the 
Moon's  phages*  Birth-namee  taken  from  the  Sun  must  refer 
to  the  Snn  at  some  part  of  hh  course— the  rising  Sum  the 
soaring  Sun,  the  "getting  Sun,  according  to  the  hour  of  the 
birth;  and  complimentary  names  taken  from  the  Sun,  may 
express*?  various  u{  his  attributes,  as  '*  rhe  glory  of  the  Sun," 
^^  the  Sun*s  brightnejus,"  etc  That  names  of  this  class  have 
been  u**ed  is,  indeed,  a  known  fact.  Among  complimentary 
title?  of  Egvptian  Itings  in  the  Sel^t't  Papyri  we  find — "  the 
Sun  of  creation/'  **  tlie  Sun  becominir  victorious/*  **  the  Sun 
orderer  of  creation*"  Hence  no  difficidty  is  presented  by 
the  fact  that  **  the  E^.vptians  made  of  the  Sun  j^everal  iIh- 
tinct  deitie*?:  as  the  intellectnal  Sun*  the  physical  orb,  the 
I'ause  of  heat,  the  author  of  light,  the  power  of  the  Sun,  the 
vivifying  cause,  the  Sun  in  the  firmament,  and  the  Sun  in  hii 
re&ting*place.'*  On  the  other  band,  how  ilo  the  mythologist 
reconcile  guch  facti*  with  their  hvpf*thesisi  Was  the  linen i^^* 
tit*  necessity  fr*r  ]ierfinualizinL^  so  trrmt  that  eight  distin^ 
persons  were  required  to  enil><xlv  the  Snn's  several  attrilnitfi 
and  states  ?   Must  we  conclude  that  the  Aryans^  too,  were  led 
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rBdlcly  by  the  hypoBtaeis  of  Jeaeriptiojis  to  suppjse  Hyperion^ 
the  high*«oariiig  Sun/'  tu  be*  une  iutlivitliml^  and  En- 

|dynitoiu  **  tlie  Bun  setting,"  to  be  another  individual:  lM>th 

il*eiiig  independent  of  "the  separate  dirinity  of  Pboibos 
Apollfin"^     Did  the  mere  need  for  coneietiug  abstracts, 

I  f«in'e  the  Greeks  to  think  that  when  the  Sun  was  thirty  de- 
giieeo  above  the  horizon  he  wag  one  i^>enson  who  had  such 
Mild  such  adventures,  and  that  by  the  time  he  had  got  within 
tf*n  degrees  of  the  horizon  he  had  changed  into  a  person 
haling  a  different  biography  i  That  the  mythologists  can- 
not think  this  I  will  not  my;  for  their  stores  of  faith  are 
large.  But  the  faith  of  others  will,  I  imagine,  fall  short 
here,  if  it  has  not  done  so  before. 


§  1&2.  When  the  genesis  of  solar  myths  after  the  man- 
ner I  have  deseribedj  was  briefly  indicated  as  a  part  of  the 
general  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  essay  above  referred  to, 
tfnndry  resnhing  corresi>ondenees  with  the  traits  of  such 
myths  were  pointed  out.    The  fact  that  con^^picnous  celestial 
I  objects,  in  coniTnon  with  the  powers  of  nature  at  large,  were 
conceived  as  male  and  female,  ivas  shown  to  l>e  a  sequence. 
The  fact  that  in  mythf*logies  the  Sun  has  such  alternative 
names  as  '*  the  Smf t  One/' ''  the  lion/'  **  the  Wolf;'  which 
are  not  suggested   by  the  Sun's  sensible  attributes,  w^as 
s^hovvn  to  be  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  these  were 
[additional  corn pli men tary  names  given  to  the  same  individ- 
ual.   Further,  the  strange  jumbling  of  celestial  phenomena 
with  the  adventures  of  earth*l>om  |>ersona,  was  accounted 
for  as  a  result  of  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  statements  of 
tradition  witli  the  evidence  of  the  senses.    And  once  more 
it  waa  stiggeeted  that  by  aggregation  of  lot*al  legends  con- 
i*eming  persons  thus  named,  into  a  mythology  co-ejctensive 
with  many  tribes  who  were  united  into  a  nation,  would 
\  necei®itate  conflicting  genealogies  and  biographies  of  the 
I  personalized  Sun,    While  able  then  tci  illustrate  but  briefly 
[  these  poeitionsj  I  alluded  to  evidence  which  was  forthcom- 
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iiig.  Of  such  eTiJeiice  I  have  now  given  an  amount  which 
fiiitib  the  tacit  promise  made;  and  goes  far  to  jiBtify  the 
inference  drawn.  I  did  not  then,  however,  hope  to  do  more 
than  make  the  inference  liighly  prol>aMe.  lint  while  col- 
loeting  materiiils  for  the  foregoing  chuiitcr^,  I  have  coma 
iqxni  a  passage  in  the  records  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
which,  I  thinkt  gives  eonclusivcness  to  the  argument.  It  is 
in  the  third  Sallier  Papyrua  This  document,  recording 
the  triumphs  of  Rani^ies  II,  has  already  yielded  lis  ilhist ra- 
tions of  the  ancient  belief  in  the  snpernaJtural  i^trength  given 
by  an  ancestral  ghost  who  has  become  a  gmi;  and  more  re- 
cently I  have  quoted  from  it  a  phrase  exonn>Uf  \  ing  the  com- 
plimentary apidii-ation  of  an  uninial'mniic  to  a  conquering 
monarch.  Here*  from  an  address  of  the  snlgugated  people, 
praying  for  mercy,  I  qtiote  in  full  the  signiticant  sentence:— 
*'  Honifl,  conquering  bull,  flf?ar  t«  Ma,  Priace  guarding  thy  army, 
valiant  witb  the  a  word,  bulwark  of  his  troops  in  day  of  battle^  king 
mighty  of  abrength,  gr^at  Sovrtin,  Snn  powerful  in  trutb,  sipproved  of 
lU,  mighty  in  victoriea,  Ram^eB  Miamon." 

The  whole  pnn^eas  dc^crilx'd  alwve  as  likely  to  occur,  m 
shown  in  this  record  as  actually  occurring.  Observe  all  the 
corrpspondenco.^.  The  doitv  to  v^^hom,  as  we  aew,  Ramses 
savs  he  has  aacrificeil  ^IO,t>no  hnlU,  and  to  whom  he  prays 
for  ?tnj>eniatnral  aid,  is  regarded  as  his  ancestor-  '*  I  call  on 
tliee  my  father  Ammon,"  he  says;  and  the  defeated  ^y  to 
him — "  tnily  thou  art  horn  of  Amuion,  issue  of  his  lioily," 
Further,  Ramses,  dest*rihed  as  performing  the  feats  of  a  gmi, 
is  i^poken  of  as  thongh  a  god  :  the  defeated  call  him  '*  giver 
of  life  for  ever  like  his  father  Ra/'  Thus  regarded  as  di- 
vine, he  receives,  as  we  fin*l  warriom  among  the  aemi<nvil* 
izcd  and  savage  still  doing,  many  i*ompliuipntary  titles  and 
notiiphorieal  names;  which,  l>einp  joined  tr*  the  mi\w  iiuH- 
vithnti,  l>K*ome  joinetl  to  one  anotjicr:  Ramies  is  at  once  the 
King,  rhe  Ihill,  the  Sun.  And  while  thi?^  record  give^  the 
human  genealogy  of  Uamju^s  and  his*  achievcmeoU  on  Eiirth* 
ita  exproisiong  point  to  his  subsequent  apothtKMia;  and  iniply 
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tluit  his  deeds  will  be  narrated  as  the  deeds  of  the  ^^  con- 
quering bull  "  and  of  *'  the  Sun."  Remembering  that  at 
the  deaths  even  of  ordinary  Egyptians,  there  were  ceremo- 
nial eulogies  by  priests  and  others,  who  afterwards,  at  fixed 
intervals,  repeated  their  praises;  we  cannot  doubt  that  in 
laudations  of  a  king  who  became  a  god  after  death,  carried 
on  in  still  more  exaggerated  language  than  during  his  life, 
there  persisted  these  metaphorical  titles:  resulting  in  such 
hymns  as  that  addressed  to  Amen — **  The  Sun  the  true  king 
of  gods,  the  Strong  Bull,  the  mighty  lover  (of  power)." 

To  me  it  seems  obvious  that  in  this  legend  of  the  vic- 
torious Kamses,  king,  conqueror,  bull,  sun,  and  eventually 
god,  we  have  the  elements  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  civil- 
ization, generate  a  solar  myth  like  that  of  Indra;  who  simi- 
larly united  the  characters  of  the  conquering  hero,  the  bull, 
the  sun.  To  say  that  when  orally  transmitted  for  genera- 
tions among  a  less-advanced  people,  a  story  such  as  this 
would  not  result  in  a  human  biography  of  the  Sun,  is  to  deny 
a  process  congnious  with  the  processes  we  find  going  on; 
and  is  to  assume  an  historical  accuracy  that  was  impossible 
with  a  language  which,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians  even  in 
historic  times,  could  not  distinguish  between  a  name  and  the 
act  of  naming.  While  to  allege,  instead,  that  the  Sun  may 
not  only  be  affiliated  on  human  parents,  but  may  be  credited 
with  feats  of  arms  as  a  king,  while  he  is  also  a  brute,  and 
this  solely  because  of  certain  linguistic  suggestions,  ir^  to 
allege  that  men  disregard  the  evidence  of  their  senses  at  the 
prompting  of  reasons  relatively  trivial. 

§  193.  Little,  then,  as  first  appearances  suggest  it,  tlie 
conclusion  warranted  by  the  facts,  is  that  Nature-worship, 
like  each  of  the  worships  previously  analyzed,  is  a  form  of 
ancestor-worship;  but  one  which  has  lost,  in  a  still  gn  :U(t 
degree,  the  exteriuil  characters  of  its  original. 

Partly  by  confounding  the  parentage  of  the  race  with  a 
conspicuous  object  marking  the  natal  region  of  the  race, 
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partly  by  literal  interpretation  of  birth-names,  and  partly  by 
literal  interpretation  of  names  given  in  eulogy,  there  have 
been  produced  beliefs  in  descents  from  Mountains,  from  the 
Sea,  from  the  Dawn,  from  animals  which  have  become  con- 
stellations, and  from  persons  once  on  Earth  who  now  appear 
as  Moon  and  Sun.  Implicitly  believing  the  statements  of 
forefathers,  the  savage  and  semi-civilized  have  been  com- 
pelled grotesquely  to  combine  natural  powers  with  human 
attributes  and  histories;  and  have  been  thus  led  into  the 
strange  customs  of  propitiating  these  great  terrestrial  and 
celestial  objects  by  such  offerings  of  food  and  blood  as  they 
habitually  made  to  other  ancestors. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

DEITIES. 

§  194.  In  the  foregoing  five  chapters  the  genesis  of  dei- 
ties has  been  so  fully  set  forth  by  implication,  that  there 
seems  no  need  for  a  chapter  dealing  directly  with  the  sub- 
ject But  though  we  have  dealt  with  those  classes  of  deities 
in  which  human  personalities  are  greatly  disguised,  there 
remains  to  be  dealt  with  the  class  of  those  deities  which  have 
arisen  by  simple  idealization  and  expansion  of  human  per- 
sonalities. For  while  some  men  have,  by  misinterpretation 
of  traditions,  had  their  individualities  merged  in  those  of 
natural  objects;  the  individualities  of  other  men  have  sur- 
vived with  man-like  attributes. 

This  last  class,  always  co-existing  with  the  other  classes, 
eventually  becomes  predominant:  probably,  as  l>efore 
hinted,  through  the  agency  of  proper  names  that  are  less 
and  less  connotative  and  more  and  more  denotative.  So 
long  as  men  were  named  after  objects  around,  they  failed 
to  survive  in  tradition  under  their  human  forms;  and  the 
worship  of  them  as  ancestoi's  l>ccauie  the  worahip  of  the 
things  they  were  nominally  identified  with.  But  when  there 
arose  such  proper  names  as  were  not  also  borne  by  objects, 
men  began  to  be  preserved  in  story  as  men.  It  l>ecame  pos- 
sible for  ghosts  to  retain  their  anthropomorphic  individuali- 
ties long  after  the  deaths  of  contemporaries;  and  so  an  an- 
thropomorphic pantheon  resulted. 

Already,  in  the  chapter  on  "  Ancestor-worship  in  Otenr 
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eralj"  the  initiation  tif  thi^  elaas  of  ileitir^  hm  \yeen  indicated ; 
aixl  iiow,  Imviug  Tr^at'ed  rlio  evoliui<m  i-t  the  other  clusses, 
we  must  trace  the  evolution  i»f  tliis  laoi^i  iiniKirtant  elase. 


§  t05.  Like  an  animal, a  savajL^e  fcan?  whatever  k  strange 
in  .Tjipea ranee  or  behavionr.  AJtujg  with  tne  unparalleled 
qnality  he  sees,  there  h  no  knowing  what  other  unparalleled 
qualities  may  go.  He  feels  endangered  bj  these  eaparitiefi 
which  transcend  those  he  is  familiar  with;  and  l>ehaves  to 
the  possessor  of  them  in  a  way  betraying  hia  conBoiousnesa 
of  danger*  A?  we  saw,  he  regards  as  sui>ernatnral  w*hatever 
he  eanuot  comprehend.  His  mental  attitude  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  two  Bechuanas,  who,  when  taken  over  a  sbip^ 
^aid  it  **  was  for  certain  an  uncreatetl  thing— a  thing  pome 
of  itself,  and  never  made  hy  human  hand^/'  This  supposed 
supernaturalne^s  fif  the  unaccountable,  holds  alike  of  a  re- 
markahle  object  and  of  a  remarkable  man.  If  the  North 
American  Indians  **  do  not  understand  anything,  they  im- 
me<liately  say  it  is  a  spirit ;  "  and  a  man  of  special  talent ''  ia 
sai9  to  be  a  t?pirit,''* 

In  various  eases  we  find  the  native  equivalent  for  gocj  is 
thus  indiscriminately  applied  to  an  incomprehensible  object 
and  to  a  pennon  who^  powers  are  incomprehensible.  The 
Fijian  name  for  a  divine  being,  i^xJ^m,  means  also  '*  anything 
great  or  marvellous.'^  And  while,  in  pursuance  of  this  eon- 
ception,  the  Fijians  declared  a  printing-press  to  be  a  god, 
they  also  applied  the  word  to  their  Europ*^an  visitors:  "  You 
are  a  kahu^^^  **  Your  countrymen  are  gods/*  So,  too,  it  is 
with  the  ^falagasy,  who  ipeak  of  their  king  as  a  god,  and  by 
whom  whatever  l^  new  or  useful  or  extraordinary  is  called  ii 
god.  Silk,  **  rice,  money,  thunder  and  ligljtning,  and  earth- 
quakes, are  all  called  gods.  Their  ancestors  and  adeceueed 
sovereign  they  designate  in  the  same  manner/*  A  bnok, 
too,  k  a  cod;  and  '*  velvet  ie  called  by  the  singular  epith^^t 
— Son  of  God/'  It  is  the  same  with  the  man-woi^hipping 
Todas.     Respecting  the  meaningi  of  I^er,  Swdmi  (gode^ 
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lordfi),  as  uaed  by  them,  Marshall  says  "  there  Is  a  tendency 
for  eveiytliiiig  mysterious  or  unseen  to  ripen  into  Dir  ;  cat- 
tle, relics,  priests,  are  .  .  .  confused  in  the  same  category, 
until  it  would  seem  that  Der^  like  Swdmi,  is  truly  an  adjec- 
tive-noun of  eminence." 

And  now  we  shall  no  longer  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  title  god,  is,  in  early  stages  of  progress,  given 
to  men  in  ways  which  seem  so  monstrous.  Not  moaning 
by  the  title  anything  like  what  we  mean,  savages  naturally 
use  it  for  powerful  persons,  living  and  dead,  of  various  kinds. 
Let  us  glance  at  the  several  classes  of  them. 

§  196.  We  may  fitly  begin  with  individuals  whose  supe- 
riorities are  the  least  definite — individuals  who  are  regarded 
by  others,  or  by  themselves,  as  better  than  the  rest. 

A  typical  case  is  furnished  by  the  Todas  above  named. 
Col.  Marshall,  describing  the  palal,  a  holy  milkman  or  priest 
among  them,  thus  gives  part  of  a  conversation  with  one  :— 

"  'Is  it  true  that  Todas  salute  the  sun  ?M  asked.  'TschAkh ! ' 
be  replied, '  those  poor  fellows  do  so;  but  me,^  tapping  his  chest,  '  I, 
a  god  I  why  should  I  salute  the  Sun  ? '  At  the  time,  I  thought  this  a 
mere  ebullition  of  vanity  and  pride,  but  I  have  since  had  opportunity 
of  testing  the  truth  of  his  speech.  The  pAl&l  for  the  time  being  is 
not  merely  the  casket  containing  divine  attributes,  but  is  himaelfa 
God.'' 

And  "  the  palal,  being  himself  a  God,  may  with  propri(»ty 
mention  the  names  of  his  fellow- Gods^ti  licence  which  i« 
permitted  to  no  one  else  to  do."  This  elevation  to  goflhood 
of  a  living  member  of  the  tribe,  who  has  some  undefined  su- 
periority, is  again  exemplified  in  Central  America,  ilonf- 
gomery  describes  the  Indians  of  Taltique  as  adoring  such 
a  god. 

"This  was  no  other  than  an  old  Indian,  whom  they  had  dressed 
vp  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  installed  in  a  hut,  where  they  went  to  wor- 
ship him,  offering  him  the  fruits  of  their  industry  as  a  tribute,  and 
perfomung  in  his  presence  certain  religious  rites,  according  to  their 
;  pnustice.'' 
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ClearJj  people  who  are  so  awe-struck  by  one  of  their  nam- 
her  !is  to  propitiare  him  iu  this  way,  probably  iimlor  the 
belief  that  he  can  bring  good  or  evil  on  tlxeiii,  may  thus 
originate  a  deity.  For  if  the  ghost  in  general  is  feared^  still 
more  feared  will  be  the  ghost  of  a  man  distingiu^^heil  <liiring 
life.  Probably  there  is  no  aneestor- worship  bnt  what  show?* 
this  tendency  to  the  evolution  of  a  predominant  ghost  from 
a  preilnminant  human  being.  We  have  seen  how,  by  the 
Amaznln,  the  remembered  founder  of  the  family  is  the  one 
chiefly  propitiated ;  and  the  implication  is  that  this  founder 
was  in  sume  way  superior*  We  hare  seen,  too,  how  among 
ihe  Central  Anierieans  Tamagastad  and  Cipattonal  were 
the  remotest  ant^estor^  kno^^n;  and  their  doings  were  prob- 
ably nnuiiial  enriU4;b  to  rmme  recollection  of  them.  Here 
I  may  add,  m  ohvMMish-  of  kindred  origin,  the  god  of  the 
KamBchadalea.  They  ""  my  that  Kut,  whom  they  sometimes 
eall  god  and  somefirnes  their  first  father,  lived  two  yeara 
upon  each  river,  imd  left  the  children  that  river  on  which 
they  were  born,  for  their  proper  inheritanee." 

Such  facts  !*how  iis  in  the  most  general  way,  how  the 
conception  of  a  deity  begins  to  diverge  from  the  conception 
of  a  remarkable  person;  feared  during  his  life  and  still 
more  feared  after  his  death.  We  will  now  pais  to  the  special 
ways  in  %i^hich  genesis  of  this  conception  is  shown. 

§  107,  If ,  at  fii*st,  the  superior  and  the  divine  are  equiva- 
lent ideas,  the  chief  or  ruler  will  tend  to  become  a  deity  diu^ 
ing  his  life  and  a  ijreater  deity  after  his  death.  This  infer 
enee  is  justified  by  facts* 

Already  I  have  referred  (§112)  to  the  Maori  chief  who 
scornfully  repudiated  an  earthly  origin,  and  looked  forward 
to  re-joining  \m  ance^^tors,  the  gods,     Tt  h  thiu  ekewhere 

in  Polynesia.    *^  I  am  a  god/'  said  Tuikilakila,  the  chief  of     | 

Soniosomo.     And  n{  these  Fijians,  Williams  says: —  fl 

**  Indeed,  there  \§  very  Vmh  difference  between  a  phief  of  hijjh  ' 

mnk  and  one  of  the  second  order  of  deities*     The  former  regards 
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himself  very  much  as  a  god,  and  is  often  spoke  of  as  such  by  his  peo- 
ple,  and,  on  some  occasions,  claims  for  himself  publicly  the  right  of 
divinity." 

So,  too,  the  Tahitians  give  indirect  praises  to  the  king  quite 
as  exalted  as  any  used  in  worship  of  deities.  The  king's — 
** houses  were  called  the  aorai,  the  clouds  of  heaven;  anuanua,  the 
nunbow,  was  the  name  of  the  canoe  in  which  he  voyaged ;  his  voice 
was  called  thunder;  the  glare  of  the  torches  in  his  dwelling  was  de- 
nominated lightning ;  and  when  the  people  saw  them  in  the  evening, 
as  they  passed  near  his  abode,  instea4l  of  saying  the  torches  were 
burning  in  the  palace,  they  would  observe  that  the  lightning  was 
flashing  in  the  clouds  of  heaven/*  * 

The  like  holds  in  Africa.  In  Denin  the  king  is  not  only  the 
representative  of  god  upon  earth,  but  god  himself;  and  is 
worshipi)ed  by  his  subjects  in  both  natures.  ''  The  king  of 
Loango  is  respected  like  a  deity,  being  called  Samba  and 
Pongo,  that  is,  God."  The  people  of  Msambara  say — "  We 
are  all  slaves  of  the  Zumbe  [king]  who  is  our  ilulungu 
[god]."  So  was  it  with  the  ancient  American  races.  In 
Peru  Huayna  Ccapac  "  was  so  feared  and  obeyed,  that  they 
almost  looked  upon  him  as  their  god,  and  his  image  was  set 
up  in  many  towns:  "  ho  '*  was  worshipped  of  his  subjects 
for  a  god,  being  yet  alive."  And  tli<^  statement  of  Gar- 
cilasso  that  out  of  various  (»hiefs  and  petty  kings,  the  good 
were  worshipped,  is  confirmed  by  Ball>oa.  Xor  do  only 
races  of  inferior  types  deify  living  men.  Palgrave  exempli- 
fies deification  <»£  tbcni  among  the  Semites  as  follows: — 

**  *  Who  is  your  God  ?  *  said  an  Arab  traveller  of  my  acquaintance 
to  a  Mesaleekh  nomade,  not  far  from  Basra.     *It  was  Fftdee/  an- 

•This  pasBftf^e  from  Ellis's  Polynatian  Researeha,  Yo\.  Hi,  pp.  11«,  114 
(■ew  edition),  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  mfthologista.  We  are 
shown  by  it  another  way  in  which  nature-worship  may  readily  arise  from 
anoestor-worship.  As  etilofnes  of  a  man  after  his  death  are  apt  to  wax 
rather  than  wane,  it  in  clear  that  thi^  indirect  glorification  of  a  Tahitian  king, 
surriTing  in  legend,  will  yield  evidence  of  his  celei«ttal  nature ;  and  when  a 
king  so  lauded  already  has  a  complimentary  name  derived  from  anything  in 
the  heaTens,  these  descriptions  of  his  surroundings  will  join  it  in  producing  a 
natnre-myth. 
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ffwt*red  the  man,  unming  u  jjowt'rful  provincial  govemor  of  tb 
lands,   lately  deceased;    'but  sioce  hie  deatii  1  reallj  do  not  know 
who  ifi  God  ai  the  present  tuomeBt/  ^^ 

That  Aryaiid  Imvti  liad  like  L^unceptiuns,  we  are  remind 
by  suoU  fMcts  as  thai  Greek  kingt?  of  the  East,  besides  altars 
erected  to  them,  had  6m^  stamped  on  their  coinHj  antl  thai 
Konian  empciors  were  womhipped  when  aUve,  Nay,  case 
occur  even  now*  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  waa  iti  India, 
Ilifidii  poets  '*  were  apostrophizing  him  m  an  Avatar,  or 
Ineamation  of  the  Deity.'* 

Of  course,  ag  above  said,  identification  of  the  superior 
with  the  divine,  which  leads  to  propitiation  of  living  chiefs 
and  kings  as  godi^j  leads  to  more  marked  propitiation  of 
them  after  death.  In  Peni  a  dead  king  was  iiumediately 
regarded  as  a  god,  and  had  \m  saerillceis,  stafuea,  etc.  Of 
the  Yueatane.se,  Cogolhitlo,  saying  that  Ytzamat  was  a  great 
king,  adcls: — *'  This  king  died,  and  they  raised  altjirs  to  him, 
and  it  was  an  oracle  which  gave  them  ant^wen;."  In  Mexico 
the  people  of  Cholula  considered  Quetzalcoatl  [feathered 
seriumtj  **  to  be  the  principal  god/*  and  they  **  said  that 
Quctzalcoatlj  though  he  was  a  native  of  Tula,  came  from  thai 
place  to  people  the  provinces  of  Tlaxcala,  Huexotdngo  an* 
iliohila/^  Again  J  *'  Ilnitzilopochtli,  [*  humming-bird, 
left ']  afterwards  a  supreme  deity  of  the  ilzteea 
was  originally  a  mau,  whose  apotheosis  may  he  clear' 
traced,"  Polynesia  snpidies  kindred  illustTation! 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  regarded  the  spirit  of  one  of  their 
ancient  kings  as  a  tutelar  deity.    In  Tonga  they  hold  **  that 
there  are  other  Hotooa?,  or  god?,  vi^:,,  the  souls  of  all  de^ 
ceased  nobles  and  matabooles,  who  have  a  like  pjwer  of  di 
]>cu«ing  good  and  evil,  but  in  an  inferior  degree."    And  '* 
New  Zeulanders  believed  that  several  high  chiefs  after  deat^ 
became  deified,  and  that  from  them  all  punishments  in  th 
world  for  evil  doings  were  sent,'-  In  Africa  it  I 

the  same.     We  have  seen  that  among  the  Ooaat  Negri 
king  Ad61ee  looks  for  aid  to  the  ghost  of  his  father,  am 
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that  in  Dahomey  the  living  king  sacrifices  victims  that  thoy 
may  carry  to  the  late  king  in  the  other  world,  rojH^rts  of 
what  has  been  done.  That  is,  these  dead  kings  have  l>etH>mo 
gods.  In  like  manner  the  king  of  Shoa  prays  at  his  father's 
shrine;  and  "  in  Yoruba,  Shango,  the  g«>*l  of  thunder,  is 
regarded  as  a  cruel  and  mighty  king  who  was  raistnl  to 
heaven/'  Asia,  too,  furnishes  examples.  Drew  names  a 
temple  erected  to  Golab  Singh  the  conqueror. 

Evidently,  then,  the  apotheosis  of  dei*easod  rulers  among 
ancient  historic  race^,  was  but  the  continuation  of  n  primi- 
tive practice.  When  we  learn  that  "  K:unses  llok  An  (a 
name  of  Ramses  III)  means  '  engendeixHl  by  Ua  |Sim|, 
prince  of  An  (  Helioix)lis),'  "  and  when,  in  the  Harris  papy- 
rus,  we  find  this  Kamses  III  saying  of  his  father, ''  the  gods 
appointed  their  son  arising  from  their  limbs  to  (be)  princo 
of  the  whole  land  in  their  seat;  "  we  cannot  but  riHMigni/.e 
a  more  developed  form  of  those  conceptions  which  savago 
and  semi-civilized  exhibit  all  over  the  worhl.  \Vh<»n  in  {\\v. 
Babylonian  legend  of  the  flood,  we,  on  the  one  han<l,  m<»et 
with  the  statements — '*  the  gods  feannl  th(^  t(»mpest  anil 
sought  refuge,"  **  the  gods  like  dogs  tixcvl  in  drovers  |)ros- 
trate^  (implying  that  the  gods  diifcrcd  litth*  from  ukmi  in 
their  powers  and  feelings);  and  wh<'n,  on  the  other  hjind, 
we  find  that  the  comjuering  Izdubar,  the  hero  of  the  h'gend, 
afterguards  becomes  a  god,  and  that  Hel,  who  made  the 
deluge,  was  "  the  warrior  liel;  "  we  cannot  donbt  that  the 
early  IJabylonian»,  too,  worshipped  chiefs  who,  goils  while 
alive,  l)ecame  greater  gods  after  death.* 

§  lOS.  Power  di-phiyed  by  tlie  politir-al  hend  of  a  tribe, 
and  in  higher  ^taeres  rif  proirre--  hy  ;i  lilriir.  is  not  the  only 

*  The  later  Babylonian  b«Hcfi*  of  tlii-  rlun*  aro  irnfilM  by  t}yt  followinff 
pttnge  from  M/'nant'"!  tranf>1ation  of  tli**  irn-ai  irMmption  of  NahiuliaH- 
ae««r:— "Je  iniia  Vnbn-k»p!»jr-ti«iir  .  .  I*-  fil-  ain/-  'U-  Nahn.puMi.nr  rfA 
dtf  Bab-Ila,  Moi  I "  ♦'  !.<»  di^u  B**!,  lni.rnArnf ,  m'a  rri-J-.  ]*•  di^u  MaMiik  '|'e 
nPa  eniwiidr^.  a  d6po96  lui-m6in#  la  ^«>rme  rl^  ma  Ti«  <lari4  1^  aHn  «i^  ma 
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kirn!  of  power.  Hence,  if  jir  first  thv  flivine  meam  diuply 
tla-  ^ujXTior,  men  otherwi^^:^  ilistinginVhcfl  than  by  elneftain- 
u\n\K  ^^^11  l*^  regarded  a^  ^nd^.  Kvidenee  juijtifies  tlii.^  oon- 
rlusion.  Son^rers,  and  also  persons  who  ahow  imparalleled 
skill,  are  deified, 

Thni  medicine-inea,  whose  predominance  hai  no  other 
origin  than  their  craft,  are  treated  as  gods  during  their  lives, 
we  have  bnt  little  direct  evidence.  Sometimes,  where  th« 
uiedicine-nian  is  aleo  jKilidi-a]  head,  he  appears  to  be  pro- 
pitiateti  in  both  capaeitieg;  as  in  Lciango,  where  the  king 
18  god*  and  where  ''  they  believe  be  i^aii  give  rain  when  h^ 
has  a  niind.  In  December  the  people  gather  to  beg  it  of 
hinj>  pvery  one  bringing  hie  present/'  But  we  have  pr*?<jf 
that  the  medicine-man  becomes  a  deity  after  death.  Indeed  j 
^me  facts  raise  the  suspicion  that  his  ghmt  is  the  one  which 
firsit  grows  into  predominance  as  a  being  to  be  feareiL  Tho 
Fuegians,  to  whom  otherwise  no  definite  religioiis  ideas  are 
ast-ribtHi,  believe  in  ''  a  great  black  man  .  ,  ,  wandering 
fibont  the  woods  and  mountains,  .  ,  .  who  influences  the 
weather  according  to  men's  condnct :  "  evidently  a  deceased 
weather-doctor.  So,  too,  by  tlie  neighbonring  Patagonians, 
wanderinp^  demons  are  believed  to  be  "  the  souk  of  their 
wizards."  A  ^od  of  the  Ohippewap,  "Manabosho,  is  repre- 
s4Tited  a^  sonnding  his  magic  drnm  and  rattles  "  to  raise  up 
supematnral  powers  to  help  him:"  he  uies  in  the  other 
world  those  applianeee  which,  as  a  sorcerer,  he  nsed  in  this* 
Again,  the  Cahrocs  have  **  some  conception  of  a  great  deity 
called  Chareya,  the  Old  Man  Above;  *  »  .  he  is  descri!>ed 
as  wearing  a  close  tunic*  with  a  medicine- bag,''  In  Africa 
the  Damaras  furnish  a  definite  instance,  Galtoii  says— 
"  We  passed  the  grave  of  the  god  Omaknni;  the  Datnarafl 
all  threw  stones  on  the  cairn,  .  .  ,  singing  ont*  *  Father  i 
Omakurn/  "  '*  He  gives  and  withholds  rain.''  The  apothe-  , 
oHis  of  the  medicine-man  in  Polynesia;  is  shown  by  the  Sand- 
wic'li  Islanders,  who  have  a  tradition  that  a  certain  man^ 
whom  they  deified  after  hU  deaths  obtained  all  their  medi- 
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mal  heiivs  from  the  gods.    To  this  man  the  doetors  addresk^ 

leir  prayei^.    So  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  Mendieta  writes 

I — '*  Others  said  that  only  sueh  men  had  bet^n  taken  for  goda 

'  wlio   traii^forijied    tliemselves   or  .  ,  ,  appeared    in   some 

I  other  shapcj  and  in  it  spoke  or  did  something  beyond  human 

I  power."    And  similarlv  in  China,  Taouiim  '"  deifies  hermits 

and  phvsifaaiiSj  magieiaus,  and  seekers  after  the  philoso 

pher's  stone,"  etc.    But  the  best  examples  are  funiiiihed  by 

[  ciur  own  St^andinavian  kinsmen*  As  desc^ribed  in  the  Hehaa- 

n^la^^  Odin  wajj  manifestly  a  xnedicinenian.     We  read 

It  *'  w]ien  Odin  of  Asa  land  tame  to  the  north,  and  the 

gode  with  him,"  he  "  was  the  cleverest  of  all,  and  from  him 

all  the  other?!  learned  their  magic  arti;/^    We  read  further 

that  when  the  Vanaland  people  fjeheaded  Memiry  a  man 

of  ^^nX  understanding^  "^  Odin  took  the  head,  smeared  it 

with  herba  so  that  it  should  not  rot,  and  sang  incantationi^ 

over  it.    Thereby  he  gave  it  the  power  that  it  spoke  to  him, 

and  discovered  to  him  many  secretj^/' 

"Odin  died  in  hk  bed  in  Sweden:  and  when  he  waa  near  tiis 
^eath  be  made  himielf  be  marked  with  the  point  or  »  ipeart  and  said 
he  wftfl  going  to  Godheim^  and  would  give  a  welcome  there  to  all  hit 

•  Df.  Tflor  OD  two  i>ccafl!on«  (Mlnd^  April,  1S77.  and  Aeodtmjf^  J»n,  27, 
1B8S)  haa  blamed  me  tbr  quoting  Irom  th«  Btimnkrinffia  :  giTiiig  the  reason 
tet  ft  b  a  work  of  the  Idth  ^nturj.  Sir  G.  Daeent  who,  among  En^li^b- 
aem,  k,  I  believp,  eef^otid  to  noae  in  knowledge  of  Norse  litemture^  lella  me 
ibai  the  Hetm&kringla  is  a  good  &uthor!t?,  and  allows  me  to  repeat  tils 
I  opmion,  If  folklore  ii  to  be  disregarded  be<?ai]»e  it  is  not  quite  tOO  jreafB 
iinoe  it  nil*  written  dowit,  and  if  Terslonf  of  pig4Q  legends  narrated  bf 
Cbrifltiaoa  arc  not  lo  be  truRted  aa  eridpnce  jfiee  Academ^^  a#  aboveK  it 
«tri3tCi#  me  that  an  antagoniBt  might  make  light  of  a  larf^  proportion  of  0r, 
TybrV  own  conclii^ionA.  I  may  add  that  the  inference  drawn  ibore  ii9  not 
Eiiiaapported  bj  other  OTidence,  tn  the  Volsimg  Tale,  a&  giren  In  the  mttD- 
doetion  to  Sir  G.  D*Mtit'9  P&pvJar  Taifm  fratn  th*  N*>r9f^  Odin  rnakef  hia 
appearance  %a  ivn  jH  clad  wanderer,  «nd  pi^rformi*  feat*  of  ma0e.  Dr.  Tylor 
uppan^nUj  fice^  no  meaning  in  correspondences  whieh  con  Id  not  hare  be«n 
lofCiecw,  Snorm  Sturlaaton  knew  nothing  about  the  deiioatlon  of  medidne 
iiieQ  and  ntler^  in  America  and  In  Africa.  Yet  the  traditloni  he  rooordfi  are 
pmrmilele^t  in  ¥arioiJi«  respects  b;  facts  now  found  In  tbeee  remote  regSoni.  It 
this  mere  aeddent ! 
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friijiBils,  imd  all  brftTe  wmmors  should  be  dedicated  to  bmi«  and  the 
Swedes  believed  that  he  was  gone  to  the  ancient  Asgaard,  aod  would 
liTe  there  eteniallj>  The  a  began  the  belief  in  Odin  and  the  calling 
upon  him  .  .  .  Odin  wa^  burnt,  and  at  his  pile  there  was  great 
Bplendour.^^ 

Kiord  of  Noatuii  \a  also  described  as  contiauing  the  aaeri- 
fices  after  Odin;  and  the  Swedes  believed  be  '^  ruled  over 
tlie  growth  of  seasons/* 

**  In  hia  time  all  the  diara  or  goda  died,  and  btood-sacriiees  were 
made  fur  them.  Niord  died  on  the  bed  of  filckn^s^  and  before  be 
died  inade  himielf  be  marked  for  Cklin  with  the  spear-fM>ttit. 

"Freyr  took  the  kingdom  after  Niord;  .  .  .  there  were  good  sea* 
sons  in  all  the  land,  which  the  Swedes  ascribed  to  Freyr^  m  that  he 
waa  much  more  worshipped  than  the  other  gods.  ,  *  ,  Now  when 
Frevr  died  they  bore  him  secretly  into  the  mounds  but  told  the 
Bwedes  he  was  alive ;  and  they  kept  watch  over  him  for  three  years* 
The  J  brought  all  the  taxes  into  the  mound.  .  ,  ,  Peace  and  good 
aeaaons  contiDued/^ 

In  these  extracts  there  are  various  iustrubtive  implica- 
tions. The  dominant  race,  eoming  from  the  East,  returned 
there  at  death.  While  liring  they  were  worshipped;  m 
we  see  superior  men  are^  and  have  been,  elsewhere*  Sutdi 
among  them  as  were  accounted  {wwerfii]  magicians,  were 
more  especially  worshipped.  After  death  thej^  gained  iht? 
character  of  great  goda  in  virtue  of  their  repute  m  great 
medicine-men;  and  were  propitiate  J  for  a  continuance  of 
iheir  supernatural  aid.  Of  course,  with  the  niythologisr^ 
these  stones  of  the  lives,  deaths,  and  funeral  rite^,  of  reputed 
muL:ii'ifln&,  go  for  nothing.  They  think  them  productiS  of 
f  he  njytho]:*ceic  tendency;  and  are  Ufjt  asatonished  at  the  cor- 
respondence between  alleged  fictions  and  the  facts  which  i 
exii^tin;^  savages  show  us,  I  suppose  they  are  prepared  ?tlmi- 
larly  to  dispose  of  the  ca^e  of  ^-Esi^ulapiuSt  wdjich  ahowB  us  so 
clearly  an  apotheosis  of  this  kind.  Referred  to  by  Homer 
as  a  doctor  (in  early  stages  syunnymous  with  medicine-man)^^ 
and  known  at  a  later  time  as  locally  propitiated  by  a  triba^Hj 
the  members  of  wliich  counted  their  links  of  descent  from 

f  he  presently  came  to  have  songs  and  temples  in  hia^HJ 
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honour,  and  eventually  developed  into  a  great  god  wor- 
shipped throughout  a  wide  region. 

''As  we  advance  into  the  HeUenistic  and  Roman  periods,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  a  vast  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  di- 
vinity. Everywhere  in  Asia  his  effigy  begins  to  appear  upon  the 
currency,  and  men  have  begun  to  invoke  him,  not  only  as  a  healer  of 
liodily  disease  and  pain,  but  as  a  present  help  in  every  trouble,  a  res- 
cuer from  every  kind  of  ill.  The  slave  is  emancipated  in  his  temples ; 
the  sailor  in  peril  implores  his  aid,  and  to  him  the  soldier  ransomed 
from  the  foe  dedicates  a  thank-offering;  men  hail  him  Saviour  and 
King;  and  at  last  the  devotee,  exalting  him  high  above  all  gods,  ex- 
claims, 'Asklepios,  thou  my  master,  whom  I  so  often  have  invoked 
in  prayer  by  night  and  day,^  ^  great  is  thy  power  and  manifold,  for 
thou  art  He '  who  dost  guide  and  govern  the  Universe,  Preserver  of 
the  world  and  Bulwark  of  the  immortal  Gtods  I  *' 

In  presence  of  such  evidence  of  the  development  of  a 
doctor  into  a  deity,  harmonizing  with  that  which  existing 
savage  races  furnish  of  the  derivation  of  deities  from  medi- 
cine-men, we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  stories  con- 
cerning the  early  doings  of  the  Scandinavian  gods  originated 
in  distorted  accounts  of  actual  events — are  not  fictions  due 
to  the  need  for  personalizing  the  ix)wers  of  nature. 

Between  the  medicine-man  and  the  teacher  of  new  arts, 
there  is  but  a  nominal  distinction;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
primitive  man  thinks  that  any  ability  beyond  the  ordinary 
is  supernatural:  even  the  blacksmith  is  a  kind  of  magician 
to  the  African.  Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  deifications  of 
those  whose  superiority  was  shown  by  their  greater  knowl- 
edge or  skill;  and  we  find  them  in  many  places.  The  Bra- 
zilians "  ascril>e  the  origin  of  agriculture  to  their  teacher 
Tnpan,  who  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  founder  ...  of 
the  race,  and  with  the  Supreme  Being,  so  far  as  they  have 
any  idea  of  such."  A  Chinook  tradition  is  that  "  a  kind  and 
powerful  spirit  called  Ik*4nam,  .  .  .  taught  them  how  to 
make  canoes  as  well  as  all  other  implements  and  utensils; 
and  he  threw  great  rocks  into  the  rivers  and  made  falls,  to 
obetruct  the  salmon  in  their  ascent,  so  that  they  might  be 
27 
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easily  raiight/'*  The  MexieaD  goil  (Juetzalcoatl  was  '  a  di- 
vmity  who,  iluTiiii^  his  resideiu-e  on  earthy  instructed  the 
natives?  in  \he  use  uf  iiietak,  hi  agriculture,  and  in  the  arts 
of  government/'  Further,  the  ilexicauB  ajKitheosized  Chi- 
conir<*'»atl  a?  the  first  woman  who  made  bread ;  Tzaputlatena 
m  the  inventre^b  of  the  vxitl-resin;  Opuehtli  as  the  inventor 
of  mme  fishing  implemejits;  Yiacatecutli  m  the  originator 
r»f  trade;  and  Najiateeutli  a^  the  inventor  of  rush  mats. 
The  ("entral  Amerieans,  too,  had  their  gods  and  gtxldesses 
Chac,  Ixazalvoh,  Its^amnS^  Ixchebehax,  who  were  the  in* 
V£*ntors  of  agriritltiire,  of  cotton-weaving,  of  letters,  of  paint- 
ing. In  the  earheb't  records  of  historie  peoples  we  meet  with 
like  facts*  The  Egyptian  go<ls,  Ogirig,  Oinbte,  i^eph,  and 
Thoth  are  said  to  have  taught  arts.  The  BHliylonltin  god 
Oannes  is  siniilarlj  represental  as  having  l^een  an  instruivton 
And  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  (ireek  and  Roman  dei- 
ties iles^'rilied  m  teachers  of  one  or  other  new  process,  or  in- 
ventors of  this  or  that  ne\v  appliance. 

Stilh  then*  we  have  the  same  truth  nnder  another  aspects 
Powfr  exceeding  previously-known  powers,  excites  awe; 
ami  tlif  possessor  of  it,  feai'ed  during  his  life^  is  still  more 
feared  after  his  death. 
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1 199.  In  treating  of  those  who,  within  the  trihe,  as 
medieine-nien,  or  men  of  uousnal  ability,  have  acquired 
repute  leading  to  deific-ation,  I  have  unawares  entered  on  the  , 
next  class  of  facts — facts  showing  us  that  the  imtiiigrant 
member  of  a  superior  race  becomes  a  god  among  an  inferior 
race. 

At  the  presftnt  time  it  occasionally  hapjwns  that  Eurf>- 
peans,  snch  as  shipwrecked  Faik»rs  or  es^^aped  convicts, 
thrown  among  savage  peoples,  gain  iisoeiiflcnt'y  over  them  by 
the  knowletlge  and  skill  they  dis[jlay;  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  after  the  deaths  of  such  men,  their  powers,  exalted 
in  legend,  are  sure  to  make  their  ghosts  feared  more  than 
ordinary  ghr^stii^  we  shall  recognize  another  souree  fron> 
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which  deities  arise.  That  men  of  low  type  even  now  class 
strangers  of  high  type  as  gods,  we  have  abundant  proofs. 
It  is  said  by  the  Bushmen — "  Those  white  men  are  children 
of  God;  they  know  everything.''  The  East  Africans  ex- 
claim to  Europeans — *'  Truly  ye  are  gods;  "  and  Europeans 
are  thus  spoken  of  in  Congo.  A  chief  on  the  Niger,  seeing 
whites  for  the  first  time,  thought  them  **  children  of  heav- 
en." When  Thompson  and  Moffat  wished  to  see  a  religious 
ceremony  peculiar  to  the  Bechuana  women,  the  women  said 
— "  These  are  gods,  let  them  walk  in."  Even  among  so 
superior  an  African  race  as  the  Fulahs,  some  villages,  says 
Earth,  "  went  so  far  as  to  do  me  the  honour  ...  of  identi- 
fying me  with  their  god  *  F^te,'  who,  they  thought,  might 
have  come  to  spend  a  day  with  them  "  (staying  to  dinner, 
like  Zeus  with  the  Ethiopians).  Other  races  furnish  kin- 
dred instances.  Some  Khond  women  said  of  Campbell's 
tent — "  It  is  the  house  of  a  god."  The  "  Nicobarians  have 
such  a  high  idea  of  the  power  of  Europeans,  that  to  them 
they  attribute  the  creation  of  their  islands,  and  they  think 
it  depends  on  them  to  give  fine  weather."  *  Remarking  of 
the  Fijians  that  "  there  appears  to  be  no  certain  line  of  de- 
marcation between  gods  and  living  men,"  Erskine  tells  us 
that  one  of  the  chiefs  said  to  Mr.  Hunt — "  If  you  die  first, 
I  shall  make  you  my  god."  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  who  has 
had  extensive  opportunities  of  studying  primitive  men,  says 
of  the  Arm  Islanders — 

•*  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  the  next  generation,  or  even  before,  I 
myself  shall  be  transformed  into  a  magician  or  a  demi-god«  a  worker 
of  miracles,  and  a  bein^  of  supernatural  knowledge.  They  already 
believe  that  all  the  animals  I  preserve  will  come  to  life  again ;  and  to 
their  children  it  will  be  related  that  they  actually  did  so.  An  un- 
usual spell  of  fine  weather  setting  in  just  at  my  arrival,  has  made  them 
believe  I  can  control  the  seasons." 

*  I  have  had  brought  to  me  from  the  locality,  a  photograph  of  Nioobar- 
idols,  among  which  there  are  grotesque,  and  yet  characteristic,  figures  of 
Boglishmen. 
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And  then,  la&tlj%  wl»  have  the  fact  that  an  apotheosis  like 
tliat  which  Mr.  WaHai'e  antiei[mtes,  liai*  already  oecnirrorl 
in  a  neighbourinfj:  Lsknd.  The  Dyaks  attril>utc  supernat- 
ural power  to  Rajah  Brooke:  he  h  invoked  along  vritU  the 
other  irocfe* 

With  such  abundant  proofs  that  the  genesis  of  god^  out 
of  superior  strangers  i&  now  going  on,  we  eannot,  without 
Iierversitv,  regard  a:s  fictions  ihosi^e  storing  found  in  many 
count rie.^,  which  repre^^^nt  certain  gmls  as  having  l>ronght: 
knowle«lge  and  arts  from  elsewhere.  The  Mexican  god, 
Quetzalcoatl,  who  eanii*  from  the  west,  wa;*  **  a  tall  white 
man,  with  broad  forehead,  large  eye%  long  black  hair,  and 
great  round  beard,"  whoj  having  inettmcted  them  and  re- 
foniiod  their  manners,  departetl  by  the  way  lie  eaine.  So, 
too,  the  great  god  of  the  Chibcha^,  Boehieai  wa^  a  white  man 
with  a  beard,  who  gave  theiu  laws  and  institutions,  and  who 
disappeared  after  having  long  livetl  at  Sogamo^o,  In  South 
AmerJea  it  is  the  same.  Humboldt  tells  us  that  **  Aniali- 
vaca,  the  father  of  the  Tanianacg,  that  is,  the  creator  of  the 
himian  race  (for  every  nation  regards  itself  as  the  rout  of  all 
other  nations)  arrived  in  a  bark/*  He  aften^^ftrds  re-em- 
barked. 

In  some  cases  the  remarkable  strangers  who  thus  he(*<>nie 
a  people^s  g(>Js,  are  regarded  as  the  returned  ghosts  of  their 
own  remarkable  men.  Ghosts  and  gods  being  originally 
undifferentiateil  in  thought;  and  neither  of  them  l>eing  ab 
ways  distinguishable  from  living  pei*sons:  it  happens,  a:? 
was  shown  in  |  92,  that  the  whites  are,  by  Australians,  Poly* 
negians,  and  Africans,  held  to  l>e  the  doubles  itf  their  own 
dead,  WHien  we  read  that  among  the  Wanikaa,  *^  Mubm- 
gu,^*  the  woni  applied  like  tlie  Kaffir  **  IThhmga  **  to  the 
Sufireme  God,  alsn  denotes  any  g0434l  or  evil  reveriani ;  we 
aee  how  it  hafipens  that  Knropean:^  arc  *:alted  indiscrimi- 
nately gliosts  and  eroda.  Hence  the  natiiralneas  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  Sandvricli  Islands,  wht-n  **  Captain  rm»k  arrived, 
it  was  snpiKised,  and  reported,  that  the  good  Rono  was  re- 
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time^,  hence  the  people  prostrated  themselves  before  him/^ 
Ueiice^  loOj  tlie  idea  implied  by  Caomrgo's  account  of  the 
ilesieaBSj  that,  *'  aesoon  as  the  Spaniardsi  had  di^in harked, 
news  came  to  the  very  snialte^t  vilJages  that  the  gods  had 
arrived;  ''  tlie  belief  being  "  that  their  god  Quetzalcoatl 
had  come  "  hack  with  his  compftmons.  And  hence,  agaiiiy 
the  reason  that  the  CMbchas  at  Turmequ^  *'  ibowed  to  the 
SpanianJg  the  veneration  and  worship  they  showed  to  the 
gods,  making  incenise  to  them." 

Thu8  we  find  re-ilhistrated  under  other  conditions,  the 
e  general  truth  that  the  primitive  god  is  the  superior 
inan,  either  indigenons  or  foreign;  propitiated  during  hia 
life  and  gtill  more  after  his  death. 


§  200,  From  this  deification  of  single  men  of  higer  racesj 
there  h  a  natnnil  tran&'ition  to  the  deifieati<jn  of  conquering 
raceSj  not  individiiallj  but  bodily.  The  expression  "  gods 
and  men,*^  occurring  in  the  traditions  of  various  peoples,  is 
made  readily  interpretable. 

We  assume  that,  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  everjr  tribe  of 
savages  has  a  word  meaning  a  human  beings  applicable 
equally  to  members  of  their  own  tribe  and  to  members  of 
other  tril^es;  l>ut,  as  u;^nal»  we  are  misled  by  assiuiilatrng 
their  t  heights  and  language  to  ours.  Often  their  name  for 
men  is  their  tribal  name*  Already  we  have  seen  that  in 
South 'America,  among  the  Gnaraniti,  tin  same  word  meani 
man  aud  Guarani.  'The  North  Ament^an  jx^jple  who  call 
themselves  Thliukeets^  have  no  word  but  this  to  signify 
human  beingn;  and  an  adjacent  people,  the  Tinneh,  furnish 
a  paTalM  cai^e.    Pim  and  Seemann  tel!  ns  that — 

^*The  dtstfnetive  oppellation  of  the  Mo&qyitoes  amongst  them- 
Mlvci  h  *  Waikna*  ^man,"  and  ftll  the  other  tribef  iaijtate  them  in 
this  conceit ;  indeed,  it  is  a  ccimmon  pnctice  amoii(r»t  the  Tndians  of 
the  Ameriran  continent*  from  the  dwellers  f\irthest  north «  Eeqtii- 
matii,  who  cnll  them^lves  ^Innuit '  *  men/  par  ejse^llmr^,  m  fur  iouth 
&a  the  Araucanians,  the  Patagonianft,  and  evea  the  wretched  nativea 
of  Ticrra  del  Puego." 
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^uiiiliirly  in  Africa^  the  native  name  for  the  Kaffir  tribes  is 
Ahantu,  Mantu  (plural  of  n^«,  a  man) ;  and  far  the  Hotten- 
tot tril>e3  the  designation  is  Koi-koin  (i.  e,,  "  men  of  men/' 
from  koi,  a  man).  In  Asia  it  i;*  thin  with  the  Karens:  *'  a 
few  of  the  tribes  only  have  distinctive  names  for  themiiiclvea„ 
and  all,  when  speaking  of  each  other,  use  the  word  for  man 
to  de.signate  themselves."  The  Kamschadales,  again,  **  havt? 
no  dejjijgnation  either  for  themselves  or  their  eountry.  They 
called  themselves  simply  men,  as  considering  themaelvea 
either  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  so  far  snrpassing 
all  ottiers  as  to  he  alone  worthy  of  this  title/'  Indeed^  Nils- 
Bon»  E^enerali^ing  such  facts,  says  tliat  **  all  rude  nations 
apply  the  tle^iignation  *  men  *  to  themselves  only,  all  others 
being  differently  de^ignate^i." 

What  will  happen  when  savages  who  call  themselves 
**  men  "  are  eontyuered  by  savages  otherwise  called,  but 
proved  by  the  conquest  to  have  that  snperiority  which  in  the 
primitive  mind  Is  equivalent  to  divinity?  Clearly,  th& 
names  of  conqnering  and  comjuered  will  l>ecome  equivalent 
in  their  meanings  to  ''  gods  and  men."  In  fiome  eases,  in* 
deed,  the  name  by  which  the  conquerors  call  themselves 
\%^1I  ne<^essitate  this.  We  read  of  the  Tujhs  that  *'  Tnpa  is 
their  word  for  father,  for  the  Supreme  Being,  and  for  thim- 
der;  it  passed  by  an  easy  proeesJi  from  the  first  of  these 
meanings  to  the  last,  and  the  barbarous  vanity  of  some  tril>es 
compounded  from  it  a  name  for  themselves/'  So  that  if 
these  children  of  Tupa,  which  means  ^*  children  of  God/' 
i!tub jugate  a  people  whose  name  is  equivalent  to  **  men/' 
the  distinction  of  the  two  as  '"  gods  and  men  '*  becomes  in- 
evitable, 

With  such  evidence  before  us,  what  sliall  we  think  about 
the  **  gods  and  men  ''  who  figure  in  tlie  legends  of  higher 
races?  On  learning  from  Nibsiin  that  in  Scandinavia  there 
are  distinct  traces  of  the  antagonism  of  aboriginal  races  to 
rolonibts,  as  early  as  the  stone  and  bronze  peri^^ls;  and  on 
then  reading  in  Scandinavian  traditions  abrmt  Odin*  Freyr, 
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Niord,  and  the  rest,  coming  from  Godheim  (god's-home  or 
land)  to  Menheim  (men's-home  or  land) ;  ruling  there  and 
being  worshipi>ed;  dying  there  believing  that  they  were 
going  back  to  Godheim,  just  as  barbaroits  peoples  every- 
where believe  that  they  return  after  death  to  fatherland; 
we  shall  conclude  that  these  *'  gods  and  men  ''  were  simply 
conquering  and  conquered  races:  all  mythological  interpre- 
tations notwithstanding.  When  we  find  that,  as  given  by 
Pausanias,  a  popular  legend  among  the  Greeks  was  that  the 
ancient  Arcadians  "'  were  guests  and  table-companions  of 
the  gods,"  we  shall  not  set  this  down  as  a  fiction  devised  after 
the  gods  had  been  created  by  personalizing  the  i)owers  of 
nature;  but  shall  infer  that  the  tradition  had  its  root  in  those 
conquests  of  earlier  races  by  later  implied  in  Hesiod — con- 
quests such  as  must  certainly  have  been  going  on,  and  must 
certainly  have  left  exaggerated  narratives.  So,  too,  when 
"  the  sons  of  god  saw  the  daughters  of  men  ''  in  Hebrew 
story.  If  we  recall  the  reprobation  which  has  everywhere 
been  visited  on  the  intermarriage  of  a  conquering  caste  and 
a  subject  caste — if  we  remember  that  in  Greek  l)elief  it  was 
a  transgression  for  the  race  of  gods  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
race  of  men — if  we  add  the  fact  that  in  our  own  feudal 
times  union  of  nobles  with  serfs  was  a  crime;  we  shall  have 
little  difficulty  in  seeing  how  there  originated  the  story  of 
the  fall  of  the  angels. 

Any  one  who,  after  considering  this  evidence,  remem- 
bers that  from  the  names  and  natures  ai^cribed  by  existing 
savage  peoples  to  Europeans,  legends  of  '^  gods  and  men  " 
are  even  now  arising,  will,  I  think,  s<*arrely  hesitate.  Re- 
maining doubt  will  disap}>ear  on  reading  the  legend  of  the 
Quiches,  which  <rives,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  story  of 
invaders  who,  seizing  an  elevated  region,  and  holding  in  ter- 
ror the  natives  of  tlu»  lower  lands,  became  the  deities  of  the 
surrounding  country,  an<l  their  mountain  residence  the  local 
Olympus.    (See  Appendix  A.) 
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§  201.  This  brings  us  onee  irion*  Xu  iIr^  Aryan  gods,  ek 
seen  from  another  yuini  id  view.  That  \vq  luay  judge  which 
hypothesis  best  tita  the  fact^,  let  ua  oljeerve  how  the  early 
(t recks  actually  poci*ejveii  their  gods:  ignuring  the  question 
how  they  got  their  euneeptjou&.  And  let  ub  eompare  their 
pantheon  with  the  jjaiitheou  of  another  race — say  that  of  the 
Fijianj^,  Any  one  who  ubjeets  to  the  eotnparison  as  iumilt- 
ingj  needs  only  to  tie  reminded  tliat  eaunibalism  was  ascrihetl 
to  some  of  their  deities  by  the  Greeks;  and  that  human  saeri- 
fiees  to  Zeus  were  continued  down  to  late  times. 

The  Greek  god  is  everywliere  presented  to  us  under  the 
guise  of  a  powerful  man;  as  is  the  Fijian.  Among  the 
Fijiflus,  **  goilg  gometinies  assume  the  human  form,  and  are 
thui?  seen  by  men;  ''  and  how  common  was  a  like  theophany 
among  the  Greeks,  I  he ///a^  shows  us  page  after  page.  So 
like  a  man  wa^  the  Greek  god,  that  speeial  insight,  su]>er- 
naturally  given,  was  required  to  distinguish  him;  aud^  as 
we  have  seen^  it  h  difficult  to  find  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  god  and  a  chief  among  the  Fijtans.  In  the  Fijian 
pantheon  there  arc  grades  and  divided  functions — -a  chief 
god,  mediating  god?,  go<l5  o%*er  different  things  and  places: 
thm  parfllleling  the  Greek  pantheon,  which  was  a  hierarchy 
with  a  distribution  of  ranks  and  duties*  Fijian  deities  may 
be  classed  into  gods  pro|ier  and  deified  mortals — aonie  whose 
apothe*tsis  has  dropped  out  of  nicniory  and  some  whosi* 
a]w>theo8is  is  remembered;  and  there  were  apotheosized 
mortals,  too,  among  the  Greek  deities.  A  descriptive  title 
of  one  of  the  Fijian  gcKls  is  **  the  Adulterer  " — a  title  appli- 
cable to  sundry  Greek  gods.  Another  name  m  **  the  Woman- 
stealer  ^*— a  name  not  undeserretl  by  Zens,  Yet  a  further 
m^hriq'U£i  borne  by  a  Fijian  god  is  "  Fresh-from^the-slangh- 
ter:  --  which  won  Id  answer  for  Ares^  who  is  called  **  the 
Blood-staincr,"  The  Fijian  gods  love  and  hatCj  are  proud 
atitl  reveiiircfuK  and  make  war,  and  kill  and  eat  one  another; 
and  if  we  include  the  earlier  generations  of  Greek  gods,  kin* 
dred  atrocities  are  told  of  them.    Though  fighting  does  not 
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remain  conspicuoufi,  still  there  is  the  conspiracy  from  which 
Zeus  was  saved  by  Thetis;  and  there  is  perpetual  squab- 
bling and  vituperation:  even  Zeus  being  vilified  by  his 
daughter  Athene,  as  well  as  by  the  divine  shrew  Here.  The 
Fijian  gods  play  one  another  tricks,  as  did  also  tlie  gods  of 
the  Greeks.  Sometimes  the  Fijians  ''  get  angry  with  tlieir 
deities  and  abuse  and  even  challenge  them  to  tight; ''  and 
among  the  Greeks,  too,  there  was  abuse  of  the  gods  even  to 
their  faces,  as  of  Aphrodite  by  Helen,  and  if  there  was  not 
challenging  to  fight,  still  there  was  fighting  with,  and  even 
victory  over,  gods,  as  of  Diomede  over  Ares,  and  there  was 
threatening  of  gods,  as  when  I^omedon  refusing  to  pay 
Poeeidon  his  wages,  said  he  would  cut  oif  his  ears.  The 
Fijians  have  a  story  of  a  god  who  tumbled  out  of  a  canoe, 
and,  being  picked  up  by  a  woman,  was  taken  to  a  chiefs 
house  to  dry  himself — a  story  against  which  we  may  set  that 
of  Dionysus,  who,  frightened  by  the  Thracian  Lycurgus, 
took  refuge  in  the  sea,  and  who  when  seized  by  pirates  wa.s 
carried  bound  on  board  their  vessel.  Though  Dionysus 
unbound  himself,  we  are  reminded  that  in  other  cases  gods 
remained  subject  to  men;  as  was  Proteus,  and  as  was  even 
Ares,  when  Otus  and  Ephialtes  kept  him  in  prison  thirteen 
months,  and  as  was  Apollo  when  a  slave  to  Laomedon. 
Thus,  however  material  and  human  are  the  Fijian  gods, 
living,  eating,  acting  as  men  do;  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  are 
represented  as  no  less  material  and  human.  They  talk,  and 
banquet,  and  drink,  and  amuse  themselves  during  the  day, 
and  go  to  bed  at  sunset:  *^  the  Olympian  thunderer,  Zcns^ 
went  to  his  couch  "  and  slept.  They  are  pierced  by  men's 
weapons.  Ares'  wound  is  healed  by  a  *'  pain-assuaging  plas- 
ter; "  and  Aphrodite,  after  some  loss  of  bloo<l  and  l>eing 
distracted  with  ]>ain,  borrows  her  brother's  chariot  and 
drives  off  to  Olvnipns  to  be  similarly  doctored.  All  their 
attributes  and  acts  are  in  keeping  with  this  conception.  Tn 
battle  Here  simulates  Stentor  in  appearanc(»  and  voice; 
Apollo  shouts  from  Pergamus  to  exhort  the  Trojans:   Iris 
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coiues  **  rtmaing  down  from  Olympus;  "  and  the  t'elestial 
chariots,  made  in  t^artlilv  fashion  uf  earthly  materiakj  are 
drawn  by  steeds  that  are  lashed  atid  ^i jaded*  through  tin? 
jates  of  Heaven  which  creak.  The  single  faet  that  Zeus  is 
^oii  risiting  tenns  with  '*  the  milk-fed  men  oi  Thruee/'  suf- 
fices of  itself  to  show  how  little  the  divine  was  di^tiu^tiished 
frf»m  the  human,  and  how  e^entially  parallel  w*ere  the  Gn^ek 
eoneeptinns  to  the  conceptions  which  the  Fijian^  now 
show  lis. 

Here,  then,  b  the  (piestion.  Similar  as  thc^  coneeptions 
are,  %vcrc  tliey  similarly  genera tecl?  Beyond  all  doul*t  the 
Fijian  pantheon  has  arisen  by  that  apotheosis  of  men  whieh 
wai?  still  going  on  when  travellers  went  among  them;  and  if 
\\v  say  that  by  the  Greeks,  who  also  afx^theosized  men,  a 
pantheon  was  generated  in  like  manner,  the  interpretation 
is  consistent*  We  are  forbidden  to  suppose  this»  however. 
These  Greek  gods,  with  their  human  structures,  dispositions, 
aets,  histories,  resulted  from  the  perssonalization  of  natural 
objects  and  powers.  So  that,  marvellous  to  relate,  identical 
conceptions  have  been  produced  by  diametrically  opp^^- 
tite  processes!  Here  we  see  an  ascending  growth  of  men 
into  gotls;  there  we  see  a  deaeemling  eondensation  of 
natural  powers  into  gods:  and  the  tw^o  sets  of  gods,  creattnl 
by  these  two  contrary*  methods,  are  sulistantially  the 
fame! 

Even  in  the  absence  of  all  the  foregoing  tdiapters,  those 
who  arf*  not  wedded  to  an  hypothesis  will,  I  think,  say  that 
evidenee  widely  different  in  amount  nn<l  quality  from  that 
which  the  mjtliologiBts  offer,  is  required  to  demonstrate  s*i 
aetonishmg  a  coincidence. 


I 


%  202.  Must  w*e  recognize  a  single  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral tmfh  thus  far  verified  evprywher«*f    While  among  all 

races  in  all  regions  the  4^onceptions  of  deities  have  l»een  nat- 
urnlly  evolved  in  the  way  shown:  must  we  eoncltide  tliat  a 
sruall  clan  of  the  Semitic  race  had  given  to  it  supernaturally. 
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a  conception  which,  though  superficially  like  the  rest,  was  in 
substance  absolutely  unlike  them? 

Education,  the  social  sanction,  and  an  authority  pos- 
sessed of  imposing  credentials,  lead  nearly  all  to  assume  that 
the  genesis  of  their  own  idea  of  deity  differs  fundamentally 
from  the  genesis  of  every  other  idea.  So  unhesitatingly, 
indeed,  do  they  assume  this,  that  they  think  it  impious  to 
ask  whether  any  parallelism  exists.  In  the  case  of  another 
creed  they  can  see  the  mischief  which  arises  from  refusal 
to  examine.  The  sajdng  of  Euripides  that  "  in  things  which 
touch  the  gods  it  is  not  good  to  suffer  captious  reason  to  in- 
trude," will  readily  draw  from  them  the  remark  that  a  faith 
profound  enough  to  negative  criticism,  fosters  superstition. 
Still  more  on  finding  that  the  cannibal  Fijians,  accepting 
humbly  the  established  dogmas  respecting  their  blood- 
thirsty deities,  assert  that  "  pimishment  is  sure  to  overtake 
the  sceptic; ''  they  can  see  clearly  enough  how  vile  may 
be  the  belief  which  defends  itself  by  interdicting  inquiry, 
but,  looking  at  the  outsides  of  other  creeds,  antagonistically, 
and  at  their  own  creed  from  within,  sympatlieticaliy,  they 
cannot  think  possible  that  in  tlieir  case  a  kindred  mischief 
may  result  from  a  kindred  cause.  On  reading  that  when  the 
Spaniards  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  natives,  thinking  them 
gods,  offered  up  human  beings  to  tliem,  it  is  allowable  to  ask 
whether  the  ideas  and  motives  of  these  people  were  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Scandinavian  king  On,  when  he  immolated 
his  son  to  Odin;  but  it  is  not  allowable  to  ask  whether  like 
ideas  and  motives  prompted  Abraham's  intention  to  sacrifico 
Isaac.  The  above-cited  fact  that  Barth  was  taken  by  the 
Fulahs  for  their  ^od,  Y6te,  may  properly  raise  the  question 
whether,  if  there  had  arisen  a  (piarrel  between  his  party  and 
the  Fulahs  in  which  he  was  worsted  by  one  of  their  chiefs, 
there  might  not  have  ^rown  up  a  legend  akin  to  that  which 
tells  how  the  .c:o<l  Ares  was  worsted  by  Diomede;  but  it  is 
highly  improper  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  story  of 
Jacob's  struggle  with  the  Lord  had  an  origin  of  allied  kind. 
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liviVy  lioweveFj  pursuing  the  iiietlitHls  nf  seienoet  and  ilis- 
Tt'gardiiig  foregone  eou^lusiona,  we  must  deal  with  the  He- 
brew eoDc*eptioii  in  the  saiue  manner  as  with  all  others;  an*l 
must  ask  whether  it  had  not  a  kindred  geuems. 

What  the  primitive  Semitic  notion  of  a  deitj  was,  we 
may  prepare  ourselves  to  ^ee  by  eoDtemplating  the  notion 
iif  a  deity  which  is  entertained  by  wandering  Semites  at  tin* 
})regent  time,  Alreadj  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Falgrave 
"ue  illn^^tration  of  it,  and  here  is  another. 

1*  *  What  will  you  do  on  coming  into  God^s  presence  for  judg- 
ment after  so  graceleeii  »  life  H '  suid  I  one  day  to  a  spirited  joung 
Sbtrarat.  ..."  What  wiH  we  do  ?  ^  wae  hh  unhesitating  answer, 
*  whjf  we  will  go  up  to  God  and  salute  bim^  and  if  be  proves  hos* 
pi  table  (givet  us  meat  and  tobacco),  we  will  srtjij  with  bim ;  if  other- 
wise, we  will  mount  our  horsea  and  tide  off.''  .  .  .  Were  I  not  afraid 
of  an  indictment  for  profanenesSf  I  might  relate  fifty  aunilar  anec- 
dotea  at  lea»t/'  ^ 

Clearly,  then,  the  existing  Semitic  idea  of  deity,  is  no  higher  ™ 
than  that  which  other  races  have  showm  Uf ;  and  the  question 
iSj  whether  the  ancient  Semites  had  an  idea  not  only  abso- 
lutely nnlike  that  of  all  other  races  Viut  absolutely  imlikti 
that  of  their  modem  kindred. 

To  find  a  clear  answer  in  traditions  recorded  by  different 
writers  at  <lifferent  datea^traditionp  with  which  are  incor- 
porated ?^tories  and  conceptions  derived  from  adjacent  more 
civilized  peoples;  is  of  course  difficult*  The  diflSculty  la 
increased  by  the  established  habit  of  carrying  back  devel 
oped  ideas  to  the  interpretation  of  early  statements;  as  bv 
commentators  ^vho  explain  away  certain  highly  concret 
descriptions  of  divine  actions  as  ''anthropomorphic  langiiafre 
sniletl  to  the  teaching  of  man  in  a  state  of  simple  and  par* 
tial  civilisation,**  If,  however,  we  reject  non-natural  inter- 
pretations, and  infer,  as  analogy  warrants,  that  the  most 
onnlely  anthropomorphic  dca^^riptions  are  the  original  one% 
we  shall  find  the  diffienlty  less, 

Abraham  is  flescribcd  ap  doing  tliat  which  primitivo 
men,  and  especially  nomads,  are  often  compelled  to  do  by 
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increase  of  numbers — leaving  his  kindred  and  migrating  to 
a  new  dwelling-place:  separating,  as  he  afterwards  sepa- 
rated from  Lot,  to  get  pasturage.  That  he  thinks  himself 
supematurally  prompted,  apparently  by  a  vision,  recalls  the 
ideas  of  kindred  Semites  now  existing,  of  whom  Baker  tell^^ 
us  that  "  if  in  a  dream  a  particular  course  of  action  is  sug- 
gested, the  Arab  believes  that  God  has  spoken  and  directed  I 
him."  The  new  territory  he  migrates  to,  the  story  repre- 
sents as  made  over  to  him;  and  the  question  is — Was  Abra- 
ham dealing  with  a  terrestrial  potentate,  or  with  the  Power 
by  which  planets  gravitate  and  stars  shine  ^ 

The  words  applied  to  this  giver  of  the  territory  are  ex- 
pressive simply  of  superiority.  Elohim,  in  some  cases  trans- 
lated gods,  is  applied  also  to  kings,  judges,  powerful  persons, 
and  to  other  things  great  or  high.  So,  too,  Adonai  is  indis- 
criminately used  (as  ''  Lord  "  is  among  ourselves),  to  a  being 
regarded  as  supernatural  and  to  a  living  man.  Kuenen  say^ 
the  meaning  of  Shaddaii^  *' "  the  mighty  one,'  or  perhaps 
still  more  exactly,  '  the  violent  one:  ' ''  a  title  hannonizing 
with  the  titles  of  Assyrian  kings,  who  delight  in  comparing 
themselves  to  whirlwinds  and  floo<ls.  Even  the  more  ex- 
alted names  find  their  parallels  in  th<we  of  neighbouring 
lulers.  When,  in  the  cuneiform  inscri])ti<ms,  we  find  Tig- 
lath-pileser  called  ^'  king  of  kings,  lord  of  lords,"  we  see  that 
there  is  nothing  exce]>tional  in  the  title  *'  god  of  gods,  and 
lord  of  lords,  a  great  go<l,  a  mighty  and  terrible:  "  a  de- 
scription implying  that  the  IIel>rew  god  is  one  of  many, 
distinguished  by  \\\<  supremacy. 

By  this  being  who  bears  titles  such  as  are  borne  by  ter- 
restrial potentates,  Abraham  is  promised  certain  benefits  to 
l>e  given  in  return  for  homage.  When  he  complains  that 
the  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled,  he  is  pacified  by  renewed 
promises.  Finally,  a  covenant  is  made — Abraham  is  to  have 
"all  the  land  of  ranaan,"  while  the  giver  is  "  to  be  a  god 
unto  "  him.  The  supposition  that  such  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  First  Cause  of  things  and  a  shep- 
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lierd  ebief,  would  hv  an  as^toiujiling  one  were  it  admisaibki 
but  it  IB  exeludf<l  by  the  words  iiseiL  The  expression 
god  ^'  negatives  the  conception  on  either  side  of  a  supreme! 
universal  power.  If,  however,  instead  of  supposi ug  that 
*'  a  god  '"  16  here  used  to  mean  a  aupeniatural  being,  we 
bupjxise  that  it  h  u^ed^  as  by  the  exigting  Arai>,  to  mean  a 
powerful  niler^  the  statement  becomes  eon.4etent.  fl 

Still  more  dearly  have  we  the  same  iinplieations  in  the™ 
ceremony  by  which  tlje  covenant  h  established.  Abraham^ 
imd  each  of  }m  male  descendants,  and  each  of  his  njalefl 
slavesi  is  circumci&ed-  The  mark  of  the  covenant j  observe,^ 
is  to  be  borne  not  only  by  Abraham  and  those  of  his  blood, 
but  ako  by  those  of  other  blrwxl  whona  he  hae  bought*  Tho 
to  ark  is  a  strange  one,  and  the  extension  of  it  is  a  strange 
one,  if  we  assnme  it  to  be  imjiosed  by  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe^  on  a  favoured  man  and  }iis  *]e?cendants;  and  on 
this  assumption  it  ia  no  lesi5  strange  that  the  one  transgrea- 
fiion  for  which  every  "  soul  shall  be  cut  off/'  is  not  any 
crime,  but  is  the  neglc(*t  of  this  rite.  Such  a  cortmiony^^ 
however,  insigted  on  by  a  living  potentate  under  penalty  of  ^ 
Heathy  is  not  strange;  for,  as  we  shall  hereafter  sei%  circum- 
cision ig  one  of  various  nvutilations  imjioeed  as  marks  on 
unlijeet  persons  by  terrestrial  superiors. 

And  now,  passing  from  collateral  to  direct  evidence,  ob- 
serve the  idea  which  A  bra  hum  is  hini?i*^lf  represepted  a*=t 
forming  of  this  being  with  whom  he  hai^  covenanted*  Whilo 
he  sat  at  his  tent  door,  **  three  men  stood  by  him/'  'Nothing 
implies  that  they  were  nnlike  other  men  or  much  nnlike  ono 
another.  lie  **  bowed  liiniself  towanl  the  ground/^  and 
addressed  one  of  th«*m  *'  ray  lord/ '  As^king  them  to  rest  and 
to  wmh  their  feet,  he  said  he  w^ould  **  fetch  a  morsel  of  bre^id, 
and  comfort  ye  your  hearts.*'  So  that,  regarding  tliem  a*! 
tired,  travel -stained,  and  hnngry  travellers,  Abraham  treats 
these  "  three  men  ^^  according  to  those  rites  nf  hoKpjtality 
still  observed  by  the  Arabs,  There  is  no  imlication  that 
Abraliam  suspects  supematuralness  in  any  of  the  three ;  nor^ 
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when  Sarah  laughs  at  the  promise  that  she  shall  have  a  son, 
does  it  seem  that  she,  either,  imagines  she  is  in  the  presence 
of  anything  more  than  a  human  being.  It  is  true  that 
Abraham,  addressing  this  visitor  with  the  title  given  to 
superior  persons,  believes  him  able  to  do  things  we  class 
as  supernatural — ascribes  to  him  the  character  common  to 
primitive  potentates,  who  are  frequently  magicians  as  well 
as  rulers,  like  Solomon — ascribes  to  him  powers  such  a^^ 
savages  now  think  are  possessed  by  Europeans.  But  though^ 
while  showing  him  the  road  to  Sodom,  Abraham  talks  in  a 
way  implying  this  belief,  he  implies  no  more.  The  question, 
mark,  is  not  that  which  theologians  raise — Who  actually 
were  these  "  three  men? "  was  the  chief  of  them  Jehovah ( 
or  his  angel?  or  the  Son?  The  question  is  what  Abraham 
thought;  or  is  described  as  thinking  by  those  who  preserved 
the  tradition.  Either  alternative  has  the  same  ultimate  im- 
plication. If  this  person  to  whom  Abraham  salaams  as  his 
lord,  with  whom  he  has  made  the  covenant,  is  a  terrestrial 
ruler,  as  implied  by  the  indirect  evidence,  the  conclusion  i^ 
reached  that  the  ancient  Semitic  idea  of  a  deity  was  like 
the  modem  Semitic  idea  cited  above.  And  if,  otherwise, 
Abraham  conceives  this  person  not  as  a  local  ruler  but  as  the 
Maker  of  All  Things,  then  he  believes  the  Earth  and  the 
Heavens  are  produce<l  by  one  who  eats  and  drinks  and  feels 
weary  after  walking:  his  conception  of  a  deity  still  remains 
identical  with  that  of  his  modem  representative,  and  with 
that  of  the  uncivilized  in  general. 

§  203.  And  so  the  universality  of  anthroponioq)hisni 
has  the  sufficient  cause  that  the  dinne  man  as  c?o/*ceived,  had 
everywhere  for  antecedent  a  powerful  man  as  y>^rceived. 
The  abundant  evidence  al)Ove  given  that  the  primitive  mind 
frames  the  notion  in  this  way,  may  be  enfor<»ed  by  facts 
showing  that  it  fails  to  frame  any  other  notion. 

When  Burton,  encamped  among  the  Eesa,  heard  an  old 
woman  with  the  toothache  exclaiming,  "  O  Allah,  may  thy 
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teeth  Rche  like  mine  " — when  he  tells  us  that  the  wilder  J 
Bcdonin^  ask  where  Albh  m  to  be  found  tliat  they  may! 
fijTear  hiiBj  *'  because  he  lavs  waste  their  homes  and  kilk  their  j 
fatth*  *' — when,  according  to  Motfat,  the  Hottentots,  not- 
withatamliiig  inissiojiurv  instniction,  regard  the  Chriatian       i 
gm\  ad  **  a  notable  warrior  of  great  physical  strength  ''-^^H 
wheii^  as  Hunter  narrate-s,  a  Santa  I,  responding  to  a  nii?*-  ^j 
sionary's  aeeount  of  God's  omnipotence,  said, ""  and  what  if 
that  Strong  One  should  eat  me; "  we  arc  not  only  taught 
that  the  undevclo]>ed  mind  coneeivcii  (iod  as  a  powerful 
man,  but  that  it  is  incapable  of  any  higher  coneci>tion,    Kven 
a  |3eople  ^o  cultnred  as  the  ancient  Eg^-j^tians  failed  to  con- 
ceive of  gfxls  as  ditfcring  fundantentally  from  men.    Say^  i 
Kenonf — -'*  All  the  g(»dA  arc  liable  to  be  forced  to  grant  the 
]>rayera  of  men,  through  fear  of  threats  which  it  id  inean- 
ceivable  to  us  that  any  intelligence  but  that  of  idiots  should 
have  believed.'' 

A  like  implication  everywhere  meets  us  in  the  aboriginal 
belief  that  gods  are  mortal.     In  a  Quieh6  legend,  given  by 
Bancroft,  wc  read — '*  si>  they  died  like  gods;  and  each  left  j 
to  the  sad  and  wondering  men  who  were  his  servants,  his 
garments  for  a  memorial."    The  writers  of  the  Vcdic  hymns, 
says  Mnir,  *^  looked  upon  tlie  go<ls  *'  ob  **  confessedly  mere 
c*rcated  beings;  "  and  they,  like  men,  were  made  immortal 
by  drinking  soma.    In  the  legend  of  Buddha  it  is  stated  that 
the  prince^  inqniring  about  a  corpse,  was  told  by  his  giiide 
**  This  is  the  final  destiny  of  all  flesh:  gods  and  men*  rich  J 
and  pxir,  alike  must  die."     We  saw  that  tlic  Scandinavian 
god«  died  and  were  burnt — returning  thereafter  to  AsganL 
So,  too,  the  Egyptian  ^^ids  lived  and  died :   there  are  frescoes- j 
at  Phila*  and  at  Abydos  Hhowin^"  tlic  burial  of  Osiris,     And 
though  in  the  Oreek  pantheon,  the  ileath  of  godjs  \»  exempli* 
fied  only  in  the  ca^c  of  Pan,  yet  their  original  mortality  Ib 
impli<*d  liy  the  legends:  for  how  could  AihiHo  have  been  a 
?lavc  to  Laomcilon,  if  he  then  had  that  power  of  assuming 
and    throwing-off   the    material    form   at   will^    which   is 
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possessed  in  common  by  the  Greek  god  and  the  primitive 
ghost? 

How  deeply  rooted  are  these  ideas  of  deities,  is  further 
shown  by  the  slowness  with  which  culture  changes  them. 
Down  to  civilized  times  the  Greeks  thought  of  their  gods  as 
material  persons.  About  550  b.  c.  they  l)elievcd  in  a  living 
woman  palmed  upon  them  as  Athene;  and  in  490  b.  c,  to 
Phidippides  on  his  way  from  Athens  to  Sparta,  Pan,  meet- 
ing him,  complains  of  neglect.  Mahomet  had  to  forbid  the 
adoration  which  certain  of  his  followers  oifered  him;  and 
about  A.  D.  1000  the  Caliph  Hakem  was  worshipped  while 
living,  and  is  still  worshipped  by  the  Druses.  Paul  an<l 
Barnabas  were  treated  as  gods  by  the  priest  and  people  of 
Lj-stra.  And  the  sculpture,  painting,  and  literature  of  medi- 
aeval Europe,  show  how  grossly  anthropomorphic  was  the 
conception  of  deity  which  prevailed  down  to  recent  centu- 
ries. Only  alluding  to  the  familiar  evidence  furnished  by 
the  mystery-plays,  it  will  suffice  if  I  instance  the  Old-French 
verses  which  descril)e  God's  illness  as  cured  by  laughter  at 
a  dancing  rhymer  (see  Appendix  A).  Xor  among  some 
Catholic  peoples  are  things  much  better  now.  Just  as  the 
existing  savage  beats  his  idol  if  his  hopes  arc  not  fulfilled — 
just  as  the  ancient  An^adian  was  apt  "  to  scourge  and  prick 
Pan  if  he  came  back  empty-handed  from  the  chase ;  "  so,  an 
Italian  peasant  or  artizan  will  occasionally  vent  his  anger  by 
thrashing  a  statue  of  tlio  Madonna:  as  in  Milan  in  Sept., 
1873,  and  as  at  Rome  not  long  before.  Instead  of  its  being 
true  that  ideas  of  deity  such  as  are  entertained  by  cultivated 
people,  are  innate;  it  i"^,  contrariwise,  true  that  they  aris(» 
only  at  a  comparatively  advanced  stage,  as  results  of  ac- 
cumulated knowledge,  greater  intellectual  grasp,  and  higher 
sentiment. 

§  204.   Behind  the  supernatural  beinir  of  this  order,  as 
behind  supernatural  l>ein2:s  of  all  other  orders,  we  thus  find 
that  there  has  in  every  (^ise  been  a  human  ]>ersonality. 
28 
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iVnything  which  traneeeuda  the  onlmiLTjf  a  sava^  < 
thinks  of  ae  Bujwriiatura]  or  divini^:  the  remarkable  man 
among  the  rest  This  remarkable  niau  may  be  simplj  the 
iem4>test  ancetttor  rtaiiem beared  as  tho  foumler  of  the  trii.>e; 
he  may  be  a  chief  faiiied  for  atrt*ii|^th  and  bravery;  he  may 
be  a  medicine-man  of  great  repute;  he  may  be  an  inventor 
of  soinetliitig  nt-w.  And  then,  instead  of  being  a  jneinlier 
of  the  tribe,  he  may  be  a  superior  stranger  bringing  art?* 
and  knowledge;  or  he  may  be  one  of  a  superior  racie  ]ire- 
dominating  by  conquest .  Being  at  first  one  or  other  n{ 
ihege,  regarded  with  awe  during  his  life^  he  is  regarded  with 
increased  awe  after  his  death;  and  the  propitiation  of  his 
irho?-t,  l>t coming  greater  than  the  propitiation  of  ghosite 
which  are  lees!  feared,  develops  into  an  eetablishetl  worshi]!. 

There  is  no  exception  then*  Using  tlie  phrase  aueestor- 
worship  in  itg  broadest  sense  as  eomprehending  all  worfihip 
of  tlie  dead,  be  they  of  the  same  blood  or  not,  we  conclude 
that  anceator-worship  is  the  root  of  every  religion.* 

*  Importmit  iddltioBaJ  imct»  and  argumcDti,  b^ftring  directly  mod  tnd Erects 
h  fm  Ibis  conclusimri,  will  b«  foiuid  m  Uie  App€ad](?«s.  i^ppetidix  A  givfi 
m«m;  further  illuf<initionfi ;  Appendix  B  coikt«iii9  a  criticiem  ou  the  thcorj  of 
the  mnholo^Aii ;  ftod  AppCDdis  €  *  criUdim  on  th^fr  method. 


CHAPTER  XXVI.      . 

THE    PRIMITIVE   THEORY    OF   THIN08. 

§  205.  That  seeming  chaos  of  puerile  assumptions  and 
monstrous  inferences,  making  up  the  vast  mass  of  super- 
stitious beliefs  everywhere  existing,  thus  falls  into  order 
when,  instead  of  looking  back  upon  it  from  our  advanced 
stand-point,  we  look  forward  upon  it  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  primitive  man. 

Interpreters  of  early  conceptions  err  in  ways  like  those 
in  which  teachers  of  the  young  err.  Never  having  studied 
Psychology,  the  pedagogue  has  but  the  dimmest  notion  of 
his  pupil's  mind;  and,  thinking  of  the  undeveloped  intel- 
lect as  though  it  had  ideas  which  only  the  developed  intellect 
can  have,  he  presents  it  with  utterly  incomprehensible  facts 
— generalizations  before  there  exist  in  it  the  things  to  be 
generalized,  and  abstractions  while  there  are  none  of  the 
concrete  experiences  from  which  such  abstractions  are  de- 
rived: so  causing  bewilderment  and  an  appearance  of  stu- 
pidity. Similarly,  narrators  of  primitive  legends  and  specu- 
lators about  the  superstitions  of  savages,  carry  with  them 
the  general  notions  civilization  has  developed,  and,  credit- 
ing the  savage  with  these,  either  express  an  unreasoning 
wonder  that  he  should  think  as  he  does,  or  else,  seeking  to 
explain  his  thoughts,  give  explanations  which  ascribe  to  him 
ideas  he  cannot  have. 

When,  however,  we  cease  to  figure  his  mental  processes 
in  terms  of  our  own,  the  confusion  disappears.    When,  veri- 
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fyiug  a  priori  inference  hy  a  pmterian  proof,  we  recognizi 
tlie  fact  that  the  pi'ijiiitive  man  does  liot  dktinguish  natural 
from  unnatural,  possible  from  impossible;  knows  notliing 
of  physical  kw,  order,  eause^  etc, ;  and  that  while  he  showi 
neither  rational  surprise  nor  the  euriosity  which  prumptiil 
exaiiiinatioiij  lie  lacks  tit  word^  for  eariyiug  on  inquiry,  aa 
well  as  the  requisite  power  of  continued  thinking;  we  see 
that  instead  of  lx?iiig  a  i^pecnlator  and  maker  of  explana-      i 
tioDs,  he  is  at  first  an  almo&t  passive  recipient  of  eonelusionafl 
forced  on  hiio*     Furtherj  we  find  that  he  k  inevitably  be-™ 
trayed  into  an  initial  error;  and  that  ihLs  originates  an  erro- 
neous system  of  thought  which  elaborates  as  he  advances*; 
How  natural  is  the  evolution  of  thb  system  of  thought,,^ 
w^e  shall  perceive  on  now  recapitulating,  in  the  briefest  way^' 
the  results  reached  in  the  foregoing  eighteen  chapters* 


§  206.  Changes  in  the  sky  and  on  the  earthy  occurring 
hourly,  daily,  and  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals,  go  on  in 
ways  about  whith  the  savage  knows  nothing— iinexpected 
apijearant*e^  and  disappearances,  transmutations,  metamor-^ 
phoses*  While  seeming  to  show  that  arbitrariness  charactei 
izes  all  actions,  the.^e  footer  the  notion  of  a  duality  in  the 
things  w^hich  hecouie  visible  and  vanish,  or  which  transform 
themselves;  and  this  notion  is  confirmed  by  experiences  of 
shadows,  reflectinns,  and  ei-hoes. 

The  impressions  thus  produced  by  converse  with  exte 
nal  nature,  favour  a  belief  set  up  by  a  more  deOnite  experi 
ence — the  experience  of  dreams,  naving  no  conception  o 
mind,  the  primitive  man  regards  a  dream  as  a  series  of  actual 
occurrences:  he  did  the  thing*,  went  to  the  places^  saw  the 
persons,  dreamt  of*  Uutronbleil  by  incongruities,  he  ac- 
cepts the  facts  as  they  stand :  and,  in  proportion  as  he  thinks 
about  them,  is  led  to  conceive  a  donble  which  goes  awaj 
during  sleep  and  come>^  back*  This  conception  of  his  ov 
duality  seems  con  finned  by  the  somnambulism  occasionally  j 
witnessed. 
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More  decisively  does  it  seem  conHrnied  by  other  abuur 

mal  msensibilides,    lii  swood,  apoplexy,  cattiltpsyj  and  the 

uneoiisciouiiness  follo%%iijg  violeneej   it  appears  that   the 

ther-self,  inateail  of  retumiug  at  call,  will  not  return  for 

^periods  varyiug  tVom  mme  minutes  to  some  days.     Ouch- 

iionally  after  one  of  these  states,  the  other-self  tells  what  has 

ai>|.>eiied  in  the  interval ;  occasionally  no  ai'roiinl  of  its  atl- 

[Yentiires  can  be  got;  and  occasionally  prolonged  absence 

ises  the  doubt  whether  it  has  not  gone  away  for  an  in- 

efinite  period* 

The  disrinction  between  these  conditions  of  temporary 

fneiWlity  and  the  condition  of  permajient  insensibility, 

;is  one  which,  sometimps  imperceptible  to  instructed  pei^ons, 

|cannot  be  perceived  by  the  savage.     The  normal  nneon- 

ionsness  of  sleep  from  which  a  man's  double  is  readily 

ronght  back,  is  linked  by  these  abnormal  kinds  of  nncon- 

iousiiess  from  which  the  double  is  brought  back  with  diffi- 

lUty,  to  that  lasting  kind  of  unconsciousness  from  which  the 

double  cannot  lie  brought  l>ack  at  alL     Stilb  analogy  leads 

the  savage  to  infer  that  it  will  eventually  ci>me  back.     And 

here,  recalling  the  remark  often  made  among  uni-selves  after 

death,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  derease<l,  lying  nut 

ore  quietly  than  he  has  often  done,  will  never  move  again, 

t  me  point  out  how  powerful  over  the  primitive  mind  must 

tlie  association  l»etwt*n  this  sleep-like  quies^'ence  and  the 

aking  that  habitually  foUowf^— an  association  which,  even 

lone,  must  go  far  towards  suggesting  resnrnH-tion,    Such 

esiirrectiou,  shown  by  the  nnivcrBal  fear  of  the  dead  th  Ih? 

agilely  imagined  even  by  the  lowest  races,  becomes  clearly 

mgined  in  projKirtion  as  the  idea  of  a  wandering  duplicate 

made  definite  by  the  dream*theory. 

The  second-self  ascril>ed  to  each  man,  at  first  differs  in 
othing  from  its  originah  It  is  figured  as  equally  visible* 
qually  material;  and  no  less  suffers  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue, 
in»  Indistinguishable  from  the  person  himself,  ea{)ab]c 
being  slain,  drowTiedj  or  otherwise  destroyed  a  second 
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time,  the  original  gliost,  soul»  or  .sjnrit,  differentiates  aluvs^ 
iii  3Up|>o^d  ttature.  Having  at  tbe  uutiiiet  liut  a  temporary 
second  lif^,  it  gra<hially  acquires  a  peniiaiieut  one;  while  it 
deviates  more  aiitl  more  iu  substance  from  body :  heeomiug 
at  length  etliereali?A*<]* 

Tldg'  double  of  the  dead  man,  origiimlly  i*onceived  a^^ 
like  him  in  all  other  respects^  is  conceived  as  having  like 
oceupations.  If  of  predatory  race,  it  tight^a  and  hinits  a^i 
liefore;  if  of  pastoral,  it  continues  to  tend  cattle,  and  drink 
milk;  ii  of  agricultural,  it  resumes  the  bu^ine&^s  of  sowing, 
reaping,  etc.  And  from  this  belief  in  a  second  life  thu.-* 
like  the  first,  and  also  like  in  the  social  arrangements  it  is 
subject  to,  there  remdt  the  practices  of  leaving  with  the 
corpee  food*  drink,  clothes,  weapons,  and  of  sacrificing  at 
the  grave  donie^^tic  animals,  wives,  slaves. 

The  place  in  whicli  this  life  after  death  is  lielieved  to  he 
passed,  varies  with  the  antecedents  *>f  the  race*    Often  gho^ta 
are  thonght  of  as  tningling  with  their  deacendants,  and  por- 
tions of  meals  arc  daily  set  aside  for  them;  sometlmos  the  ^ 
adjacent  forests  are  their  imagined  haunts,  and  they  are  ^ 
supposed  to  consume  the  offerings  of  tood  left  there;  while 
in  other  cases  the  idea  is  that  they  have  sjone  hack  to  the 
region  whence  the  race  came.    This  other- world  is  reached  ^ 
by  a  journey  over  land,  or  dovm  a  river*  or  across  the  sea,  ■ 
towartk  this  or  that  poinf  of  the  ciLimpflss,  according  as  the 
traditions  determine*    Hence  at  the  grave  are  left  fit  appU* 
ances  for  the  journey — canoes  for  the  voyage,  or  horses  to 
ride,  dogs  to  guide,  weapons  for  defence,  money  and  pass- 
ports for  security,     *liid  where  burial  on  a  mountain  ranges 
entai!«5  belief  in  this  as  a  residence  of  ancestral  ghosts,  or  | 
where  such  range  has  been  held  by  a  conquering  race,  tho 
heavens,  supposed  to  be  accessible  from  the  nuutntain-tops, 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  other-world,  or  rather  as  on©  of  J 
the  other-worldu. 

The  doubles  of  dead  men,  at  first  assumed  to  have  hut 
temporary  second  lives*  do  not,  in  that  case,  tend  to  form 
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in  popular  belief  an  accumulating  host ;  but  they  necessarily 
lend  to  form  such  a  host  when  permanent  second  lives  are 
ascribed  to  them.  Swarming  everywhere,  capable  of  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  at  will,  and  working  in  ways  that 
cannot  be  foreseen,  they  are  thought  of  as  the  causes  of  all 
t  liings  which  are  strange,  unexpected,  inexplicable.  Every 
deviation  from  the  ordinarj-  is  attributed  to  their  agency; 
and  their  agency  is  alleged  even  where  what  we  call  natural 
causation  seems  obWous. 

Regarded  as  workers  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the 
surrounding  world,  they  are  regarded  as  workers  also  of 
unusual  actions  in  living  persons.  The  body,  deserted  by 
its  other-self  during  insensibility,  normal  or  abnormal,  can 
then  be  entered  by  the  other-self  of  someone  else,  living 
or  dead;  and  hence  to  the  malicious  doubles  of  dead  men 
are  ascribed  epilepsy  and  convulsions,  delirium  and  insanity. 
Moreover,  this  theory  of  jwssession,  accounting  for  all  those 
bodily  actions  which  the  individual  does  not  will,  makes 
comprehensible  such  acts  as  sneezing,  yawning,  etc.,  and  is 
extended  to  diseases  at  large  and  to  death ;  which  is  habit- 
ually ascribed  to  an  invisible  enemy. 

While  the  entrance  of  friendly  spirits  into  uxqiu  giving 
.supernatural  strength  or  knowledge,  is  desired  and  prayed 
for,  this  entrance  of  spirits  which  inflict  evils,  physical  and 
mental,  is  of  course  dreaded:  and  when  it  is  believed  to 
have  occurred,  expulsion  is  the  only  remedy.  The  exorcist, 
by  loud  noises,  frightful  grimaces,  abominable  stenches, 
etc.,  professes  to  drive  out  the  malicious  intruder.  And  this 
simple  form  of  exorcism  is  followed  by  the  developed  form 
in  which  a  more  i>owerful  spirit  is  calle<l  in  to  help.  Whence, 
also,  there  eventually  sjrow  up  the  practices  of  the  sorcerer: 
who,  using  means  to  coerce  the  souls  of  the  dead,  commis- 
ftions  them  to  work  \n<  evil  ends. 

But  while  ])riniitivo  men,  regarding  themselves  as  at  the 
mercy  of  surroundinir  irhosts,  try  to  defend  themselves  by 
the  aid  of  the  exorcist  and  the  sorcerer,  who  deal  with  ghosts 
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iiiimgoni^ticallv;  there  is  sinmltaiieouslj  adopted  a  eoii- 
trary  behavk»\ir  lowanl*  gliosfs^— a  prupitiation  of  theuip 
l\vo  opposite  ways  of  treating  the  corpse  show  iis  the  diver- 
f^eiiee  of  thes^e  two  oppojiite  pulit^ies.  Iji  some  eases  the 
jivoweil  aim  is  to  prevent  revival  of  tlie  deceased,  so  that  be 
jiiay  not  trouble  the  living:  a  kind  of  motive  whieb,  where 
he  is  siipjM-Jsetl  to  have  revived,  prompts  antagonistic  deal- 
inga  But  in  most  case?  tbt*  ti\'uwed  nim  is  to  secure  tbo  wel- 
fare of  the  deceased  on  resuscitation :  a  kind  of  motive  which 
prompts  propitiatorv  observances* 

Out  of  this  motive  ami  these  obeervanees  come  all  fonn» 
of  worship*  Awe  of  the  ghost  makes  sacred  the  sheltering 
gtructiin?  for  the  tomb,  and  this  grows  into  the  temple; 
while  the  tomb  itself  Wi-cuiies  tlic  altar.  From  provisions 
placed  for  the  dead,  now  habitually  and  now  at  fixed  inter- 
%^al»,  arise  religious  oblations*  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
— daily  and  at  festivals.  Immolations  and  mutilations  at 
the  grave^  pas**  into  sacrifices  an<l  offerings  of  blood  at  the 
altnr  of  a  deity-  Abstinence  from  food  fi»r  the  benefit  of 
the  ghost,  de%*elop§  into  fasting  as  a  pi<nis  ]>rartiee;  and 
journeys  to  the  grave  with  gift*?,  become  pilgrimages  to  the 
shrine.  Praise*  of  the  dead  and  prayers  tu  thera,  grow  into 
religious  praises  and  prayerg.  And  so  every  holy  rit^e  is  de* 
rived  from  a  funeral  rite, 

After  finding  that  the  earliest  conception  of  a  supemat- 
ural  being,  and  the  one  which  remains  common  to  all  race&, 
m  that  of  a  ghost;  and  after  finding  that  the  ways  of  pro- 
^pitiating  a  ghr>st  were  in  every  ca^e  the  originals  of  the  way** 
'of  propitiating  deities;  the  question  was  raisrct  whether  the 
ghost  is  not  the  tj^pe  of  supernatural  being  out  of  wMeh  all 
other  types  are  evolved-  The  facts  named  in  justtfication  of 
an  affirmative  answer  were  of  several  e lasses.  From  the  lips 
of  primitive  peoples  themselves,  were  quoted  proofs  that  out 
of  gliost'won^liip  in  general,  there  gi'ew  up  the  wot^liip  of 
renjote  ancestral  ghosts,  regarded  as  creator  or  deities. 
Worship  of  deitiee  so  evolved,  we  found  diaraclerized  an* 
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at  eocietifM  in  hoih  hemisphere:  eo-e?xktiag  in  titem  \rilb 

iborate  woi^liip  of  the  Te**ent  iJead.     Evidence  was  g^ven 

thai  by  the  highest  races  as  bv  the  lowejsi,  ancestor^worBhipj 

letmil&rlj  practised,  similarly  originated  deities;  and  we  itaw 

[that  it  even  now  survives  ainnng  the  highest  rafes,  thimgla 

overshadowed  by  a  more  developed  worship*    Conchiditi^, 

ihen,  ihat  from  worship  of  the  dead  every  other  kiuil  of 

I  worship  has  arisen,  we  proceeded  to  examine  those  worshifi^ 

which  do  oot  externally  resemble  it,  to  see  whether  they 

have  traceable  kin^hijie. 

Fn>ni  tlie  corpse  receiving  offeringi?  liefore  burial,  to  tlie 

I  embalmed  l>ody  similarly  earcnl  fur,  antl  thence  tn  figures 

I  formed  partly  of  thf  dead  man*@  remains  and  partly  of  other 

things,  we  passed  to  figures  wholly  aititicial:  so  finding  thai 

the  etfigy  of  a  dead  man  mipplied  with  ftiod,  etc,  h  then  pro* 

pitiate<l  in  place  of  him.    Proof  was  found  that  this  effig}*  of 

the  dead  man  o^H*a:^^rmalIy  becomes  the  idol  of  a  go*I;  while 

this  continned  propitiation  becomes  an  establisheti  worship 

of  it*    And  mnee  the  doubles  of  the  dead,  believed  to  be  pres- 

I  ent  in  these  images  of  them,  are  the  real  obje«^ts  f»*  which 

Inlferings  are  made;  it  follows  that  alt  idolatry,  hence  ttri»* 

ring,  is  a  divergent  development  of  ancestor-worahip.    This 

[belief  extends.     Objects  rudely  n  jsembling  ho  mail  boingjs, 

[and  supposed  parts  of  human  beings,  as  well  m  thme  which 

by  contact  with  human  bodies  have  abeorWd  their  odonr  or 

ftpirit,  come  to  be  included;  and  ho  it  results  thiU  resident 

Igho^ts  are  assumed  in  many  things  liefii<les  irlols:  eft}H.H"ially 

|thr*3e  having  extraordinary  appearances,  properties,  actions. 

That  the  propitiation  of  the  inbabitinf;  gho^its^  constituting 

fetichism,  is  thus  a  collateral  result  of  tbc  gbottt'theory,  i* 

»own  by  various  facts;  but  especially  by  tlie  fact  that 

ferichism  is  nbsi^nt  where  the  ghost-the'iry  i»  a!>senf  tir  lint 

little  developed,  and  extends  in  proportion  as  the  gb-*st- 

[theory  e%^olve8* 

It  was  demonstrated  tliaf  animal- worship  is  another  tie- 
rivative  form  of  ancestor-worship.      Actual  and  ap]»anni 
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nietamorphoses  ot^etirring  in  the  oxpcrieneea  of  the  savage, 
eneoiirage  belief  111  iriL*hiini*ri>hQsid  vvlien  aiiythiri|i:  ^ugge^ta 
it :  all  races  showing  us  that  the  transformation  of  men  into 
animals  and  of  animab  into  men,  is  a  familiar  thought. 
Henee  hotise-haiinting  creatures  are  suppo^etl  to  In?  the  ilea  J 
retiimeil  in  new  shapes;  and  creatures  which  frecjuent  the 
fiiiriaJ'pIace  are  taken  for  disguised  souU,  Further,  the 
widely-]  prevalent  ha  hit  of  naming  men  after  aniinak,  lead^ 
by  tht*  inevitable  misinterpretation  of  traditions,  to  beliefa 
in  desH^enl  from  animak.  And  thus  the  saei'ed  animal,  now 
treated  with  exceptional  respeet,  now  propitiated,  now  wor- 
shippttd^  acquires  its  divine  eharaeter  hy  identifieatioD  with 
an  aneestor,  near  or  reniote. 

Siniilarlj,  plant-w  orship  is  the  worship  of  a  spirit  origin- 
ally hnnnan,  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  plant — sup- 
p^jsed  either  because  i^f  the  exeitinir  effects  t>f  its  pnnluct:?; 
or  because  mkapprelionded  tradition  rdii^s  the  belief  that 
the  race  descemled  from  it;  or  beeause  a  misinterpreted 
uanie  identifies  it  with  an  ancestor;  Everywhere  the  plant- 
s«jjlrit  is  show^n  liy  its  conceived  human  fomi*  an*l  a^cril^ed 
human  desires,  to  have  originatetl  from  a  human  personality* 

Even  deification  of  the  greater  objects  and  jKiwers  in 
Nature  has  the  same  root*  When  it  markf^  the  jdace  whence 
the  race  came,  a  mountain  is  descrilved  in  tradition  as  the 
source  or  parent  of  the  raee,  as  is  prolmbly  the  sea  in  some 
cases;  and  both  also  give  family  names:  worship  of  them  as 
ancestors  thus  arising  in  tw^o  ways,  Fact^s  imply  that  the 
conc^^ption  of  the  <lawn  as  a  person,  results  from  the  giving 
of  Dawn  m  a  hirth-nanie.  The  personalization  of  stars  and 
of  constellations,  we  found  associated  among  inferior  races 
with  the  belief  that  they  are  beings  who  otu'e  lived  on  the 
Eiu'tb.  So,  too,  is  it  witli  the  Moon*  Traditions  of  people 
in  low  stages  tell  of  the  Moon  as  having  l>een  originally  a 
man  or  woman ;  and  the  il*x>n  is  still  a  source  of  birth-nimies 
among  the  uncivilized :  the  implication  beiu|:  that  njverem'e 
for  it  19  reverence  for  a  departed  person*     Lastly,  worship 
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of  tlic*  Sun  is  deriveil  in  three  wa^^  from  ancestor-worshiii. 
Here  conquerors  coujiug  from  the  rpgi<m  of  sunrise,  an  J 
therefore  called  '*  children  of  the  8nn/'  come  to  regard  the 
Sun  as  ancestor;  and  there  Sun  h  either  a  hirtb-nanie  or  a 
niftiiphnrical  name  given  because  of  personal  appearain'e,  or 
ht*canpe  of  achievement's*  or  beeause  of  exalted  position: 
vrhence  identification  with  the  Sun  in  tradition,  and  eon^se- 
tpient  Sun-worship. 

Besides  theae  aberrant  developments  of  ancestor- worship 
which  result  from  identification  of  ancestors  with  idok, 
uninial?,  phmts,  and  mitunil  [njwer?^,  there  are  direct  develop*- 
ments  of  it.  Out  of  the  assemblage  of  ghoeiti»,  some  evolvti 
into  deities  who  nttain  their  anthropomorphic  characters. 
As  the  divine  and  the  superior  are,  in  the  primitive  mitnl^ 
eqtiivalent  ideas — as  the  liriug  man  and  iwappearing  gho^t 
iire  at  first  confounded  in  early  kdiefa^ — as  ghost  anti  god  are 
originallv  convertible  teniis;  we  may  understand  how  a 
deity  tlevelopti  out  of  a  powerful  man,  anrl  out  of  the  ghost 
of  a  powerfnl  nniu»  hy  small  steps.  Within  the  tril>e  the 
ehief,  the  magician,  or  S4>me  one  otherwise  skilled,  heM  in 
awe  during  his  life  n3  showing  |n>wenii  oi  unknown  4irigin 
and  extent,  is  feared  in  a  liigher  degree  when,  after  deatli, 
he  gains  the  further  p>wers  |>o@8es8ed  hy  all  ghoistfl;  and 
still  more  the  stranger  bringing  new  art*,  as  %cell  ay  the  eon- 
queror  of  superior  race,  h  treated  ai*  a  ^uperhuiuan  Iwnng 
d tiring  life  and  afterwards  worshipped  m  a  yet  greater  .^ui>er- 
hnman  being.  Remembering  that  the  mo^t  niarvellouj  ver- 
f^iou  r>f  any  story  coninionly  olitains  the  great c?gt  currency^ 
and  that  30,  fn^m  generation  to  generation*  the  deed^  nf  such 
traditirtnal  persons  grow  Ijv  unchecked  eKaggerationi*  eager- 
ly hastened  to;  we  may  see  that  in  rime  any  amount  of  ex- 
pansion and  idealization  can  be  reached. 

Thus,  setting  out  with  the  wandering  double  which  the 
dream  nuggests;  pnss^ing  h*  the  double  that  goes  away  at 
death:  advancing  from  this  ghost,  at  first  siipfKi^iocl  to  have 
bur  a  transitory  second  life,  to  ghosta  whii'h  exist  pertiia- 
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iieiitly  and  thert-fore  at'cunnilate;  the  primitive  man  is  led 
graduaUy  tu  i»<.ople  soiTOiindiiig  s^paff  with  supernatural 
beings  smuli  and  great,  wliich  become  in  hiB  mind  causal 
tigent^  for  everylliing  unfamiliar*  And  in  carrying  out  the 
mode  of  interpretation  initiated  in  tliig  way,  he  is  Lrommitted 
to  the  ever-nmltipl)*ing  superstiticmi?  we  have  traced  out. 

§  207.  How  orderly  ii  the  genesis  of  these  beliefs,  will 
l>e  s^een  on  now  observing  that  the  Law  of  Evolution  is  as 
clearly  extnnplified  by  it  as  by  every  other  natural  proeeeis- 
I  do  not  mean  merely  that  a  system  of  enperstitions  arises 
by  continnoua  growth,  each  stage  of  which  leads  to  the  next; 
bnt  I  mean  that  the  general  formula  of  Evolution  is  eon* 
formed  to  by  the  changes  gone  through, 

Integration  is,  in  the  first  place,  shown  us  by  simple  in- 
crease of  mass.  In  extremely  low  tribes  which  have  but 
faint  and  wavering  beliefs  in  the  doubles  of  the  dead,  there 
are  no  establislied  giH>ups  of  supposed  ^upternatural  beings- 
jVoiong  the  moit^  advanced,  who  hold  that  dearl  inenibers 
of  the  tribe  have  temporarj  second  liveSj  ghosts  form  an 
imagined  assemblage  which,  though  continually  augmented, 
is  continually  diss^jlving  away— a  cluster  which  does*  not 
increase  because  the  subtra(*tions  equal  the  atlditiona.  But 
when,^  laterj  there  arises  the  helit*f  that  ^^hosts  exist  pernia- 
nently,  this  cluster  necessarily  grow^;;  and  its  growth  be- 
comes great  in  proportion  both  m  the  society  enlarges  and 
as  traditions  are  longer  preserved.  Hence  snch  a  multipli- 
cation of  supernatural  beings  that  even  the  superior  among 
them  are  scTarcely  numerahle*  Gomara  tell^  us  that  **  the 
gods  of  Mexico  are  said  to  number  *2,000:  *'  ^nd  with  tb»*^c 
must  be  joined  the  far  more  numerous  demons,  and  spirits 
of  undistinguiahed  persons,  recognized  in  every  locality,  A 
like  immense  growth  was  exhibited  in  ancient  invthalogies; 
and  is  now  exhibited  by  the  mythology  of  India,  as  well  as 
by  that  of  Japan,  Along  with  this  increase  of 

mass,  goes  increase  of  coherence.  The  su]>erstitions  n{  the 
priuiitive  man  are  loose  and  inconsistent:  different  mem- 
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bcr?  of  a  tribe  make  different  statements;  and  Ike  same  in- 
dividual varies  hi^  interpretations  as  oecaeiou  sugga'its.  But 
in  cour&L"  of  time  the  l>elie£s  are  elaborated  into  a  well-kait 
systeai*  Furrlier,  the  hypothesis  to  which  the  ghost-theory 
leads,  initiated  bv  anomalous  oceurrenees,  extends  itself  to 
ail  |ibenoiiit.'na;  so  that  the  propertieiii  anil  actions  of  siir* 
rounding  thinf^g^  bb  well  m  the  thoughta  and  feelings  of  men, 
iiiT  asi^ribed  to  unseen  beings,  who  thus  constitute  a  com- 
Inned  ineclianidm  of  catiaatioa. 

While  increasing  in  mass  and  in  coherence^  the  super- 
natural aggregate  increaises  in  heterogeneity.  Alike  m 
ghosts  are  at  drst  conceived  to  be,  they  Ijeconie  unlike  m 
fait  as  the  tribe  grows,  coiuplitrates,  aiiil  bogins  to  have  a  his- 
tory; the  gbi>st'fauna»  alnnjst  hoinogeneous  at  the  outset, 
differeijtiaT(j!v  Originally,  the  only  distinct  if ^ns  of  good  or 
had  among  the  doubles  of  the  dead,  are  such  aa  were  shown 
by  the  Uvitii:  men:  iH  are  also  the  only  itnlikenease^  of 
power.  But  there  ^um  arise  i*oneeived  contrasts  in  good- 
ness between  the  ghosts  of  relatives  and  the  ghosts  of  other 
jierK*ns;  as  well  as  stronger  contrast :ii  Itprwern  frienilly 
ghitstj  belonging  to  the  tribe  and  nmlit'ions  ghosts  belong- 
ing to  other  tribes*  When  social  ranks  arc  oatablished,  there 
ft>llo\v  contrasts  of  rank  and  accompanying  j>oteney  among 
supemattira!  beings;  uhi^di,  a^  legends  expand,  gn»w  more 
and  more  marked.  Eventually  there  is  formed  in  this  way 
a  hierarchy  (*f  partiallyn Untied  ance?t<irs.  deniigods,  grt^at 
gotk,  and  among  the  gi'tjat  ti:oJ3  one  who  i&  supreme;  wliile 
there  is  simultaneously  formed  a  liierarehy  of  diabolical 
jNjwer^,  Then  come  thoarC  fuHber  diffe»*entiations  whi^^h 
flpeivialize  the  functions  and  habitats  of  these  BUpeniatnnd 
l>einga;  until  each  mythology  has  its  major  and  minor  prc^ 
sidini^  ttfrfr*iits,  from  Apollo  dt>wn  to  a  rlryad.  from  Thor  down 
to  II  wafcr'Sprifc*  from  a  Saint  d^m^^  to  a  fairy.  So  that  out 
of  rf»e  originally  small  and  almost  uniform  aggregate  of 
fupernarural  1»einirs*  there  gradually  eomes  an  aggregate  aa 
irniltiform  as  it  is  va*t. 
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Change  from  the  indefinite  to  the  Jetimte  is  no  leii 
clearly  displayed*  That  earj j  stage  in  which  men  show  fe^r 
of  the  dead  and  ji.*t  do  not  themselves  expect  any  future 
t-sdstencej  shows  lis  an  extreme  indefiniteness  of  the  ghost- 
theory.  Even  after  the  gliogt- theory  is  established  the  l>e- 
liefs  in  the  ret^ulting  fiiijjcniatiiral  hieings,  though  f^troog^ 
are  indistinct.  At  the  same  time  that  Livingstone  deacribes 
the  p€*o|de  of  Angola  as  "  (constantly  deprecating  the  wrath 
of  departed  souls^"  he  say^  that  they  *'  have  haif-develojied 
ideas  and  traditions  of  something  or  other,  they  know  not 
what,'*  And  kindred  aecountij*  of  unt-inlized  raeei  eke- 
where,  are  given  by  various  travellers.  But  with  progre.^ 
conceptions  become  clearer.  The  different  kind^  of  fliii>er- 
natnral  beings  grow  more  defined  in  their  forms,  di.sposi* 
tionsj  powers,  habits;  until,  in  developed  mythologies,  they 
are  specifically,  and  even  individually,  distingtushed  liy  at* 
tributes  precisely  stated. 

l'n<leniflbly,  then,  a  system  nf  snperstitions  evolves  after 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  tilings.  By  continuous  inte- 
^rrntion  and  differentiation,  it  is  formed  into  an  aggregate 
which,  while  increasing,  passes  froni  an  indefinite  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity.  Thia 
corrcBpondence  is,  indeed,  inevitable*  The  law  which  13 
confonmed  to  by  the  evolving  human  being,  and  which  is 
c<mscqnently  conformed  to  by  the  evolving  human  intel- 
ligence, is  of  necessity  conformed  to  by  all  products  of  that 
intelligence.  Showing  itself  iu  structures,  and  by  implica- 
tion in  the  fimctions  of  those  stmctureg,  this  law  cannot  but 
show  itsf^lf  in  the  concrete  manifestatirms  of  those  fiuiciions. 
Just  as  language,  considered  as  an  objective  product,  l>pars 
the  impress  of  this  subjective  process;  so,  too,  (hK^*i  that 
system  of  ideas  concennng  the  nature  of  things,  which  the 
mind  gradually  elaljora tea. 

So  that  in  fact  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution  alisorbs  the 
antagonist  hypotheses  preceding  it,  and  strengthens  itself 
by  assimilating  their  componente. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THE    SCOPE   OF   SOCIOLOGY. 

§  208.  Through  the  minds  of  some  who  are  critical  re- 
spc-cting  logical  order,  there  has  doubtless  passed  the  thought 
that,  along  with  the  Data  of  Sociology,  the  foregoing  cliap- 
ters  have  included  much  which  forms  a  part  of  Sociology 
itself.  Admitting  an  apparent  justification  for  this  objec- 
tion, the  reply  is  that  in  no  case  can  the  data  of  a  science  be 
stated  before  some  knowledge  of  the  science  has  been 
reached;  and  that  the  analysis  which  discloses  the  data  can- 
not be  made  without  reference  to  the  aggregate  of  phenom- 
ena analyzed.  For  example,  in  Biology  the  explanation  of 
functions  implies  knowledge  of  the  various  physical  and 
chemical  actions  going  on  throughout  the  organism.  Yet 
these  actions  become  comprehensible  only  as  fast  as  the  rela- 
tions of  structures  and  reciprocities  of  functions  become 
known;  nay,  they  cannot  even  be  described  without  refer- 
ence to  the  vital  actions  interpreted  by  them.  Similarly  in 
Sociology,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  those  ideas  and  sentiments  which  are  leading  agents 
in  social  evolution,  without  referring  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion to  the  phases  of  that  evolution. 

The  need  for  this  preliminary  statement  of  data,  and  the 
especial  need  for  the  latter  part  of  it,  will  be  seen  when  the 
results  are  gathered  up,  generalized,  and  formulated. 

§  209.  After  recognizing  the  truth  that  the  phenomena 
of  social  evolution  are  determined  partly  by  the  external 
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ter.  And  dow  observe  tbe  general  conchiaiou  reached*  It 
h  that  while  the  conduct  of  fhe  primitive  man  h  in  part 
determined  bj  the  feelings  with  which  he  regard b  men 
around  him;  it  is  in  part  determined  by  the  feelings  with 
which  he  regards  men  who  have  passetl  away.  From  these 
tw*i  sets  of  feelings,  result  two  all-importanj  sets  of  social 
factors.  While  thsfea/r  of  the  Iming  becomes  the  root  of  the 
[mliticiil  control,  ^ef^r  tyf  the  dead  becomes  the  root  of  the 
religion.^  control.  On  remembering  bow  large  a  share  tbe 
resulting  ancestor-woi:^ip  had  in  regulating  life  among  the 
fKHjple  who,  in  the  Nile-valley,  first  reached  a  high  civiliza- 
tion— on  remenibering  that  the  ancient  PeruvLan&  were  ^iih- 
ject  to  a  rigid  social  system  rooted  in  an  ance^toi*-worshj[i  so 
elaborate  that  the  living  might  truly  be  called  slaves  of  the 
<Icad — i*n  renieinl)ering  that  in  tbe  lives  of  (ireeks  and 
Romans  propitiation  of  the  family  and  tribal  mant^  v^*m 
habittiai— on  renienilK^ring  that  in  China,  too,  tliere  has 
l>eenj  and  still  eontinnes,  a  kimired  worship  generating  kin- 
dred restraints;  we  sliall  recognize^  in  the  fear  of  the  dead^ 
a  social  factr>r  wliich  is,  at  first,  not  lesa  iuiportaatj  if  indeed 
it  is  not  more  important*  than  the  fear  of  the  living. 

And  thus  is  made  manifest  the  need  for  the  foregoing 
account  of  the  origin  and  developnu^nt  of  this  trait  in  the 
*»»x'ial  unit^,  by  which  co-ordination  of  their  actions  is  ren- 
I  dered  possible. 


§  210,  Setting  out  with  social  imtts  as  thus  condi- 
tioned, as  thus  constituted  physically,  emotionally,  and  intel- 
lettnally,  and  as  thii^  pos^e^sed  of  certain  early-ficquinnl 
notions  and  correlative  feelings,  the  Science  of  Sociology 
has  to  give  an  aex*oiint  of  all  the  phenomena  that  resnlt  from 
their  combined  actions. 

The  simplest  of  such  combined  actions  are  those  by 

[which  the  miccesdve  scnerations  of  units  are  produced* 

f en  red ,  and  fin  c*  1  f  n  r  c  o-ope  ration,    Th  e  A  e  vel  opmen  t  of  tb  e 

family  thns  stands  first  in  order.    The  wavs  in  wliich  tlie 
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iiftions  to  which  the  swial  aggregate  k  exposed,  and  partly 
by  the  natures  of  its  units;  and  after  (observing  that  these 
two  sets  of  factors  are  themselves  progressivelj  changed  aa 
the  iMX'iety  evolves;  we  glanced  at  them  two  sets  of  factors 
in  their  original  foruni. 

A  sketch  was  given  of  the  conditions*  iiiorgamc  and 
tirganicj  on  various  parts  of  the  cartli*s  surface;  shewing 
the  effects  of  cold  und  heal,  of  humidity  and  drynesja,  of 
surface,  contour,  soil,  minerali,  of  floras  and  faunas.  After 
geeing  how  aoeial  evolution  in  iu  eariier  stages  depends 
vvhtiUy  uu  a  favouralile  combination  of  circumBtances;  and 
after  seeing  that  though,  along  with  advancing  development, 
tlicTi'  g<K'ss  ino reusing  inileiK*ndeiice  of  circuuistances,  tho^e 
ever  remain  important  factors:  it  \vm  pointed  out  that  while 
dealing  with  principles  of  evolution  which  are  common  to 
all  stKnetiea,  we  might  neglect  those  special  external  factors 
which  determine  some  of  their  s|>ecial  characters. 

Our  attention  was  then  directed  to  the  interna!  factors 
as  nide  stieieHcfl  display  them.  An  account  was  given  of 
*' The  Primitive  ilan — ^Physifal:  *'  showing  that  l>y  stat* 
upe,  stpuctiire,  strength,  as  well  as  by  ealIouanes.s  and  lack 
of  energy,  he  was  ill  fittf^tl  for  nvrn^Mming  th<*  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  adrance.  Examination  of  ''  The  Primitive  Man 
— Emotional,"  led  us  to  see  that  his  improridence  and  his 
explosiveness,  restrained  but  little  by  sociality  and  hy  the 
altnmtic  sentiments,  rendered  him  untit  for  co-operation. 
And  then,  in  the  chapter  on  **  The  Primitive  Man — ^Intel- 
lectual," we  saw  that  whi!e  adapted  by  itjs  active  and  acute 
perceptions  to  the  needs  of  a  wild  life,  his  type  of  mind  h 
deficient  in  the  faculties  re^-jmred  for  progress  in  knowledge. 

After  recognizing  these  as  general  traits  of  the  original 
?oeial  unit,  we  foumi  that  there  remained  to  he  noted  cer* 
tain  more  s]>eeial  traits,  implied  hy  hia  ideas  and  their  ac- 
companying  sentiment^!.  This  hnl  ils  to  truce  the  genesis 
of  tho?e  l)elieffi  conceniin^  his  own  nature  and  the  natun?  of 
mtrronnfiing  things,  which  were  summed  np  in  the  last  cliap- 
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ter.  And  now  observe  the  general  concluaioti  reaclieil.  It 
is  that  while  the  conduct  of  the  pmnitive  man  is  in  part 

determined  bj  the  feeliugs  with  which  he  regards  men 
around  him;  it  is  in  part  determined  by  the  feeliuga  with 
which  he  regards  ineu  who  have  pas^d  away.  From  these 
two  svts  of  feelings,  result  two  ail^importaiii  sets  of  social 
factors.  While  the  fear  of  the  Uviwj  becomes  the  root  of  the 
politicul  control,  th^fearqf  ^he  dead  becomes  the  root  of  the 
rcligiiHis  control.  On  remembering  how  large  a  share  the 
re.^ultmg  ancestor-worship  had  in  regulating  hfe  among  the 
[leoplp  whoj  in  the  Xilo'Vallev,  first  reached  a  high  civiliza- 
tion— rm  remembering  that  tbti  ancient  Peruvians  were  ?iub- 
jeet  to  a  rigid  social  system  rooted  in  an  ancestor-worship  so 
elaborate  that  the  Uviug  might  truly  be  called  slaves  of  the 
ilead — on  remembering  that  lu  the  live^  of  Greeks  aod 
Romans  propitiation  of  the  family  and  tribal  mane^  waa 
hal^nial — on  rememliering  that  in  (iiina,  too^  there*  has 
l>L*enj  and  still  continues,  a  kindred  worship  geueratiag  kin- 
dred restraints;  we  sliall  recognize,  in  the  fear  of  the  dead, 
a  social  factor  which  is,  at  first,  not  less  important,  if  indeed 
it  is  not  more  important^  than  the  fear  of  the  living. 

And  thiLs  is  made  manifest  the  need  for  the  foregoing 
account  of  the  origin  ami  development  of  this  trait  in  tlie 
s<K'ial  units,  by  which  co-ordination  of  their  actions  h  ren- 
<lered  possible. 


§  210.  Setting  out  with  social  units  as  thus  eondi- 
tioned,  ae  thui  constituted  physically,  emotionally*  and  intel- 
lo(  tually,  and  as  t\\m  pos3ie=^ed  of  certain  early-acf|nired 
notion;^  and  correlative  feelings*  the  Science  of  Sociology 
has  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  phenomena  that  result  from 
their  comhined  action?^. 

The  simple^it  of  such  combined  actions  are  those  by 

which  the  snccesslve  generations  of  unit-s  are  produced, 

reared,  and  fittc^d  for  co-operation.    The  development  of  the 

family  thus  ?stands  first  in  order.    The  wavs  in  which  the 
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fus^tering  of  offspring  is  infiupiit'ed  by  promisciiity,  by  poly- 
undrvj  hy  p'^lygyTiv,  aiiti  by  niuiKJgainy,  have  to  be  traced; 
a@  have  ako  the  resttlfs  of  exogamoiit!  marriage  and  endoga- 
moHs  marriage.  Tlieise,  eonaiden*ed  tirst  as  aifei'ting  the 
mainteiiatiee  of  the  race  iu  number  and  quality,  have  also 
ta  be  considered  as  affecting  the  condition  of  aduIts^  More- 
tiVvY^  bevond  observing  how  the  several  fomig  of  the  sexual 
relfliiona  modify  fanjily-life,  tljey  have  to  be  treated  in  con^ 
iiexion  with  public  life;  on  which  they  act  and  which  reacts 
on  them*  And  then,  after  the  ge-xnal  relations^  there  have 
to  l>e  similarly  dealt  ^vith  the  parental  and  tilial  relationi^. 

Sociology  has  nejct  to  describe  and  explain  the  riee  and 
development  of  that  political  organization  which  in  several 
ways  regulates  affairs— which  combiner  the  actions  of  in- 
dividuals for  pnrposeg  of  tribal  or  national  offence  and  de- 
fence;  and  which  restrains  them  in  certain  of  their  dealings 
with  one  another,  as  also  in  certain  of  their  dealings  with 
themselves.  It  has  to  trace  the  relations  of  this  co-ordinat- 
ing and  controlling  apparatUB,  to  the  area  occupied,  to  the 
amount  and  distribntion  of  population^  to  the  means  of  com- 
mtinicatioii.  It  has  to  show  the  differences  of  fonn  which 
this  agency  pre^sents  in  the  different  soidal  type^  nomadic 
and  8ettled»  militant  and  indtistrial.  It  has  to  desc*ril)e  the 
changing  relations  betw^een  this  regulative  stnictiire  which 
i'^  unpr^^iduotivo,  and  those  structures  Avhich  carry  on  produc* 
tion*  It  has  ako  to  set  forth  the  connexions  between*  and 
reciprocal  influences  of,  the  institutions  carrying  on  civil 
government,  and  the  other  governmental  in8titntion*i  simnl- 
taneouf^Iy  developing^ — the  ecclesiastical  and  the  ccn«moniaL 
And  tlicn  it  has  \xt  fake  account  of  those  modifit  ations  whirh 
per^iBtcnt  po]iti(*al  restraints  are  ever  working  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  social  units,  as  well  iw  the  moclitications  worked 
by  the  reactions  of  these  changed  characters  on  the  [wlitical 
organization, 

**      There  has  to  be  similarly  described  the  evolntion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  structtire.fi  and  functions.    Commencing  with 
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these  as  BCMtcelx  distmguished  frcou  lite  political  stmcturvs 
«nd  funetioiiSy  their  divergent  developments  must  be  tmotxi. 
How  the  share  of  ecelesiastioal  agenoie;^  in  political  actions 
beeomes  graduallj  less;  how,  reciprocally,  (political  agencies 
plaj  a  decreasing  part  in  ecclesiastical  actions;  are  phe- 
nomena to  be  set  forth.  Uow  the  internal  organisation  of 
the  priesthood,  differentiating  and  integrating  as  the  sixnety 
grows,  stands  related  in  type  to  the  coexisting  organisations^ 
political  and  other;  and  how  changes  of  structure  in  it  art^ 
connected  with  changes  of  structure  in  them;  are  also  sub- 
jects to  be  dealt  with.  Further,  there  has  to  ho  shown  the 
progressive  divergence  between  the  set  of  rules  framed  into 
civil  law,  and  the  set  of  rules  which  the  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation enforces;  and  in  this  second  set  of  rules  there  has  to 
be  traced  the  divergence  between  those  which  become  a  cixle 
of  religious  ceremonial  and  those  which  become  a  code  of 
ethical  precepts.  Once  more,  the  science  has  to  note  how  the 
ecclesiastical  agency  in  its  structure,  functions,  laws,  and 
creed,  stands  related  to  the  character  of  the  people;  and 
how  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  two  mutually  modify 
them. 

The  system  of  restraints  whereby  the  minor  actions  of 
citizens  are  regulated,  has  also  to  be  dealt  with.  Earlier 
than  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  controls  is  the  control 
embodied  in  ceremonial  observances;  which,  beginning 
with  propitiations  that  initiate  acts  of  class-subordination, 
grow  into  rules  of  intercourse  between  man  and  man.  The 
mutilations  which  mark  conquest  and  become  badges  of 
servitude;  the  obeisances  which  are  originally  signs  of  8nl>- 
mission  made  by  the  conquered ;  the  titles  which  are  words 
directly  or  metaphorically  attributing  mast(»ry  over  those 
who  utter  them:  the  salutations  which  arc  also  the  flatter- 
ing professions  of  subjection  and  implied  inferiority — thews 
and  some  others,  have  to  be  traced  in  their  genesis  and  de- 
velopment. The  growth  of  the  stnu^ture  which  maintains 
observances;  the  accumulation,  complication,  and  increas- 
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iiig  definition  of  observances;  and  the  resulting  code 
bye-laws  of  conduct,  have  to  be  severally  delineated.  These 
regulative  arrangements,  too,  inuat  be  considered  in  their 
relations  to  ei>existing  regulative  arrangements;  with  which 
they  all  along  maintain  a  congruitv  iu  resi>ect  of  coercive- 
ness.  And  the  reciprocal  influences  exercised  by  them  on 
men's  natures,  and  by  men's  natures  on  tbem,  need  setting 
forth. 

Co-ordinating  structures  and  functions  having  been 
treated^  there  have  to  be  treated  the  structures  and  func- 
tions co^rdinatc^d.  The  regulative  and  the  ofierative  are 
the  two  most  gene  rally  contrasted  divisions  of  ever^"  society; 
and  the  inquiriei^  of  highest  importance  concern  the  rela- 
tions between  them.  The  stages  through  which  the  iudiL?^ 
trial  part  passes,  from  its  original  union  with  the  govern- 
mental part  to  its  ultimate  separateness.  have  to  be  studied. 
An  allied  subject  of  study  is  the  groi\^h  of  those  regulative 
stnictures  which  the  industrial  part  develops  within  itscll 
The  producing  activities  of  its  units  have  to  Ik?  directed ;  and 
the  various  forms  of  the  direiiive  apparatus  have  to  he  dealt 
with^  the  kinds  of  government  under  which  separate  groups 
of  workers  act;  the  kinds  of  goveniuient  under  which  work- 
ers in  the  same  business  anil  of  the  same  class  are  comhined 
(eventually  diflFerentiating  into  guilds  and  inh*  unions); 
anil  the  kind  of  government  which  keeps  iu  l>aknce  tlie 
activities  of  the  various  industrial  stnictnres.  The  relations 
lM*tween  the  types  of  these  industrial  governments  and  the 
tyjies  of  the  co-existing  fwlitical  and  eeclesiastical  gt>veru- 
ment^,  have  to  he  considei-ed  at  each  successive  stage;  a^ 
hare  also  the  relations  between  each  type  and  the  natures 
of  the  citizens:  there  being  liere,  too,  a  reciprocity  of  influ- 
ences. After  the  regulative  [lart  of  the  iTnlu^trial 
organization  comes  the  operative  pai't;  also  presenting  it? 
successive  stages  of  evolution.  The  sejmratirm  of  the  dj^- 
tribntive  svsteni  from  tlie  proiluctive  system  haviofr  lH?en 
first  traced^  there  has  to  be  traced  the  growing  di^Tsion  of 
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labour  within  each — the  rise  of  grades  and  kinds  of  distribu- 
tors as  well  as  grades  and  kinds  of  producers.  And  then 
there  have  to  be  added  the  effects  which  the  developing  and 
differentiating  industries  produce  on  one  another — the  ad- 
vances of  the  industrial  arts  themselves,  causeii  by  mutual 
help. 

These  developments  of  the  structures  and  functions 
which  make  up  the  organization  and  life  of  each  society, 
having  been  followed  out,  we  have  then  to  follow  out  certain 
associated  developments  which  aid,  and  are  aided  by,  soc^ial 
evolution — the  developments  of  language,  knowledge,  mor- 
als, aesthetics.  Linguistic  progress  has  to  l>o  con- 
sidered first  as  displayed  in  language  itself,  while  passing 
from  a  relatively  incoherent,  indefinite,  homogeneous  state, 
to  states  that  are  successively  more  coherent,  definite,  and 
heterogeneous.  We  have  to  note  how  increasing  social  com- 
plexity conduces  to  increasing  complexity  of  language;  and 
how,  as  a  society  becomes  settled,  its  language  acquires  per- 
manence. The  connexion  between  the  developments  of 
words  and  sentences  and  the  correlative  developments  of 
thought  which  they  aid,  and  which  are  aided  by  them,  has 
to  be  observed:  the  reciprocity  being  trace<l  in  the  increas- 
ing multiplicity,  variety,  exactness,  which  each  helps  the 
other  to  gain.  Progress  in  intelligence,  thus  asso- 
ciated with  progress  in  language,  has  also  to  l)e  treated  as 
acx;ompanying  social  progress;  which,  while  furthering  it, 
is  furthered  by  it.  From  experiences  which  accumulate, 
come  comparisons  leading  to  generalizations  of  simple  kinds. 
Gradually  the  ideas  of  uniformity,  order,  and  cauw*,  Ikh'oui- 
ing  nascent,  gain  clearness  with  each  fresh  truth  eHtablislie^l. 
And  while  there  has  to  be  noted  the  connexion  between  each 
phase  of  science  and  the  concomitant  phase  of  social  life, 
there  have  also  to  be  noted  the  stages  through  which,  within 
the  body  of  science  itself,  there  is  an  advance  from  a  few, 
simple,  incoherent  truths,  to  a  number  of  spcicialized  wriences 
forming  an  aggregate  of  truths  that  are  multitudinous, 
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variedj  exact,  coherent.  The  emotional  modlfica- 

tiona  which  acetjuipany  social  moditications,  both  aa  causes 
and  as  consequence^?,  also  demand  separate  attention,  Be- 
sides observing  the  interactions  of  tlie  sociul  state  and  the 
moral  state,  we  have  to  observe  the  associated  uimliticntion^ 
of  those  moral  codes  in  which  moral  feelings  get  their  inteU 
le^Mual  expression*  The  kind  of  l>ehavionr  which  each  kind 
of  regime  necessitates,  finds  for  itself  a  justification  which 
acquires  an  ethical  character;  and  hence  systems  of  ethica 
mnst  be  dealt  with  in  their  social  dej^endences.  Then 

come  the  groups  of  phenomena  we  call  aesthetic;  which,  a3 
exhibited  in  art-prtKiucts  and  in  the  correlative  sentiments, 
have  to  be  studied  in  their  respective  evolutions  internally 
considered,  and  in  the  relations  of  those  evohitions  to  ac- 
companying social  phenomena.  Diverging  as  they  do  from 
a  common  root,  architecture,  sctilptiire,  painting,  together 
with  dancings  music,  and  poetry,  have  to  be  severally  treated 
as  connected  with  the  political  ami  ecclesiastical  stages,  with 
the  co-existing  phases  of  moral  sentiment,  and  with  the  de- 
grees of  intellectual  advance. 

Finally  %ve  have  to  consider  the  internlepeudence  of 
Btnictures,  and  functions,  and  products,  taken  in  their  to- 
tality.  Among  the^se  many  groups  of  phenomena  there  is  a 
concensus;  and  the  highei^t  achievement  in  Sociology  is 
so  to  grasp  the  vast  heterogeneous  aggregate,  as  to  see  how 
the  character  of  each  group  at  each  stage  is  detennined 
partly  hy  its  own  antecedents  and  partly  by  the  past  and 
present  actions  of  the  rest  upon  it. 


§  211.  But  now  before  trying  to  explain  these  moat  in- 
volved phenoniena,  we  must  learn  by  ins^jM^rtion  the  rela- 
tions of  co-exisrence  and  seqnence  in  which  they  stand  to 
one  another.  By  comparing  s«x'ieties  of  different  kinds, 
and  societies  in  different  stagcj^,  we  mnst  ascertain  what  traits 
of  size,  structure,  function,  etc*^  are  asaociat^Mi     In  oiher 
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words,  before  deductive  interpretation  of  the  general  truths, 
there  must  come  inductive  establishment  of  them. 

Here,  then,  ending  preliminaries,  let  us  examine  the 
facts  of  Sociology,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  into  what  em- 
pirical generalizations  they  may  be  arranged. 


\ 


PART  II. 


THE  INDUCTIONS  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  L 

WHAT   IS   A   SOOIBTT  t 

§  212.  This  question  has  to  be  asked  and  answered  at  the 
outset  Until  we  have  decided  whether  or  not  to  regard  a 
society  as  an  entity;  and  until  we  have  decided  whether,  if 
regarded  as  an  entity,  a  society  is  to  be  classed  as  absolutely 
unlike  all  other  entities  or  as  like  some  others;  our  concep- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  before  us  remains  vague. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  society  is  but  a  collective  name  for 
a  munber  of  individuals.  Carrying  the  controversy  between 
nominalism  and  realism  into  another  sphere,  a  nominalist 
might  affirm  that  just  as  there  exist  only  the  members  of  a 
species,  while  the  species  considered  apart  from  them  has 
no  existence;  so  the  units  of  a  fMxnety  alone  exist,  while  the 
existence  of  the  society  is  but  verbal.  Instancing  a  lecturer's 
audience  as  an  aggregate  which  by  disappearing  at  the  close 
of  the  lecture,  proves  itself  to  be  not  a  thing  but  only  a  cer- 
tain arrangement  of  persons,  he  might  argue  that  the  like 
holds  of  the  citizens  forming  a  nation. 

But  without  disputing  the  other  steps  of  his  argument, 
the  last  step  may  be  denied.  The  arrangement,  temporary 
in  the  one  case,  is  permanent  in  the  other;  and  it  is  the  per- 
manence of  the  relations  among  component  parts  which 
constitutes  the  individuality  of  a  whole  as  distinguished  from 
the  individualities  of  its  parts.  A  mass  broken  into  frag- 
ments ceases  to  be  a  thing;   while,  converselv,  the  stones, 
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brieksj  aocj  wood,  pre^*iously  separate^  become  the  thing 
culled  a  house  if  connected  in  fixed  ways* 

Thua  we  consistently  regard  a  society  as  an  entity,  becausej 
though  formed  of  discrete  units,  a  certain  concreteneas  in 
the  aggregate  of  them  is  implied  by  the  general  persiatence 
of  the  arangements  among  them  throughout  the  area  occu* 
j>ied.  And  it  is  this  trait  which  yields  our  idea  of  a  society, 
FoPj  withholding  the  name  from  an  ever-changing  cluater 
gueh  a8  primitive  men  form^  we  apply  it  only  where  some 
constancy  in  the  distribution  of  parte  has  reaulted  from 
settled  Me. 


§  213.  But  now,  regarding  a  society  as  a  thing,  what  kind 
of  thing  must  we  call  it  i  It  seems  totally  unlike  every  object 
with  which  our  senses  acquaint  U8.  Any  likeness  it  may 
possibly  have  to  other  objectSj  cannot  be  manifest  to  percep- 
tion, hut  can  be  discerned  only  by  reason.  If  the  constant 
relations  among  its  part^  make  it  an  entity;  the  question 
arises  whether  these  constant  relations  among  its  parts  are 
akin  to  the  constant  relations  among  the  parts  of  other  en- 
tities. Between  a  society  and  anything  elsey  the  only  con- 
ceivable resemblance  must  be  one  due  to  paraUdwm  of 
princtpU  in  the  arrangement  qfcowipomnU. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  aggregates  with  which  the 
Bocial  aggregate  may  be  compared— the  inorganic  and  the 
organic.  Are  the  attributes  of  a  society  in  any  way  like 
those  of  a  not-living  body?  or  are  they  in  any  way  like  those 
of  a  living  body?  or  are  they  entirely  unlike  those  of  both! 

The  first  of  these  cjnestions  needs  only  to  be  asked  to  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  A  whole  of  which  the  parts  are 
alive,  cannot,  in  its  general  eharacterSj  he  like  lifeless  wholes. 
The  second  cjnestion,  not  to  he  thus  promptly  answered^ 
is  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  reasons  for  asserting 
that  the  permanent  relations  among  the  parts  of  a  aociety^ 
are  analogoiis  to  the  permanent  relations  among  the  parts 
of  a  living  boily,  we  havp  now  to  consider. 


CHAPTER  n. 

A   80CIETT   IS   AN   OBOANISM. 

§  214.  When  we  say  that  growth  is  common  to  social 
aggregates  and  organic  aggregates,  we  do  not  thus  entirely 
-^  exclude  community  with  inorganic  aggregates.  Some  of 
^  these,  as  crystals,  grow  in  a  visible  manner;  and  all  of  them, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  have  arisen  by  integration  at 
some  time  or  other.  Nevertheless,  compared  with  things  we 
call  inanimate,  living  bodies  and  societies  so  conspicuously 
exhibit  augmentation  of  mass,  that  we  may  fairly  regard  this 
as  characterizing  them  both.  Many  organisms  grow  through- 
out their  lives;  and  the  rest  grow  throughout  considerable 
parts  of  their  lives.  Social  growth  usually  continues  either 
up  to  times  when  the  societies  divide,  or  up  to  times  when 
they  are  overwhelmed. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  trait  by  which  societies  ally  them- 
selves with  the  organic  world  and  substantially  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  inorganic  world. 

§  215.  It  is  also  a  character  of  social  bodies,  as  of  living 
bodies,  that  while  they  increase  in  size  they  increase  in 
structure.  Like  a  low  animal,  the  embryo  of  a  high  one  has 
few  distinguishable  parts;  but  while  it  is  acquiring  greater 
mass,  its  parts  multiply  and  diflFerentiate.  It  is  thus  with  a 
society.  At  first  the  unlikenesses  among  its  groups  of  units 
are  inconspicuous  in  number  and  degree;  but  as  population 
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uugmemtiij  divisions  aod  eubnlivisioDs  become  more  numerous 
and  more  decided.    Further^  in  the  social  organiam  as  in  tlie 
individual  orgaukm,  differentiations  cease  only  with  that 
completion  of  the  type  which  marks  maturity  and  precedes  ^m 
decay.  ^^ 

Though  in  inorganic  aggregates  also,  as  in  the  entire  Solar 
System  and  in  each  of  its  membersj  structural  differeutiation*? 
accompany  the  integrations  j  yet  these  are  so  relatively  slow, 
and  so  relatively  simple,  that  they  may  be  disregarded.  The 
multiplication  of  contrasted  parts  in  bodies  politic  and  in  i 
living  bodiee,  is  so  great  that  it  substantially  constitutes 
another  common  character  which  marks  them  off  from  in- 
organic bodies. 

I  216,  This  community  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  on 
obeerving  that  progressive  differentiation  of  structures  is 
accompanied  by  progressive  differentiation  of  functions* 

The  divisions,  priniaryj  secondary,  and  tertiary,  which 
arise  in  a  developing  animal,  do  not  assume  their  major  and 
minor  unlikenesses  to  no  purpose.  Along  with  diversities 
in  their  shapes  and  compositions  go  diversities  in  the  actions 
they  perform:  they  grow  into  unlike  organs  having  unlike 
dutiea*  Assuming  the  entire  function  of  absorbing  nutria 
ment  at  the  same  time  that  it  takes  on  its  structural  char- 
acters,  the  alimentary  system  becomes  gradually  marked  off 
into  contrasted  pcrrtions;  each  of  which  has  a  special  func- 
tion forming  part  of  the  general  function.  A  limb,  inistru* 
mental  to  locomotion  or  prehension,  acquires  divisions  and 
sub-divisiong  which  perform  their  leading  and  their  $uV 
siiHary  shares  in  this  office.  So  is  it  with  the  parts 

into  which  a  society  divides.  A  dominant  class  arising  doee 
not  simply  become  unlike  the  rest,  but  assumes  control  over 
the  rest;  and  when  this  class  separates  into  the  more  and  the 
less  dominant,  these,  again,  begin  to  discharge  distinct  parts 
of  the  entire  control.  With  the  classes  whose  actions  are 
controlled  it  is  the  ^me.    The  various  groups  into  which  they 
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fall  have  various  occupatiaus:  eat^li  of  sueli  groups  ako, 
witbit)  itself  J  acquiring  minor  contrasts  of  parts  along  with 
minor  contraBtB  of  duties. 

And  here  we  see  more  clearly  bow  the  two  elasaes  of 
things  we  are  comparing,  distinguiiJi  themselves  from  thiogi 
of  other  elasees;  for  euch  cliflferenees  of  structtire  as  alowly^ 
arise  in  inorganic  aggregates,  are  not  accompanied  by  what 
we  can  fairly  call  differences  of  function. 


§  217,   Why  in  a  body  politic  and  in  a  Uring  body>  tJieaej 
unlike  actions  of  unlike  parts  are  properly  regarded  by  us 
m  funetionSj  while  we  cannot  so  regard  the  unlike  actions 
of  unlike  parte  in  an  inorganic  body,  we  shall  perceive  on 
tnming  to  the  next  and  most  distinctive  common  trait 

Evolution  establishes  in  them  both,  not  dLfferencea  simply, 
but  definitely-connected  differences—differences  such  that  I 
each  makei*  the  others  possible.  The  parts  of  an  inorganic 
aggregate  are  so  related  that  one  may  change  greatly  without 
appreciably  affecting  the  reat.  It  ie  otherwise  with  the  parts 
of  an  organic  aggregate  or  of  a  gocial  aggregate.  In  either  of  i 
the^ej  the  changes  in  the  parts  are  mutually  determined^  and 
the  changed  actions  of  the  parts  are  mutually  dependent. 
In  both,  too,  this  mutuality  increases  as  the  evolution 
advances.  The  lowest  type  of  animal  is  all  stomach,  all 
reepiratofy  surface,  all  limb.  Development  of  a  type  having 
appendages  by  which  to  move  about  or  lay  hold  of  food,  can 
take  place  only  if  these  appendage? j  losing  power  to  aba<:»rb 
nutriment  directly  from  surrounding  bodies,  are  supplied 
with  nutriment  by  parts  which  retain  the  power  of  aliaorp- 
tion*  A  respiratory  surface  to  which  the  circnlatiug  flu  id? 
are  brought  to  be  aerated y  can  be  formed  only  on  condition 
that  the  concomitant  loss  of  ability  to  sfupply  itself  with 
materials  for  repair  and  growth,  is  made  good  by  the  develo}*- 
ment  of  a  structure  bringing  these  materials.  Simi- 

larly in  a  si*ci€ty.     Whsit  we  call  with  perfect  propriety 
Its  organization,  necessarily  implies  traits  of  the  same  kind< 
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While  rudimentary,  a  sotnety  h  all  warrior^  all  Imnter,  all 
hiH-builder,  all  tool-maker:  everj  part  fulfils  for  itself  all 
n^ecb^  Progress  to  a  stage  characterized  by  a  pennaneai 
annj^  can  go  on  only  as  there  arise  arrangements  for  supply- 
itig  thiit  army  with  food,  clothes,  and  muuitiom  of  war  by 
the  rest.  If  here  the  population  occupies  itself  solely  vritb 
agrieulture  and  there  with  tmning — if  theise  maniifartiire 
gtMjda  while  those  distribute  them,  it  must  be  on  condition 
that  in  exchange  for  a  special  kind  of  service  rendered  by 
each  part  to  other  parts,  these  other  parts  seyerally  give  due 
proportions  of  their  services. 

This  division  of  labour,  first  dwelt  on  by  poHtieal  econo- 
mists as  a  social  phenomenon,  and  thereupon  recognized  by 
biologists  as  a  phenomenon  of  living  bodies,  which  they 
called  the  *'  physiological  division  of  labour/'  is  that  which 
in  the  society,  as  in  tlie  animal,  makes  it  a  living  whole. 
Scarcely  can  I  emphasize  eoongh  the  tnith  that  in  resi>ect 
of  this  fundamental  trait,  a  social  organism  and  an  indivi- 
dual organiem  are  entimly  alike.  When  we  see  that  in 
a  mammal,  arreating  the  lungs  quickly  bringH  the  heart  to 
a  stand;  that  if  the  stomach  faib  absolutely  in  its  oflfice 
all  ether  parts  by-and-by  cease  to  act;  that  paralysis  of  its 
y\m\m  entails  on  the  ImkIv  at  large  death  fn^ni  want  of  food, 
or  inability  to  escape;  that  loss  of  even  such  small  organs  a^* 
the  eyes,  deprives  the  rest  of  a  service  essential  to  their 
preiicrvation;  we  cannot  but  admit  that  mutnal  dependence 
of  parts  is  an  essential  characteristic-  And  when,  in  a  society, 
we  see  that  the  workers  in  iron  stop  if  the  miners  do  not 
supply  materials;  that  makers  of  clothes  cannot  carry  on 
their  business  in  the  absence  of  those  who  spin  and  weave 
textile  fabrics;  that  the  manufacturing  community  will 
ceafe  to  act  imless  the  food-producing  and  fo<xl-distributing 
agencies  are  acting:  that  the  controlling  powers^  govern- 
mente,  bureaux,  judicial  officers,  police,  must  fail  to  keep 
onler  when  the  necessarie?^  of  life  are  not  supplied  ti>  tlirru  by 
the  parts  kept  in  onler;    \ve  are  t>bligf*<l  to  my  that   this 
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mutual  dependence  of  parts  U  aimikrly  rigomui,  Uolike 
aa  the  two  kinds  of  aggregates  otherwise  are^  they  are  unlike 
in  respect  of  this  fundamental  eharacterj  and  the  characters 
implied  by  it. 

§  218*  How  the  combined  actions  of  mutuallj-depeudent 
parts  constitute  life  of  the  whole,  and  how  there  hence  re- 
sults a  parallelism  between  social  life  and  animal  life,  we 
aee  ftill  more  clearly  on  learning  that  the  life  of  every  visible 
organism  is  constituted  by  the  lives  of  units  too  minute  to 
l>e  seen  by  the  unaided  eye. 

An  tmdeniable  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  elmnge 
order  MysBom^c^ee.  The  spores  or  germs  produced  by  one 
of  these  f onnSp  become  ciliated  monads,  which,  after  a  time  of 
active  locomotion,  change  into  shapes  like  those  of  amo&ba?, 
luoi'e  about,  take  in  nutriment,  grow,  multiply  by  fi^ion. 
Then  these  amcEba-form  individual  swarm  together,  begin 
to  coalesce  into  groups,  and  these  groups  to  coalesce  with 
on©  another:  making  a  niaas  sometimes  barely  visible,  some- 
t  Inies  as  big  as  the  hand .  ThhploMnoffium ,  irregular,  mostly 
reticulated^  and  in  sul>9tanw  gelatinous,  itself  exliibitJi 
movements  of  ita  parts  like  those  of  a  gigantic  rhizopod, 
creeping  slowly  over  surfaces  of  deeaying  matters,  and  even 
up  the  stems  of  plants.  Here,  then,  union  of  many  uiinute 
living  individuals  to  form  a  relatively  vast  aggregate  in 
which  their  individualities  are  apparentiy  lost,  but  the  life 
(if  which  results  from  combination  of  their  lives,  is  demon- 
strable, 

Tn  other  cases,  instead  of  units  which,  originally  discrete, 
lose  rheir  inditidualities  by  aggregation,  we  have  units 
which,  arising  by  multiplication  from  the  same  i^erni,  do 
not  part  company,  but  nevertheless  display  their  separate 
lives  very  clearly.  A  growin^r  sponge  has  its  liomy  fibreii 
dotl^ed  with  a  gelatinous  substance;  and  the  microscope 
abf>ws  this  to  consist  of  moving  monads.  We  cannot  deny 
life  to  the  sponge  as  n  whole,  for  it  showa  us  #ome  corporate 
m 
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actions.  The  outer  amoeba-form  units  partially  lose  their 
indiYidualities  bj  fusiau  into  a  protective  layer  or  skin; 
the  supporting  fraoiework  of  fibres  is  produced  by  the  joint 
agency  of  the  monads;  and  from  their  joint  ageney  ako 
result  those  currents  of  water  which  are  drawn  in  through 
the  smaller  orifices  and  expelled  through  the  larger.  But 
while  there  is  thus  shown  a  feeble  aggregate  life,  the  livi*8 
of  the  myriads  of  comjKjnent  units  are  very  little  sub- 
ordinated; these  unit€  form,  aa  it  were,  a  nation  having 
scarcely  any  sub-division  of  functions.  Or,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Huxley,  *'  the  sponge  representa  a  kind  of  gub- 
aqueous  city,  where  the  people  are  arranged  about  the 
streetB  and  roade,  in  3uch  a  manner,  that  each  can  easily 
appropriate  his  food  from  the  water  a^  it  passes  along.'* 
Again,  in  the  hydroid  polype  Myrioihela^  **  pseudopodial 
processes  are  being  constantly  projected  from  the  walls  of 
the  alimentary  canal  into  its  cavity;  *'  and  these  Dr.  AUman 
reganls  as  processes  from  the  cells  forming  the  walls,  which 
lay  hold  of  alimentary  matter  ju??t  a?  those  of  an  ammba  do. 
The  like  may  be  seen  in  certain  planarian  worms. 

Even  in  the  highest  animals  there  remains  traceable  this 
relation  between  the  aggregate  life  and  the  lives  of  com* 
ponents.  Blood  is  a  liquid  in  which,  along  with  nutritive 
mattersj  circulate  innumerable  living  units — the  blood  oor- 
puscles.  These  have  severally  their  lifehlstories.  During 
its  first  stage  each  of  them,  then  known  as  a  white  cor- 
puscle^  makes  independent  movements  like  those  of  an 
atnceba;  it  **  may  tie  fed  with  coloured  food,  which  will 
then  be  seen  to  have  accumulated  in  the  interior;  "  "  and  in 
some  cases  the  colourless  bloodH?orpusclea  have  actually 
been  seen  to  devour  their  more  diminutive  companions,  the 
red  ones."  Nor  is  this  individual  life  of  the  units  prov- 
able only  where  flotation  in  a  liquid  allows  its  signs  to  l>e 
readily  seen*  Sundry  mucous  surfaces,  as  those  of  the  air 
passage^!,  are  covered  vnxh  what  is  called  ciliated  epithelium 
— a  layer  of  minute  elongated  cells  packed  side  by  side*  and 
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each  bearing  on  its  expoF^d  end  sereral  cilia  continnally  in 
motion.  The  waving:?  of  the«e  cilia  are  essential Ij  like 
tboee  of  the  monads  which  live  in  the  paBsages  rniinmg 
through  a  sponge;  and  just  as  the  joint  action  of  these 
ciliated  sponge-monads  propels  the  eorrent  of  water^  go  does 
the  joint  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium-cells  move  forward 
the  mncoua  secretion  eo%ering  them.  If  there  need&  further 
proof  that  these  epithelium-cells  have  independent  lives,  we 
have  it  in  the  fact  that  when  detached  and  placed  in  a  fit 
menstruum,  they  **  move  about  with  congiderable  rapidity 
for  some  timej  by  the  continued  vibrations  of  the  cilia  with 
w^hich  they  are  furnished/^ 

On  thus  seeing  that  an  ordinary  living  organism  may  be 
regarded  as  a  nation  of  units  which  live  individually,  and 
have  many  of  them  considerable  degrees  of  independence, 
W€  shall  have  the  less  difficulty  in  regardinf  a  nation  of 
human  beings  as  an  organism. 


§  211),  The  relation  between  the  lives  of  the  unita  and  the 
Kfe  of  the  aggregate,  has  a  further  character  common  to 
the  two  cases*  By  a  catastrophe  the  life  of  the  aggregate 
may  be  deetroyet!  without  immediately  destroying  the  lives 
of  all  its  unit^;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  no  catastrophe 
abridges  it,  the  life  of  the  aggregate  is  far  longer  than  the 
lives  of  its  units. 

In  a  cold-blooded  animal,  ciliated  cells  perform  their 
motions  with  perfect  regularity  long  after  the  creature  they 
are  part  of  has  Ijccome  motionless.  Muscular  fibres  retain 
their  power  of  contracting  under  stimulation.  The  cells  of 
iecreting  organs  go  on  pouring  out  their  product  if  blood 
is  artificially  siipplied  to  thenu  And  the  components  of  an 
entire  organ,  as  the  heart,  continue  their  ccM>peration  for 
many  hours  after  itg  detachment*  Similarly,  arrest 

of  those  comraertnal  activities,  governmental  ci>ordxnationg, 
etc.,  which  constitute  the  corporate  life  of  a  nation,  may  be 
caused  J  Bay  by  an  inroad  of  barharians^  without  immediately 
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stopping  the  actioni  of  all  the  unita.  Certain  claases  of 
the^e^  espet'ially  the  widely-diffu&ed  ones  engaged  in  food- 
prociuction,  may  long  survive  and  carry  on  their  individual 
occupations* 

On  the  other  hand^  the  minute  living  elements  composing 
a  developed  animal,  severally  evolve,  play  their  parts,  decAy, 
and  are  replaced,  while  the  animal  as  a  whole  continues* 
In  the  deep  layer  of  the  skin,  cells  are  formed  by  fission 
which,  as  they  enlarge,  aro  thrust  outwards,  and,  becom- 
ing flattened  to  form  the  epidermis^  eventually  exfoliate, 
while  the  younger  ones  l>eneath  take  their  places.  Liver* 
cells,  growing  by  imbibition  of  matters  from  which  they 
separate  tlie  bile,  presently  die,  and  tlieir  vacant  seats  are 
occupied  by  anotlier  generation.  Even  bone,  though  so 
dense  and  seemingly  inert,  is  permeated  by  blood-vessels 
carrying  materials  to  replace  old  components  by  new  ones- 
And  the  replacement,  rapid  in  some  tissues  and  iti  others 
alow,  goes  on  at  such  rate  that  during  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  entire  body,  e^ch  portion  of  it  has  been  many 
times  over  produced  and  destroyed.  Thus  it  is 

also  with  a  society  and  its  imits.  Integrity  of  the  whole 
as  of  each  large  division  is  perennially  maintained,  notwitb* 
standing  the  deatlie  of  component  citizens.  The  fabric  of 
living  persons  whicli,  in  a  manufacturing  town,  produces 
some  commodity  for  national  use^  remains  after  a  century 
as  large  a  fabric,  though  all  the  masters  and  workers  who 
a  century  ago  composed  it  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Kvcii  with  minor  parts  of  this  industrial  structure  the  like 
\uAih.  A  tirm  that  dates  from  past  generations,  still  carrying 
on  business  in  the  name  of  its  founder,  has  had  all  its  mem- 
bers and  employes  changed  one  by  one,  perhaps  several  time^ 
over;  while  the  fimi  has  continued  to  occupy  the  same 
place  and  to  maintain  like  relations  with  buyers  and  sellers. 
Thronghout  we  find  this.  Governing  bodies,  general  and 
\^ml,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  armies,  institution§  of  alt 
orders  da^vu  to  guilds,  clubs,  philanthr^jpic  as3^Jciation9,  etc, 
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ihow  UB  a  eoBtimiitj  cif  life  exceeding  that  of  the  persons 
constituting  them.  Xayj  more,  Aa  part  of  the  iame  laWj  we 
see  that  the  existence  of  the  society  at  large  exceeds  in  dura- 
tion that  of  some  of  thejse  compound  parts.  Private  unions, 
local  public  bodies,  secondary  national  institutions,  towns 
carrying  on  special  indnstrie&,  maj  decajj  while  the  nation, 
uiaiiitaining  its  integrity,  evolves  in  masg  and  stmctnre* 

In  both  caaea,  too^  the  mutua]ly~*lependeut  functions  of 
the  various  divisions,  being  severally  made  up  of  the  actions 
of  many  units,  it  result.*  that  these  units  dying  one  by  one^ 
are  replaced  without  the  function  in  which  they  share  being 
sendbly  affected.  In  a  muscle,  each  sareoiie  element  wear- 
ing out  in  its  tttm,  is  removed  and  a  substitution  made  while 
the  rest  carry  on  their  combined  contraetione  as  usual ;  and 
the  retirement  of  a  public  official  or  death  of  a  shopman, 
perturbs  inappreciably  the  bnsiness  of  the  department,  or 
activity  of  the  industry,  in  which  he  had  a  share. 

Hence  arises  in  the  social  orgamsnif  as  in  the  individual 
organising  a  life  of  the  whole  quite  unlike  the  lives  of  the 
units;  though  it  is  a  life  produced  by  them. 


%  220.  From  these  likenesses  between  the  social  organiam 
and  the  individual  organism,  we  mnst  now  turn  to  an  ex- 
treme unlikene^.  The  parts  of  an  animal  form  a  concrete 
whole;  but  the  parts  of  a  sfK*iety  form  a  whole  which  is  dis- 
crete. While  the  liring  units  comivj^ing  the  one  are  lx*und 
together  in  cloee  contact,  the  living  unite  composing  the 
other  are  free,  are  not  in  contact,  and  are  more  or  less  widely 
dispersed.    How,  then,  can  there  Ik*  any  parallelism ! 

Thongh  this  difference  is  fundamental  and  apparently 
puts  comparison  out  of  the  question,  yet  examination  proves 
it  to  Ik*  lese  tVian  it  teems.  Presently  I  shall  have  to  point 
ont  that  complete  admiBrfon  of  it  consists  with  maintenance 
of  the  alleged  analogy ;  but  we  will  first  observe  how  one  who 
thrmgbt  It  needful «  mi^bt  argue  that  even  in  this  respect 
there  is  a  smaller  contrast  than  a  cursory  glance  shows. 
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He  might  urge  that  the  physically-coherent  body  of  an 
animal  is  not  composed  all  through  of  living  units;  but  that 
it  consists  in  large  measure  of  differentiated  parts  which  the 
vitally  active  parts  have  formedj  and  which  thereafter  be- 
come semi -vital  and  in  some  cases  un- vital.  Taking  bb  an 
example  the  protoplasmic  layer  underlying  the  skin,  he 
luight  say  that  while  this  consists  of  truly  living  units^  the 
cells  produced  in  it,  changing  into  epitbelium  scales^  become 
inert  protective  stnietures;  and  pointing  to  the  insensitivi* 
nails,  hair,  horoB,  etc.,  arising  from  this  layer,  he  mlglH 
show  that  such  partes,  though  components  of  the  organism, 
are  hardly  living  components*  Carrying  out  the  argument, 
he  would  contend  that  elsewhere  in  the  body  there  exist 
9uch  protoplasmic  layers,  from  whicb  grow  the  tissues  com- 
posing the  various  organs^ — layei^  which  alone  remain  fully 
alive,  while  the  structures  evolved  from  them  lose  their 
vitality  in  proportion  as  they  are  specialii^ed :  instancing 
cartilage,  tendon,  and  connective  tissue,  as  showing  this  in 
couBpicuous  ways.  From  all  whicli  he  would  draw  the 
inference  that  though  the  body  forms  a  coherent  whole,  iu 
essential  units,  taken  by  themselves,  form  a  whole  which  is 
coherent  only  throughout  the  protoplasmic  layem 

And  then  would  follow  the  facts  showing  that  the  social 
organism,  rightly  conceived,  h  much  less  discontinuous  than 
it  seems.  He  would  contend  that  as,  in  the  individual 
organism,  we  include  with  the  fully  living  parts,  the  leas 
]i\ing  and  not  living  parts  which  co-operate  in  the  total 
activities;  so,  in  the  social  organism,  we  must  include  not 
only  those  most  highly  T-^talized  units,  the  human  beings, 
who  chif^fly  determine  its  phenomena,  but  also  the  %*arious 
kinds  of  domestic  animals,  lower  in  the  scale  of  life,  which, 
under  the  control  of  man,  co-operate  with  him,  and  even 
those  far  inferior  stnictiire^,  the  plants,  which,  propa- 
gated  by  liuman  agency,  supply  materials  for  animal  and 
human  activities.  Id  defence  of  thb  vie%v  he  would  point 
out  how  largely  these  lower  claasea  of  organisms,  co-existing 
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with  men  in  ioeieties,  affect  the  structures  and  activities  of 
the  societies^ — how  the  traits  of  the  pastoral  type  depend  on 
the  natures  of  the  creatures  reared;  and  how  in  settled 
societies  the  plants  producing  food,  materials  for  textile 
fabrics,  etc»^  determine  certain  kinds  of  social  arrangements 
jiod  actions.  After  which  he  might  in^i^t  thaf  since  the 
physical  characters^  mental  natures,  and  daily  doings,  of 
the  human  units,  are,  in  part,  moulded  by  relations  to  theise 
animals  and  vegetals^  wbicb^  liWng  by  their  aid  and  aiding 
them  to  live,  enter  so  much  into  social  life  as  even  to  be 
cared  for  by  legislation,  these  lower  forms  cannot  rightly  be 
excluded  from  the  conception  of  the  social  organism.  Hence 
would  come  his  conclusion  that  whan,  with  human  beings, 
are  incorporated  the  letss  vitalized  beings,  animal  and  ve^taU 
covering  the  surface  occupied  by  the  society,  there  results  an 
aggregate  having  a  continuity  of  parts  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  an  individual  organism;  and  which 
U  also  like  it  in  being  composed  of  local  aggregations  of 
highly  vitalised  units,  imbedded  in  a  vast  aggregation  of 
units  of  various  lower  degrees  of  vitality,  which  are,  in  a 
sense,  produced  by,  modified  by,  and  arranged  by,  the  higher 
units. 

But  without  accepting  this  view,  and  admitting  that  the 
discreteness  of  the  social  organism  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  concreteness  of  the  individual  organism^  the 
objection  may  still  be  adequately  met, 


§  221-  Though  coherence  among  its  parts  is  a  pre- 
requiaite  to  that  co-operation  by  which  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual organism  is  carried  on ;  and  though  the  merabera  of 
a  social  organism,  not  forming  a  concrete  whole,  cannot  main- 
tain co-operation  by  means  of  physical  influences  directly 
propagated  from  part  to  part;  yet  they  can  and  ilo  main- 
tain co-operation  by  another  agency.  Not  in  contact,  tliey 
neverthele^  affect  one  another  through  intervening  ^paccii, 
both  by  emotioned   language  and  by  the  language,  oral 
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and  written,  nf  the  intellect*  For  carrying  on  mutually- 
dependent  aetionsj  it  i&  requidte  that  impulseg^  adjuateti 
in  iheir  kindg^  amounts,  and  times,  shall  be  conveyed  from 
part  to  part.  Thie  requidte  ie  fulfilled  in  living  bodies  by 
molecular  waves,  that  are  indefinitely  diffused  in  low  types, 
and  in  high  types  are  carried  along  definite  channels  (the 
function  of  which  has  been  gignificantly  called  inter- 
nmmal).  It  is  fulfilled  in  societies  by  the  signs  of  feelings 
and  though ts»  conveyed  from  person  to  person;  at  fijst  in 
vague  ways  and  only  through  §hort  dietancea,  but  afterwards 
more  definitely  and  through  greater  distances.  That  is  to 
say  J  the  inter-n  uncial  f unction  ^  not  achievable  by  atimuli 
physically  transferred,  i&  nevertheless  achieved  by  language 
— emotional  and  intellectual* 

That  mutual  dependence  of  parts  which  constitntes  organ- 
ization is  thus  efrectnaUy  established.  Though  discrete 
instead  of  concrete,  the  social  aggregate  is  rendered  a  living 
whole- 

§  222*  But  now,  on  ptirimng  the  course  of  thought 
opened  by  this  objection  and  the  answer  to  it,  we  arrive  at 
an  implied  contrast  of  great  significance — a  contrast  funda- 
mentally affecting  our  idea  of  the  ends  to  be  achieved  by 
social  life. 

Though  the  discreteness  of  a  social  organism  does  not 
prevent  eub-division  of  fimctions  and  mutual  dependence  of 
parte,  yet  it  does  prevent  that  differentiation  by  which  one 
part  becomes  an  organ  of  feeling  and  thotight,  while  other 
parts  become  insensitive.  High  animate  of  whatever  cla^ 
are  distinguished  from  low  ones  by  complex  and  well-inte- 
grated nervous  systems.  While  in  inferior  types  the  minute 
scattered  ganglia  may  be  said  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  other 
structures,  the  concentrated  ganglia  in  superior  types  are 
the  structures  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  rest  may  be  said  to 
exist.  ThoTigli  a  developed  nervous  system  so  directs  the 
actions  of  the  whole  body  as  to  preserve  its  integrity;   yet 
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the  welfare  of  the  nervous  ejstem  k  the  ultimate  object  of 
all  these  actions :  damage  to  any  other  organ  being  aerioud  in 
proportion  m  it  immediatelj  or  remotely  eotaik  that  pain 
or  lose  of  pleasure  which  the  oervouf  system  suffeiB.  But 
the  diBcreteness  of  a  society  negatives  differentiations  car- 
ried  to  this  extreme.  In  an  individual  organism  the  minute 
living  imitSj  most  of  them  permanently  localised,  growing 
up,  working,  reproducing,  and  djing  away  in  their  respective 
places,  are  in  successive  generations  moulded  to  tlieir 
respective  functioned  so  that  some  become  specially  sentient 
and  others  entirely  ini^entient.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  a 
social  organism.  The  units  of  this,  out  of  contact  and  much 
less  rigidly  held  in  their  relative  positions^  cannot  be  so  much 
differentiated  as  to  become  feelingless  units  and  units  which 
monopolize  feeling.  There  are, 

indeed,  traces  of  such  a  differentiation.  Human  bein^  are 
unlUce  in  the  amounts  of  sensation  and  emotion  producible 
in  them  by  like  causes:  here  callousness,  here  susceptibility, 
is  a  charftcteriatie.  The  mechanically-working  and  hard* 
living  unite  are  less  sensitive  than  the  mentally-working 
and  more  protected  units.  But  while  tlie  regulative  struc- 
tures of  the  aoeial  organism  tend,  like  thfmt  of  the  individual 
organism,  to  become  specialised  m  seats  of  feeling,  the 
tendency  is  checked  by  want  of  that  physical  cohesion  which 
brings  fixity  of  function;  and  it  is  also  checked  by  the  con- 
tinued need  for  feeling  m  the  meehamcally-working  units 
for  the  due  discharge  of  their  functions. 

Hence,  theji^  a  cardinal  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of 
organisms.  In  the  one,  consciousness  is  concentrated  in  a 
small  part  of  the  aggregate.  In  the  other,  it  is  diffujsed 
throughout  the  aggregate:  all  the  units  posses  the  capaci* 
ties  for  happiness  and  misery,  if  not  in  equal  degrees,  stilt 
m  degree®  that  approximate.  A%  then,  there  ia^no^ social 
sc*Tt^-^^"ri.  the  welfare  of  the  aggregate,  considered  apart 
f r^  liT^he  units^  is  not  an  end  to  be  sought      The 

soeietj^  exists  for  the  ben^i  o^  its  merobere;  not  its  mem- 
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bers  for  the  benefit  of  the  society.  It  hm  ever  to  be 
remembered  that  great  a^  may  be  the  eflfort^  made  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  body  politic,  jet  the  claims  of  the  body 
politic  are  nothing  in  themselv^es,  and  become  something 
only  in  so  far  m  they  embody  the  claims  of  ita  component 
individuals. 

g  223*  From  thia  last  consideration,  which  is  a  digression 
rather  than  a  part  of  the  argument^  let  us  now  return  and 
sura  up  the  reasons  for  regarding  a  society  as  an  organism. 

It  iindergoea  continuous  growth.  As  it  grows,  its  parti 
become  unlike:  it  exhibits  increase  of  structure.  The  un- 
like parts  sLmultaneoualy  assume  activities  of  unlike  kindi. 
These  activities  are  not  simply  different,  but  their  differ- 
ences are  so  related  as  tu  make  one  another  posaible.  The 
reciprocal  aid  thm  given  causes  mutual  dependence  of  the 
parta  And  the  mutually-deijendent  parts,  living  by  and  for 
otic  another,  fonu  an  aggregate  constituted  on  the  same 
general  principle  a§  is  an  individual  organism.  The  analogy 
of  a  society  to  an  organism  becomes  still  clearer  on  learning 
that  every  organism  of  appreciable  sijse  is  a  society;  and  on 
further  learning  that  in  both,  the  lives  of  the  units  continue 
for  some  time  if  the  life  of  the  aggregate  is  suddenly  arrested, 
wldle  if  the  aggregate  is  not  destroyed  by  violence^  its  life 
greatly  exceeds  in  duration  the  lives  of  its  units.  Though 
the  two  are  contrasted  as  respectively  discrete  and  concrete^ 
and  though  there  results  a  difference  in  the  ends  subserved 
by  the  organisation,  there  does  not  result  a  difference  in  the 
laws  of  the  organization:  the  required  mutual  influences  of 
the  parts,  not  transmissible  in  a  direct  way,  beings  in  a 
society,  transmitted  in  an  indirect  way. 

Having  thus  considered  in  their  most  general  forms  thfe 
reasons  for  regarding  a  society  as  an  organism,  we  are 
prepared  for  following  out  the  comparison  in  detaiL 
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§  224.  Societies,  like  living  bodies,  begin  as  germs — 
originate  from  masses  which  are  extremely  minute  in  com- 
parison with  the  masses  some  of  them  eventuallj  reach. 
That  out  of  small  wandering  hordes  have  arisen  the  largest 
societies,  is  a  conclusion  not  to  be  contested.  The  imple- 
ments of  pre-historic  peoples,  ruder  even  than  existing 
savages  use,  imply  absence  of  those  arts  by  which  alone 
great  aggregations  of  men  are  made  possible.  Religious 
ceremonies  that  survived  among  ancient  historic  races, 
pointed  back  to  a  time  when  the  progenitors  of  those  races 
had  flint  knives,  and  got  fire  by  rubbing  together  pieces  of 
wood;  and  must  have  lived  in  such  small  clusters  as  are 
alone  possible  before  the  rise  of  agriculture. 

The  implication  is  that  bv  integrations,  direct  and  indirect, 
there  have  in  course  of  time  been  produced  social  aggregates 
a  million  times  in  size  the  aggregates  which  alone  existed  in 
the  remote  past.  Here,  then,  is  a  growth  reminding  us, 
by  its  degree,  of  growth  in  living  bodies. 

§  225.  Between  this  trait  of  organic  evolution  and  the 

answering  trait  of  super-organic  evolution,  there  is  a  further 

parallelism:   the  prrowths  in  aggregates  of  different  classes 

are  extremely  various  in  their  amounts. 
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Glancing  over  the  entire  assemblage  of  aniniM]  types,  we 
flee  that  the  members  of  one  large  clase,  the  Protozoa^  rarely 
inercaee  beyond  that  mieroscopic  size  with  which  every 
higher  animal  begftis.  Among  the  multitiiJinoua  kinds  of 
Cid^nteratay  the  masses  range  from  that  of  the  gmall  Hydra 
to  that  of  the  large  Medusa.  The  aunulo^e  and  molluscous 
types,  respectively  SE^how  us  immense  contrasts  LnHtween  their 
superior  and  inferior  members.  And  the  vertebrate  animals, 
much  larger  on  the  average  than  the  rest,  diisplay  among 
themselves  enormous  differences. 

Kindred  nnlikenesses  of  size  strike  ne  when  we  contem- 
plate the  entire  assemblage  of  human  societies.  Scattered 
over  many  regions  there  are  minute  hordes — still  extant 
samples  of  the  primordial  type  of  society.  We  have  Wood- 
Veddahs  living  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  only  now  and  then 
aaeembling;  we  have  Bushmen  wandering  about  in  familieB, 
and  forming  largiir  groups  but  oc^casionally;  we  have 
Fuegians  clustered  by  the  dozen  or  the  j^core.  Triljea 
of  Auetraliansj  of  Taamanians,  of  Andanianese,  are  variable 
within  the  limits  of  perhaps  twenty  to  iifty.  And  similarly, 
if  the  region  is  iuhospitablej  as  with  the  Esquimaux,  or  if 
the  arts  of  life  are  undeveloped,  as  with  the  l)igger*Indians> 
or  if  adjacent  higher  races  are  obstacles  to  growth,  as  with 
Indian  IlilRribes  like  the  Juangs,  this  limitation  to  primi- 
tive mze  continues.  Where  a  fniitful  mW  affords  much 
food,  and  where  a  more  settled  life,  leading  to  agriculture^ 
again  increases  the  supply  of  food,  we  meet  with  larger 
social  aggregates:  instance  those  in  the  Polynesian  Islands 
and  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  Here  a  hundred  or  two,  here 
several  thousands,  here  many  thousands,  are  held  together 
more  or  less  completely  as  one  mass.  And  then  in  the 
higheat  sociti^,  instead  of  partially-aggregated  thousands^ 
we  have  completely-aggregated  millions. 


§  220*  The  growths  of  individual  and  social  organisms  are 
allied  in  another  respect*     In  each  case  sijse  augments  bj 
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two  proceaeea,  which  go  on  3ometinie3  separately,  sometimes 
together.  There  is  increase  bj  simple  multiplication  of 
ttnits,  eauging  enlargement  of  the  group;  there  is  Increase 
by  union  of  groups,  and  again  by  union  of  groupa  of  groups. , 
The  first  parallelism  is  too  simple  to  need  illustration;  but 
the  facts  which  show  us  the  second  must  l>e  set  forth. 

Organic  integration,  treatal  of  at  length  in  the /^reWijp&Sf  j 
ofMhologif^  %%  ISO— 211,  must  be  here  summarized  to  makd 
the  comparison  intelligible.    The  compounding  and  re-eom- 
pounding,  as  shown  ub  throughout  the  vegetal  kingdom,  may 
be  taken  first,  as  most  easily  followed.  Plants  of 

the  lowest  orders  are  minute  cells,  some  kinds  of  which  in 
their  myriads  colour  stagnant  waters^  and  others  compose  the 
green  films  on  damp  surfaces.  By  clusterings  of  such  cells 
ar^  formed  small  threads,  disc^,  globes,  etc,;  as  well  as  amor- 
phous mits^s  and  laminated  masses.  One  of  these  \m\ 
(called  a  thallufi  when  scarcely  at  all  differentiated,  as  in  a 
sea-weed,  and  called  a  frond  in  cryptogams  that  have  some 
structure),  is  an  extensive  but  simple  group  of  the  proto- 
phytes  first  named.  Temporarily  united  in  certain  low 
cryptogams,  fronds  become  permanently  united  in  higher 
cr>7»togami;  then  forming  a  series  of  foliar  surfaces  joined 
by  a  creeping  stem*  Out  of  tVis  comes  the  phsenogamic  axis — 
a  shix>t  with  its  foliar  organs  or  leaves.  That  is  to  say,  there 
\%  now  a  permanent  cluster  of  clusters.  And  tiien,  as  these 
axes  develop  lateral  ax^,  and  as  these  again  branch,  the  com- 
[munding  advances  to  higher  stages.  In  the  animal- 

kingdom  the  like  happens;  though  in  a  less  regular  and  more 
disguised  manner.  Tlie  smallest  animal,  like  the  smallest 
plant,  is  essentially  a  minute  group  of  living  inoleciiles* 
There  are  many  forms  and  stages  showing  us  the  cluster^ 
ing  of  such  smallest  animals*  Sometimes,  m  in  the  com- 
pound V&Hic^Jm  and  in  the  Sponge^  their  individmilities 
are  scarcely  at  all  masked;  but  as  evolution  of  the  compo- 
site acjirrcffate  advances,  the  individualities  of  the  component 
aggregates  become  lese  distinct.     In  some    Cmlmieraict^ 
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though  they  retain  considerable  independeiicej  which  they 
ahow  by  ttioving  about  like  Amtx^  when  eeparated^  they 
have  their  individii  all  ties  loainlj  merged  in  that  of  the  ag- 
gregate formed  of  them :  instance  the  common  Hydra*  Ter- 
tiary aggregates  similarly  result  from  the  massing  of  sec- 
ondary ones*  Sundry  modes  and  phases  of  the  process  are 
observable  among  ecelenterate  types.  There  is  the  branched 
hydroid,  in  which  the  individual  polypes  preserve  their 
identiljes,  and  the  polypidom  merely  holds  them  together; 
and  there  are  forms^  such  as  Vdelia^  in  which  the  polypes 
have  been  so  modified  and  fused,  that  their  individualities 
were  long  unrecognized.  Again,  among  the  MoUnscoida  we 
have  feebly-united  tertiary  aggregates  in  the  Salj^dm ;  while 
we  have,  in  the  SotryUidm^  masses  in  which  the  tertiary 
aggregate,  greatly  consolidated,  obscures  the  individualities 
of  the  sec-ondary  aggregate?.  So,  too,  is  it  with  certain 
annuloid  types;  and,  as  I  have  sought  to  show,  with  the 
Anmdma  genemlly*     {Prin,  €f  Biol,^  §  205.) 

ScK-ial  growth  prfioeeds  by  an  analogoxis  compounding  and 
je-compoundiug.  The  primitive  social  group,  Uke  the  primi- 
tive group  of  living  molecules  with  which  organic  evolution 
begins,  never  attains  any  considerable  size  by  simple  increase. 
Where,  as  among  Fuegians,  the  supplies  of  wild  food  yielded 
by  an  inclement  habitat  will  not  enable  more  than  a  score  or 
eo  to  live  in  the  same  place — where,  as  among  Andamaneae, 
limited  to  a  strip  of  shore  hacked  by  impenetrable  bush, 
forty  IS  alK>tit  the  number  of  individuaJs  who  can  find  prey 
without  going  too  far  from  their  temporary  abode — where, 
as  among  Bushmen,  wandering  over  barren  tracts,  small 
hordes  are  alone  possible,  and  even  families  '*  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  separate,  since  the  same  spot  will  not  afford  suf- 
ficient sustenance  for  all;  *'  we  have  extreme  instances 
of  the  limitation  of  simple  groups,  and  the  formation  of 
migrating  groups  when  the  limit  is  paseed*  Even  in  tole^ 
ably  productive  habitats*  fission  of  the  groups  i^  eventually 
necessitated  in  a  kindred  manner.    Spreading  m  its  number 
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mereaacB,  a  prijnitive  tribe  presently  reaches  a  diffusion  at 
which  its  parts  become  iiieoherent ;  and  it  then  gnidimUy 
separates  into  tritjes  that  become  distinct  aa  fast  m  their 
continually *cH verging  dialects  pass  into  different  langtiage 
Often  nothing  further  happens  than  repetition  of  thia.  Con- 
flicts of  tribesj  dwindling^  or  extinctions  of  gome,  growths 
and  spontaneous  divisions  of  otherss,  (*ontinue.  The 

formation  of  a  larger  society  results  only  by  the  joining  of 
snch  am&ller  societies;  which  occurs  without  obliterating  the 
divigione  previously  catised  by  sej^arations.  This  pr<xte«d  may 
be  seen  now  going  on  among  uncivilized  races,  as  it  once 
went  on  among  the  aiicestorB  of  the  civilized  races.  Instead 
of  absolute  ixtdependence  of  small  hordes,  such  as  the  lowestJ 
savages  show  us,  more  advanced  savages  show  us  slight"' 
cohesions  among  larger  hordes.  In  North  America  each  of 
the  three  great  tribes  of  Comanches  consista  of  various 
bands,  having  such  feeble  combination  only,  as  results  from 
the  personal  character  of  the  great  chief*  So  of  the  Dakotahs 
tber^  are,  according  to  Burton,  seven  pnncipaj  hands,  each 
including  minor  bands,  nunibering  altogether,  aC(;ordiiig  to 
Catlin^  forty-two.  And  in  like  manner  the  tive  Iroquois 
nations  had  severally  eight  tribes.  Closer  tmions  of  thess^ 
slightly  ^coherent  original  groups  arise  under  favourable  con- 
ditions; but  they  only  now  and  then  become  permanent,  A 
common  form  of  the  process  is  that  described  by  Maaoti  as 
occurring  among  the  Karens,  *'  Each  village,  with  ita  scant 
domtiin^  is  an  independent  stat^,  and  every  chief  a  prince; 
but  now  and  then  a  little  Napoleon  arises,  who  suMues  a 
Mngdom  to  himself,  and  builds  up  an  emjiire.  The  dyuti?* 
ties,  however,  last  only  with  the  controlling  mind."  The 
like  happens  in  Africa.  Livingstone  says — *^  Formerly  all 
the  Maganja  were  united  tinder  the  government  of  their 
great  Chief,  Undi;  .  .  *  but  after  Undi's  death  it  fell  to 
piaeea.  *  .  *  This  has  been  the  inevitable  fate  of  every 
African  Empire  from  time  imraemoriaL*'  Only  occasionally 
doei  there  result  a  compound  social  aggregate  that  endures 
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for  a  considefftble  period,  bb  Dahomey  or  as  Ashantee, 
which  is  ^^  an  assemblage  of  states  owing  a  kind  of  feudal 
obedience  to  the  »o%'ereigii/'  The  bistoriea  of  Madagascar 
and  of  sundry  Poljoesian  islands  also  display  theae  transi- 
tory compound  groups,  out  of  which  at  length  come  in  some 
Ciisee  permanent  ones.  During  the  earliest  times  of  the 
extinct  civilized  races,  like  stages  were  pa^ed  through.  In 
the  wordB  of  Maspero,  Egypt  was  '^  divided  at  first  into 
a  great  number  of  tribes^  which  at  several  points  simul- 
taneously began  to  establish  small  independent  states,  every 
one  of  which  had  it^s  laws  and  its  worship*"  The  iiompound 
groups  of  Greeks  first  formed,  were  those  minor  ones  result- 
ing from  the  subjugation  of  weaker  towTis  by  stronger  neigh- 
bouring town^.  And  in  Northern  Europe  during  pagan  days, 
the  numerous  German  tribes,  each  with  its  cantonal  divisions^ 
illustrated  this  second  atage  of  aggregation.  After 

such  compound  societiea  are  conaolidated^  repetition  of  the 
process  on  a  larger  scale  produces  doubly-compound  societies; 
which,  usually  cohering  but  feebly,  become  in  some  casee 
quite  coherent,  Maspero  infers  that  the  Egyptian  nomea 
de^ribed  above  as  resulting  from  integrations  of  tribes, 
coalesced  into  the  two  great  principalities,  Upper  Egypt  and 
Lower  Egypt,  which  were  eventually  united;  the  small 
states  becoming  provinces.  The  boasting  records  of  Meso- 
potamian  kings  similarly  show  us  this  union  of  unions 
going  on,  Soj  too,  In  Greece  the  integration  at  first  occur- 
ring locally,  began  afterwards  to  combine  the  minor  societies 
into  two  confederacies*  During  Roman  days  there  arose  for 
defensive  purposes  federations  of  tribes,  which  eventually 
consolidated;  and  subsequently  these  were  compounded 
into  still  larger  aggregates.  Before  and  after  the  Christian 
era,  the  like  happened  throughout  Northern  Europe,  Then 
after  a  period  of  vagiie  and  varying  combinations,  there 
came,  in  later  times,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  French  history, 
ft  massing  of  small  feudal  tt^rritoriei^  into  provinces,  and  a 
subsequent  maasing  of  these  into  kingdoms. 
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So  that  in  both  organic  and  super-organic  growths,  we  see 
a  process  of  compounding  and  re-compounding  carried  to 
various  stages.  In  both  cases,  after  some  consolidation  of 
the  smallest  aggregates  there  comes  the  process  of  forming 
larger  aggregates  by  union  of  them;  and  in  both  cases  re- 
petition of  this  process  makes  secondary  aggregates  into 
tertiary  ones. 

§  227.  Organic  growth  and  super-organic  growth  have 
yet  another  analogy.  As  above  said,  increase  by  multipli- 
cation of  individuals  in  a  group,  and  increase  by  union  of 
groups,  may  go  on  simultaneously;  and  it  does  this  in  both 
cases. 

The  original  clusters,  animal  and  social,  are  not  only 
small,  but  they  lack  density.  Creatures  of  low  types  occupy 
large  spaces  considering  the  small  quantities  of  animal  sub- 
stance they  contain ;  and  low-type  societies  spread  over  areas 
that  are  wide  relatively  to  the  numbers  of  their  component 
individuals.  But  as  integration  in  animals  is  shown  by  con- 
centration as  well  as  by  increase  of  bulk;  so  that  social 
integration  which  results  from  the  clustering  of  clusters,  is 
joined  with  augmentation  of  the  number  contained  by  each 
cluster.  If  we  contrast  the  sprinklings  in  regions  inhabited 
by  %vild  tribes  with  the  crowds  filling  equal  regions  in 
Europe;  or  if  we  contrast  the  density  of  population  in 
England  under  the  Heptarchy  with  its  present  density;  we 
see  that  besides  the  growth  produced  by  union  of  groups 
there  has  gone  on  interstitial  growth.  Just  as  the  higher 
'\nimal  has  become  not  only  larger  than  the  lower  but  more 
solid ;  so,  too,  has  the  higher  society. 

Social  growth,  then,  equally  with  the  growth  of  a  living 
body,  shows  us  the  fundamental  trait  of  evolution  under  a 
twofold  aspect.  Tnteecration.is  displayed  both  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  larger  mass,  and  in  the  progress  of  such  mass 
towards  that  oohororu^o  due  to  closeness  of  parts. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  there  is  a  model  of  social 
81 
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growth  to  which  organic  growth  affords  no  parallel — that 
caused  by  the  migration  of  units  from  one  society  to  an- 
other. Among  many  primitive  groups  and  a  few  developed 
ones,  this  is  a  considerable  factor;  but,  generally,  its  effect 
bears  so  small  a  ratio  to  the  effects  of  growth  by  increase  of 
population  and  coalescence  of  groups,  that  it  does  not  much 
qualify  the  analogy. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

SOCIAL   8TBUOTUBB8. 

§  228.  In  societies,  as  in  living  bodies,  increase  of  maaa 
is  habitually  accompanied  by  increase  of  structure.  Along 
with  that  integration  which  is  the  primary  trait  of  evolu- 
tion, both  exhibit  in  high  degrees  the  secondary  trait, 
diflFerentiation. 

The  association  of  these  two  characters  in  animals  was 
described  in  the  Principles  of  Biology y  §  44.  Excluding 
certain  low  kinds  of  them  whose  activities  are  little  above 
those  of  plants,  we  recognized  the  general  law  that  large 
aggregates  have  high  organizations.  The  qualifications 
of  this  law  which  go  along  with  differences  of  medium, 
of  habitat,  of  type,  are  numerous;  but  when  made 
they  leave  intact  the  truth  that  for  carrying  on  the  com- 
bined life  of  an  extensive  mass,  involved  arrangements  are 
required.  So,  too,  is  it  with  societies.     As  we 

progress  from  small  groups  to  larger;  from  simple  groups  to 
compound  groups;  from  compound  groups  to  doubly  com- 
pound ones;  the  unlikenesses  of  parts  increase.  The  social 
aggregate,  homogeneous  when  minute,  habitually  gains  in 
heterogeneity  along  with  each  increment  of  growth;  and  to 
reach  great  size  must  acquire  great  complexity.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  leading  stages. 

Naturally  in  a  state  like  that  of  the  Cayaguas  or  Wood- 
Indians  of  South  America,  so  little  social  that  "  one  family 
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lives  at  a  dbtance  from  another,''  social  organization  ia 
impoBsible;  and  even  where  there  is  some  alight  associa- 
tion of  faiiiilieSj  organization  doea  not  arise  while  they 
are  few  and  wandering.  Groups  of  Eiquimaux,  of  Aus* 
tralians,  of  Bushmen,  of  Fuegians,  are  without  even  that 
prmiarj  contrast  of  parts  implied  by  settled  chieftainship. 
Their  members  are  subject  to  uo  control  but  such  as  ia 
temporarily  acquired  by  the  stronger,  or  more  cunning,  or 
more  experienced :  not  even  a  permanent  nuclem  ia  present. 
Habitually  where  larger  simple  groups  eKist,  we  find  iome 
kind  of  head.  Though  not  a  imiform  rule  (for,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  the  genesis  of  a  eoutrolling  agency  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  social  activities)^  this  is  a  general  rule* 
The  headless  clusters,  wholly  ungoverned,  are  incoherent, 
and  separate  before  they  acquire  considerable  sizes ;  but  along 
with  maintenance  of  an  aggregate  approaching  to,  or  exceed- 
ing^ a  hundred,  we  ordinarily  find  a  simple  or  compound 
ruling  agency — one  or  more  men  claiming  and  exercisiDg 
authority  that  is  natural,  or  supernatural,  or  both.  This  is 
the  first  social  differentiation.  Soon  after  it  there 

frequently  comes  another,  tending  to  form  a  division  be- 
tween regulative  and  operative  parta.  In  the  lowest  tribes 
thia  is  rudely  represented  only  by  the  contrast  in  ataiu^ 
between  the  sexes:  the  men,  haWng  unchecked  control, 
carry  on  auch  external  activities  as  the  tribe  shows  ua, 
chiefly  in  war;  while  the  women  are  made  drudges  who 
perform  the  less  skille^i  parts  of  the  process  of  sustentation. 
But  that  tribal  growth,  and  establishment  of  chieftainship^ 
which  gives  military  superiority,  presently  causes  enlarge- 
ment of  the  operative  part  by  adding  captives  to  it.  This 
begins  unobtrusively*  While  in  l»attle  the  men  are  killed, 
and  often  afterwards  eaten,  the  non-combatants  are  enslaved. 
Patagonians,  for  example,  makes  slaves  of  women  and  chil- 
dren taken  in  war.  Later,  and  especially  when  cannibalism 
ceases,  comes  the  enslavement  of  male  captives;  whence 
results,  in  some  case^,  an  operative  part  clearly  marked  off 
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from  the  Tegtilative  part*  Among  f  iie  ('ljin<x)ks,  **  slaves  do 
lill  the  laborioiifi  work,"  We  read  tliat  the  Beluchi,  avoiding 
the  hard  labour  of  cultivatioiij  impose  it  on  the  Jutts,  the 
aneietit  inhabitaBta  whom  they  hare  subjugated.  Beecham 
aaye  it  is  usual  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  make  the  tilaves  clear 
the  ground  for  cultivation,  And  among  the  Felatahs  *' slaves 
lire  nutueroui^:  the  ujale?  are  employed  in  weaving,  collecting 
wood  or  gra£^,  or  on  any  either  kind  of  work;  some  of  the 
women  are  engaged  in  spinning  ...  in  preparing  the  yarn 
for  the  loom  J  others  iu  pounding  and  ginnding  com,  etc," 

Along  with  that  inc^rease  of  masa  caused  by  union  of 
priinary  gc^eial  aggregates  into  a  secondary  one,  a  further 
unlikeneas  of  part^  arises.  The  holding  together  of  the  com- 
pound cluHler  implies  a  head  of  the  whole  as  well  as  heads  of 
the  parts;  and  a  differentiation  analogous  to  that  which 
originally  produced  a  chief,  now  produces  a  chief  of  chiefs. 
Sometimes  the  combination  is  made  for  defence  against  a 
cornmon  foe,  and  sometimes  it  results  from  coofjuest  by  one 
tribe  of  the  rest  In  this  last  case  the  predominant  tribe,  in 
maintaining  iti?  mipremacy,  develops  more  highly  its  miH-* 
tary  character:  thus  becoming  imUke  the  others* 

After  such  clusters  of  clusters  have  been  so  conaolidated 
that  their  united  powers  can  be  wielded  by  one  governing 
agency,  there  come  alliances  with,  or  subjugations  of,  other 
clusters  of  clusters^  ending  from  time  to  time  in  coalescence, 
Wlien  this  happens  there  results  still  greater  complexity  in 
the  governing  agency,  with  its  king,  local  rulers,  and  petty 
chiefs;  and  at  the  same  timCj  there  arise  more  marked 
divisions  of  claeeefr — military,  priestly,  slave,  etc.  Clearly, 
then,  complication  of  structure  accompanit*!?  increase  of  mass. 


I  229<  This  increase  of  heterogeneity,  which  in  both 
classes  of  aggregates  goes  along  %vith  growth,  presents  an- 
other trait  in  common.  Beyond  imlikenesses  of  parts  due  to 
development  of  the  co-ordinating  agencies,  there  presently 
follow  nnllkenesses  among  the  agencies  co-ordinated^ — tha 
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organs  of  alimeutation^  etx*.,  in  the  one  case,  and  the  indus- 
trial stmctiires  in  the  other, 

Wlien  animal-aggregates  of  the  lowest  order  unite  to 
form  one  of  a  higher  order,  and  when,  again,  these  secondary 
aggregates  are  compounded  into  tertiarj"  aggregates^  each 
component  ie  at  fij^t  similar  to  the  other  components;  but 
in  I  he  course  of  evolution  dissimilarities  arise  and  become 
more  and  more  decided.  Among  the  C(jdeniera£a  the  stagea 
are  clearly  indicated.  From  the  sides  of  a  common  hydra, 
bud  out  young  onea  which^  when  fully  developed,  separate 
from  their  parent*  In  the  compound  hydroids  the  young 
polypes  produced  in  like  manner,  remain  permanently 
attached^  and,  themselves  repeating  the  process,  presently 
form  a  branched  aggregate.  When  the  members  of  the  com* 
pound  group  lead  similar  and  almost  independent  livesj  as 
in  various  rooted  genera,  they  remain  similar;  save  those 
of  them  which  become  reproductive  organs.  But  in  the 
floating  and  swimming  clusters,  formed  by  a  kindred  process, 
the  differently-conditioned  members  become  different,  while 
assuming  different  functions.  It  is  thus  with  the 

minor  social  groups  combined  into  a  major  social  group* 
Each  tribe  originally  had  within  itself  such  feebly-marked 
industrial  divisions  as  sufficed  for  its  low  kind  of  life;  and 
these  were  like  those  of  each  other  tribe.  Bnt  tmion  facili- 
tates exchange  of  commodities;  and  if,  as  mostly  happens^ 
the  component  tribes  severally  occupy  localities  favour- 
al>le  to  unlike  kinds  of  production,  unlike  occupations  are 
initiated,  and  there  result  unlikenesses  of  industrial  struc- 
tures»  Even  between  tribes  not  united,  as  those  of  Australia^ 
l>aTler  of  products  furnished  by  their  respective  habitats 
goes  on  so  long  as  war  does  not  hinder.  And  evidently 
when  there  is  reached  such  a  stage  of  integration  as  in 
Madagascar*  or  m  in  the  chief  Xegro  states  of  Africa,  the 
internal  peace  that  follows  subordination  to  one  government 
makei^  commercial  intercourse  easy.  The  like  part^  being 
permanently  held  together,  mutual  dependence  becomes 
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possible;   and  along  with  growing  mutual  dependenee  tba 
part£  grow  unlike. 

§  iiSO*  The  ad  ranee  of  organization  whicli  thus  follows 
the  advance  of  aggregation »  alike  in  individual  organiam3 
and  in  social  organisnii^,  conforius  in  both  case:?  lo  flu*  same 
general  law;  differentiations  proceed  from  the  more  general i 
to  the  more  apeeiaL     First  broad  and  simple  contrasts  of  H 
parts;   then  within  each  of  the  parts  primarily  contrasted,! 
changest  which  make  unlike  divisions  of  them;  then  within 
each  of  theae  unlike  divisions,  minor  unlikenesses;  and  so  on 
continually. 

The  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  a  vertebrate 
column,  illustrate  this  law  in  animiik.  At  the  outset  an 
elongated  depression  of  the  blastoderm,  called  the  *^  primitive 
gpoove/'  represents  the  entire  cerebro-splnal  axis;  as  yet 
there  are  no  marks  of  vertebrte^  nor  even  a  contrast  between 
the  part  which  is  to  become  head  and  the  part  wliich  is 
to  become  back-bone.  Presently  the  ridges  bounding  this 
groove,  growing  up^  and  folding  over  more  rapidly  at  the 
anterior  end,  which  at  the  same  time  widens,  Ijegin  to  make 
the  akull  distinguishable  from  the  spine;  and  the  commence^ 
ment  of  fiegmentatioii  in  the  spinal  part,  while  tSio  ceplialic 
part  remains  unsegmented,  strengtheuif!  the  contrast.  Wttliiu 
each  of  these  main  divisions  minor  divisions  soon  arise* 
The  rudimentary  cranium,  bending  forward,  ainmltaneously 
acquires  three  dilatations  indicating  the  contained  nervous 
centres;  while  the  segmentation  of  the  spinal  column, 
spreading  to  its  ends,  proiluces  an  almost-unifonn  series  of 
'*  protovertebne,"  At  first  these  proto-vertebrBB  not  only 
differ  very  little  from  one  another,  but  each  is  relatively 
simple — a  quadrate  mass.  Gradually  this  almoflt-unifomi 
series  falls  into  unlike  dh*isions — the  cervical  group,  tlie 
dorsal  jsrronp,  the  lumbar  group;  and  while  the  serie^s  *)( 
vertehr^  is  thus  becoming  specialized  in  it^  different  regians^ 
each  vertelva  is  changing  from  that  general  form  which  it  at 
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first  bad  iji  comnion  with  the  rest^  to  the  more  special  form 
eventually  dii^tiDguigbiiig  it  from  the  rest-  Throughout  the 
embryo  there  are^  at  the  same  timej  going  ou  kindred  pro- 
ceBeegi;  whiehj  first  making  each  large  part  unlike  all  other 
large  parte^  then  make  the  parts  of  that  part  unlike  one. 
another.  During  Bocial  evolutioti  analogous  meta- 

morphoses may  everjn*  here  be  tjaced.  The  rise  of  the  struc- 
ture exercising  religious  control  will  serve  &a  an  example. 
In  aimple  tribesj  and  in  clusters  of  tribes  diirmg  their  early 
stages  of  aggregation  J  we  find  men  who  are  at  once  sor- 
cerers, priests,  divinersj  exorcists,  doctors,— men  who  deal 
with  supposed  supernatural  beings  in  all  the  various  possible 
wave:  propitiating  them,  seeking  knowledge  and  aid  from 
them,  commanding  them,  subduuag  them.  Along  with 
advance  iu  social  integration,  there  come  both  differences 
of  function  and  differences  of  rank.  In  Tanna  **  there 
are  fain-makers  *  .  .  and  a  host  of  other  *  sacred  menj  *  *^ 
in  fiji  there  are  not  onlj  priests,  but  seers;  among  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  there  are  diviners  as  well  a^  priests; 
among  the  New  Zealanders,  Thomson  diatiuguishes  between 
priests  and  sorcerers;  and  among  the  Jvafiirs,  besides  diviners 
and  rain*makers,  there  are  two  classes  of  doctors  who  respec- 
tive! j  rely  on  supernatural  and  on  natural  agents  in  curing 
their  patients.  More  advanced  societies,  as  those  of  an* 
dent  America,  show  us  still  greater  multifomiity  of  this 
once-uniform  group*  In  Mexico,  for  example,  the  medical 
class,  descending  from  a  class  of  sorcerers  who  dealt  an- 
tagonistically with  the  supernatural  agents  supposed  ti» 
cause  disease,  were  distinct  from  the  priests,  whose  dealings 
with  supernatural  agents  were  propitiatory.  Further,  the 
sacerdotal  class  included  several  kinds,  dividing  the 
religious  offices  among  them — sacrificerg,  diviners^  singenj, 
composers  of  hymns,  instructors  of  youth ;  and  then  tliere 
were  aleo  gradations  of  rank  in  each.  This  progress  from 
genr ral  to  fipecial  in  priesthoods,  ha?,  in  the  higher  nations, 
led  to  such  marked  distinctions  that  the  original  kinships  are 
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forgotten.  The  priest -astrologers  of  ancient  races  were  ini- 
tiators of  the  scientific  elass^  now  varioudj  specialized; 
from  the  priest-doctors  of  old  have  come  the  medical  ekss 
with  its  chief  division  and  minor  divisions;  while  within  the 
trlerical  class  proper,  liave  arisen  not  oolj  various  ranks* 
from  Pope  down  to  acolyte,  but  various  klnde  of  tune- 
Honaries— dean,  priest,  deacon,  chorister^  as  well  as  othei*s 
clashed  as  curates  and  ctjaplains.  Similarly  if  we  tnicc  the 
genesis  of  any  industrial  structure;  as  that  which  from  primi- 
tive blacksmiths  who  smelt  their  own  iron  as  well  as  make 
implements  from  it,  brings  ua  to  our  iron-manufaeturingi 
districts,  where  preparation  of  the  metal  is  separated' 
into  smelting^  refiuing,  puddling,  rolling,  and  where 
turning  tills  metal  into  implements  is  divided  into  various 
businesses. 

The  transfonnation  here  illustrated,  is,  indeed,  an  aspect 
of  that  transformation  of  the  homogeneouir  into  the  hetero- 
geneous which  everywhere  characterizes  evolution;  but  the 
truth  to  be  noted  is  that  it  characterizes  the  evolution  of 
individual  organisms  and  of  social  organisms  in  especially 
high  degrees. 


§  231.  Closer  study  of  the  facts  shows  us  another  striking 
parallelism.  Organs  in  animals  and  organs  in  societies  have 
internal  arrangements  framed  on  the  same  principle. 

Differing  froni  one  another  as  the  viscera  of  a  living 
creature  do  in  ntany  refspects,  they  have  several  traits  in 
common.  Each  viscus  contains  appliance*  for  conveying: 
nutriment  to  its  parts,  for  bringing  it  materials  on  winch 
to  operate,  for  carrying  away  the  product,  for  draining  off 
waste  matters;  as  also  for  regulating  its  activity.  Though 
liver  and  kidneys  are  unlike  in  their  general  appearances 
and  minute  structures,  as  well  as  in  the  offices  they  fulfiU 
the  one  as  much  as  the  other  has  a  system  of  arteries,  a 
system  of  veins,  a  system  of  lymphatics — has  branched 
channels  through  which  its  excretions  escape,  and  nerves 
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for  exciting  and  eheeking  it.  In  large  meaaure  the  like 
id  true  of  tboae  higher  organs  which^  itistead  of  elaboratiug 
and  purifying  and  distributing  the  bloody  aid  the  general 
life  by  tmrryiog  on  external  actions — the  nervoua  ami  mus- 
cular organs.  These,  too,  have  their  ducts  for  bringing 
prepared  materiab,  ducts  for  drafting  off  vitiated  materials, 
ducts  for  carrying  away  effete  matters;  as  also  their  con- 
trolling Der%^e-celb  and  dbres*  So  that,  along  with  the  many 
marked  differences*  of  structure,  there  are  these  marked 
communities  of  structure. 

It  is  the  same  in  a  society*  The  clustered  citizens  form- 
ing an  organ  which  produces  some  commodity  for  national 
use^  or  which  otherwise  satisfies  national  wauts^  has  \rithin 
it  subservient  striictui'es  substantially  like  those  of  each  . 
other  organ  earrjrdog  on  each  other  function.  Be  it  a  cotton-  ^M 
weaving  district  or  a  district  where  cutlery  is  made^  it  has  a  ^1 
set  of  agencies  which  bring  the  raw  material^  and  a  set  of 
agencies  which  collect  and  send  away  the  manufactured 
articles;  it  has  an  apparatus  of  major  and  minor  channels 
through  which  the  necessaries  of  life  are  drafted  out  of  ^j 
the  general  stocks  circulating  through  the  kingdom,  and  ^M 
brought  home  to  the  local  workers  and  those  who  direct  ~ 
them;  it  has  appliances,  postal  and  other^  for  bringing  those 
impulses  by  which  the  industry  of  the  place  is  excited  or 
checked;  it  has  b^eal  controlling  powers,  political  and  eccle- 
siaaticaly  by  which  f>rder  is  maintained  and  healthful  action 
furthered.  So,  too,  when,  from  a  district  which  secretes 
certain  goods,  we  turn  to  a  sea-port  which  absorbs  and 
sends  out  goods,  we  find  the  distributing  and  restraining 
agencies  are  mostly  the  ^me.  Even  wliere  tlie  social  organ, 
instead  of  carrying  on  a  material  activity,  has.  like  a  uni- 
vefBity,  the  office  of  preparing  certain  classes  of  units  for 
social  functions  of  particular  kinds,  tlm  general  type  of 
structure  is  refjeated :  tlie  appltancea  for  local  sustenlation 
and  rppilation,  differing  in  some  respects,  iirc  similar  in 
^sentials — there  are  like  classes  of  distributors,  like  claaaea 
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for  dTil  c-ontpol,  and  a  specially-developed  class  for  eccle- 
aiailjeal  control. 

On  observing  that  tbb  community  of  structure  among 
social  organs,  like  the  community  of  structure  amon^  orgaaa 
in  a  living  body,  necessarily  accompanies  mutual  dependence, 
we  shall  me  even  more  clearly  than  hitherto,  how  great 
h  the  likeness  of  nature  between  individual  organisatioii 
and  social  organi^atiou. 

§  232.  One  more  structural  analogy  must  be  named.  The 
formation  of  organs  in  a  living  body  proceeds  in  ways  which 
we  may  dbtingukh  as  primary,  secondary ^  and  tertiary; 
and,  paralleling  them,  there  are  primary,  secondary ^  and 
tertiary  ways  in  which  social  organs  are  formed.  We  will 
look  at  each  of  the  three  parallelisms  by  itself  ♦ 

In  animals  of  low  typeg,  bile  is  aecreted^  not  by  a  liver, 
but  by  separate  cells  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine 
at  one  part,  The^  celb  individually  perform  their  function 
of  separating  certain  matfjers  from  the  blood,  and  indivi- 
dually pour  out  what  they  separate.  No  organ,  strictly 
ao-eaJled,  exists;  but  only  a  number  of  units  not  yet  aggr^ 
gated  into  an  organ.  Thk  i^  analogous  to  the 

incipient  form  of  an  industrial  structure  in  a  society.  At 
first  each  worker  carries  on  his  occupation  alone,  and  him- 
self disposes  of  the  product  to  consumers.  The  arrangement 
still  extant  in  our  villages^  where  the  cobbler  at  his  own 
fireside  makes  and  sells  boots^  and  where  the  blacksmith 
single-handed  does  what  iron-work  is  needecj  by  his  neigh- 
hours,  exemplifies  the  primitive  type  of  every  producing 
structure.  Among  savage  alight  differentiations  arise  from 
individual  aptitudes.  Even  of  the  degraded  Fuegians,  Fitz- 
poy  teUs  us  that  **  one  becomes  an  adept  with  the  spear; 
another  mtli  the  sling;  another  with  a  bnw  and  arrows." 
As  like  fHffercnces  of  skill  among  members  of  primitive 
tribes,  cause  some  to  become  makers  of  special  things,  it 
results  that  necessarily  the  industrial  organ  begins  as  a 
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pocial  unit.  Where,  m  among  the  Sbssta  Indians  of  Oal 
fomiaj  arrow-jnaking  is  a  diBtint't  profession,  it  is  dear  tl 
luaniptilative  superiority  being  the  cause  of  the  tlifferei 
tiation^  the  worker  is  at  first  einglep  And  dtiring  subsequent 
periods  of  growth,  even  in  small  settled  eoniniuuities,  tlii^ 
tjp€  continues.  The  statement  that  among  the  Coa^t 
Negroes,  "  the  most  ingenious  man  in  the  village  is  usually 
the  blacksmith,  joiner^  architect,  and  weaver,"  while 
shows  us  artixanfunctiona  in  an  undifferentiated  stage,  al 
shows  us  how  completely  individual  is  the  artizanstructure 
the  implication  being  that  as  the  society  grows,  it  is  by  the  i 
addition  of  more  such  individuals,  severally  carrying  o^H 
their  occupations  independently,  that  the  additional  deman^^ 
is  met. 

By  two  simultaneous  changes,  an  incipient  secreting 
organ  in  an  aiumal  reaches  that  higher  i?tructure  with  whicb 
our  next  comparieon  may  be  made.  Tbe  cells  pass  from  a 
scattered  cluster  into  a  compact  cluster;  and  they  severally 
become  compound.  In  place  of  a  single  cell  elalwrating  and 
emitting  its  special  product,  we  now  have  a  small  elongatei 
sac  containing  a  family  of  cells;  and  this,  through  an  ope 
ing  at  one  end,  gives  exit  to  their  products.  At  the  si 
time  there  is  formed  an  integrated  group  of  such  folHclesJ 
each  containing  secreting  units  and  having  its  separate  orifice 
of  discharge*  To  this  type  of  in- 

di\idual  organ,  we  find,  in  semi-civilized  societies,  a  t; 
of  social  organ  closely  eorreaponding.    In  one  of  these  sei 
tied  and  growing  communities,  the  demands  upon  individ 
workers,  now  more  epecialized  in  their  occupations^  ha 
become  unceasing;    and  each  worker,  occasionally  prei 
by  work,  makes  helpers  of  his  children-      This  practice, 
beginning  incklentally,  establishes  itself;   and  eventually  it 
grows  into  an  imperative  custom  that  each  man  shall  bring 
up  his  boys  to  his  own  trade,    Illngtrations  of  this  stage  are 
numerous.     Skilled  oct^upations.  "  like  every  other  trailing 
and  office  in  Peru,  ahvavs  descended  froni  father  to 
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The  dinsion  of  castes,  in  this  particular^  wm  m  precise  m 
,  that  which  eidBted  in  Egrpt  or  Hindostaa,"      In  Mexico, 
too,  **  the  mns  in  general  learned  the  trades  of  their  fathers, 
and  embraced  their  profe^siong/*    The  like  was  true  of  the 
industrial  strueturea  of  European  nations  in  early  tinier- 
Jly  the  TheodoBtan  code,  a  Rumau  youtli  **  wa^  compel  Itnl 
Ltu  follow  the  employment  of  his  father  •  •  *  and  the  suitor 
who  sought  the  hand  of  the  daughter  could  only  obtain  bis 
hritle  by  becooiiiig  wedded  to  the  calling  of  her  family," 
In  mediirval  Fran(*e  handicrafts  were  inherited;   and  the 
old  English  periodjs  were  characterised   by  a  like  usage. 
Branching  of  the  family  through  generations  into  a  number 
of  kindred  families  carrj'ing  on  the  same  occupation,  pro 
J  duced  the  germ  of  the  guild;  and  the  related  families  who 
I  monopolized   each    industry   formeii   a  cluster   habitually 
|4>ccupying  the  same  quarter.    Hence  the  still  extant  names 
[of  many  streets  in  English  towns — '*  Eellmonger»  Horse- 
monger,  and  Fleshmonger^  Shoewright  and  Shiehlwright, 
Turner  and  Salter  Streets: ''    a  segregation  like  that  w^hich 
still  persktB  in  Oriental  baamarB.     And  now»  on  obeeririiig 
how  one  of  these  industrial  quarters  was  composed  of  many 
^  alliccl  families,  each  containing  sons  working  under  direction 
of  a  father,  who  wHiile  sharing  in  the  work  sold  the  produce, 
and  who,  if  the  family  and  business  were  large,  l:>ecame 
mainly  a  channel  taking  in  raw  material  and  giving  out  the 
nianufactured  article,  we  see  tliat  there  existed  an  analogy 

ito  the  kind  of  glandular  organ  deseriWd  alvove,  which  con- 
sists of  a  nural>er  of  adjacent  cell-containing  follicles  having 
separate  mouths. 

A  third  stage  of  the  analogy  may  be  traced.  Along  with 
that  increase  of  a  glandular  organ  necessitated  by  the  more 
active  functions  of  a  more  developed  animal,  there  goes  a 
k  change  of  stnicture  consequent  f>n  augnH^ntation  of  bulk. 
[If  the  follicles  mnUiply  while  their  ducts  have  all  tx)  be 
hironght  to  one  spot,  it  results  that  their  orifices,  increaa- 
Biigly  numerous,  occupy  a  larger  area  of  the  wall  of  the 
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cavit)f  wliicL  receiver  flie  discliarge;  and  if  lateral  extei 
of  this  area  h  negatived  by  the  functioual  requiremeata, 
results  that  the  needful  area  is  gained  hy  formatioa  of 
ceecum.     Further  need  of  the  same  kind  leads  to  secondary 
cax'a  diverging  from  this  main  cioecum;    which  hence  be-. 
eomee,  in  part^  a  duct*     Thus  i©  at  length  evolved  a  large 
C1IS,  sueh  ag  a  liver,  having  a  single  main  duct  with  ramif  yiuj 
branches  rumiing  tluroughout  iU  mass.  Now  w 

rise  from  the  above-described  kind  of  induBtrial  organ  by 
parallel  stages  to  a  higher  kind.     There  in  no  sudden  leap 
from  the  honeehold*tjT>e  to  the  factory-typej  but  a  gradual 
transition.    The  first  step  is  ahawn  ns  in  those  rules  of  trade- 
guilds  under  which,  to  the  members  of  the  family,  might  be 
added  an  apprentice  (poafiibly  at  first  a  relation),  who^  as 
Brentano  saysj  '*  became  a  member  of  the  family  of  his 
master^  who  instructed  him  in  hie  trade^  and  who,  like  a 
father,  had  to  watch  over  his  morals^  as  well  m  his  work:  " 
practically,  au  adopted  son.    This  modification  having  been 
established,  there  followed  the  employing  of  apprentices  who 
had  changed  into  jounieyrni^n.     With  development  of  thia 
modified  houschold-groupj  the  master  grew  into  a  seller  of 
goods  made,  not  by  his  own  family  only,  but  by  others; 
and^  as  his  business  enlarged,  necessarily  ceased  to  be  a 
worker,  and  became  wholly  a  diatribntor— a  channel  throug 
which  went  out  the  products,  not  of  a  few  song,  but  of  man^ 
unrelated  artizans.    This  led  the  way  to  establiahments  r 
which  the  employed  far  outnumbered  the  memhcra  of  th 
family;  until  at  length,  with  the  use  of  mechanical  powei 
came  the  factory:    a  series  of  roomgj  each  containing 
crowd  of  producing  units,  and  sending  its  tributary  strea 
of  product  to  join  other  streams  before  reaching  the  single 
place   of  exit*      Finally^   in   greatlyHleveloped    industri 
organs,  we  see  many  factories  clustered  in  the  same  towt 
and  others  in  adjacent  towns;    to  and  from  which^  alon^ 
branching  roads,  come  the  raw  materials  and  go  the  bales 
cloth,  calico,  etc. 
There  are  instances  in  which  a  new  md\iatTy  ^asflia  throi 
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\  stages  IB  the  course  of  a  few  gene  rations;  as  happeaed 
the  etocMng-iDaBiifartiire.  Id  the  Midland  counties, 
fifty  years  ago,  the  rattle  and  burr  of  a  solitary  stocking- 
frame  came  from  a  roadiside  eottage  every  here  and  there; 
the  single  worker  made  and  sold  his  product*  Presently 
arose  work-shops  In  which  several  such  looms  might  be  heard 
going;  there  was  the  father  and  his  sons^  with  perhaps  a 
journeyman.  At  length  grew  up  the  large  building  con- 
taining many  looms  driven  by  a  steam-engine;  and  finally 
f  many  such  large  buildings  in  the  same  townp 

§  233.  These  structuml  analogies  reach  a  final  phase  that 
is  Btill  more  striking.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  contrast  be- 
twer^n  the  original  mode  of  development  and  a  substituted 
later  mode. 

In  the  general  course  of  organic  evolution  from  low  types 

f  t<j  highj  there  have  been  passed  through  by  insensible  modi- 
fications all  the  stages  above  described;  but  now^  in  the 
individual  evolution  of  an  organisni  of  high  type,  these 
ftages  are  greatly  abridged,  and  an  organ  is  produced  by  a 
comparatively  direct  process.  Thus  the  liver  of  a  mauitna- 
Uan  embryo  is  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  numerous 
cells,  which  presently  grow  into  a  mass  projecting  from  the 
wall  of  the  intestine;  while  simultaneously  there  dips  down 
into  it  a  caecum  from  the  intestine.  Tranaformation  of 
this  cfficum  into  the  hepatic  duct  takes  place  at  the 
same  time  tliat  within  the  mass  of  cells  there  arise  minor 
ducts^  connected  with  this  main  duct;    and  there  mean- 

'  while  go  on  other  changes  which^  during  evolution  of  the 
through  successively  higher  types^  came  one  after 
ther*  In  the  fonnation  of  iiidnstrial 

organs  the  like  happens.  Now  tliat  the  factory  system  is 
well-established — now  that  it  has  become  ingrained  in  the 
social  constitution,  we  see  direct  assumptions  of  it  in  all 
industries  for  w]iic}i  its  fitness  has  been  shown.     If  at  one 

[place  the  disi^overy  of  ore  prompts  the-  «etfirig  ^t\*  oC  ltc>\v 

Uv*»rl<?,  or  nt  another  a  spfrinl  Uinr\  nf  x'^uUt  ^Av'xVvVaXR^Vt^^* 
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ing,  there  is  no  jiassing  through  the  early  stages  of  single 
worker,  family,  clustered  familiea^  aad  so  on;  but  there 
is  a  sudden  drafting  of  materials  and  men  to  the  spot,  fol- 
lowed by  f onnatioo  of  a  producing  structure  on  the  advance 
type.  Nay,  not  one  large  establishment  only  is  tliu^  evolve 
after  the  direct  manner,  but  a  cluster  of  large  establisb- 
uients,  At  Earrow-iu-Filrness  we  see  a  town  with  its  iroB 
works,  its  importing  and  exporting  businesses,  its  extensi^ 
docks  and  means  of  communication,  all  in  the  space  of  a  fei 
years  framed  after  that  type  which  it  has  taken  centurifl 
to  develop  through  successive  modifications. 

An  allied  but  even  more  marked  change  in  the  evolu- 
tionary process,  b  also  common  to  both  cases.  Jiist  aa  iu 
the  embryo  of  a  high  animal,  various  organs  have  their  im^ 
portent  parts  laid  down  out  of  their  original  order,  in 
ticipation,  as  it  were;  so,  with  the  body  at  large,  it  happei 
that  entire  organs  which,  during  the  serial  genesis  of  tl 
t>T)e,  came  comparatively  late,  come  in  the  evolving 
dividual  comparatively  soon.  This,  which  Prof.  Haeckel 
has  called  heterochrony,  is  shown  ns  in  the  early  marking 
out  of  the  brain  in  a  mammalian  embryo,  though  in  the 
lowest  vertebrate  animal,  no  brain  ever  exists;  or,  agaii 
in  the  segmentation  of  the  spinal  column  before  any  alimer 
lary  system  is  formed,  though,  in  a  proto-vertebrate,  even 
when  its  alimentary  system  is  completed,  there  are  but  feebl 
si^s  of  segmentation.  The  analogous  cban^ 

of  order  in  social  evolution,  is  shown  us  by  new  societiea 
which  inherit  the  confirmed  habits  of  old  ones.  Instance  the 
Fnited  8tatt^,  where  a  town  in  the  far  west,  laid  down  in 
its  streets  and  pk»tEi,  baa  its  hotel,  church,  |>ostH:>ffice,  built 
while  there  are  but  few  houses;  and  where  a  rallw^ay  is 
run  through  the  wilderness  in  anticipation  nf  settlementa* 
Or  instance  Australia,  where  a  few  years  after  the  huts  of 
^old-diggers  be^iu  to  cluster  round  new  mme^,  there  is 
f^tahltshed  a  printin^-nfRce  and  journal:  tliough,  iti  thi 
ninthciM*onntry,  centuries  passed  before  a  town  of  like 
developed  a  like  agency. 


/ 

CHAPTER  V. 

SOCIAL    FUNCTIONS. 

§  234.  Changes  of  structures  cannot  occur  without 
changes  of  functions.  Much  that  was  said  in  the  last  chapter 
might,  therefore,  be  said  here  with  substituted  terms.  In- 
deed, as  in  societies  many  changes  of  structure  are  more 
indicated  by  changes  of  function  than  directly  seen,  it  may 
be  said  that  these  lasthave  been  already  described  by  implica- 
tion. 

There  are,  however,  certain  functional  traits  not  mani- 
festly implied  by  traits  of  structure.  To  these  a  few  pages 
must  be  devoted. 

§  235.  If  organization  consists  in  such  a  construction  of 
the  whole  that  its  parts  can  carry  on  mutually-dependent 
actions,  then  in  proportion  as  organization  is  high  there 
must  go  a  dependence  of  each  part  upon  the  rest  so  great 
that  separation  is  fatal;  and  conversely.  This  truth  is 
equally  well  shown  in  the  individual  organism  and  in  the 
social  organism. 

The  lowest  animal-aggregates  are  so  constituted  that  each 
portion,  similar  to  every  other  in  appearance,  carries  on 
similar  actions;  and  here  spontaneous  or  artificial  separation 
interferes  scarcely  at  all  with  the  life  of  either  separated 
portion.  When  the  faintly-differentiated  speck  of  proto- 
plasm forming  a  Rhizopod  is  accidently  divided,  each  division 
32  485 
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goes  OD  BB  before.    So,  too,  i&  it  with  those  aggregates  of  tl 
second  order  in  which  the  eomponente  remain  substantially 
alike.    The  ciliated  moDsde  clothing  the  homy  fibres  of  a 
living  sponge,  need  one  another's  aid  so  little  that,  when  th^ 
sponge  is  cut  in  two,  each  half  carries  on  its  processes  witl 
out  interruption.     Even  where  some  nnlikeness  has  arisoi( 
among  the  units,  ae  in  the  familiar  polype,  the  perturbatioii 
caused  by  division  is  but  temporary :  the  two  or  more  por 
tions  resulting,  need  only  a  little  time  for  the  units  to  re- 
arrange themselves  into  fit  forms  before  resuming  their 
ordinary  simple  actions.  The  like  tiappens  for  the 

like  reason  with  the  lowest  social  aggregates.  A  headless 
wandering  group  of  primitive  men  divides  without  any 
inconvenience.  Each  man,  at  once  warrior,  hunter,  and_ 
maker  of  his  own  weapons,  hut,  etc.j  with  a  squaw  who  ha 
in  every  ca&e  the  like  drudgeries  t-o  carry  on,  needs  con- 
cert with  his  fellows  only  in  war  and  to  some  extent  in  | 
the  chase;  and,  except  for  fighting,  concert  with  half  the 
tribe  is  as  good  as  concert  viath  the  whole*  Even  where  the 
slight  differentiation  implied  by  chieftainship  exists,  little 
inconvenience  results  from  voluntary  or  enforced  separatioti, 
Either  before  or  after  a  part  of  the  tribe  migrates,  some 
man  becomes  head,  and  such  low  swial  life  as  is  possiblo^J 
recommences.  ^M 

With  highly-organized  aggregates  of  either  kind  it  is 
very  different.  We  cannot  cut  a  mammal  in  two  without 
causing  immediate  death.  Twisting  off  the  head  of  a  fowl 
is  fatal*  Not  even  a  reptile*  though  it  may  survive  the  loi^s 
of  its  tj-il,  can  live  when  its  body  is  di^4ded.  And  among 
annulose  creatures  it  similarly  happens  that  though  in  some 
inferior  genera,  bisection  does  not  kill  either  half,  it  kilb 
both  in  an  insect,  an  arachnid,  or  a  criistacean.  If 

in  high  societies  tlie  effect  of  mutilation  h  less  than  in  high 
animals,  still  it  is  great.      Middlesex  separated  from  its 
surroundings  would  in  a  few  days  have  all  its  sonial  procesf^e 
itcTi'ird  \}Y  lack  of  supplies.    Cut  off  the  cotton-district  f ron 
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1  and  other  ports,  and  there  i^ould  come  arrest 
mdugtry  followed  by  mortality  of  its  people.  Let  a 
djvigion  be  made  between  the  coal-iiiiniiig  populations  and 
adjacent  populations  which  ^melt  metals  or  make  broadcloth 
by  machinery  J  and  botli,  forthwith  d)"ing  socially  by  arrest 
of  their  actions,  would  begin  to  die  individually.  Though 
when  a  civilized  society  is  so  divided  that  part  of  it  is  left 
without  a  central  controlling  agency*  it  may  presently  evolve 
one;  yet  there  h  meanwhile  much  risk  of  disaohitionj  and 
fore  re-organization  is  efficientj  a  long  period  of  disorder 
and  weakness  niu^  be  |mssed  through. 

Sa^mtihecomenmiSQi  functions  becomes  closer  as  evolu- 
tion advances.  In  low  aggregates^  both  individual  and 
social,  the  actions  of  the  parti?  are  but  litle  dependent  on  one 
other;  whereas  in  developed  aggregates  of  both  kmds,  that 
ombination  of  actions  which  constitutes  the  life  of  the 
,  makea  possible  the  component  actions  which  consti> 
the  lives  of  the  parts* 


§  236.  Another  corollary,  manifest  a  priori  and  proved 
posteriory  mui^t  be  named.  Where  ports  are  little  differ- 
entiated^  they  can  readily  perform  one  another's  functions; 
but  where  much  differentiated  they  can  perform  one  an- 
other's functions  very  imperfectly,  or  not  at  alL 

Again  the  common  polj7>e  furnishes  a  dear  illustration. 
One  of  tiiese  sack-shaped  creatures  admits  of  lieing  tnm^ 
inside  out,  m>  that  the  skin  becomes  stomai  h  and  the  stomach 
becomes  skin:  each  thereupon  beginning  to  do  tlie  work 
if  the  other.  The  higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  organiza* 
tion  the  less  practicable  do  we  find  such  exchanges.  Still, 
to  some  extentj  sulmtitutions  of  functions  remain  possi* 
We  in  highly  developetl  creatures.  Even  in  man  the  skin 
shows  a  trace  of  its  original  abaor|)tivc  powerj  now  mono- 
lii^ed  by  the  alimentary*  canal:  it  takes  into  the  system 
rtain  small  amounts  of  matter  rubbed  on  to  it.  Such 
icarious  actions  are,  however,  moat  manifest  between  parts 
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having  functions  that  are  still  allied.  If,  for  instance, 
bile-excreting  function  of  the  liver  is  impededj  other  eicre- 
torj  organSj  the  kidneys  and  the  skin,  become  channels 
through  which  bile  m  got  rid  of.  If  a  cancer  in  the  cbso* 
phagus  prevents  swallowing,  the  arrested  food,  dilating  the 
GBgophagua,  foruijs  a  pouch  in  which  imperfect  digestion  is 
set  up.  But  these  small  abilities  of  the  differentiated  parts 
to  discharge  one  a  no  therms  duties,  aj'e  not  displayed  where 
they  have  diverged  more  widely.  Though  mucous  mem* 
brnoe,  continuous  with  skin  at  various  orifices,  will,  if 
everted,  assume  to  a  conaiderftble  extent  the  charactei^  and 
powers  of  skin,  yet  serous  membrane  will  not;  nor  can  bone 
or  muscle  undertake,  for  any  of  the  viscera,  portions  of  their 
functions  if  they  fail. 

In  social  organisms,  low  and  high,  we  find  these  relative! 
great  and  relatively  small  powers  of  substitution.  Of  courseT 
where  each  member  of  the  tribt*  repeats  every  other  in  hh* 
mode  of  life,  there  are  no  unlike  functions  to  be  exchanged; 
and  where  there  hm  arisen  only  that  small  differentiation 
implied  by  the  barter  of  weapons  for  other  articles,  between 
otie  member  of  tbe  trilie  skilled  in  weapon-making  and 
others  less  skilled,  the  destruction  of  this  specially-skilled 
memljcr  entails  no  great  evil;  since  the  rest  can  severally 
do  for  themselves  that  which  he  did  for  them,  though  not 
quite  so  well  Even  in  settled  societies  of  considerable  sizes, 
we  find  the  like  holds  to  a  great  degree*  Of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  Zurita  says — "  Everj^  Indian  knows  all  handi- 
crafts which  do  not  require  great  skill  or  delicate  insi 
menta;  "  and  in  Peru  each  man  ''was  expected  to 
acquainted  w*ith  the  various  handicrafts  essential  to  domesi 
comfort;"  the  parts  of  the  societies  were  so  slightly  differen- 
tiated in  their  occupations,  that  assumption  of  one  another*s 
occupations  remained  practicable.  But  in  societies  like  o 
own,  specialized  industrially  and  otherwise  La  high  degree 
the  actions  of  one  part  which  fails  in  its  function  cannot  be 
assumed  by  otber  parts.    Even  the  relatively-unskilled  farj 
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labourers,  were  they  to  strike,  would  have  their  duties  very 
inadequately  performed  by  the  urban  population;  and  our 
iron  manufactures  would  be  stopped  if  their  trained  artizans, 
refusing  to  work,  had  to  be  replaced  by  peasants  or  hands 
from  cotton-factories.  Still  less  could  the  higher  functions, 
legislative,  judicial,  etc.,  be  effectually  performed  by  coal- 
miners  and  navvies. 

Evidently  the  same  reason  for  this  contrast  holds  in  the 
two  cases.  In  proportion  as  the  imits  forming  any  part  of 
an  individual  organism  are  limited  to  one  kind  of  action,  as 
that  of  absorbing,  or  secreting,  or  contracting,  or  conveying 
an  impulse,  and  become  adapted  to  that  action,  they  lose 
adaptation  to  other  actions;  and  in  the  social  organism  the 
discipline  required  for  effectually  discharging  a  special  duty, 
causes  unfitness  for  discharging  special  duties  widely  un- 
like it. 

§  237.  Beyond  these  two  chief  functional  analogies  be- 
tween individual  organisms  and  social  organisms,  that  when 
they  are  little  evolved,  division  or  mutilation  causes  small 
inconvenience,  but  when  they  are  much  evolved  it  causes 
great  perturbation  or  death,  and  that  in  low  types  of  either 
kind  the  parts  can  assume  one  another's  functions,  but  can- 
not in  high  types;  sundry  consequent  functional  analogies 
might  be  enlarged  on  did  space  permit. 

There  is  the  truth  that  in  both  kinds  of  organisms  the 
vitality  increases  as  fast  as  the  functions  become  specialized. 
In  either  case,  before  there  exist  structures  severally  adapted 
for  the  unlike  actions,  these  are  ill-performed;  and  in  the 
absence  of  developed  appliances  for  furthering  it,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  one  another's  services  is  but  slight.  But  along  with 
advance  of  organization,  every  part,  more  limited  in  its  office, 
performs  its  office  better:  the  means  of  exchanging  benefits 
become  greater;  each  aids  alK  and  all  aid  each  with  increas- 
ing efficiency;  and  tlie  total  activity  we  call  life,  individual 
or  national,  augments. 
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Much,  too,  remains  to  be  said  about  the  parallelism  b^ 
tween  the  changes  hy  which  the  functions  become  special- 
ized ;  but  this,  along  with  other  parallelisms,  will  best  be  seen 
on  following  out,  as  we  will  now  do,  the  evolution  of  the  sev- 
eral great  syst^ns  of  organs,  individual  and  social:  consider- 
ing their  respective  structural  and  functional  traits  together. 


CHAPTEK  VL 

8T8TE1CS   OF   OBOAHS* 

§  237a.  The  hypothesis  of  evolution  implies  a  tnith  which 
was  established  independently  of  it — ^the  truth  that  all  ani- 
mals, however  unlike  they  finally  become,  begin  their  de- 
velopments in  like  ways.  The  first  structural  changes, 
once  passed  through  in  common  by  divergent  types,  are 
repeated  in  the  early  changes  undergone  by  every  new 
individual  of  each  type.  Admitting  some  exceptions,  chiefly 
among  parasites,  this  is  recognized  as  a  general  law. 

This  common  method  of  development  among  individual 
organisms,  we  may  expect  to  find  paralleled  by  some  com- 
mon method  among  social  organisms;  and  our  expectation 
will  be  verified. 

§  238.  In  First  Principles  (§§  149-152)  and  in  the  Prtn- 
ciples  of  Biology  (§§  287-9)  were  described  the  primary 
organic  differentiations  which  arise  in  correspondence  with 
the  primary  contrast  of  conditions  among  the  parts,  as  outer 
and  inner.  Neglecting  earlier  stages,  let  us  pass  to  those 
which  show  us  the  resulting  systems  of  organs  in  their  sim- 
ple forms. 

The  aggregated  units  composing  the  lowest  ccelenterate 
animal,  have  become  so  arranged  that  there  is  an  outer  layer 
of  them  directly  exi>osed  to  the  surrounding  medium  with 
its  inhabitants,  and  an  inner  layer  lining  the  digestive  cavity 
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directly  exposed  only  to  the  food.  From  units  of  the  outer 
layer  are  formed  thos^  tentacles  bj  which  snmll  creatures 
are  caught j  and  tho^e  thread-<.'ells,  a^s  they  are  called^  whence 
are  ejected  minute  weapons  against  invading  larger  creatures  j 
while  by  units  of  the  inner  layer  is  poured  out  the  solvent 
which  prepares  the  food  for  that  absorption  afterwards 
effected  by  them^  both  for  their  own  sustentation  and  for 
the  sustentation  of  the  rest.  Here  we  have  in  its  first  stage 
the  fundamental  digtinction  which  pervades  the  animal  king* 
dom,  between  the  external  parts  which  deal  with  environ- 
ing existences — earth,  air,  prey^  enemies^ — and  the  internal 
parts  which  utilize  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  body  the 
nutritious  substances  which  the  external  parts  have  se- 
cured. Among  the  higher  CwUnteraia  a  complica* 
tion  occurs-  In  place  of  each  single  layer  of  unit^  there 
is  a  double  layer,  and  between  the  two  double  layers  a 
space.  This  space,  partially  separate  from  the  stomach 
creatures  of  this  type,  liecomes  completely  shut  off  in  ty 
above  it.  In  these  last  the  outer  double  layer  forma 
wall  of  the  body;  the  inner  double  layer  bounds  the  ali- 
mentary caWty;  and  the  space  between  them^  containing 
absorbed  nutriments  is  the  so-called  peri- visceral  sac.  Though 
the  above-described  two  simple  layers  with  their  intervening 
protoplasm,  are  hut  analogous  /o  the  outer  and  inner  systems 
of  higher  animals,  these  two  double  layers,  with  the  inter* 
vening  cavity,  are  komologaus  with  the  outer  and  inner 
systems  of  higher  animalg.  For  in  the  course  of  evolution 
the  outer  double  layer  gives  vise  to  the  skeleton,  the  nerv 
muscular  system,  the  organs  of  sense,  the  protecting  struc 
ureSj  etc*;  while  the  inner  double  layer  becomes  the 
mentary  canal,  with  its  numerous  appended  organs  whicl 
almost  monopolize  the  cavity  of  the  body. 

Early  stages  which  are  in  principle  analogous^  occur  in 
the  evolution  of  social  organisms.    When  from  low  tribes  e 
tirely  undifferentiated,  we  pass  to  tribes  next  above  lliem,  wi 
find  classes  of  masters  and  slaves — masters  who,  as  warriors 
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on  the  offensive  and  detfenmve  activities  and  thus 
ialljr  itand  in  relations  to  environing  agenei^j;  and 
ekves  who  eairy  on  inner  activities  for  the  general  sus- 
tentation^  primarily  of  their  masters  and  secondarilj  of 
themselves.  Of  course  this  contrast  is  at  first  vague, 
AVhere  the  tribe  Bnbsists  mainly  on  wild  animals^  its  domi- 
nant  men^  being  hunters  as  well  as  warriors,  take  a  large 
share  in  proeuring  food;  and  such  few  eaptives  as  are  made 
by  war,  become  men  who  discharge  the  less  skilled  and 
more  laborious  parta  of  the  process  of  sustentation-  But 
along  witli  establishment  of  the  agrieultural  state,  the  dil- 
ferf:intiation  grows  more  appreciable*  Though  members  of 
the  dominant  class,  superintending  the  labour  of  their  alavea 
in  tiie  fields,  sometimes  join  in  it;  yet  the  subject-class  is 
faabituaJly  the  one  immediately  in  contact  with  the  fo4>d* 
tupply,  and  the  dominant  class,  more  Temote  from  the  food- 
supply,  is  l>e<'oming  directive  only,  with  respect  to  internal 
actions,  while  it  is  both  executive  and  directive  with  respect 
to  external  actionsj  offensive  and  defensive,  A 

society  thus  composed  of  two  strata  in  contact,  compli- 
cates by  the  rise  of  grades  ndthin  each  stratum.  For  small 
tribes  the  structure  Just  described  suffices;  but  where  ther© 
are  formetl  aggregates  of  tribt^s,  necessarily  having  more- 
developed  governmental  and  militant  agencies,  with  ac- 
0Qmpan3ring  moreJeveloped  industrial  agencies  supporting 
them,  the  higher  and  lower  strata  severally  begin  to  dif- 
ferentiate internally*  The  superior  class,  besides  minor 
distinctions  which  arise  locally,  originate»s  everywhere  a  sup- 
plementary class  of  i)er9onal  adherents  who  are  mostly  also 
warriors;  while  the  inferior  class  begins  to  separate  into 
bond  and  free.  Various  of  the  Malayo^Pnlynesian  societies 
show  us  this  stag€.  Among  the  East  Africans,  the  Congo 
people,  the  Coast  Ne|^oes,  the  Inland  Negroes,  we  find  the 
aame  general  sub-division^the  king  with  his  relatives,  Hie 
class  of  chiefs,  the  common  people,  the  slaves;  of  which  the 
t  two  with  their  immediate  dependents  carry  on  the  cop- 
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^rate  aetions  of  the  society^  and  the  seeoDd  two  those  actiana 
of  a  relatively-separate  order  which  yield  it  all  the  necea- 
oaries  of  life.  ^^ 

I  239.  In  lioth  individual  and  aockl  organiamsj  after  thp 
outer  and  inner  sy^^tenis  have  been  marked  off  from  one  hI 
another,  there  begins  to  arise  a  third  system^  lying  between  ^M 
the  two  and  facilitating  their  co-operation.  Mutual  depend- 
ence of  the  prima rily-eontrasted  parts,  implies  intermedia- 
tion; and  in  pmportion  as  they  develop,  the  apparatus  for 
exchanging  products  and  influences  must  develop  too.  This 
we  find  it  does. 

In  the  low  coelenterate  aiunml  fiist  described,  consisting 
of  inner  and  out^r  layers  with  intervening  protoplasm^  the  I 
nutritive  matter  which  members  of  the  inner  layer  have  i 
absorbed  from  prey  caught  by  members  of  the  outer  layer, 
is  transmitted  almost  directly  to  the^e  members  of  the  outer  | 
layer.  Not  so,  however^  in  the  superior  ty[>c*  Between  the 
double-layered  body- wall  and  the  double4ayered  alimentary 
cavity^  there  is  now  a  partially-separate  peri-visceral  sac; 
and  this  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  digested  matters  from 
which  the  surrounding  tissues  take  np  their  shares  of  pre- 
pared food.  Here  we  have  the  rudiment  of  a  distributing 
system.  Higher  in  the  animal  series,  as  in  MoUusca^  this 
ppfi-visceral  sac,  quite  shut  off,  has  ramifications  running  ^ 
throughout  the  body,  carrying  nutriment  to  its  chief  organs;  ^ 
and  in  the  central  part  of  the  sac  is  a  contractile  tube 
which,  by  its  occiigional  pulses^  causes  irregular  movements 
in  the  nutritive  fluid.  Further  advances  are  shoivn  liy  the 
lengthening  and  branching  of  tliis  tube,  until,  dividing  and 
subdividing,  it  becomes  a  set  of  blood-vessels,  while  its  cen- 
tral part  becomes  a  heart.  As  this  change  progresses,  the 
nutriment  taken  up  by  the  alimentary  structures,  is  better 
distribute  by  the^  vascular  structures  to  the  outer  and 
iriucr  organs  in  proportion  to  their  needs.  Evidently  this 
distributing  sv^tem  inu-^t  arise  between  the  two  pre-esdsting 
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STstems;  And  it  necessarily  ramifies  in  proportian  as  the 
parts  to  which  it  carries  materials  become  more  remote,  more 
tiumerouB,  and  severallj  more  complex. 

The  like  happens  in  Bocieties.  The  lowest  types  have  no 
fli.^trilnitiiig  syatema^ — no  roads  or  traders  exist.  The  two 
original  classes  are  in  contact.  Any  slaves  ptmsesseti  by  a 
member  of  the  dominant  class^  ataiid  in  secU  direct  relation 
to  him  that  the  transfer  of  products  takes  place  without  inter- 
vening persons;  and  each  family  being  self-sufficing,  there 
need  no  agents  through  whom  to  effect  exchanges  of  products 
between  families.  Even  after  these  two  primary  divisions 
become  partially  subdivided,  we  find  that  so  long  as  tlie  social 
aggregate  is  a  congeries  of  tribes  severally  carrying  oo 
\rithin  themselves  the  needful  productive  activitit^,  a  dis- 
tributing system  is  scarcely  traceable:  occasional  assemblings 
for  barter  alone  occur.  But  m  fast  as  consolidation  of 
such  tribes  makes  possible  the  localization  of  industries, 
there  l>egios  to  show  itself  an  appliance  for  transferring 
commodities;  consisting  now  of  single  hawkeiB^  now  of 
travelling  companies  of  traders,  and  growing  with  the  forma- 
tion of  roads  into  an  organized  system  of  wholesale  and 
retail  distribution  which  spreads  everywhere. 

^M  §  240.  There  arc,  then,  paralleliBms  between  these  three 
|H  great  systems  in  the  two  kinds  of  organisms.  Moreover^ 
"^    they  arise  in  the  social  organism  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 

» individual  organLsm;  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
A  society  lives  by  appropriating  matters  from  the  earth — 
the  mineral  matters  used  for  buildings,  fuel,  etc*,  the  vegetal 
iTiatters  raised  on  its  surface  for  food  and  clothing,  the 
^^  animal  matters  elaborated  from  these  with  or  without  human 
^ftregularion;  and  the  lowest  social  stratum  is  the  one  through 
^P  which  such  matters  are  taken  up  and  delivered  to  agentu 
who  pass  them  info  the  general  current  of  eommwiities:  the 
higher  part  of  this  lowest  stratum  being  that  which^  iii  work* 
shops  and  factories^   elaborates  some  of  these  materials 
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before  they  go  to  confiumenri.  Clearly,  then^  the  classes 
engaged  id  manual  occiipation&  play  the  same  part  in  tlie 
function  of  social  BUfiteDtation,  as  ie  played  by  the  com- 
ponents of  the  alimentary  organs  in  the  austentation  of  a 
livmg  body.  No  le&a  certain  is  it  that  the  entire 

class  of  men  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  commodities  of 
all  kindi^j  on  large  and  small  scales,  and  in  ^sending  them 
along  gradually-formed  ehannels  to  all  districtSj  towns, 
and  individuals,  so  enabling  them  to  make  good  the  waste 
caused  by  action,  iSj  along  with  those  channels,  fultilliiig 
an  office  eesentially  like  that  fulfilled  in  a  living  body 
by  the  vascular  eystem ;  which ^  to  every  structure  and  every 
unit  of  it,  brings  a  current  of  nutritive  matters  proportionate 
to  its  activity.  And  it  is  equally  mani- 

fest that  while  in  the  living  body,  the  brain,  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  the  limbs  guided  by  them,  distant  in  position 
from  the  alimentary  surfaces,  are  fed  through  the  tortuoua 
channels  of  the  vascular  system;  so  the  controlling  partd 
of  a  society,  most  remote  from  the  operative  parts,  have 
brought  to  them  through  courses  of  distribution  often 
extremely  indiarect,  the  needful  suppliea  of  consumable 
artielee. 

That  the  order  of  evolution  is  necessarily  the  same  in  the 
two  eases,  is  just  as  clear.  In  a  creature  wliich  is  both  very 
email  and  very  inactive,  like  a  hydra,  direct  pai=^age  of  nutri- 
ment from  the  inner  layer  to  the  outer  layer  by  absorption 
suffices.  But  in  proportion  as  the  outer  stxuctures,  becoming 
more  active,  expend  more,  simple  absorption  from  adjacent 
tissues  no  longer  meets  the  resulting  waste:  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  mass  becomes  larger,  and  the  parts  which 
prepare  nutriment  consequently  more  remote  from  the  part^ 
which  consume  it,  there  arises  the  need  for  a  means  of 
transfer.  Until  the  two  original  syitema  have  been  marked 
off  from  one  another,  this  tertiary  system  htui  no  func- 
tion; and  when  the  two  original  systems  arise,  they  can- 
not develop  far  without  corresponding  development  of  this 
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tertiary  system.  In  the  evolution  of  the  social 

organism  we  see  the  like.  Where  there  exist  only  a  class  of 
masters  and  a  class  of  slaves,  in  direct  contact,  an  appliance 
for  transferring  products  has  no  place;  but  a  larger  society 
having  classes  exercising  various  regulative  functions,  and 
localities  devoted  to  different  industries,  not  only  affords 
a  place  for  a  transferring  system,  but  can  grow  and  compli- 
cate only  on  condition  that  this  transferring  system  makes 
proportionate  advances. 

And  now,  having  observed  the  relations  among  these 
three  great  systems,  we  may  trace  out  the  evolution  of  each 
by  itself. 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

THE    SUSTAINING    SYSTEM. 

§  241.  The  parts  carrying  on  alimentation  in  a  living 
body  and  the  parts  carrying  on  productive  industries  in  the 
body  politic,  constitute,  in  either  case,  a  sustaining  system: 
sustentation  is  the  office  they  have  in  common.  These  parts 
are  differentiated  in  conformity  with  certain  laws  which  are 
common  to  individual  organisms  and  social  organisms;  and 
of  these  laws  the  most  general  is  that  which  concerns  locali- 
zation of  their  divisions. 

As  a  typical  example  of  this  localization  in  vegetal  organ- 
isms, may  be  named  the  ordinary  contrast  between  the  under- 
ground parts  and  the  above-ground  parts — the  first  absorb- 
ing water  and  mineral  constituents,  and  the  last,  by  the  aid 
of  light,  depriving  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  of  its  car- 
bon. That  this  distinction  of  functions  is  originally  caused 
by  the  relations  of  the  two  parts  to  environing  agents, 
is  proved  by  the  facts  that  if  not  covered  with  an  opaque 
bark,  the  root-part,  when  above  the  surface,  becomes  green 
and  decomposes  carbonic  acid,  while,  conversely,  branches 
bent  down  and  imbedded  in  the  ground  develop  rootlets. 
That  is  to  say,  unlikeness  of  their  conditions  determines 
this  diflference  between  the  nutritive  actions  which  these 
two  great  divisions  of  the  plant  carry  on  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  Among  animals  (with  the  exception. 

of  certain  entozoa  which,  being  immersed  in  nutritive  mat- 
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^fers,  feed  thenieelves  through  their  outer  surfaces)  the  outer 
puifat*es  take  uo  ghare  in  alituentatiou.  As  ahready  ihowu, 
the  primary  iHfferentiatiou,  ei^tablishing  in  the  exteriml 
layers  a  luooopoly  of  those  activities  which  their  position 
niakei^  poss^ible,  establishes  in  the  internal  layers  a  monf>p<3ly 
of  those  activities  by  which  the  swallowed  prey  k  titiiizcd. 
Here  we  have  to  note  how  the  general  process  of  utlliza* 
lion  is  divided  among  the  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in 
conformity  with  their  re5j)ective  relation^?  to  nutritive  mat* 
t«iB,  The  course  of  evolution  will  be  roughly  conceived 
on  recalling  the  antithesis  between  tlie  u inform  digestive 
tube  with  undivided  function  which  uu  inferior  creature 
p08B6flie8,  and  the  multiform  digestive  apparatus^  with 
great  and  small  divisions  of  function*  which  a  bird  or  mam- 
post*es!?es.  Secured  in  a  soliti  fomi,  the  food  has  iii^t 
be  tfiturated;  and  hence  triturating  appliances  when 
formed,  come  at,  or  neatj  the  beginning  of  the  series  of 
structures — teeth  where  they  exist,  or  a  gizzard  where  they 
do  not.  Crushed  to  pieces,  the  ingested  substanc^a  must 
be  further  reduced  before  absorption  can  begin;  and  their 
presence  in  an  incompletely  broken  down  state,  therefr>re 
throws  on  a  sncceeding  portion  of  tlie  alimentary  ciinal 
the  duty  of  completing  the  disintegration  in  a  contractile 
sac,  furnished  with  glands  secreting  solvent  liquids.  The 
pulp  produced  in  this  sac  entails  on  the  next  part  of  the 
leanal  a  different  office.  There  can  no  longer  be  tritura- 
tion, or  dissolution  of  large  fragments  into  minute  shreds; 
and  any  further  pr**paration  must  consist  in  the  addition 
f  secretions  which  fit  the  matter^i  for  absorption.  Prepara- 
tion being  now  completed,  there  remains  nothing  to  do 
but  take  np  what  is  prepared — the  arrival  at  a  certain 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  an  absorbable  state,  de- 
termines in  that  part  the  absorbiuf^  function.  And  simi- 
larly, thoujxb  indirectly,  with  t]»e  localization  of  the  great 
appended  glands  (Prin.  of  BiaL,  §  298-9). 
I     In  the  social  organism  localisation  of  the  various  indus- 
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tries  which  jointly  auatain  the  whole,  m  determined  in  an 
analogous  manner.  Primarily,  the  relations  to  different 
puTis  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  environments,  Ui^ually  not 
alike  tiver  tlie  whole  area  the  society  covers,  initiate  differ- 
ences in  the  occupations  carried  on*  And,  secondarily,  the 
ueamees  to  districts  which  have  had  their  indiLstries  thui* 
fixed,  fixes  tlie  [Mj^itions  of  other  industries  which  espe- 
cially require  their  products.  The  first  of  these 
liRiilizations  is  traceable  even  among  the  semi-civilized, 
Jackison  descrilx^s  some  of  the  Fiji  Islands  as  famous  for 
wooden  implement,  others  for  mats  and  baskets,  others  for 
pots  and  pigments — un likenesses  l:»etween  the  natural  pro* 
ducfa  of  the  islands  being  the  causes  j  as  also  in  Samoa,  where 
Turner  says  net-making  is  '^  confined  principally  to  the 
inland  villagers;  ^  and  ascribes  this  to  '*  proximity  to  the  raw 
material/*  The  slightly-advanced  societies  of  iVfrica  show 
\u  kindred  differentiations,  having  kindred  origins.  In 
Loango,  *'  the  sea<^oaets  are  frequented  by  regular  professed 
fishermen/*  and  there  ai*e  also  men  who  live  near  the  sea 
and  make  salt  by  '*  evaporating  sea-water  over  a  fire/^ 
Here  local  facilities  manifestly  fix  these  occupations;  as 
they  doubtless  do  in  that  Ashautee  town  wdiich  is  devoted 
t^  pottery.  The  extinct  societies  of  America  bad  moro 
numerous  such  instances.  Lorenzana  says — "  An  esten- 
81  ve  commerce  is  carried  on  in  this  salt  [saltpetre]  hy  the 
ilexicans  of  Yxtapalnca  and  Yxtapalapa,  which  mean  the 
places  where  salt^  or  YMatU  is  gathered;  ^^  and  when  we 
read  in  Clavigero  of  the  potters  of  Cholula,  the  stone-<*utters 
of  Tenajocan,  the  tishers  of  Cuitlahnac,  and  the  florists  of 
Xochimilco,  we  cannot  doubt  that  these  several  businesses 
grew  up  in  places  which  respectively  furnished  natural  ad- 
A^antages  for  carrying  them  on.  Bo  of  the  Ancient 
Peruvians  we  are  toUl  that  "  the  shoes  were  made  in  the 
pro\nnces  where  aloes  were  mi»st  abundant,  for  they  were 
made  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  magney^  The  arms  also 
were  supplied  by  the  provinces  where  the  nuiterials  for 
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lunkiiig  them  were  most  abimdant,*'  By  showing  us  the 
generality  of  the  law,  these  instance.^  give  point  to  the 
evidence  around  us,  Faiailiarity  nitiat  not  make  us  over- 
look  the  meaning  of  the  facts  that  the  population  fringing 
our  chorea  is^  by  virtue  of  its  position,  k*d  into  oeeupatluns 
directly  or  indirectly  niaritiuie — fishing,  sailing  ehip^build- 
ing — ^ while  certain  coast-towns  are,  by  physical  circum- 
ttance&*  differentiated  into  places  of  import  and  export; 
4ind  that  the  iniand  i>i3pulation,  mostly  raising  this  or  that 
kind  of  food  as  ^il  and  climate  determine^  has  its  energies 
otherwise  turned  by  proximity  to  the  raw  material,  here 
to  quarrying  stone  or  slate,  here  to  brick-making,  and  in 
other    places    raising    minerals.  Then, 

as  above  bn plied,  there  result  the  secondary  localizations 
favoured  by  these.  Where  not  drawn  by  uattiral  advantages 
in  the  way  of  water-power,  manufactures  in  general  cluster 
in  or  around  regions  where  abundance  of  coal  makes  steam- 
power  cheap*  And  if  two  materials  are  needed,  the  localiza- 
tion is  determined  by  them  jointly;  as  with  the  nail-making 
industry  at  Stourbridge,  where  both  iron  and  coal  are  clos© 
at  hand;  as  in  Birmingham,  with  its  multifarious  hardwares, 
which  b  similarly  adjacent  to  the  sonrL^es  of  these  two  chief 
raw  materials;  as  in  Manchest-er,  which  lies  near  tlie  chief 
cotton  port  and  on  a  coal  region;  at  in  Sheffield,  which, 
Wi^ides  the  five  streams  yielding  its  water*power,  and  its 
adjacency  to  supplies  of  iron,  coal,  and  charcoal,  has  at  band 
^*  the  best  grit  in  the  world  for  grindstones." 


I  242*  This  localisation  of  organs  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  those  matters  which  the  organism,  individual  or 
social,  needs  for  sustentation,  exhibits  a  further  conmion 
trait.  Alimentary  structures  diflfercntiate  and  develop  in  a 
I  manner  quite  unlike  that  followed  by  regulating  structures. 

The  common  trait  referred  to  is  mmt  risible  where  the 
two  kinds  of  aggTcgates  respectively  consisted  at  first  of 
|similaT  segments,    which   gradually    became   consolidated. 
33 
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Among  aBinials  the  antiuloee  type  best  shows  us  this  tranfl- 
fonoation  with  all  it^  concoraitauts.  The  Begments^  or 
aomiteg,  as  they  are  ealleJ,  forming  a  low  type  of  aquatic 
worm,  suoh  m  a  SytUsy  repeat  one  another's  structureB- 
Each  hai  its  enlargement  of  the  alimentai*y  eaiial;  each  it» 
contractile  dilatation  of  the  great  blood-vessel;  each  itB 
portion  of  the  tiouble  nervous  eord,  wiih  ganglia  when  tbest? 
exist;  each  its  branches  from  the  nervous  and  vaacular 
trunks  answering  to  those  of  its  neighbours;  each  its 
similarly  answering  set  of  muscles;  each  its  pair  of  open- 
ings through  the  body-wall;  and  so  on  throughout,  even  to 
the  organs  of  reproduction.  Externally,  too_,  they  have  like 
locomotive  appendages,  like  branehise,  and  sometimes  even 
like  pairs  of  eyes  {PritL  of  BioL^  §  206)-  But  when  we  come 
to  the  higher  Annulom^  ench  as  Crustaceans  and  Insecta, 
the  somites  of  which,  much  more  integrated,  are  some  of 
them  80  completely  fused  thai  their  divisions  are  no  longer 
traceable,  we  find  that  the  alimentary  organs  have  entirely 
lost  their  original  relations  to  the  somites.  In  a  moth  or  & 
cockroach,  the  abdomen  of  which  is  still  externally  se^ 
mented,  these  internal  parts  which  carry  on  Bustentation  do 
not,  as  in  the  annelid,  repeat  one  another  in  each  segment; 
hut  the  crop,  fitomach,  glands,  intestines,  severally  extend 
themselves  through  two,  three,  four,  or  more  segments. 
Meanwhile  it  is  observable  that  the  nervous  centres  carryiiig 
on  co-ordination,  though  now  partially  unlike  in  the  succes- 
sive segments,  have  not  lost  their  original  relations  to  the 
segments.  Though  in  a  moth  the  anterior  ganglia*  con- 
trolling the  external  activities*  have  become  a  g**od  deal 
displaced  and  integrated;  yet  the  ganglia  of  the  abdominal 
segments,  now  relatively  small,  remain  in  their  localities. 

With  the  industrial  structures  which  arise  in  a  large 
Bociety  formed  by  permanent  consolidation  of  small  societies, 
the  like  happens:  they  extend  themselves  without  reference 
to  political  divisions,  ^reat  or  little.  We  have  around  us  a 
sufficiency  of  illustrations*    Just  noting  the  partial  differen- 
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[tiatione  of  the  agriciiltura]  system,  here  cbaracteriz^sd  bj  pre- 
dominance of  cereal  prodiice,  here  by  the  raiding  of  cattle j 
and  in  iBoiintaiDoii&  |:iarts  by  sheep-farmirig^ — 4ifferenceg 
^irhieh  have  no  reference  to  comity- boundarie^^ — we  may 
note  more  especially  how  the  area&  devored  to  this  or  that 
iiianufaeturej  are  wholly  unrelated  to  the  original  limits  of 
political  groups,  and  to  whatever  limits  were  politically  es- 
tablished afterwardii-     We  have  an  iron-^creting  dietriet  ot** 
cupying  part  of  Worcestershire,  part  of  St^itfordahire^  part  of 
Warwickshire.    The  cotton  nmnuiacture  is  not  restricted  to 
Lancashire,  but  takes  in  a  northern  district  of  Derbyshire, 
And  in  the  coal  and  iron  region  round   Newcajstlc  and 
hirham  it  is  the  same.     So»  too,  of  the  smaller  political 
Bions  and  the  smaller  parts  of  onr  indimtrial  strncture^. 
'manufacturing  town  grows  without  regard  to  parisli- 
['boundaries;  which  are,  indeed,  often  traversed  hy  the  pre- 
aiiea  of  Bingle  establishments.    On  a  larger  !icale  the  like  is 
'^fihown  us  by  our  great  city*    London  overruns  many  parishes; 
and  its  increase  is  not  checked  bv  the  division  between 
kMiddlesex  and  Surrey.      Occasionally  it  is  oheervable  that 
leven  national  boundaries  fail  to  prevt^nt  this  consequence 
fof  industrial  kKalization:    instance  the  fact  named  by  Hal- 
lam,  that  *'  the  woollen  manufacture  spread  from  Flanders 
along  the  banks  of  tlie  Rhine,  and  into  the  northern  pro* 
vinces  of  France/-     Meanwhile  tlie  controlling  stmeturea, 
■however  much  they  change  their  proportiom,  do  not  thns 
|lf»se  their  relations  to  the  original  segments.    The  regulating 
lagencies  of  our  eountrieg  continue  to  represent  what  were 
iDnee  independent  govemmenta.    In  the  old  English  period 
the  county  was  an  area  ruled  by  a  corneg  or  earl.    According 
to  Bp,  Stubbs,  '*  the  cooBtitntional  machinery  of  the  shire 
hhtis  represents  either  the  national  organization  of  the  aeveral 
MiviBions  created  by  West  Saxon  conquests:   or  that  ni  the 
fcarly  settlemente  which  \inited  in  the  Mercian  kingdom  m 
it  advanced  westwards;  or  the  re-arrangement  by  the  WeM 
|Baxon  dynasty  of  the  whole  of  England  on  the  prtnciplcij 
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already  at  work  iu  its  own  shires,*'  Siinilarlj  re!j4[)eetirig  th€ 
eighty gmallGnuUsh  states  which  originally  iDceiipied  tlie  area 
of  France,  M,  Fustel  de  Coulauges  says^ — **  Ni  k^i  Rr>itiium  fii 
les  Gennainsj  iii  la  fcodalite  ni  ta  monarchic  n'ont  detnii^ 
ces  unites  rivaces;  "  which  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutioi 
remained  substantially,  m  '*  provinces  *'  and  '*  poy«/'  the 
minor  local  governments. 


I  243.  This  community  of  traits  between  the  dev'elo] 
ments  of  sustaining  structures  in  an  individual  organism  and 
in  a  social  organiBm,  requires  to  be  expressed  apart  from 
detail  before  its  full  meaning  can  be  seen. 

What  is  the  course?  of  evolution  in  the  digi^stive  system  o 
an  animal  as  most  generally  stated  {  That  the  entire  alt 
mentary  canal  becomes  adapted  in  structure  and  function  t* 
the  mattefrSj  animal  or  vegetal,  brought  in  contact  with  its 
interior;  and,  further,  that  its  several  part^  acquire  fitnes^ded 
for  dealing  with  these  matters  at  successive  et^es  of  their 
preparation*  That  is,  the  foreign  substances  serving  for 
austcntation,  on  which  its  interior  ojieraies,  determine  the 
general  and  special  characters  of  that  interior.  And  what, 
stated  in  tenns  siniilartv  general*  is  the  course  of  evolution 
iu  the  industrial  system  of  a  society?  That  as  a  wliole  it 
takes  on  activities  and  correlative  stnictures,  detx?rminefl  by 
the  minerals,  animals,  and  vegetals,  with  which  its  workers 
are  in  contact;  and  that  industrial  sjiecializations  in  parts 
of  its  population,  are  determined  by  differences,  organic  or 
inorganiCj  in  the  Irn^al  products  those  parts  have  to  deal  with. 

The  tnith  that  while  the  material  environment,  yielding 
in  varioiie  degrees  and  with  various  advantages  eonsuraahk* 
things,  thufl  determines  the  industrial  differentiationfi,  I  have^ 
in  pacing,  joined  with  a  brief  indication  of  the  tnith  that 
differentiations  of  the  regulative  or  governmeutal  strii«'turt*s 
are  not  thus  determined.  The  significance  of  this  antithems 
remains  to  be  jwinted  nut  when  the  evolution  of  these  govern- 
mental structures  is  traced* 
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CHAPTEE  Vm 

THE   DISTBIBUTING   SYBTEM. 

§  244.  In  the  last  chapter  but  one,  where  the  relations 
between  the  three  great  systems  of  organs  were  described, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  neither  in  an  animal  nor  in  a  society 
can  development  of  the  sustaining  system  or  of  the  regulat- 
ing system  go  on  without  concomitant  development  of  the 
distributing  system.  Transition  from  a  partially-coherent 
group  of  tribes  which  are  severally  self-suflScing,  to  a  com- 
pletely-coherent group  in  which  industrial  diflFerences  have 
arisen,  cannot  take  place  without  the  rise  of  an  agency  for 
transferring  commodities ;  any  more  than  a  cluster  of  similar 
polypites  can  be  changed  into  such  a  combination  as  we  see 
in  DiphyeSy  without  some  modification  facilitating  convey- 
ance of  nutriment  from  its  feeding  members  to  its  swimming 
members.  A  mediaeval  society  formed  of  slightly-subor- 
dinated feudal  states,  each  having  besides  its  local  lord  its 
several  kinds  of  workers  and  traders  within  itself,  just  as 
an  annelid  is  formed  of  segments,  each  having  besides  its 
ganglia  its  own  appendages,  brachiae,  and  simply  alimentary 
tract;  can  no  more  pass  into  an  integrated  society  having 
localized  industries,  without  the  development  of  roads  and 
commercial  classes,  than  the  annelid  can  evolve  into  a 
crustacean  or  insect,  characterized  by  many  unlikenesses  of 
parts  and  actions,  without  the  growth  of  a  vascular  system. 

Here,  then,  we  have  to  observe  the  implied  parallelisms 
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betweeo  the  distributing  systems,  individtia!  aad  aocialj  in 
their  sueceisive  stages* 

§  245.  Protozoa  of  the  rhusopod  type  are  without  cbannek 
of  communication  from  part  to  part.  The  close  proximitj  of 
the  parta,  the  likeness  of  function  among  the  part^,  and  their 
great  variability  of  relative  positiorij  make  a  distributing 
system  alike  useless  and  impracticable.  Even  such  animal 
aggregates  aa  Myjcomycetts^  which  are  of  considerable  extent 
but  are  homogeneous,  have  no  i^enneable  lines  for  the  dis* 
tribution  of  nutriment*  So  is  it  with  low  societiea. 

Trilies  that  are  aniall,  migratory,  and  without  division  of 
labour,  by  each  of  these  characters  negative  the  formation  of 
channels  for  intercourse,  A  group  of  a  dozen  or  two,  have 
among  themselves  such  small  and  indefinite  communications 
as  scarcely  to  make  tracks  between  huts;  when  migratory, 
aa  they  mmtl}^  arc,  the  beaten  paths  they  begin  forming  at 
each  temporary  abode  are  soon  overgrown;  and  even  where 
they  are  settled,  if  they  are  scattered  and  have  no  unlike- 
nesses  of  occupations,  the  movements  of  individual  from 
place  to  place  are  so  trifling  as  to  leave  but  faint  traces. 

Animal  aggregates  of  which  the  parts,  differently  related 
to  conditions,  assume  different  functions,  must  have  channels 
for  transfer  which  develop  as  the  aggregates  grow*  Through 
the  mere  double-walled  sac  constituting  a  hvilra,  nutritive 
matter  absorbed  by  the  inner  layer,  may  reach  the  out^r 
layer  without  visible  openings:  passing,  as  we  may  a^nme^ 
along  lines  of  least  resistance  which,  once  opened,  are 
continually  followed  and  made  more  permeable*  With 
advance  to  larger  aggregates  having  parts  further  from 
the  stomach,  there  comes  first  a  branching  stomach^ — a  gas- 
tric cavity  that  sendis  ramifications  throughout  the  body* 
Distribution  of  crude  nutritive  mattei^  through  such  gastric 
sinuses  occurs  in  the  Medusw  and  a^in  in  the  Plana r{<F. 
But  in  those  higher  types  characterized  hy  a  peri-vificeral 
»ac  containing  the  filtered  nutriment,  this,  which  is  the 
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rudiment  of  a  vascular  system,  becomes  the  cavity  oat  of 
which  there  diverge  chaimeU  ramifyiog  through  the  tLs- 
euei^ — lacufiCB  prol>ably  formed  by  the  draughts  of  liquid 
K  caused  bj  local  <lemaiids,  and  established  by  the  r^'petitions 
B  rif  such  draughts.  With  societies,  as  with  Uviog 

liodieSf  channeb  of  eommumcation  are  produced  by  tbe 
iiiovenicmts  which  they  afterwanl§  facilitate:  each  traDBit 
making  subsequent  transits  eaisier.  Sometimes  lijies  opened 
by  amoials  are  followut];  as  by  the  Nagas,  who  use  the 
tracks  made  through  the  jungle  by  wild  beasts.  Similarly 
cau*sed,  the  early  pathi^  of  men  are  scarcely  better  than 
these.  The  roads  of  the  I^chuanas  are  "with  difficulty  to 
be  digtinguished  from  those  made  by  the  (|uaghas  and  ante- 
lopes.'* Throughout  Eastern  ^Vfrica  ""  the  ma^t  frequented 
routes  are  foot-tracks  like  goat-walks.''  And  in  Abyssinia, 
a  high  road  "  is  only  a  track  worn  by  use,  and  a  little  larger 
than  the  sheep-paths,  from  the  fact  of  more  feet  passing  over 
it*"  Even  with  such  social  growth  as  produces  towTis  carrying 
n  much  intercourse,  there  is  at  first  nothing  more  than  an 
undesigned  produetiou  of  a  less  re^tant  channel  by  fon*e  of 
much  jiassing.  Des^^ribing  the  road  between  the  old  and  new 
apitals  of  the  Bechuanas,  Burcliell  says — '"  This  eottsiste  of 
a  number  of  footpaths  mde  enough  only  for  a  single  per^ji^ 
and  running  either  parallel  to  each  other,  or  crossing  verj' 
bliquely,  I  counted  from  twelve  to  alK>ut  eighteen  or 
wenty  of  these  jmths,  within  the  lireadrh  of  a  few  yards/' 

In  animal  organisms,  ascending  from  the  stage  in  which 
there  is  a  mere  oosiing  of  nutritive  liqiiidB  through  the  moet 
permr^able  places  in  tlie  tissues,  to  the  st^ige  in  wliieh  occa* 
ional  currents  move  feebly  through  indefinite  sinuses,  we 
ome  at  length  to  the  stage  in  which  tliere  are  regular 
motions  of  blood  along  vessels  having  definite  walls.  As 
before  pointed  out^  the  formation  of  a  true  vascular  system 
begins  in  the  central  regions  and  spreails  to  the  |M?riphery, 
At  first  there  arises  in  the  peri-viseeral  sac  a  short  open* 
mouthed  tube,  by  the  rlivtbmical  contractions  of  which 
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agitation  is  kept  up  m  the  siurrounding  liquid,  now  entering 
one  end  of  this  pulsating  tube  and  cow  the  other;  and 
gradually  this  prmiitive  heart,  elongating  and  giving  off 
Btnaller  contractile  vessels  which  ramify  into  the  lacunm^ 
originates  a  vascular  system.  The  like  bappeu^ 

with  channels  of  communication  through  the  aocial  orgamsni: 
indefinite  lacuna%  as  we  see  that  they  are  all  at  the  outset^ 
first  acquire  definite  Ixuinduries  in  the  parts  where  there  h 
most  traffic*  Of  East  African  roads,  which  are  commonly 
like  goat-walks,  Burton  says  that  **  where  fields  and  villagefl 
abound  they  are  closed  with  rough  hedges^  horizontal  tree- 
trunks,  and  even  rude  stockades,  to  prevent  trespassing  and 
pilferage,*'  So,  too,  in  Dahomey,  though  the  roads  are 
mostly  footpaths,  yet  **  the  roads  to  the  coast,  except  in  a 
few  places,  are  good  enough  for  wheeled  vehicles/*  while 
"  the  road,  six  or  seven  mile^  long,  separating  the  two 
capitals,  may  compare  with  the  broadest  in  England/*  And 
from  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  descriljed  as  having  broad, 
clean  streets,  there  radiate  towards  distant  parts  of  the 
territory  eight  pathways,  cut  hy  successive  kings  through 
the  forest — doubtless  replacing  the  primitive  paths  made 
by  traffic.  Ignoring  Koman  roads,  which  were  not  produced 
by  local  evolution^  we  may  trace  in  our  own  hiatory  this 
centrifugal  development  of  channels  of  communication.  The 
paving  of  the  central  parts  of  London  did  not  begin  till 
after  the  eleventh  century;  and,  having  got  as  far  outwards 
as  Holborn  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
spread  into  some  of  the  suburbs  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
ttiry.  In  Henry  Vlllth^s  reign  a  way,  when  too  deep  and 
miry  to  be  traversed,  was  "  merely  ahandonod  and  a  new 
track  selected,*'  Up  to  about  1750  the  great  north  road  from 
London  was  a  turnpike  for  the  first  100  miles,  and  *'  north  of 
that  point  there  was  only  a  narrow  causeway  fit  for  pack- 
horses,  flanked  with  clay  sloughs  on  either  side."  At  the 
same  time,  in  North-England  and  Mid-England,  the  roads 
were  **  still  for  the  most  part  entirely  unench>sed."    Then 
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maeadamizatioii,  ao  inij)rovt»ni(?rit  belonging  to  our  own  een* 

ktury,  bcgrinning  with  main  Uues  of  camiDUD] cation,  gradually 
extended  itself  first  to  all  turnpike  roads,  then  to  pari^li 
roafls,  and  finally  to  private  roade. 
Further  analogies  may  be  indicated.      With  increased 
pressure  of  traffic  hais  come,  in  addition  to  the  road,  ihe 
railway;  which,  in  place  of  a  single  channel  for  movement 
in  both  directions  J  habitually  has  a  double  channel — uj>line 
and  down-line- — analogoiie:  to  the  double  ^et  of  tubes  through 
which,  in  a  superior  animal,  blood  proceeds  from  the  centre 
and  towards  the  centre.     As  in  (he  tinished  vascular  ^\^ 
1     tern  the  great  blood-vessels  are  the  most  direct,  the  divergent 
^kecondary  ones  less  direct,  the  branches  from  these  more 
^Krooked  still,  and  the  capillaries  the  raoat  tortuous  of  all; 
^Bio   we   see   that   these   chief    lines   of   transit   through    a 
^UQciety  are  the  straightest^  high  roads  less  straight,  parish 
^^ roads    more    devious,    and    so    on    down    to    cart-tracks 
throiif^h    fiekls.  One    mure    straJtge    parallel 

exists.     In  considerably-developed  animals,  as  many  Mol- 

■  lusca,  though  the  vascular  system  is  so  far  complete  in  its 
central  parts  that  the  arteries  have  muscular  coats,  and  are 
lined  with  "  pavement  epithelium,"  it  remains  incomplete 

I  at  its  peripheral  parts:  the  small  blood-veeaels  tenixinate 
fe  lacunai  of  the  primitive  kind.  Similarly  in  the  developed 
distributing  system  of  a  society,  while  the  main  channels 
are  definitely  Imundcd  and  have  surfaces  fitted  for  bearing 
the  wear  and  tear  of  great  traffic,  the  divergent  channels 
carrying  lees  traffic  are  le«s  highly  structured;   and  the  re- 

Kivergent  ones,  becoming  less  finished  as  they  ramify,  evcry- 
irhere  end  in   lanintv — unfenced,  unmetalled  tracks  for 
art,  horse,  or  pedestrian,  through  field  or  wood,  over  moor 
and  mountain* 

Notice  must  also  be  t^ken  of  the  significant  fact  that 
in  proportion  as  organisms,  individual  and  sotHal,  develop 
largely  the  appliaufes  for  confiict  with  other  organisms*  these 
channels  of  distribution  arise  not  for  internal  sustentation 
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odIj,  but  partly,  and  often  mainly,  for  transferring  materialil 
fmm  the  sustaining  parts  to  the  expending  parts.     As  iaJ 
an  animal  with  a  large  nervo-muaeular  system,  arteries  are] 
formed  more  for  carrying  blood  from  the  viacera  to  the  braial 
and  limbs  than  for  carrying  blood  from  one  \dsciB  to  another;] 
so  in  a  IdBgdom  witb  at.*tivities  predominantly  militant^  the 
chief  roads  are  those  made  for  purposes  of  offence  and 
defence.    The  consnmption  of  men  and  supplier  in  war, 
itiakes  more  necessary  than  all  others  the  roads  which  take  ^ 
them  J   and  they  art*  the  first  to  assume  definiteness*     We  ■ 
gee  this  in  the  above-named  royal  roads  in  iVshantee;  again  ~ 
in  the  ancient  Peruvian  royal  roadii  for  conveying  troops;  ^ 
and  we  are  reminded  of  the  relation  in  the  empire  of  the  ■ 
Ivomans,  between  finkhed  roads  and  military  activity  at 
remote  [Kjints,    The  principle,  however,  remains  the  same: 
be  it  in  the  commercial  railways  of  England  or  tlie  military 
railways  of  Russiaj  the  channels  arise  between  places  of  i 
supply  and  places  of  demand,  though  the  consumption  may 
be  here  in  peace  and  there  in  war. 


§  346.  When  from  the  channels  which  carry,  in  the  ono 
case  blood-coqiuscles  and  aerumj  and  in  the  other  case  mea 
and  eommoditieij  w©  turn  to  the  movements  along  them^ 
we  meet  with  further  analogies. 

Devoid  of  canals  for  distribution,  animals  of  low  typeft 
show  ns  nothing  but  an  extremely  slow,  as  well  as  irregular^ 
diffusion  througli  the  tissues;  and  so  in  primitive  societies, 
where  nothing  beyond  a  small  amoimt  of  barter  goes  on*  the 
exchanged  products  are  dispersed  very  gradually  and  in  in- 
definite ways:  the  movements  are  feeble,  and  do  not  con- 
stitute anjthing  like  circulation.  On  ascending  to 
such  a  type  as  an  a^^idian,  having  a  peri-vis^eral  tac  with 
pulsating  vessel  in  it,  we  see  a  distribution  of  nutriment 
which  cannot  l>e  called  circulation,  but  which  approacbeii  to 
it.  The  pulsations,  setting  up  in  the  surrounding  fluid  such 
waves  as  send  feeble  currents  through  the  sinuses  and 
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irtiTKF,  presently  undergo  a  re\r©rsal,  causing  movement  in 
Hie  opposite  direction.      This  alternation  of  wavc^»  now 
?tting  towards  a  certain  part  which  thereupon  becomes 
congest  CM  I,  and  presently  setting  away  from  it  towards  parts 
.which  have  been  drained,  is  analogous  to  the  first  niove- 
lents  of  distribution  in  developing  societies.     We  do  not 
begin  with  constant  currents  in  the  same  directiom;    but 
we  begin  with  periodical  currents,  now  directed  to  certain 
spots  and    tlien   away   from   them.      That   which,    when 
stablished,  we  know  as  a  fair^  is  the  commercial  wave 
it^  first  form*     We  find  it  in  sUghtly-advaneed  societies. 
The  Sandwich  Islanders  met  on  the  Wairuku  river  at  stated 
aes  to  exchange  their  products ;  and  the  Fijians  of  different 
'^islands,  assembled  occasionally  at  a  fixed  place  for  barter. 
Of  courst\  with  the  incn*asc  of  population  the  streams  of 
eople  and  conimmiitia^  which  set  at  intervals  to  and  from 
ertain  places,  Ijecome  nnjre  fretjuent.     The  semi-civilized 
frican  kingdoms  show  us  t^tages*     On  the  Lower  Niger, 
every  town  has  a  market  generally  once  in  four  days,"  and 
Rt  different  parts  of  the  river  a  large  fair  aliout  once  a 
fortnight.     In  other  cases,  as  at  Sansanding,  Ijesides  some 
daily  sale  there  was  a  great  market  once  a  week,  to  which 
crowds  from  the  surrounding  country  came.      And  then  in 
the  largest  places,  such  as  Timbiictoo^  t'onstant  di,'§trihution 
has  replaced  periodic  distribution.     So,  too,  in  the  Batta 
territory,  Sumatra,  there  are  assemblings  for  traffic  every 
^^ourth  day;  and  in  l^ladagascarr  besides  the  daily  market  in 
^Bhe  capital,  there  are  markets  at  longer  intervals  in  the 
^fcrovincial  towns.      Ancient   American  societies  displayed 
^■tliis  stage  passing  into  a  Idgher,      Among  the  Chibtdia>^, 
along  with  constant  traffic,  the  greatest  traffic  was  at  eight- 
day  intervals;  and  ilexico,  l>e8tdes  daily  markets,  had  larger 
markets  every  five  days,  which,  in  adjacent  citie®,  were 
fc     at  different  dates:   there  being  meanwhile  merchants  who, 
jHpahugim  says,  "  go  through  the  whole  coimtry  .  .  .  buying 
^tbx  one  district  and  selling  in  others" — so  fore-shadowing 
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a  more  developed  system.  Clearly  these  occasional  assem^ 
blingB  and  dispersings,  shortening  their  intervals  vmtil 
they  reach  a  daily  bringing  of  products  by  some  and  buying 
by  others,  thu&  grow  into  a  regular  series  of  frequent  wave^^ 
transferring  things  from  places  of  supply  to  placejs  of  de- 
mand* Our  own  history  shows  how  such  slow  periodic  re- 
pletionB  and  depletions,  now  in  this  locality  and  now  in  that, 
paea  gradually  into  a  rapid  circulation.  In  early  English 
timei  the  great  fairs,  annual  and  other^  formed  the  chief 
means  of  distribution,  and  remained  important  down  to  tlie 
seventeenth  century,  when  not  only  villages  but  even  small 
towns,  devoid  of  shopSj  were  irregtilarly  supplied  by  hawkers- 
who  had  obtained  their  stocks  at  these  gatherings.  Along 
with  increased  population,  larger  industrial  centres,  and 
improved  channels  of  communication,  local  supply  became 
easier;  and  so,  frequent  markets  more  and  more  fuMlled 
the  purpose  of  infrequent  fairs*  Afterwards  in  chief  places 
and  for  chief  commodities,  markets  themselves  multiplied; 
becoming  in  some  cases  daily.  Finally  came  a  constant 
distribution  such  that  of  some  foods  there  is  to  each  town 
an  influx  every  morning;  and  of  milk  even  more  than  one  in 
the  day.  The  transitions  from  times  when  the  movements  of 
people  and  goods  between  places  were  private,  slow,  and 
infrequent,  to  times  when  there  began  to  run  at  intervals 
of  several  days  puhlic  vehicles  moving  at  four  miles  an 
hour^  and  thi*n  to  time^  when  these  shortened  their  inter- 
vals and  increased  their  speed  while  their  lines  of  movement 
multiplied,  ending  in  oiir  own  times  when  along  each  line  of 
rails  there  go  at  high  speed  a  do^en  waves  daily  that  are 
relatively  vast;  sufficiently  show  ns  how  the  social  circu- 
lation progresses  from  feeble,  alow,  irregular  movemente  to 
a  rapid,  regular,  and  powerful  pulse. 

§  24Y*  If  from  the  channels  of  communication  and  the , 
movements  along  them,  we  turn  to  the  circulating  currentej 
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tliemselves,  and  consider  their  natures  and  tUeir  relations  to 

^  tlie  parts^  we  still  meet  with  analogies. 

Relatively  simple  in  a  low  animal,  the  nutritiYe  fluid  be* 
:>mes  in  a  high  animal  relatively  complex — a  beterog^neoua 

'e^nnbination  of  genera!  and  special  materialy  required  by, 

^  anil  prmlueed  by,  the  several  parts.  Similarly,  r he  (.nirrent^  of 
[commodities,  if  they  can  be  so  called,  which  move  from  place 

"to  place  in  a  low  society,  are  little  varied  in  comi>odition ; 
but  as  we  advance  to  high  societies,  the  variety  of  coinpo 
iienrs  in  the  currents  eontiniially  increaa^.  More- 

over, the  parallelism  of  comixrsition  holds  in  another  way; 
for  in  lx>th  cases  relative  simplicity  is  joined  with  crudity, 
chereas   relative  complexity   in  both   cases   results  from 
eIalK>rationt      In  low  animal  types  the  product  of  a  rude 

r digestion  is  carried  in  an  unprepared  state  through  exten- 
lions  of  the  gastric  cavity  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  the 
parts  which  need  it;  but  in  developed  types  the  products 
ire  refined  before  they  are  distributed— protein  substances 
>f  several  kinds,  fats»  sUgar^  etc.  And  while  the  blood  is 
Ihn^  made  heterogeneous  by  containing  many  mattjers  fittefl 
for  use,  and  while  its  heterogeneity  ig  increased  by  the 
&  warms  of  white  and  red  corpuacles  which  take  part  in 
Ihe  processes  of  purification,  etc.^  it  is  made  more  heter*>- 
reneous  3 till  bv  the  inorganic  constituents  which  aid  mole- 
iilar  change,  as  well  as  by  the  effete  products  of  molecular 
change  on  their  ways  to  places  of  exit.  If,  in  like  manner, 
mfh  the  currents  in  a  low  society,  we  contrast  the  currents 

Ro  an  advanced  society,  we  see  that  liere,  too,  the  greater 
heterogeneity  is  mainly  caused  by  the  many  kinds  of 
manufactured  article*  fitted  for  consumption;   and  though 

teertain  wa5?te  products  of  social  life  do  not  return  into  the 
'circulating  currents,  but  are  carried  off  by  under-ground 
bhannek,  yet  other  waste  pro<Iuctfii  are  carried  off  along  those* 
ordinary  chaaneU  of  circulation  which  bring  materials  for' 
consumption.  Next  we  have  to  note  the  special 
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actions  which  the  local  striietiires  exert  on  the  generall 
emTent  of  commodities.    While  in  a  living  body  the  orgam 
eeverally  take  from  the  blood  everywhere  carried  through 
them^the  mat^riak  aet^ded  for  their  suateutatioii^  those  which 
are  occupied  in  excretion  and  secretion  also  severally  take 
from  the  blood  particular  ingredients,  which  they  either  cast  M 
out  or  compound.    A  salivary  gland  forms  from  the  raattcrs  m 
It  appropriate^^  a  liquid  which  changes  starch  into  Bugar  and 
by  doing  this  aids  the  subsequent  preparation  of  food;   the 
gastric  follicles  elaborate  and  pour  out  acids^  etc*,  which  ^ 
help  to  dissolve  the  contents  of  the  etomach;    the  liver^fl 
separating  certain  waste*  products  from  the  blood,  throws 
them  into  the  intestine  as  bile,  along  with  that  glycogen  it 
forms  from  other  components  which'  is  to  be  re-absorbed ;  and 
the  unit«  of  these  several  organs  live^  grow^  and  multtplVyflj 
by  carrying  on  their  several  businesses.      So  is  it  with^ 
social  organs.     While  all  of  them^  under  restrictioiis  to  be 
hereafter  specified,  absorb  from  the  distributed  supply  of 
commodities  shares  needful   for  their  sustentatiooj  such  ■ 
of  them  as  carry  on  manufactures,  large  or  amall^  alsa  * 
eeleet  from  the  heterogeneous  streams  of  things  that  run 
everywhere  J  the  materials  which  they  transform;  and  after-  ■ 
wards  return  into  these  streams  the  elaborated  products*  ' 
Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  familiar  aspect  of  sale  and 
purchascj  under  which  these  transactions  present  themselves 
to  uSj  and  contemplating  simply  the  physical  proce^,  we 
see  that  each  industrial  structure,  allowing  various  material 
to  pass  through  its  streets  untouched,  takes  out  of  the  mixed 
current  those  it  is  fitted  to  act  upon;    and  throws  into  the 
circulating  stock  of  things,  the  articles  it  has  prepared  for 
genf^ral  consumption. 

The  fact  that  competition  is  common  to  the  two  cases 
must  also  be  obeervexl.  Though  commonly  thought  of  m  ft 
phenomenon  exclusively  social,  competition  exists  in  a 
living  body — not  so  obviously  between  parts  that  carry  on 
the  same  functiouj  as  between  parts  that  carry  on  different 
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'unctions-  Tbe  general  stock  of  nutriment  circulating 
Tougli  an  organism  has  to  support  the  whole.  Each  organ 
appropriates  a  portion  of  this  general  etock  for  repair  and 
growliL  Whatever  each  takes  diminishea  by  so  much  the 
amonnt  available  for  the  rest*  All  other  organs  therefore, 
jointly  and  indi\adually,  compete  for  blood  with  each  organ. 
So  that  though  the  welfare  of  each  L&  indirectly  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  rest;  jet|  directly,  each  is  antagonistic  to 
the  rest.  Hence  it  happens  that  extreme  cerebral  action  so 
drafts  away  the  blood  as  to  stop  digestion;  that,  conversely, 
the  visceral  demand  for  blood  aft^r  a  heavy  meal  often  so 
drains  the  brain  as  to  cause  sleep  j  and  that  extremely 
violent  exertion^  carrying  an  exceaaive  amount  of  blood  to 
the  motor  organs^  may  arrest  digestion,  or  diminish  thought 
and  feeling,  or  both.  A\Tiile  these  facts  prove  that  there  is 
competition,  they  also  prove  that  the  exalted  function  of 
a  part  caused  by  demands  made  on  it,  determines  the  flow 
of  blood  to  it.  Though,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  there  is 
the  higher  organismjs  a  kind  of  regulation  which  secures 
a  more  prompt  balancing  of  supplies  and  demands  under 
this  competitive  arrangement,  yet,  primarily,  the  balancing 
results  from  the  setting  of  blood  towards  parts  in  propor- 
tion to  their  activities.  Morbid  growths,  which  not  only 
draw  to  themselves  much  blood  but  develop  in  themselves 
vascular  structures  to  distribute  it,  show  us  how  local  tissue- 
formation  (which  under  normal  conditions  measures  the 
waste  of  tissue  in  discharging  function)  is  itself  a  cause  of 
increased  supply  of  materials.  Now  we  have  daily 

roof  that  in  a  society,  not  only  individuals  but  elasaes, 
local  and  general,  severally  appropriate  from  the  total 
stock  of  commodities  as  much  as  they  can;  and  that  tlieir 
Beveral  abilities  to  appropriate,  normally  depend  on  their 
several  states  of  activity.  If  l^s  iron  is  wanted  for  export 
or  home  consimiption,  furnaces  are  blown  out,  men  are  di^ 
pharged,  and  there  flows  towards  the  district  a  diminished 
■tream  of  the  things  required  for  nutrition :   causing  arrest 
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of  growth  and,  if  continued,  even  decay*     Whett  a  cotton 
famine  entaib  greater  need  for  %voollens,  tlie   inereade 
activity  of  the  factories  producing  them,  while  it  leads  t^ 
the  drawing  in  of  more  raw  material  and  sending  out  o^ 
more  manufactured  goodsj  determines  towards  the  cloth 
tricts  augmented  supplies  of  all  kind^ — men,  money,  con-| 
sitmahle  commodities;  and  there  results  enlargement  of  old 
faetorieB  and  building  of  new  ones.    Evidently  thLs  proce 
in  each  social  organ,  m  in  each  individual  organ^  results  froc 
the  tendency  of  the  units  to  alxsorb  all  they  can  from  the 
common  stock  of  materials  for  sustentation;  and  evidently 
the  resulting  competition^  not  between  unit^  simply   hut| 
between  organs,  causes  in  a  society,  as  in  a  living  bo<ly,  higb 
nutrition  and  growth  of  parts  called  into  greatest  activitj 
by  the  requirements  of  the  rest, 

§  248,  Of  course,  along  with  these  likeneMiB  there 
differences,  due  to  the  contrast  named  at  the  outset  betweei 
the  eoncreteness  of  an  individual  organism  and  the  discrete 
ness  of  a  social  organism.     I  may  name,  first,  a  differen" 
which  accompanies  the  likeness  la^t  dwelt  upon. 

If  the  persons  fomiing  a  body-politic  were  mostly  fixi 
in  their  positions^  as  are  the  units  forming  an  individual 
body,  the  feeding  of  them  would  have  to  be  similarly  effected. 
Their  respective  shares  of  nutriment,  not  simply  brought  to 
their  neighbourhood,  would  have  to  be  taken  home  to  them. 
A  process  such  as  that  by  which  certain  kinds  of  food  arw| 
ilaily  carried  round  to  houses  by  a  class  of  locomotive  units,^ 
would  lie  the  universal  process.  But  as  mem  hers  of  the  ., 
body  politic,  though  having  stationary  habitations  and  work^j 
ing  places,  arc  themselves  locomotive,  it  results  that  the^ 
process  of  distribution  is  effected  partly  in  this  way  and 
partly  by  their  own  agency.  Further,  there  results 

from  the  same  ^reneral  cause,  a  difference  between  the  ways 
in  which  motion  \^  given  to  the  circulating  currents  in  the  twoj 
caaee,    Physical  eohesiMu  of  the  parta  in  au  individual  liviuj 
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body,  makes  possible  the  propulsion  of  tbe  nutritive  liquid 
bj  a  contractile  organ;  but  lacking  this  physical  cohesion, 
and  lacking  too  the  required  metamorphosis  of  units,  the 
body-politic  cannot  have  its  currents  of  commodities  thus 
moved:  though  remotely  produced  by  other  forces,  their 
motion  has  to  be  proximately  produced  by  forces  within  the 
currents  themselves. 

After  recognizing  these  unlikenesses,  however,  we  see  that 
they  do  but  qualify  the  essential  likenesses.  In  both  cases 
so  long  as  there  is  little  or  no  diflFerentiation  of  parts  there 
is  little  or  no  need  for  channels  of  communication  among  the 
parts;  and  even  a  diflFerentiation,  when  such  only  that  the 
unlike  parts  remain  in  close  contact,  does  not  demand  appli- 
ances for  transfer.  But  when  the  division  of  labour,  physio- 
logical or  sociological,  has  so  far  progressed  that  parts  at 
some  distance  from  one  another  co-operate,  the  growth  of 
channels  of  distribution,  with  agents  eflFecting  distribution, 
becomes  necessary;  and  the  development  of  tlie  distri- 
buting system  has  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  develop- 
ments. A  like  necessity  implies  a  like  parallelism 
between  the  progressing  circulations  in  the  two  cases. 
Feeble  activities,  small  amounts  of  exchange,  obstacles  to 
transfer,  unite  in  preventing  at  first  anytliing  more  than 
very  slow  and  irregular  repletions  and  depletions,  now  at 
one  place  now  at  another;  but  with  multiplication  of  parts 
increasingly  specialized  in  their  functions,  increasingly 
eflScient  therefore,  and  combining  to  produce  an  increased 
amount  of  general  life,  there  goes  an  increased  need  for  largo 
distributions  in  constant  directions.  Irregular,  weak,  and 
slow  movements  at  long  intervals,  are  changed  into  a 
regular  rapid  rhythm  by  strong  and  unceasing  local  de- 
mands. Yet  more.  With  the  advance  of  the 
aggrep:ate,  individual  or  social,  to  a  cheater  heterogeneity, 
there  goes  advancing  heterogeneity  in  the  circulating  cur- 
rents: which  at  first  containing  few  crude  matters,  contain 
at  last  many  prepared  matters.  In  both  cases,  too,  structures 
34 
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which  elaborate  the  requisites  for  sustentatioxii  stand  to 
these  currents  in  like  relations — take  from  them  the  raw 
materials  on  which  they  have  to  operate,  and  directly  or 
indirectly  deliver  into  them  again  the  products;  and  in  both 
cases  these  structures,  competing  with  one  another  for  their 
shares  of  the  circulating  stock  of  consumable  matters,  are 
enabled  to  appropriate,  to  repair  themselves,  and  to  grow,  in 
proportion  to  their  performances  of  functions. 

Stated  most  generally,  the  truth  we  have  to  carry  with  us 
is  that  the  distributing  system  in  the  social  organism,  as  in 
the  individual  organism,  has  its  development  determined  by 
the  necessities  of  transfer  among  inter-dependent  parts. 
Lying  between  the  two  original  systems,  which  carry  on 
respectively  the  outer  dealings  with  surrounding  existences, 
and  the  inner  dealings  with  materials  required  for  sustenta- 
tion,  its  structure  becomes  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
this  carrying  function  between  the  two  great  systems  as 
wholes,  and  between  the  sub-divisions  of  each. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TEE   BEOULATOG   8T8T1QI. 

§  249.  When  observing  hov7  the  great  systems  of  organs, 
individual  and  social,  are  originally  marked  off  from  one 
another,  we  recognized  the  truth  that  the  inner  and  outer 
parts  become  respectively  adapted  to  those  functions  which 
their  respective  positions  necessitate — the  one  having  to 
deal  with  environing  actions  and  agents,  the  other  having 
to  use  internally-placed  materials.  We  have  seen  how 
the  evolution  of  interior  structures  is  determined  by  the 
natures  and  distributions  of  these  matters  they  are  in  contact 
with.  We  have  now  to  see  how  the  evolution  of  the  struct- 
ures carrying  on  outer  actions  is  determined  by  the  charac- 
ters of  things  existing  around. 

Stated  in  a  more  concrete  form,  the  general  fact  to  be  here 
set  forth  is,  that  while  the  alimentary  systems  of  animals  and 
the  industrial  systems  of  societies,  are  developed  into  fitness 
for  dealing  with  the  substances,  organic  and  inorganic,  used 
for  sustentation,  the  regulating  and  expending  systems 
(nervo-motor  in  the  one,  and  governmental-military  in  the 
other)  are  developed  into  fitness  for  dealing  with  surround- 
ing organisms,  individual  or  social — other  animals  to  be 
caught  or  escaped  from,  hostile  societies  to  be  conquered  or 
resisted.     In  botli  oafaes  that  organization  which  fits  the 

aggregate  for  acting  as  a  whole  in  conflict  with  other  aggre- 
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gates,  indirectly  results  from  the  carrying  on  of  conflictB 
with  other  aggregates. 

§  250.  To  be  slow  of  speed  is  to  be  caught  by  an  enemy; 
to  be  wanting  in  swiftness  is  to  fail  in  catching  prey:  deiUh 
being  in  either  case  the  result.  Sharp  sight  saves  the  herb- 
ivorous animal  from  a  distant  carnivore;  and  is  an  essential 
aid  to  the  eagle's  successful  swoop  on  a  creature  far  below. 
Obviously  it  is  the  same  with  quickness  of  hearing  and 
delicacy  of  scent;  the  same  with  all  improvements  of  limbs 
that  increase  the  power,  the  agility,  the  accuracy  of  move- 
ments; the  same  with  all  appliances  for  attack  and  defence 
— claws,  teeth,  horns,  etc.  And  equally  true  must  it  be  that 
each  advance  in  that  nervous  system  which,  using  the 
information  coming  through  the  senses,  excit-es  and  guides 
these  external  organs,  becomes  established  by  giving  an 
advantage  to  its  possessor  in  presence  of  prey,  enemies,  and 
competitors.  On  glancing  up  from  low  types  of  animals 
having  but  rudimentary  eyes  and  small  powers  of  motion, 
to  high  types  of  animals  having  wide  vision,  considerable 
intelligence,  and  great  activity,  it  l)ecoines  undeniable  that 
where  loss  of  life  is  entailed  on  the  first  by  these  defects, 
life  is  preserved  in  the  last  by  these  superiorities.  The 
implication,  then,  is  that  successive  improvements  of  the 
organs  of  sense  and  motion,  and  of  the  internal  co-ordinating 
apparatus  which  uses  them,  have  indirectly  resulted  from 
the  antagonisms  and  competitions  of  organisms  with  one 
another. 

A  parallel  tnith  is  disclosed  on  watching  how  there 
evolves  the  regulating  system  of  a  political  aggregate,  and 
how  there  are  developed  those  appliances  for  offence  and 
(1  of  once  put  in  action  bv  it.  Every  where  the  wars  between 
sooioties  originate  governmental  structures,  and  are  causes 
of  all  such  improvements  in  thoso  struct nros  as  increase 
the  officien(»v  of  corporate  a<*tion  airainst  environing  socie- 
ties.   Observe,  first,  the  conrlitions  nndor  which  there  is  an 
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absence  of  tliia  agency  furthermg  combinatioii;   and  then 
observe  the  eonditionB  under  which  this  agency  begins  to 
_ahow  itself. 

Wjiere  food  is  ^*arce,  diffugioii  groat^  and  coH^peration 
rconsequently  IiinderedTtHere  Js  no  egralilii^he J  chieftainship. 
The  FnegianSj  the  Cayagna^  or  Wood  Indians  of  South 
America^  the  Jungle-Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  Bushmen  of 
South  Africa,  are  instances*     They  do  not  form  uniooiS  for 
defence,  and  have  no  recognized  authorities:   personal  pre^ 
dominance  of  a  temporary  kind,  sneb  as  tenda  to  ariae  in 
every  group,  being  the  only  approach  to  it-    So  of  the  Esqui- 
^—^xnaiix^  necessarily  much  scattered j  Heame  says — "  they  live 
^Rq  a  state  of  perfect  freedoin ;  no  one  apparently  claiining  the 
^B)iperiority  over,  or  acknowledging  the  least  subordination  to, 
^^another:  **  joined  with  which  fact  stands  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  know  what  war  means.      In  like  manner  where 
barrenneae  of  territory  negatives  anything  more  than  ooca* 
sional  assemblings*  as  with  the  Chippewayans,  there  is  noth- 
ing like  chieftainship  beyond  the  effect  due  to  character; 
and  this  is  very  smalL  Elsewhere  adequate  con- 

centration is  negatived  by  the  natures  of  the  people.  They 
are  too  little  social  or  too  little  subordinate.  It  is  thus  with 
the  Alx>rs,aHill-tTibe  of  India,  who^  "as  they  themselyes  say, 

I  are  like  tigers,  two  cannot  dwell  in  one  den/'  and  who  have 
their  hongea  **  scattered  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  and  three/* 
3t  is  thusj  too,  as  before  pointed  out  (§  35),  with  the  Mantras 
of  the  Malay  peninaula,  who  separate  if  they  dispute.  Here 
both  the  diffusion  and  the  dispoeition  causing  the  diffusion, 
check  the  evolution  of  a  political  head.  But  it  is 

not  only  in  cases  like  these  that  gp%'emmental  eo-ordination  is 
ibsent.  It  is  absent  also  amongJldbes  which  are  settled  an^ 
ansiderably  more^^  advanced,  provided  they  are  not  given 
wm.  Among  such  Papuans  as  the  Arafuras  and  the  Dal- 
^nnple  Islanders,  there  are  but  nominal  chiefs:  the  fwople 
living  **  in  snch  peace  and  brotherly  love  with  one  another  " 
that  they  nee^  no  control  but  the  decisions  of  their  elders. 
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The  Todasj  too,  wholly  without  military  organizatian, 
described  m  peaceable,  mild^  friendlyj  have  no  politi 
headships.      So  again  is  it  with  the  plaealjle   Bodo  anil; 
Dbimab;  described  as  being  honest,  truthful,  entirely  frei 
from  revenge,  cruelty,  and  violence,  and  m  having  headine 
whose  authorities  are  scarcely  more  than  nominaL      % 
which  J  as  similarly  significant,  I  may  add  tliat  the  Lepcha^j 
referred  to  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  as  **  amiable  and  obliging, 
said  by  Campbell  to  be  "  wonderfully  honest,*'  **  aingutarlY 
forgiving  of  injuries,'*  "  niakiog  imitual  amends  and  conees-j 
eions ;  *'  while  at  the  same  time  *'  they  are  averse  to  soldioring, 
and  cannot  be  induced  to  enlist  iu  our  army/'  and  are  sa 
little  subordinate  that  they  fly  to  the  jungle  and  live  oi 
roots  rather  than  submit  to  injustice. 

Now  observe  how  the  headless  state  is  changed  aoi 
political  co-ordination  initiated.  Edwards  says  the  Caribe 
in  time  of  peace  admitted  no  supremacy;  but,  he  ad 
"  jnwar,  experience  had  taught  t|;iem  that  sut^^pjlhijitinn  wi 
as  requmte  as  gourage/'  So,  too,  describing  the  eonfedera- 
tions  of  tribes  among  the  Caribs,  Humboldt  comjiares  tbei 
with  ^^  those  warlike  hordes  who  see  no  advantage  in  the  ti 
of  society  but  for  common  defence,"  Of  the  Creeks,  whoait 
subordination  to  authority  is  but  slight,  Schoolcraft  says  "  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  imj>ossible,  to  Impress  on  the 
commumty  at  large  the  necessity  of  any  social  compact,  that 
should  be  binding  upon  it  longer  than  common  danger 
threatened  them/'  Again,  Bon  wick  says—'*  Chief tmns  un- 
doubtedly did  exist  among  the  Tasmanians,  though  the 
were  neither  hereditary  nor  elective*  They  were,  never*" 
theless,  recognized,  especially  in  time  of  war,  as  leaders  of 
the  trib^.  .  .  .  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  they  re- 
tired ...  to  the  quietude  of  ever\Mlay  forest  life/*  In 
other  cases  we  find  a  pennanent  change  produced.  Kot^e- 
bnesays  the  Kamschadales ''  acknowledged  no  chief;  *'  while 
another  statement  is  that  the  principal  antbority  wa^  th* 
of  **  the  old  men,  or  those  who  were  remarkable  for  thi 
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braveiy*'*    And  thea  it  is  reniarked  that  these  statementa 

refer  to  the  time  before  the  Ruaaian  eonqiiest— before  there 

had  been  combiaed  appodition  to  an  eaemy.  This 

B  deveh)pmeiit  of  simple  headship  in  a  tribe  by  conflict  with 

other  tribes,  we  tind  advancing  into  eorapcmnd  headship 

along  with  larger  antagonisms  of  race  with  race*     Of  the 

Patagonians  Falkner  telb  us  that  though  the  tril>es  "  are  at 

continual  variance  among  themselves,  yet  they  often  join 

together  against  the  Spaniards/'    It  wa$  the  same  with  the 

BKorth  American  Indians.  The  conf  e<leracy  of  the  six  nations, 

which  cohered  under  a  settled  system  of  c^>h>j aeration,  resulted 

from  a  war  with  the  English*    Stagee  in  ttie  genesisjpf_a  coni- 

t>mind  controlling  ag^ency  by  eonfljet  with  other  S(3cieties  are 

ahmvn  us  by  the  Foiynesians.     In  Samoa  eight  or  ten  vil- 

lage-communities,  which  arc  in  other  res[>eets  inde|)endentj 

^  ♦*  unit*  bj  oommoD  consent,  and  form  a  district,  or  state,  for  mutnal 

protection,  .  ,  .  When  war  ia  tlireaten^  by  another  district,  do  single 

viJlage  can  act  alone:  *  *  *  Some  of  these  diEtricta  or  fitatei  hftve 

K  their  king;  others  cannot  jigree  on  the  choice  of  one;  .  .  .  there  la 

^uu3  such  thing  m  a  king,  or  even  a  district^  whose  power  extends  aU 

^■iiir  the  group/*    Yet  In  c»se  of  war,  thej  sometimea  combine  in 

twofi  or  threes. 

Early  historic  of  the  civilized  similarly  show  ua  how  union 
B  of  smaller  social  aggregates  for  offensive  or  defensive  pur- 
poses, neceseitatirt^  co-ordination  of  their  actions,  tends  to 
I  initiate  a  central  co-i:»rdinating  agency.  Instance  the  Hebrew 
monarchy;  the  previously-separate  tribes  of  Israelites  be- 
came a  nation  subordinate  to  Saul  and  David,  during 
wars  with  the  Moabitea,  Ammonites,  Edomitea  and  Phi- 
listines. Instance  the  case  of  the  Greeks;  the  growth  of 
the  Athenian  hegemony  into  mastership,  and  the  organia^a' 
tion,  political  and  naval,  which  at^ompanied  it^  was  a  eon- 
eomitant  of  the  coTitinticd  acti^^ty  of  the  confederacy  against 
external  enemies.  Instance  in  later  times  the  development 
of  governments  among  Teutonic  peoples.  At  the  begin- 
ninET  of  the  Chri!=itiaii  era  there  were  only  chieftainships  of 
Ificparate  tribeK;  iinil,  thiring  wars,  temporary  greater  cliief- 
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taiuships  of  allied  fort'tg.     Between  the  first  and  the  fifti 
centnries  the  federationi  made  to  resist  or  invade  the  Romau 
empire  did  not  evolve  permanent  heads;    hut  in  the  fifth! 
century  the  prolonged  military  aetivitie^  of  these  federH-j 
tiona  ended  in  transforming  tiiese  military  leaders  into  kings  | 
aver  consolidated  states. 

As  this  differentiation  by  which  there  arises  first  a  tem- 
porary and  then  a  permanent  military  head^  who  pasies 
insensibly  into  a  political  head,  i.*?  initiated  by  conflict  with 
adjacent  societiesj  it  naturally  happens  that  hiB  political 
power  increases  as  military  activity  continues.    Everywhere,  1 
providing  extreme  diffusion  does  not  prevent,  we  find  thisj 
connexion  between  predatory  activity  and  aubmiseion  to] 
despotic  rule.      Asia  shows  it  in  the  Kirghiz  tribes,  who] 
are  slave-hunters  and  robbers^  and  of  whose  manaps^  once] 
elective  but  now  hereditary,  the  Mich  elk  aay — *'  The  word 
Manap  literally  means  a  tyrant^  in  the  ancient  Greek  sen**e- 
It  was  at  first  the  proper  name  of  an  elder  distinguished  for 
his  cruelty  and  unrelenting  spirit;    from  him  the  appella- 
tion became  general  to  all  Ivirgbiz  nilers."    Africa  shows  it 
in  the  cannibal  Niara-niams,  whose  king  is  imliinited  lord 
of  persons  and  things;  or  again  in  the  sanguinary  Dahoman^^ 
%vith  their  Amazon  army,  and  in  the  warlike  Ashantees^ 
all  trained  to  arms:    both  of  them  under  govemmentB  so 
absolute  that  the  highest  officials  are  slaves  to  the  king- 
Polynesia  shows  it  in  the  ferocious  Fijians,  whose  tribes  ajpe 
ever  fighting  w^ith  one  another,  and  among  whom  loyalty 
to  absolute  rulers  is  the  extremest  ima^nable — even  so  e%- 
treme  that  jieople  of  a  slave  district  '*  said  it  was  their  duty 
to  become  food  and  sacrifices  for  the  chiefs/'  ThiB 

relation  between  the  degree  of  power  in  the  political  head 
and  the  degree  of  militancy,  has,  indeed,  been  made  familiar 
to  us  in  the  histories  of  ancient  and  modem  civilLzed  races. 
The  connexion  is  implied  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as 
well  as  in  the  frescoes  and  papyri  of  Egypt.  The  case  of 
Pausanias  and  other  such  cases,  were  regarded  by  the  Spar^ 
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tans  themselTes  as  showing  the  teBdency  of  geneTals  to 
become  deapota — as  showiDgj  that  ia^  the  tendency  of  active 
operationB  against  adjacent  societies  to  generate  ceDtralized 
political  power-  How  the  imperatiTene^a  fostered  by  con- 
tinuouB  cominaBd  of  arniies  thus  passes  into  political  im- 
peratiTeness,  has  been  again  and  again  ^own  tis  m  later 
histories. 

Hei^j  then^  the  indnction  we  have  to  carry  with  us  ia  that 
as  in  the  individual  organism  that  nervo-muscular  apparatus 
which  carries  on  conflict  with  environing  organiams,  begins 
with  J  and  is  developed  by,  that  conflict;  so  the  govern* 
mental-military  organization  of  a  soeietyj  is  initiated  by^ 
and  evolves  along  with,  the  warfare  between  societiefl*  Or, 
to  speak  more  strictly,  there  is  thns  evolved  that  part  of  its 
governmental  organization  which  conduces  to  effieieot  co- 
operation against  other  societies. 

§251.  The  development  of  the  regulating  system  may  now 
be  dealt  with.  Let  us  first  trace  the  governmental  agency 
through  its  stages  of  complication. 

In  small  and  little-differentiated  aggregates,  individual 
and  socia],  the  structure  which  coordinates  does  not  become 
complex:  neither  the  need  for  it  nor  the  materials  for  form- 
ing and  supporting  it,  exist.  But  complexity  begins  in  com- 
pound aggregatee.  In  either  case  it^  commencement  is  seen 
in  the  rise  of  a  superior  co-ordinating  centre  exercising  con- 
trol over  inferior  centres.  Among  animals  the 
AnnuloJia  illustrate  this  most  clearly*  In  an  annelid  the  like 
nervous  structures  of  the  like  successive  segmentsp  are  but 
little  subordinated  to  any  chief  ganglion  or  group  of  ganglia. 
But  along  with  tbat  evolution  which,  intjegrating  and  dif- 
ferentiating the  segments,  prodticee  a  higher  annuIoKe 
anima!^  there  arise  at  the  end  which  moves  foremost,  nmre 
developed  senses  and  appendages  for  action,  as  welt  as?  a 
cluster  of  ganglia  connected  with  them;  and  along  with 
formation  of  this  goes  an  increasing  control  exercised  by  it 
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over  the  gaaglia  of  the  posterior  segments*    Not  very  stroi 
ly  marked  in  such  little-integrated  tyiye^  as  eentiped 
nervou!?  centralisation  of  this  kind  becomes  great  in  sxich 
integrated  types  m  the  higher  crustaceans  and  the  araeb* 
nida.  So  u  it  in  the  progress  from  compound 

social  aggregates  tliat  are  loosely  coherent  to  those  that 
an*   (Consolidated*     Manifestly    during   thoi^    early    stage 
in  which  the  chief  of  a  conquering  tril>e  succeeds  onl 
in  making  the  chiefs  of  adjacent  tribes  tributary  whi 
he   lives,   the  pilitieal  centralization   is  but  slight;     an 
hence,  as  in  ca^e?*  before  referred  to  in  Africa  and  e 
wherej  the  powers  of  the  local  centres  re-assert  themselvi 
when  they  can  throw  off  their  temporary  snlwrdi nation. 
Many  races  which  have  got  l>eyond  the  stage  of  sepa' 
rate  simple  tribes,  show  us,  along  with  various  degrees  o] 
cohesionj  various  stages  in  the  subjection  of  lociil  governing 
centres  to  a  general  governing  centre.     When  first  visitedij 
the  Sandwich  Islanders  had  a  king  with  turbulent  chiefajH 
formerly  independent ;   and  in  Tahiti  there  was  similarly  a  " 
monarch  with  ^coudary  rulers  but  little  subordinate.    So  was 
it  with  the  New  Zealauders;  and  so  was  it  with  the  Malagasy 
until  a  century  aince.    The  nature  of  the  political  organiza* 
tion  during  such  stages,  is  shown  us  by  the  relative  degree^^ 
of  j>ower  which  the  general  and  special  centres  exercise  ove^f 
the  people  of  each  division.    Thu*  of  the  Tahitians  we  read 
that  the  power  of  the  chief  was  supreme  in  his  ovra  diatric 
and  greater  than  that  of  the  king  over  the  wliole.    Lichten- 
stein  tells  ua  of  the  Koossas  that  "  they  are  all  vassals  oi 
the  king,  chiefs,  as  well  as  those  under  them;   but  the  sub-^ 
jects  are  generally  so  blindly  attached  to  their  chiefs,  that 
they  will  follow  them  against  the  king,"    '*  Scarcely  would 
the  Blave  of  an  Ai^hantee  chief/*  says  Cniickshank,  **  obeyj 
tlie  mandate  of  liis  king,  without  the  special  concurrencse  o1 
his  immediate  master,"    And  concerning  the  three  ^radei 
of  chiefs  among  the  Araucanians,  Thompson  says  of  th< 
who  rule  the  smallest  divisions  that  *'  their  autliority  is 
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bus''  than  that  of  the  higher  officei^.     These  few 

FinBtances,  which  might  rt^adily  be  multiplieil,  remind  m  of 

the  relations  betM*een  major  and  minor  pHsIitieal  centres  in 

feudal  times;    wheu  there  were  long  f^erimls  during  which 

H  the  snbjection  of  barom  to  kings  was  being  establLsbed — 

dnring  which  failures  of  cohesion  and  re-assertioti.^  of  ItX'al 

lu It horit J"  occurred- — during  which  there  wa.s  hiyalty  to  the 

■  district  ruler  greater  than  that  to  the  general  ruler. 

And  now  let  im  note  deliberately,  what  was  l>efore  im- 

■  |diedj  that  this  8ulH>niination  of  local  governing  centres 
to  a  general  governing  centre,  accomimnie^  co-operation 
of  the  components  of  the  coinjxmnd  aggregate  in  its  con- 
^^fllctb  with  other  like  aggregates.      Between  such  superior 
^^Anttufom  as  the  winged  insects  and  clawed  crustaceans 
^»alNi\'e  descril>t*d  a^^  having  centraHxed  nervous  systems,  and 
H  tlie  inferior  Annulom  composed  of  many  similar  segments 
y  with  feeble  limljs,  tbe  contrast  is  not  only  in  the  alisence 
from  these  last  of  centralized  nervous  systems,  but  also 
in  the  absence  of  offensive  and  defensive  appliancps  of 
efficient  kinds*    In  the  high  ty^ie^,  nervous  suliordination  of 

Itlie  posterior  segments  to  tbe  anterior,  haB  aeeom|>anied  the 
growth  of  those  anterior  ai>jHi!ndage9  which  preserve  the 
fWggregate  of  segments  in  its  dealings  with  prey  and 
pnemies;  and  this  centralization  of  the  nervous  struc- 
ture has  resulted  from  the  co-operation  of  these  external 
organs.  It  is  thus  also  witli  the  political  ccntniliz^i* 

lions  which  become  permanent.  So  long  as  the  subordina- 
ti*in  is  established  by  internal  conflict  of  the  divisions  with 

■  uTic  another,  and  hence  involves  antagonism  among  them, 
it  remains  unstable;    but  it  tends  towards  stability  in  pro- 
portion as  the  regulating  agents,  major  and  minor,  are 
habituated  ti>  combined  action  against  external  enemies* 
The  recent  changes  in  Oermany  have  re-illustrated  under 
^bitr  eyes  this  p^lIitica!  centralization  by  combination  in  war, 
^Kvliicb  was  so  abundantly  illuatrated  in  tbe  Middle  Age,-*  by 
^■the  rise  of  monarchical  governments  over  numerous  fiefs. 
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How  this  compound  regulating  agency  for  intemat  roo- 
trol,  results  from  cambined  external  actions  of  the  csotn* 
potind  aggi^gate  in  war^  we  may  imderstand  on  remember* 
ing  that  at  first  the  army  and  the  nation  are  subs  tan  tiallv 
the  same-  As  in  each  primitive  tribe  tbe  men  are  all 
warriors,  so,  during  early  stages  of  civilization  the  military 
body  is  co-extensive  with  the  adult  male  populatii>n  ex* 
eluding  only  the  slaves — co-extensive  with  all  that  part  of 
the  society  which  has  poHtieal  life.  In  faef^the  anny  i;^ 
the  nation  mobilized,  and  the  nation  the  ciuic^jicent  arm  v. 
Hfcnce  men  who  are  local  rulers  while  at  home^  and  lcad£r^  oi 
thgJr,£ggTiecti_vc  band^  of ITependentsj^lictL  figjitjug  Ji^  cimi- 
m^n  foe  under  direction  j}f  a  general  leader^  bgcoine  tninor 

hea4ijis^£^^si3aj5^ 

ag^ie^^iT^jnore^>j;Jea«^f  jdiig  jubordinadon^^e^  witb 

^^tfl^  J^emilitary  m'^iiigajion  jl£vel_oped..during^  war_aur' 

^XT^jsJliejjelilical^orga^^ 

Chiefly^  hjowever,  we  have  here  to  note  that  in  the  com- 
pound regulating  system  evolved  during  the  formation  of  a 
compound  social  aggregate,  what  were  originally  independ- 
ent local  centres  of  regulation  become  dei>endent  local 
centresj  serving  as  deputies  under  command  cif  the  general 
centre;  just  as  the  local  ganglia  above  described  become 
agents  acting  under  direction  of  the  cephalic  ganglia* 


• 
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This  formation  of  a  compound  regulating  system 
characteri^d  by  a  dominant  centre  and  subordinate  centres, 
is  accompanied  J  in  both  individual  organisms  and  social 
organisms,  by  increaning  si^e  and  complexity  of  the  <lomi- 
nant  centre. 

In  an  animal,  along  with  development  of  senses  to  yield 
information  and  limliia  to  be  guidei]  in  conformity  with  it,  so 
that  by  their  coH^peration  prey  may  be  caught  and  enemies 
,  escaiied,  there  must  arise  one  place  to  which  the  various 
kin<ls  of  infonnation  are  brought,  and  from  which  are  issued 
the  adjusted  motor  impulses;   and^  in  [^oportion  as  avolu* 
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tioD  of  the  senses  and  limbs  progresseSj  this  cientre  which 
utilizes  increasing! J -Taried  Lnforination  and  directs  better- 
eotnblued  movementa,  necessarily  cornea  to  have  more  niinier- 
DU9  nnlike  parts  and  a  gireater  total  mass.  ABcending 
throtigh  tile  annulose  sub-kingdotn,  we  find  a  growing  aggre- 
>gation  of  optic,  auditorj,  and  otlier  ganglia  receiving  stimuli, 
together  with  the  ganglia  controlling  the  chief  lega^  claws» 
etc.  And  80  in  the  vertebrate  series,  begLniiing  in  ifjs  lowest 
member  with  an  ahiujHt  uniform  cord  fomied  of  local  centrea 
undirected  by  a  brain^  we  rise  finally  to  a  cord  ap|)ended  to 
an  inU^grated  chister  of  minor  centres  tlirougli  which  are 
iBSUed  the  comniauds  of  certain  supremo  centres  growing  out 
of  them.  In  a  society  it  similarly  happens  that  the 

political  agency  which  gains  predominanee,  is  gradually 
angraented  and  complicated  by  additional  parts  for  addi- 
tional functions.  The  chief  of  chiefs  begins  to  require 
helpers  in  carrying  on  control.  He  gathers  round  htm  some 
who  get  information,  some  with  whom  he  consults,  some  who 
execute  hia  commands.  No  longer  a  governing  unit,  he 
|l)eeome8  the  nucleus  in  a  cluster  of  governing  unites.  Various 
stages  in  this  compmndiog,  proceeding  generally  from 
the  temporary  to  the  pemianent,  may  be  observed.  In 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  king  and  governor  have  each  u 
Dnmber  of  chiefs  who  attend  on  tlieni  and  execute  their 
Tders,  The  Tahitian  king  liad  a  prime  minister,  as  well 
ta  few  chiefs  to  give  advice;  and  in  Samoa,  too,  each 
age  chief  has  a  sort  of  prime  minister,  Africa  shows  us 
lunges  in  this  progress  from  simple  persona]  governnient  to 
vernment  through  agents.  Among  the  Beetjuans  (a 
^Bechiiana  i>eopIe)  the  king  executes  "  his  own  sentence,  even 
hen  tlje  criminal  is  condemned  to  de^th ;  '"  and  Lichtenstein 
Us  us  of  another  group  of  Bechuanas  (the  Maatjaping)  that, 
is  people  Ijcing  <lisc>rdcrly,  the  monarch  **  s^\'ung  his  tre- 
entlous  sjamhtik  of  rhin<icero§  leather,  striking  on  all  sides, 
1  he  fairly  drove  the  whole  multitude  before  him:  ^'  being 
thereupon  imitated  by  his  courtiers.      And  then  of  the 
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Bfiebapiii  govemmeet,  beloxiging  to  this  mme  race,  we  leam 
that  the  duty  of  the  chief's  brother  "  was  to  convey  the  chiefs 
orders  wherever  the  case  demanded^  and  to  aee  them  pyt 
in  execution,"  Among  the  Koossasy  governed  by  a  king 
and  vaseal  chiefs^  every  chief  has  eouneillorS|  and  ^*  the 
great  council  of  the  king  is  composed  of  the  chie&  of 
particular  kraals/'  Again,  the  Ziilu  sovereign  shares  hk 
power  with  two  soldiers  of  his  choice,  and  these  form  the 
supreme  judgeg  of  the  country*  The  appendages  which  add 
to  the  si^e  and  complexity  of  the  governing  centre  in  the 
larger  African  kingdoms  are  many  and  fully  established. 
In  Dahomey,  besides  two  premiers  and  various  functionaries 
Burroundiiig  the  king,  there  are  two  judges,  of  whom  one 
or  other  is  **  almost  constantly  with  the  king,  informing  him 
of  every  circumstance  that  passes;  '^  andj  according  to 
Burton,  every  oflScial  is  provided  with  a  second  in  command, 
who  is  in  reality  a  spy.  Though  the  king  joins  in  judging 
causes^  and  though  when  his  executioners  bungle  he  himself 
shows  them  how  to  cut  off  head&»  yet  he  has  agents  around 
him  into  whose  hands  these  functions  are  gradually  lapsing; 
as,  in  the  compound  nervous  structures  above  described^ 
there  are  appended  centres  through  which  information  is 
communicated,  and  appended  centres  through  which  the 
decisions  paaa  into  execution.  How  in  civilized  nationi 
analogous  developments  have  taken  place — -how  among  our- 
selves William  the  Conqueror  made  his  "  justiciar  ''  supreme 
administrator  of  law  and  finaneej  having  under  him  a  body 
of  Secretaries  of  whom  the  chief  was  called  Chancellor;  how 
the  justiciar  became  Prime  Minister  and  his  staff  a  supreme 
courl^  employed  alike  on  financial  and  judicial  affairs  and  in 
revision  of  laws;  how  this  in  course  of  time  became  special- 
ized and  complicated  by  appendages;  needs  not  to  be  sho\vii 
in  detail.  Always  the  central  governing  agency  while  being 
enlarged,  is  made  increasingly  heterogeneous  by  the  multi- 
plication of  parts  having  specialized  functions.  And 
then,  as  in  nervous  evolution  after  a  certain  complication  of 
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the  directive  and  executive  centres  m  reaehcdj  there  begin 
to  grow  deliberative  centrps,  which,  at  fir&t  unobrriMVc, 
eventually  predominate;  so  in  p<jHtical  c volution,  those  m- 
mblies  which  contemplate  the  remoter  results  of  poHticiil 
*tions,  licginning  as  small  addttiooB  to  the  central  govi*rni ug 
ageticy^  outgruw  the  rest-  It  is  manifest  tiiat  these  latest  ami 
highest  governing  centres  perform  in  the  two  cases  analogous 
functions.  As  in  a  man  the  cerehnnn,  while  absorhed  in  the 
guidance  of  conduct  at  large,  mainly  iji  reference  to  tlie 
future,  leaves  the  lower,  simpler,  older  centres  to  direct  the 
ordinary  inovcmcntfis  and  even  the  mechanical  i>ccupatiom; 
so  the  deliberative  assembh-  of  a  nation*  not  attending  ta 
those  routine  actions  in  the  body  pcditic  controlled  by  the 
various  administrative  agencies,  h  occupied  with  genfira!  re* 
quirements  and  the  balancing  of  many  interests  which  du  not 
oncern  only  the  pa.sdng  monient  It  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
that  these  high  centres  in  the  two  easee,  are  neitlier  the  im- 
mediate recipients  of  information  nor  the  immediate  issuers 
1  of  commands;  but  receive  from  inferior  agencies  the  facta 
which  guide  their  decisions,  and  through  other  inferior 
U^agencies  get  those  decisions  carried  into  execution*  The 
^Hcerebrum  is  not  a  centre  of  sensation  or  of  motion;  but  has 
^Vthe  function  of  using  the  information  lironght  through  the 
^■sensory  centres,  for  determining  the  actions  to  be  excitcnl  by 
the  motor  centres*  And  in  like  manner  a  developed  legis- 
lative body,  though  not  incapable  of  getting  impresi^ions 
directly  from  the  facts,  is  habitually  guided  by  impressions 
indirectly  f^ined  through  petitions,  through  the  pressj 
through  reports  of  committees  and  commissions,  tlirough 
the  heads  of  ministerial  departments;  and  the  judgnienta  it 
arrives  at  are  executed  not  under  ita  immediate  direction 
but  imder  the  immediate  direction  of  subordinate  centres, 
ministerial,  judicial^  etc. 

One  further  concomiriint  may  be  added.  During  evohi* 
tion  of  the  supreme  regulating  centres,  individual  and  social, 
the  older  parts  become  relatively  automatic,      A  simple 
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gaeglioQ   with   its  afferettt  aad   efferent   fibres,    rec«ivi 
stimuli    and    issuer    impulses    unhelped    and    unchecketf: 
but  when  there  gather  round  it  ganglia  through  which  dif^ 
ferent  kinds  of  impressioDA  come  to  it,  and  others  through 
which  go  from  it  impulBea  causing  different  motions^  it 
comes  dependent  on  these,  and  in  part  an  agent  for  traoafortu- 
ing  the  sensory  excitements  of  the  first  into  the  motor  d 
chargea  of  the  last.    As  the  supplementary  parts  muMplv 
and  the  impressions  sent  by  them  to  the  original  eentre,  ifr 
creamng  in  number  and  variety,  involve  multiplied  im{iuU^ 
sent  through  tlie  iip|MMided   motor  centres,   this   origin: 
centre  becomes  more  and  more  a  channel  through  whiclij 
in  an  increaHingly-meehanieal  way,  special  stimuli  lead  t 
.  appropriate  actions.    Take,  for  example,  three  stages  in  the 
vertebrate  animal.    We  have  first  an  almost  uniform  spinal 
eord,  to  the  successive  portions  of  which  are  joined  the 
sensory  and  motor  nerves  supplying  the  successive  por 
tiona  of  the  body:    the  spinal  cord  is  here  the  suprem 
Fegulator.    Then  in  the  nervous  system  of  vertebrates  somt) 
what  more  advanced^  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  m] 
sory  ganglia  at  the  ant^erior  part,  of  this  spinal  cord,  taking 
a  relatively  large  share  in  receiving  those  guiding  im-j 
pressions  which  lead  to  motor  discharges  from  it^  posterioifl 
part,  t-end  to  make  this  subordinate  and  ita  actions   me-" 
chanicah    the  sensory  ganglia  have  now  become  the  chie 
rulers.    And  when  in  the  course  of  evolution  the  cerehru] 
and  cerebellum  grow,  the  sensory  ganglia  with  the  co-ordi 
nating  motor  centre  to  which  they  were  joined,  lapee  into 
mere  receivers  of  stimuli  and  conveyers  of  impulBes:    the 
last-forraed  centres  acquii-e  supremacy,  and  those  preceding^ 
them  are  their  servants.  Thus  is  it  with  kings,^ 

ministries,  and  legislative  liodies.    As  the  original  political 
head,  acquiring  larger  functions,  gathers  agents  around  hie 
who  bring  data  for  decisions  and  undertake  execution  of 
them,  he  falls  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
agents — has  his  judgments  in  great  degree  made  for  himl 
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l>j  informers  and  advnjsers,  and  his  deputed  acts  modified 
hy  executive  officers:  the  ministry  begins  to  rule  through 
the  original  ruler.  At  a  later  gtage  the  evolution  of  legb- 
lative  bodies  is  followed  by  the  subonii  nation  of  miDistries; 
who,  holding  their  places  by  the  supiKtrt  of  raajoritiee, 
lire  «uhetantially  the  agents  executing  fhe  wills  of  tha%e 
majorities.  And  while  the  mmifitry  k  thus  becoming  less 
ilelilierative  and  more  executive,  as  the  monarch  did  pre- 
vioui^ly,  the  monarch  is  becoming  more  autoinatie;  royal 
functions  are  perfonued  by  commission;  royal  speeches  are 
but  nominally  such ;  royal  assents  are  practically  matters  of 
fomL  This  general  truth,  which  our  own  constitutional 
'  history  so  well  illustrates^  was  illustrated  in  another  way 
[during  the  development  of  Athenian  institutionst  poli- 
tical, judicial,  and  administrative:  the  older  elasaes  of 
functionaries  survived,  but  fell  into  subordinate  positions, 
^performing  duties  of  a  comparatively  routine  kind. 

I  25S»  From  the  general  structures  of  regulating  syatems^ 
[and  from  the  atrueture^  of  their  great  cputres  of  control,  we 
j  must  DOW  turn  to  the  appliances  tlirough  which  control  is 
lexercised.    For  co-ordinating  the  actions  of  an  aggregate, 
individual  or  social,  there  must  be  not  only  a  governing 
centre,  but  there  must  also  be  media  of  eonmmnication 
tlirough  which  this  centre  may  affect  the  parts. 
I      Ascending  stages  of  animal  organisation  carry  us  from 
^  types  in  which  this  requirement  is  scarcely  at  all  fulfilled, 
to  types  in  which  it  is  fulfilled  effectually.      Aggregates 
of  very  humble  orders,  as  Sponges,  ThaUasmcoUw^  etc.,  with- 
out co-ordinating  centres  of  any  kind,  are  also  without  means 
of  transferring  impulses  from  part  to  part;  and  thi?re  is  no 
eo-operation  of  parts  to  meet  an  outer  action.    In  Hydrozoa 
l^d  Adinozoa^  not  p*>ssod9ing  visibk^  centres  of  co<jrdination, 
IbIow  adjustments  result  from  the^ diffusion  of  molecular 
Ichanf^es  from  part  to  part  through  the  body:  contraction  of 
[the  whole  creature  presently  follows  rough  handling  of  the 
I  35 
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tentacles,  while  i^onuct  of  tlie  tentaeles  with  nntFi 
etnaefi  a  gradual  elositig  of  them  mround  it.  E 
prp|MigatiQii  of  §oitie  influeBce  axtiong  tbeiii«  tlie  parts  ax^ 
made  to  co-operate  for  the  general  good,  feebly  and  slug- 
gishly. In  Poiytoa^  along  with  the  riae  of  ctistinct  nerre- 
eentres,  there  ib  a  rke  of  disticci  nerre-fibresj  oon%*ejing  _ 
impulses  rapidty  along  definite  lines,  iostead  of  slowly  H 
through  the  substance  in  general.  Heni?e  comes  a  relatif'ely 
prompt  ro-oper«tioii  of  parts  to  deal  with  suddeti  external, 
itctions.  And  a^  these  intemnncial  line!*  multiply,  1 
at  the  game  time  well  adjusted  in  their  connexions,  they 
make  poaathle  thoee  varied  co-ordinations  which  developedJ 
nervous  centres  direct.  Analogous  stages  in  9oeiiil| 

evolution  are  sufficient  I  j  manifest  Over  a  territory  coirered 
by  groupfl  devoid  of  political  organization,  news  of  an  inroad 
spreads  from  person  to  person,  taking  long  to  diffuae  over  the 
whole  area;  and  the  inability  of  the  scattered  mam  to  co-1 
operate^  is  involved  m  much  bv  the  absence  of 
nuncial  agencies  as  by  the  ab^nce  of  regulating  cen 
But  along  with  such  slight  political  co-ordination  as  nnion 
for  defence  producei^,  there  arise  appliances  for  influencing 
the  actions  of  distant  allies.  Even  the  Fuegiaui?  light  fires 
to  communicate  intelligence.  The  Tasmanians,  too,  made 
use  of  sHirnal  fire^ip  as  do  also  the  Tsnne^e:  and  this  method 
of  producing  a  vague  co-ordination  among  the  parts  in 
eeirtain  eniergencies^  is  found  among  other  uncivilized  races. 
As  we  advance,  and  as  more  definite  combinations  of  mofie 
varied  kinds  have  to  be  effected  for  offence  and  defence, 
meseengerg  are  etnployed.  Among  the  Fijians,  for  instance, 
men  are  sent  with  news  and  commande,  and  use  certain 
mnemonic  aids.  The  New  Zealanders  '*  occasionally  con- 
veyed information  to  distant  tribe§  during  war  by  marks 
on  gourds,"  In  such  comparatively  advanced  states  as 
those  of  Ancient  America,  this  method  of  sending  news 
was  preatly  developed.  The  Mexicans  had  couriers  who 
at  full  speed  ran  six-mile  stages,  and  so  carried  intelligence. 
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it  IB  said^  even  300  miles  in  a  dajr ;  and  the  Peruvians,  besides 
their  fire  and  Bnjoke  aignalB  in  time  of  rebellion,  had  runners 
of  the  same  kind.  So,  too,  was  it  with  the  Persians,  Hero- 
dotns  writes: —  , 

^*  Nothing  mart&l  imvels  bo  fast  as  these  Persian  meB^ngers.     The 

entire  pl^a  ii  &  Persiftn  ia^eiitioD ;  ftnd  this  ii  the  method  of  it.    Along 

the  whole  Use  of  road  there  are  men  (Ihej  s&y)  Btationed  with  horses," 

and  the  meaaage  ^'  is  borne  from  hand  to  haod  fdong  the  whole  line, 

like  the  light  in  the  torch- race,  which  the  Greeks;  celebrate  IoVuIoul" 

^PThns  what  is  in  its  early  stage  a  slIow  propagation  of  impulses 
from  unit  to  unit  throughout  a  society,  becomeSj  m  we  ad- 
vant*e,  a  more  rapid  propagation  along  settled  lines:  so 
making  (juick  and  detinitfdj-ad justed  combinations  possible. 
Moreover,  we  must  note  that  this  part  of  the  n:*gulating 
eystemj  like  itf  other  part&j  is  initiated  by  the  necessities  of 
co-operation  against  alien  societies.  As  in  later  times 
among  Utghland  clans^  tJie  fast  runnerj  bearing  the  fiery 
cross,  carried  a  command  to  arm ;  so,  in  early  English  times, 
the  messaging  were  primarily  those  lietween  rulers  and  their 
agents^  and  habitually  concerned  military  affairs.  Save  in 
these  eases  (and  even  fltate-mesaengers  could  not  move 
ewiftly  along  the  bad  roads  of  early  days)  the  propagation 

■  of  intelligence  through  tlie  boily-politie  was  very  slow. 
The  ^lowneaa  continued  down  to  comparatively  late  periods* 

» Queen  Klizabeth^s  death  was  not  known  in  some  parts  of 
Devon  until  after  the  Court  had  gone  out  of  mourning; 
and  the  news  of  the  apixiintnient  of  Cromwell  as  Protector 
took  nineteen  days  to  reacli  Bridgi? water.    Nor  have  we  to 
remark  only  the  tardy  spread  of  the  influences  required  for 
co-operation  of  parts.     The  smallneas  and  uiiifonnity  of 
^—tfaese  influences  have  also  to  be  noti^  in  contrast  witli  their 
jHbtibeequent  greatness  and  multiformTty.      Instead  of  the 
"    courier  bearing  a  single  despatch,  military  or  political, 
from  one  ruling  agent  to  another,  at  irregular  intervals  in 
few  places;   there  come  eventually,  through  despatches  of 
^^xnultittidinous  letters  daily  and  several  times  a-fJay,  in  all 
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direct iaas  through  everj  clsm,  swift  transits  of  impulses^  no 
less  volumiBOus  than  varied^  all  instrumental  to  cooperu- 
tion.  Two  otber  interuuntial  agencies  of  more 

developed  kinds  are  afterwards  added.  Out  of  the  letter^ 
when  it  had  l>eeome  comiiaratively  frequent  among  the 
educated  classea,  there  came  the  news-letter:  at  first  a 
partially-printed  sheet  issued  on  the  oceurrenee  of  an  im- 
portant event,  and  ha^^ng  an  unprinted  space  left  for  a 
written  letter.  From  this^  dropping  it«  blank  part,  and  pass?- 
ingfroni  the  occasional  into  tlje  periodicj  came  the  newspaper. 
And  the  newspa|Jer  has  grown  in  size^  in  multitndinousnesSj 
in  variety,  in  frequeneVj  until  the  feeble  and  slow  waves  of  , 
intelligence  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  have  become 
the  i>owerfuI,  regular ^  rapid  waves  by  which,  twice  and  thrice 
daily,  millions  of  people  receive  throughout  the  kihgdoni 
stimnlationB  and  checks  of  all  kinds,  furthering  quick  and 
balanced  adjustments  of  conduct.  Finally  there 

arises  a  far  swifter  propagation  of  stimuli  serving  to  eo* 
ordinate  social  actions,  political,  military,  commercial,  etc. 
Beginning  with  the  semaphore-telegraph,  which,  reminding 
us  in  principle  of  the  signal-fires  of  savages,  differed  by  it^ 
ability  to  convey  not  single  vague  ideas  only,  but  numerous, 
complex,  and  distinct  ideas,  we  end  with  the  electric-tele* 
graph,  immeasurably  more  rapid,  tlirougb  which  go  quite 
definite  messages,  infinite  in  variety  and  of  every  degree  of 
complexity.  And  in  place  of  a  few  such  semaphore-tele- 
graphs, transmitting,  chiefly  for  governmental  purposes,  im- 
pulses in  a  few  directions,  there  has  come  a  multiplicity  of 
lines  of  instant  communication  in  all  diroctionB,  subserving 
all  purposes.  Moreover,  by  the  agency  of  these  latest  inter- 
nuncial  structures,  the  social  organism,  though  discrete,  has 
acquired  a  promptness  of  co-ordination  equal  to,  and  indeed 
exceeding.the  promptness  of  co-ordination  in  concrete  organ- 
ismjB.  It  was  Wfore  pointed  out  (§221)  that  social  units, 
though  forminer  a  discrmtinuous  agirregate,  achieve  by  lan- 
guaire  a  transmission  of  impulses  which,  in  individual  aggre- 
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gates^  isacliieved  by  nerves.  But  now,  utilizing  the  molecular 
eoatmuity  of  mresj  tht^  iiiipulst^s  are  conveyed  throughout 
the  body*politic  much  fa&ter  than  they  would  be  were  it  a 
iolid  living  whole*  Including  times  oc*eupied  by  taking  med- 1 
m^es  to  and  from  the  oiliceii  in  each  place^aiiy  citizen  in  Edin- 
burgh may  give  motion  to  any  citizen  in  London,  in  leae 
than  oae-fourth  of  the  time  a  nervous  discharge  woiihl  take 
to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  were  they  joined  by  living 
tissue.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  fact  tliat  parallelism 

in  the  requirements^  has  caused  something  like  parallelism  in 
the  arrangements,  of  the  intemuneial  lines.  Out  of  great 
socnal  centres  emerge  many  large  clusters  of  wire«,  fjom 
which,  as  they  get  further  awavj  diverge  at  intervals  minor 
clusters,  and  these  presently  give  off  re-diverging  clusters; 
just  as  main  bundles  of  nerves  on  their  way  towards  the  , 
periphery^  from  time  to  time  emit  lateral  bundles,  and  these 
again  others.  Moreover^  the  distribution  presents  the  ana- 
logy that  near  chief  centres  these  great  clusters  of  intern  un- 
cial lines  go  side  by  side  with  the  main  channels  of  communi- 
cation^— railways  and  roads — but  frequently  part  from  these 
as  they  ramify;  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  central  part^  of  a 
vertebrate  animal,  nerve-tnmks  habitually  accompany  ar- 
teries^ while  towards  the  periphery  the  proximity  of  nerves 
and  arteries  is  not  maintained ;  the  only  constant  ass^xtiation 
being  also  similar  in  the  two  cases;  for  the  one  telegraph- 
wire  which  accompanies  the  railway  system  throughout 
every  ramification,  is  the  wire  which  cheeks  and  excites  its 
traffic,  as  the  one  nerve  which  everywhere  accompanies  an 
artery,  is  the  vaso-inotor  nerve  regulating  the  circulation 
in  it.  Once  more,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  la 

both  cases  insulation  characterizes  the  intemuneial  lines. 
Utterly  unlike  as  are  the  molecular  waves  conveyed,  it  ia 
needful  in  botli  rnsea  that  they  should  l^^e  limited  to  the 
channels  provided.  Though  in  the  aerial  telegraph-wires 
insulation  is  otherwise  offeeted,  in  under-^ound  wires  it  is 
effecte*!  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  seen  in  nerve-fibres. 
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Many  wires  united  in  a  bundle  are  i&eparated  from  oiift 
another  by  sheaths  of  non-condueting  suli^taoce ;  as  the  uerve* 
fibres  that  run  aide  by  side  in  the  same  trunk ,  are  seimrated 
fmixi  one  another  by  their  respective  medullary  sheaths. 

The  general  resultj  then,  i&  that  in  sotneties,  m  in  liriag 
bodies,  the  increasing  mutual  dependence  of  parts,  implying 
an  incn*asiiigly-et!ii'ient  regulating  system,  therefore  implies 
not  only  develoix:*!.!  regulatLng  trentreSj  hut  also  mi*ans  by 
which  the  influences  of  such  centres  may  he  propagated^ 
And  we  see  that  as,  under  one  of  its  aspects,  organic  evo- 
lution shows  us  more  and  more  efficient  internuncial  appli- 
ances suts^rving  regulation,  so^  too,  does  social  evolution. 


§  254.  There  is  one  other  remarkable  and  importatit 
parallelism.  lu  lioth  kinds  of  organisms  the  regulating 
system,  during  evolutian^  dixndes  into  two  systems,  to  which 
is  finally  added  a  thini  partially-independent  system;  and 
the  differentiations  of  these  systems  have  common  causes  in 
the  two  cases* 

The  general  law  of  organization,  abundantly  illustrated 
in  foregoing  chapters,  is  that  distinet^duties  entail  distinct 
structures;  that  from  the  strongest  functional  contrasts 
come  the  greatest  structntal  differences;  and  that  within 
each  of  the  leading  t^ystems  of  organs  first  divided  from  one 
another  in  conformity  with  tlus  principle,  secondary  divi- 
eions  arise  in  conformity  \\'irh  the  ^ame  principle.  The  im- 
plication is,  then,  that  if  in  an  organism,  individual  or  social, 
the  function  of  regulation  falls  into  two  divisions  which 
are  widely  unlike,  the  regulating  apparatus  will  differentiate 
into  conrespondingly-unlike  parts,  carrying  on  their  unlike 
functions  in  great  measure  independently.  Thm  we  shall 
find  it  does. 

The  fundamental  division  in  a  developed  animal,  we  bare 
seen  to  be  that  lietween  the  outer  set  of  organs  which 
deal  with  the  environment  mv\  the  inner  set  of  organs 
which  carrv  rtn  siHTentation.      For  ctRcient  mutual  aid  it 
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Is  reqiiisitCj  not  only  that  the  actions  of  the^e  inner  and 
auter  sets,  confiidored  as  wholes,  shall  be  eo-or4inflt«ii; 
l>iit  also  that  each  s^et  shall  have  the  actions  of  its  sev- 
eral parte  co-ordinated  with  one  another.  Prey  can  be 
eaught  or  enemies  escaped,  only  if  the  Ixjnes  and  muscles 
of  each  limh  work  together  properly-^^rnlj  if  all  the 
liinbs  effectually  co-operate — only  if  they  jointly  adjust 
their  motions  to  the  tactual,  visual,  and  auditory  impres- 
sions; and  to  combiue  these  many  actions  of  the  various 
sensory  and  motor  agents,  there  must  l>e  a  nervous  system 
that  is  large  and  complex  in  proi>ortion  a^  the  actions 
combined  are  [Kiwerful,  inultipUedj  and  involved*  Like  in 
principle,  though  much  leas  elaborate,  is  the  combination 
required  among  the  actions  of  the  sustaining  stnicturt*9,  K 
the  masticateil  food  is  not  swallowed  when  thrust  to  the 
entrance  of  the  pillet,  digestion  cannot  begin;  if  when  food 
is  in  tJie  stomach  contractions,  but  no  secretions,  take  place, 
or  if  the  piuring  out  of  gastric  juices  is  not  accoiu|ianied 
by  due  rhythmical  niovenients,  digestion  is  arrej^ted :  if  the 
greiir  appended  glands  send  into  the  intestines  not  enough 
of  their  respective  prcKlucts,  or  send  them  at  wrong  timesi, 
or  in  wrong  proportions,  digestion  ib  left  im [perfect;  and  so 
with  the  many  minor  simultaneous  and  aucc<^3sive  pro- 
oesises  whicih  go  to  make  up  the  general  function.  Hence 
there  must  be  some  nervous  stru(*ture  which,  by  ita  inter- 
nunctal  excitations  and  inliibitions,  shall  maintain  the  co* 
ordination*  Now  observe  how  widely  unlike  are 

Tlic  Twii  kinds  of  co-ordination  to  be  effetied.  Tin*  external 
doings  miist  be  quick  in  their  changes,  Swift  motions, 
midden  variations  of  d inaction,  instant  stoppages,  are  need- 
ful. Muscular  contracdous  must  l>e  exactly  adjusted  to 
preserve  the  balance,  achieve  the  l«ap,  evade  the  swoo|i. 
Moreover,  involved  combinations  are  implied:  for  the 
forces  to  be  simultaneously  tlealt  with  are  many  and  various. 
Again,  the  involvcii  eomliinations,  changing  from  moment 
to  moment,  rarely  recur;    becauae  the  circumatances  ari? 
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rarely  twice  alike.  And  once  more^  not  the  oeadd  of  the 
moment  onlj,  have  to  be  metj  but  afeo  tbe  needs  of  a  future 
more  or  less  dietaiit.  Nothing  of  the  kind  holds  with 
the  internal  eo-ordiDatioiie.  The  same  seTim  of  proceeeefl 
has  to  be  gone  through  after  every  meal^ — varying  some- 
what with  the  quantity  of  food^  with  iU  quality,  and  with 
the  degree  to  whieb  it  has  been  masticated.  No  quick, 
special,  and  exact  adaptations  are  required;  but  only  a 
general  proportion  and  tolerable  order  among  actions  which 
are  not  precise  in  their  beginnings,  amonnta,  or  endingB* 
Hence  for  the  sn^taining  organs  there  arises  a  regulating 
apparatus  of  a  strongly  contrasted  character,  which  event- 
ually becomes  substantially  separate*  The  eympathetie  sya- 
teiu  of  nerves,  or  **  nervous  system  of  organic  life/'  whether 
or  not  originally  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system* 
is,  in  developed  vertebrates^  practically  independent- 
Though  perpetually  influenced  by  the  higher  system  vvhich^ 
working  the  muscular  structures,  causes  the  chief  expendi- 
ture, and  though  in  its  turn  influencing  this  higher  system, 
the  two  cany  on  their  functions  apart:  they  affect  one 
another  chiefly  by  general  demands  and  general  checks, 
Only  over  the  he^rt  and  lungs,  which  are  indispensable  co- 
operators  with  both  the  sustaining  organs  and  the  expending 
organs,  do  we  find  that  the  superior  and  inferior  nervous 
systems  exerciee  a  di\*ided  control.  The  heart,  excited  by 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of 
blood  required  for  external  action,  is  also  excited  by  the 
6>Tnpathetic  when  a  meal  has  made  a  supply  of  blood  needful 
for  tligestion;  and  the  lungs  which  (because  their  expan- 
sion has  to  be  effected  partly  by  thoracic  muscle-s  belouging 
to  the  outer  system  of  organs)  largely  depend  for  their 
movements  on  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  are  nevertheless  also 
excited  by  the  sympathetic  when  the  alimentary  organs  are  at 
work.  And  here,  as  showing  the  tendency  there  is  for  all 
these  com  para tively-constant  vital  prwesses  to  fall  under  a 
nerv^ous^  cuntn>l  unlike  tlsat  which  directs  the  ever- varying 
^r  processes,  it  may  he  remarked  that  such  influences  aa 
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the  e^rebro-spinal  system  exerts  on  ilie  heart  and  luoga 
differ  greatly  from  its  higher  clirectiTe  aclioii& — ^are  mainly 
flex  and  unconscious*    Volition  fails  to  modify  the  heart** 
ukations;   and  Though  an  act  of  will  may  temporarily  in* 
crease  or  decrea^  respiration,  yet  the  average  respiratory 
movements  are  not  thus  changeafalej  but  duriog  waking  ami 
[eeping  are  automatically  determined,  To  which 

^iui^tB  let  me  add  that  the  broad  contract  here  illustrated  In  the 
highest  or  vertebrate  type,  is  illustrated  also  in  the  higher 
raeuil)ers  of  the  annula@e  tY|je.     Insects,  too,  have  visceral 
nervoud  systems  8ub6tantiallv  distinguished  from  the  nervous 
^fftems  which  co-ordinate  outer  actions.    And  thus  we  are 
own  that  separation  of  the  two  functionally-contrasted 
gulating  systems  in  animals^  is  a  concomitant  of  greater 
volution* 

A  parallel  contrast  of  duties  produces  a  oarallel  differen- 
^  ition  of  structures  during  the  evolution  of  social  organ- 
If.    Single  in  low  societies  as  in  low  animals^  the  regu- 
lating ^FStem  in  high  societies  as  in  high  animals  becomes 
ilivided  into  two  systems;   which*  though  they  perpettially 
iffect  one  another,  carry  on  their  respective  controls  with 
betantial  independence.    Observe  the  like  cau§ea  for  the#e 
:e  effects.  Success  in  conflicts  with  other  soi^ie- 

ie®  implies  quickness,  combination,  and  special  adjustments 
ever-varying  circumstances.  Infonnation  of  an  enemy's 
ovements  must  be  swiftly  conveyed ;  forces  must  be  rapidly 
rafted  to  |)articiilar  spots;  supplies  Hi  in  kinds  and  quan- 
ties  must  be  provided;  military  roan^envres  must  l>e 
harmonized;  and  to  these  ends  there  must  he  a  centralized 
igency  that  is  instantly  obeyed.  Quite  otherwise  is  it 
th  the  structures  carrying  on  eustentation.  Though  the 
!tiona  of  these  have  to  he  somewhat  varied  upon  occa- 
ion,  especially  to  meet  war~^lemands,  yet  their  general 
ictions  are  {comparatively  uniform.  The  several  kindd  of 
raised  have  to  meet  a  consumption  which  changes  with- 
moderate  limits  only;  for  eloiUng  the  demands  are  toler* 
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ably  constant,  and  alter  in  their  proportions  not  suddenly 
slowlj';    and  go  ^^ith  commodities  of  less  nece^wry  kinds: 
rapidity,   speciality,   and   exactness^   do   not   eharacteri; 
I  he  retjuired  co-ordinations.      Hence  a  place  for  anothel 
kind  of  regulating  system.     Such  a  system  evolves  as  fa§| 
m  the  eustaining  system  itself  evolves.      Let  ns  not-e  it 
progress.  In  early  stages  the  occupations  ar 

often  such  as  to  prevent  division  between  the  control  ol| 
defensive  actions  and  the  control  of  sustaining  actions,  be- 
cause the  two  are  closely  allied.     Among  the  Mandans  th« 
families  joined  in  hunting,  and  divided  the  sj>oii  eijuallyi 
showing  ns  that  the  war  mth  beasts  carried  on  for  joint 
I»ctu.'fit,  was  so  nearly  allied  to  the  war  with  men  carried  on 
for  joint  benefit,  that  lK»th  remained  public  affairs,    Similar-_ 
ly  with  the  Conianches,  the  guarding  of  a  tribe's  cattle 
caiTied   on   in   the   ^me   manner   m    military   gnardiugj 
and  since  the  conmmnity  of  individual  interests  in  thia 
protection  of  cattle  from  enemies,  is  like  the  commumty  oJ 
interests  in  ftersonul  protection,  unity  in  the  two  kinds  of 
government  continues.      Moreover  in  simpie  tribes  whicl 
are  nnder  riilen^  of  any  kinds,  what  authority  exists 
unlimited  in  range,  and  inchide^  indnstrial  actions  as  well 
as  others.     If  there  are  merely  wives  for  slaves,  or  if  ther 
is  a  slave-class,  the  dominant  individuals  who  carry  on  oute^ 
attack  and  defence,  also  direct  in  i)ers<3n  such  Ial*onr  as 
performed ;  and  where  a  chief  having  considerable  ^x) wer  ha 
arisf'Ti,  be  not  only  leads  in  war  but  orders  the  daily  acti- 
vities during  pence.    The  Gonds,  the  Bhils,  the  Nagas,  the 
Stishmis,  tbe  Kalmucks,  and  many  other  simple  tril>es,  shovqa 
ns  ttiis"  identity  of  the  political  and  industrial  gt^vemment^aJH 
A  partial  advance,  leading  to  some  distinction,  doe^  not  sepa- 
rate Hie  two  in  a  definite  way.    Thus  among  the  Kooktes  tl 
rajah  idnim^  a  nil  regulates  work,  sn peri n tends  village 
movals,  and  apportions  the  land  each  family  has  to  clear  013 
n  new  site;    among  tbe  Santab  the  head  man  partially  con* 
tn»]s  the  people's  laWitr;   and  among  the  Khoiids  he  act 
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lief  merchant  Polynesia  presents  like  facta.  The  New 
Zealand  eliiefj*  superintend  agricultural  and  building  opera- 
tions; the  Sandwich  Islanders  have  a  market,  in  which  ''  the 
price  is  regulated  by  the  chiefs;  "  trade  in  Tonga  also  **  is 
evidently  under  [the  chiefs]  supervision!"  and  the  Ka- 
dayan  chiefs  *'  settle  the  price  of  rice/*    So  again  in  Celel>es, 

It  he  days  for  working  in  the  plantations  are  decided  by 
^hc  political  agency,  and  the  people  go  at  heat  of  gong; 
io  again  in  East  Africa,  the  times  of  sowing  and  har- 
test  depend  on  the  chieFs  will,  and  among  the  Inland 
KegToes  the  "  market  is  arranged  according  to  tlic  direc* 
pons  of  the  chiefs;  -^  srj  again  in  some  parts  of  Ancient 
America,  as  San  Salvador,  where  the  cazique  directed  the 
plantings;  and  so  again  in  some  parts  of  ^Vnaerica  at  the 
present  time.  Those  who  trade  with  the  Mundurcm  *'  hare 
first  to  distribute  their  wares  -  -  .  amongst  the  minor 
chiefs/'  and  then  wait  some  months  **  for  repayment  in  prod- 
uce ;  "  and  the  Patagonians  could  not  sell  any  of  their  anna 
to  Wilkes's  party  without  Asking  the  chiefs  j^ermission.  In 
other  societies,  and  esi>ecially  in  those  which  are  consider- 
^■ahly  develoiied,  we  find  this  union  of  political  and  industrial 
^Diile  becoming  modified:  the  agency,  otherwise  tho  same* 
is  doubled.  Thus  among  the  Sakarran  DyaLs  there  is  a 
*^  trading  chief  ■'  in  addition  to  two  principal  chiefs;  among 
le  Dahomans  there  is  a  cominercial  chief  in  Whydah ;  and 
lere  are  industrial  chiefs  in  Fiji,  where,  in  other  respects, 
\^m\  organization  is  considembly  advan<5ed*  At  a  later 
^e  the  commercial  chief  passes  into  the  govenuiieiit 
Seer  exercising  stringent  supervision.  In  Ancient  Ouate- 
fiala  a  Stati>-functionarv  fixed  the  price  of  the  markets; 
ind  in  Mexico,  agents  of  the  State  saw  that  lands  did  not 
^main  uncultivated.  Facts  of  this  kind  introduce  us  to  the 
ages  passed  through  by  Euroj>ean  societies.  Up  to 
ae  10th  century  each  domain  in  France  had  its  bond, 
only  j>artially-free,  workmen  and  artizans,  directed  by 
le  seigneur  and  paid  in  meak  and  goods;    between  the 
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11th  nm]  14th  eentnrieg  the  feudal  superioi^s,  eccleslatitlcal 
or  lay,  regulated  prodtiction  and  distribution  to  8uch  ex- 
tent that  industrial  and  commercial  lieeneee  had  to  be  pur- 
<*hftsed  from  them;  in  the  s!ub9Cf|iieiit  nionarcliical  stage^  it 
was  a  legal  maxim  that  **  the  riglit  to  labour  is  a  royal  rigbf, 
which  the  prince  may  fiell  and  subjeetfl  can  buy;  '■  and 
onwards  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  country 
swarmed  with  officials  who  authorized  occupations,  dictated 
procesae^j  examined  products:  isinee  which  times  State- 
control  has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  adjustments  of 
industry  to  the  nation's  needs  have  l>een  otherwise  etfected- 
Still  better  does  our  own  history  show  us  this  progressive 
differentiation.  In  the  Old  English  period  the  heads  of  M 
guilds  were  identical  with  the  local  political  beads — ealdor-  ™ 
men,  wiek-j  port-,  or  burgh*reevei3;  and  the  guild  was  itself 
in  part  a  political  body*  Purchaees  and  bargains  had  to 
be  made  in  presence  of  officials*  Agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing  processes  were  prescribed  by  law.  Dictations  of 
kindred  kinds,  though  decreasing^  continued  to  late  times. 
Down  to  the  16th  century  there  were  metropolitan  and  local 
councils^  politically  authorized,  which  determined  prices^ 
iixed  wagee,  etc.  But  during  subsequent  generations, 
restrictions  and  bounties  disappeared;  usury  laws  were 
abolished;  liberty  of  commercial  combination  increased* 

And  now  if,  with  those  early  stages  in  which  the  rudi- 
mentary industrial  organization  is  ruled  by  the  chief,  and 
with  those  intermediate  stages  in  which,  as  it  developSj  it 
gets  a  partially-fieparate  political  control,  we  contrast  a  kto 
stage  like  our  own,  characterized  by  an  industrial  organiza- 
tion which  has  become  predominant,  we  find  tliat  this  hm 
evolved  for  itself  a  substantially-independent  control.  There 
is  now  no  fixing  of  prices  by  the  State;  nor  h  tliere  prescrib- 
ing of  methods*  Subject  to  but  slight  hindrances  from  a  few 
lict^nces,  citizens  adopt  w^hat  occupations  thev  plea^;  buy 
and  sell  where  they  please*  The  amounts  grown  and  man 
facturcnl,  imported  and  ex]>orted,  are  unregulated  by  laws^ 
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iQiprovements  are  not  eoforeed  nor  bad  proceeaes  legkk- 
tively  interdicted;    but  men,  carrying  on  their  busineases 
as    they    think    best,    are    simply    required    by    law    to 
fulfil  their  contracts  and  commanded  not  to  aggrt*.sis  npiiu 
their  neigh boiini*      Under  what   system,   tlien,   are   their 
industrial  activities  adjusted  to  the  refjuirGmimta?     Under 
an  internuncial  3ji*tem  through  which  the  various  Indus- 
trial sitructures  re^^eive  from  one  another  stimuli  or  checks 
caused  by  rises  or  falls  in  the  conjsumptions  of  their  re- 
^h]M>i*tive  products;   and  through  which  they  jointly  receive 
^Bl  stimulus  when  there  is  suddenly  an  extra  consumption  for 
^mrar-purpoi63.      Markets  in  the  chief  towns,   where   bar- 
^kaining  settles  the  prices  of  grain  and  cattle,  of  cottons 
and  wtKillens,  of  metab  and  coal,  show  dealers  the  varying 
relations  of  supply  and  demand;    and  the  reports  of  their 
transactions,  diffused  by  the  press,  prompt  each  locality 

I  to  increase  or  decreai*e  of  its  special  function.  Moreover, 
'li'hile  the  several  districts  have  their  activities  thus  partially 
Iregnlated  by  their  local  centres  of  businesij,  the  metropolis, 
where,  all  these  districts  are  represented  by  houses  and 
agencies,  has  its  central  markets  and  its  exchange,  in  which 
is  effected  such  an  averaging  of  the  demands  of  all 
kinds,  present  and  future,  as  keeps  a  due  balance  among  the 
activities  of  the  several  induBtries.  That  is  to  say,  there  haa 
arisen,  iti  addition  to  the  political  regulating  systenu  an 
industrial  regulating  system  which  c*arries  on  its  co-ordinat- 
^^ing  function  independently— a  separate  plexus  of  connec?ted 
^p^an^lia* 

As  above  hinted,  a  third  regulating  system^  partially 

distinguishable  from  the  others,  arises  in  both  cases*     For 

the  prompt  adjustment  of  functions  to  needs,  supplies  of  the 

required  consumable  matters  must  be  rapidly  drafted  t-o  the 

placea  where  acti\ities  are  set  up*    If  an  organ  in  the  indi- 

I     vidual  body  or  in  the  liody*poIitic,  suddenly  called  into 

^Hreat  action,  could  get  inateriak  for  its  nutrition  or  its 

^^ecrf  tion,  or  both,  only  through  the  ordinary  quiet  flow  of 
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the  diitribuiiiig  eiurentfi^  its  enbaneed  action  would 
fijig,     Tliat  it  may  cantmue  reeponding  to  the  increased 
demaud,  there  must  be  an  extra  infiuj^  of  the  materials  ii&e< 
in  it^  actiona — it  musit  have  credit  in  advance  yf  functioi 
discharged.  In  the  individual  organism  this  eo^ 

is  achieved  by  the  vaao-motor  nervouB  system.     The  dbm 
of  this  ramify  everywhere  along  with  the  anerieSj  which  the 
enlarge  or  contract  in  conformity  with  sthnuli  sent  aloi 
them,      The  general  law,  as  discovered  by  L\nl\^'ig  ain 
Loven^  is  that  when  by  the  nerves  of  sensation  there  is  seni 
inwitrda  that  impression  which  accompanies  the  actint}'  o: 
a  part,  there  m  reflected  back  to  the  part,  along  its  vai 
motor  nerves,  au  influence  by  which  its  minute  arterie-s  are 
suddenly  dilated;  and  at  the  same  time,  through  tiie  vaso* 
motor  nerves  going  to  all  inactive  parts^  there  is  seni  a 
influence  which  slightly  constricts  the  arteries  supplyin, 
them:   thus  diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  where  it  i^  nol 
wanted,   that   tlie   flow   may    be   increased   where   it 
wanted.  In  the  social  organism,  or  rather  in  sue 

a  developed  social  organism  as  our  own  in  mcKJem  time 
this  kind  of  regulation  is  effected  by  the  syst^em  of  banks  and 
associated  financial  bodies  which  lend  out  capital.  When  a 
lo(*al  industry,  called  into  unusual  activity  by  increa^eil 
consumption  of  its  products,  makes  demands  first  of  all  on 
local  banks,  these,  in  response  to  tlie  impressions  caused  by 
the  rising  activity  conspicuous  around  them,  open  more 
freely  those  channels  for  capital  which  they  command;  and 
presently,  with  further  rise  of  prosperity,  the  impre^iFiou 
propagated  to  the  financial  centres  in  London  produce?:;  iiii 
extension  of  the  local  credit,  so  that  there  takes  plai'C  a 
dilatation  of  the  in-flowing  streams  of  men  and  commodities* 
While,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  this  local  need  for  capital, 
varions  industries  elsewhere,  not  thus  excited^  and  therefore 
not  able  to  offer  such  good  interest,  get  diminished  supplier; 
some  constriction  of  the  circulation  through  them  hikii? 
place.  This  third  regulating  system,  observe,  vaso- 
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motor  m  the  one  case  and  monetarv  in  the  other^  is  siii^ 
stantialiy  indejiendent.  Evidtince  exists  that  tliere  ure  loeal 
vaso-motor  centres  poBsessmg  local  controlj  as  there  are 
local  monetary  centres;  and  thotjgh  there  seemis  to  be  in 
each  case  a  chief  centre,  difficult  to  distingtiish  amid  the 
other  regulating  structures  with  which  it  is  entangled^  jet 
it  is  functionally  separate.  Though  it  may  be  bound  up 
.with  the  chief  regulating  system  by  which  outer  action* 

e  controlled,  it  is  not  subject  to  that  system.  Volition 
in  the  one  cajse  cannot  alter  th^e  local  supplies  of  blood; 
and  legislation  in  the  other,  ceasing  to  perturb  as  it  once 
did  the  movements  of  capita],  now  leaves  it  almost  entirely 
alone:  even  the  State,  with  the  structures  under  its  direct 
control,  standing  to  the  fiuEncial  corporations  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  customer »  just  as  the  brain  and  limbs  do  to  the 
Taso-motor  centres.  Nor  does  this  ruler  of  the  circulatiou 
form  part  of  that  second  regulating  system  which  controls 
the  organs  carrying  on  sustentation,  individual  or  social. 
The  viseera  get  blood  only  by  permission  of  these  nerve- 
centres  commanding  their  arteries,  and  if  the  outer  organs 
are  greatly  exerted^  the  supply  is  shut  off  from  the  inner 
oi^gana;   and  similarly   the  industrial  system,    with    that 

ntrali^ed  apparatus  which  balances  its  aetions,  cannot  of 
itMclf  iiraft  capital  here  or  there,  but  do^  this  indirectly  only 
through  the  impressions  yielded  by  it  to  Lombard-street 


§  255.  Thus  the  increasing  mutual  dependence  of  parts, 
rhich  both  kinds  of  organisms  display  aa  they  evolve,  neces- 
"sitatcs  a  further  series  of  remarkable  parallelisms.  Co-opera- 
tion being  in  either  case  impossible  without  appliances  by 
which  the  co-operating  parts  shall  have  their  actions  ad- 
justed, it  inevitably  happens  that  in  the  body-politic,  as  in  the 
living  body,  there  arises  a  regulating  system;  and  within 
itself  this  differentiates  as  the  sets  of  organs  evolve* 

The  co-operation  most  urgent  from  the  outset,  is  that 
jnired  for  dealing  with  environing  enemies  and  prey. 
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Hence  tiiB  first  regulating  centrej  mdividual  and  aoeta 
is  imtiated  as  a  means  to  this  co-operation ;  and  its  develop*] 
ment  progresses  with  the  activity  of  this  co-opc?ration. 
compound  aggregates  are  formed  by  integration  of  simpld 
ones,  there  arise  in  either  ease  supreme  regulating  centre* 
and  jiubordinate  ones;    and  the  supreme  centreji  begin  t^t 
enlarge    and    complicate.      While    doubly-comjioiijjd    im4^ 
treblyeorapouud  aggregates  show  iis  further  developniCEli 
in  complication  and  sulwrdination,  they  show  us,  also,  bette 
intern  uncial  appliances,  ending  in  those  which  convey  in 
Btant  information  and  instant  command. 

To  this  chief  regulating  system,  controlling  the  organ 
w^hich  carry  on  outer  actions^  there  is,  in  either  case,  adde 
during  the  progress  of  evolutionj  a  regulating  system  for  this 
inner  organs  carrying  on  sustentation;  and  this  graduallj 
estabhabes  itself  as  ludeiDendent.  Naturally  it  comes  late 
than  the  other.  Complete  utilization  of  materials  for  sui 
tentation  being  less  urgent,  and  implying  eo^rdlnation 
relatively  simple,  has  its  controlling  appliances  less  rapidly 
developed  than  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  catching 
of  prey  and  the  defence  against  enemies*  |H 

And  then  the  third  or  distributing  system,  which,  though^^ 
necessarily  arising  after  the  others,  is  indispensable  to  the 
considerable  development  of  them,  eventually  gets  a  regu- 
lating apparatus  peculiar  to  itself. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SOCIAL   TYPES   AKD   CONSTITUTIONB. 

§  256.  A  glance  at  the  respective  antecedents  of  indivi- 
dual organisms  and  social  organisms,  shows  why  the  last 
admit  of  no  such  definite  classification  as  the  first.  Through 
a  thousand  generations  a  species  of  plant  or  animal  leads 
substantially  the  same  kind  of  life;  and  its  successive 
members  inherit  the  acquired  adaptations.  When  changed 
conditions  cause  divergences  of  forms  once  alike,  the  accu- 
mulating differences  arising  in  descendants  only  superficially 
disguise  the  original  identity — do  not  prevent  the  grouping 
of  the  several  species  into  a  genus;  nor  do  wider  diver- 
gences that  began  earlier,  prevent  the  grouping  of  genera 
into  orders  and  orders  into  classes.  It  is  otherwise  with 
societies.  Hordes  of  primitive  men,  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing, do,  indeed,  show  us  successions  of  small  social 
aggregates  leading  like  lives,  inheriting  such  low  structures 
as  had  resulted,  and  repeating  those  structures.  But  higher 
social  aggregates  propagate  their  respective  types  in  much 
less  decided  ways.  Though  colonies  tend  to  grow  like  their 
parent-societies,  yet  the  parent-societies  are  so  comparatively 
plastic,  and  the  influences  of  new  habitats  on  the  derived 
societies  are  so  great,  that  divergences  of  structure  are  in- 
evitable. In  the  absence  of  definite  organizations  estab- 
lished during  the  similar  lives  of  many  societies  descending 
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due  from  another,  there  cannot  be  the  preeise  distiiictiaiii 
implied  hj  complete  clasgifieation, 
J  Two  cardinal  kinds  o£  differences  there  are,  however,  of 
which  we  umj  avail  ourselves  for  grouping  flo<?ietie&  in  a 
natural  manner.  Primarilj  we  may  arrange  tbern  accord* 
ing  to  their  degrees  of  corapositionj  ajs  simple,  compoiind^ 
douhly-compound,  treblj-eompound;  and  seeondarilj, 
though  in  a  less  specific  way,  we  may  divide  them  iBto  tha 
predominantly  militant  and  the  predominantly  indnstria]— 
those  in  which  the  organization  for  offence  and  defence  is 
most  largely  developed,  and  those  in  which  the  sustaining 
organization  is  most  largely  developed. 


I 

I 

I 
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§  257*  We  have  seen  that  social  evolution  begins  with 
email  simple  aggregates;  that  it  progresses  by  the  clustering 
of  these  into  larger  aggregates ;  and  that  after  being  consoli- 
dated, such  clusters  are  united  with  otJiers  like  tliemaelves 
into  still  larger  aggregates.  Our  clas^iiication,  then,  must 
begin  with  societies  of  the  first  or  simplest  order. 

We  cannot  in  all  cases  say  with  precision  what  coEstltutes 
a  simple  society;  for,  in  common  with  products  of  evolution 
generally,  societies  present  transitional  stages  which  negativo  M 
sharp  diviBions.  As  the  multiplying  members  of  a  group 
spread  and  diverge  gradually,  it  Is  not  always  easy  to  decide 
when  the  groups  into  which  they  fall  become  distinct  Here,  ■ 
inhabiting  a  barren  region,  the  descendants  of  common 
ancestors  have  to  divide  while  yet  the  constituent  familieij 
are  near  akin;  and  there,  in  a  more  fertile  re^on,  the  group  H 
may  hold  together  until  clusters  of  families  remotely  akin 
are  formed:  clusters  which,  tliffusing  slowly,  are  held  by  a 
Goranion  bond  that  slowly  weakens.  By  and  by  comes  the 
complication  arising  from  the  presence  of  slaves  not  of  the 
same  ancestry,  or  of  an  ancestry  hut  distantly  allied;  and 
these^  though  they  may  not  be  political  units,  niuat  be  recog- 
nized as  units  sociologically  considered.  Then  there  b  the 
kindred  complication  arising  where  an  Invading  tribe  bo- 
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a  dominant  class.  Our  onlj  eoiirse  is  to  regard  m 
a  simple  society,  one  wliich  forms  a  single  wi»rking  whole 
nnsubjccted  to  any  other,  and  of  which  tbe  parts  co-operate, 
with  or  without  a  regulating  centre,  for  certain  public  ends. 
Here  is  a  table,  presenting  with  as  mnch  detinitenesi  as 
may  be,  tbe  chief  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  such  simple 
eocieties. 


k 


• 


s 


I 


Headless* 


'  Nomadie  ' — (hunting)  Puegians.  fiome  AustmiiAtis, 
Wood-Veddftlis»  Bu^bmen,  CbSpAags  and  KuMn- 
doB  of  Nepal 

Semi-utti&d  : — most  Esquimaux. 

Stithd  .—ATmluns,  Laud  Df^kB  of  Upper  Sarawak 


fNomwiic :— (hunting)  £«me  AustraUan^  Tasmamans^ 
5>mt-«i/M;-someCarih«. 
StiUfd  :^soiiie  LTaup^  of  the  upper  Rio  Hegrow 


Nomadk : — (h tin  ting)  Andamanesej  Abipones,  Snakatt 
Chippewajans,  (pastoral)  some  Bedouins. 


Vjunm  AND 

DlfSTAaLl 

HRADmrp. 


Stable 

HKADiBIP. 


Semi*seiited  :—som&  Esquimaujt,  Chinooka,  Chipper 
was  (at  pt^senl)^  some  Kaioscbadalee,  Village 
Veddab^  Bodo  and  Dhim&la. 

iSWIfed ;— Guiana  trib^*^  Mandans,  Coroados,  New 
Guinea  oeople,  Tannese,  VEtean&»  Djaks,  Todas^ 
Nagas,  Eareos,  Santak. 


^  Nmtuidi6 .' — 

S^mi-eeiUed ;— fom©  Caribs,  PatAgoniana,  New  (M^ 
dQui&m,  KalBrff. 

Sittkd ;— Guaranis.  PueblocL 


On    contemplating   these    unci\?ilked    societiee   which, 
though  alike  as  being  tineompounded.  differ  in  their  sijses 
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and  stmctureSj  certain  general! y-associated  traits  m$.y  be 
noted.  Of  the  groups  without  political  organization^  or 
with  but  vague  traces  of  it,  the  lowest  are  thoee  small 
wandering  ouea  which  live  on  the  wild  food  sparselj  distri- 
huted  in  forests^  over  barren  tracts^  or  along  aea-sbores. 
Where  small  simple  societies  remain  without  chiefs  though 
settk^d^  it  ia  where  eireumatances  allow  them  to  ht  habitually 
l>eaeefuL  Glancing  down  the  table  we  find  reajson  for  infer* 
ring  that  the  changes  from  the  hunting  life  to  the  pastoral, 
and  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural,  favour  increase  of 
populatiouj  the  development  of  political  organiacatioiiy  of 
industrial  organization,  and  of  the  arts;  though  these  causes 
do  not  of  themselves  produce  these  results. 


^  OcCJLStD^AL 

Hsiiidaip. 


'  N&madic : — (pastoral)  some  Badouina. 
ikmi-aetUed : — Tannese, 
Settled:— 


Iota])  Comanches,  (p4ist<)mt)  Eftlmuclt^ 


XSifWfABhE, 
HSJUISEIP/ 


PBS- 


Stmi-aettied :— Ostyaks,  Bebchi.%  Kooldeet  Bhils^  Com- 

go-people  (passing  into  doubly  oomponndX  Teu- 
tons before  5tli  century. 

Settled^— Chipp^wBB  (in  p^t  times),  Oi^eekSf  Man- 
dnicus»  Tupis,  Kbonde,  some  New  Quinea  people, 
Sunmtrana,  Malagasy  (till  recently).  Coast  Ne^ 
^rcje^i.  In  land  N**^roe?i,  !>onifi  AbysainianE,  fiotnerio 
SreelcH,  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptamhy,  Teutoiui  in 
5th  oentnry,  Fiefis  of  IQth  oentaryi 


'  Nemadie  r— (paitoi^)  Kirghiz 
S^mi^tUted : — Beohuanas,  Zulus;. 


Stable 
Headship. 


1 


J 


SettM ;— Uaup^  Fijiwis  (whea  flrat  visited),  New 
SSedaoders,  Sandwioh  lakttder^  (in  Cook's  time>, 
Jarnns,  Hottentoti,  Dnhotnaiis,  AihanteeB,  ?ome 
Abyssinianj,  Ancient  Yncatanese,  New  Onuiada 
people,  Honduras  people,  Chibchis,  some  town 
Arabs. 
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The  second  tablo,  given  on  tlie  preceding  page,  eontaiiis 
3c»eietie8  which  have  passed  to  a  slight  extent,  or  consider- 
ibly,  or  wholly^  into  a  state  in  which  the  sinaple  groups  have 

heir  respective  chiefs  under  a  supreme  chief.  The  stability 
or  instability  alleged  of  the  headship  in  these  case.^,  refers  to 
the  headship  of  the  composite  groupj  and  not  to  the  Iieadshi[i5j 
of  the  componeot  groups^  As  might  be  expected,  stability  of 
this  com|)otind  headship  becomes  more  marked  as  the  original 
nmettled  state  passes  into  the  completely  settled  state:   the 

omadic  life  obviously  making  it  difficult  to  keep  the  beads 
cif  groups  siil>ordinate  to  a  general  head.  Thougli  not  in  all 
caaes  accompanied  by  considerable  organization,  this  coales- 

!€Bee  evidently  conduces  to  organ ization*  The  complelely- 
[lettled  compound  societies  are  mostly  characterised  by  divi- 
into  ranks,  four,  five,  or  six,  clearly  marked  off;  by 
iblished  eceledastieal  arrangeineuts;  by  indui^trial  struc- 
tures that  idiow  advancing  division  of  Ia!x)ur,  general  and 
local ;  by  buildings  of  some  permanence  clustered  into  places 
of  some  size;  and  by  improved  appliances  of  life  generally. 
In  the  succeeding  table  are  placed  societies  formed  hy 
e  re-compounding  of  these  compound  groups,  or  in  which 
many  governments  of  the  types  tabulated  above  have  become 
bject  to  a  still  higher  government.  The  first  notable  fact 
is  that  these  doubly-compound  iK>cietieB  are  all  completely 
settled.  Along  with  their  greater  integration  we  sie  in 
many  cases,  though  not  uniformly,  a  more  elaborate  and 
stringent  political  organization.  Where  complete  ji^tability 
of  political  headship  over  these  doubly-componnd  sot*ictie.« 
has  been  established,  there  w  mostly,  too,  a  develo|if*d 
ecclcsiaatical  hierarchy.  While  l>econiing  more  complex  by 
division  of  labour,  the  industrial  organization  has  in  many 
9  assumed  a  caste  stnictnre.  To  a  greater  or  \vm  extent, 
custom  has  passed  into  positive  law;  and  religions  oliser* 
Tances  have  grown  definite*  rigid,  and  complex*  Towns  and 
Tvmds  have  become  general;  and  considerable  progress  in 
knowledge  and  the  arts  has  taken  place. 


i^divi! 
^Majsei 

VcUBtt 

"  iranc 
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iS'e/^leci;— Tahitiana,  Tongans,  JavBJifl  (occaaionaU|\ 
Fijiana  (since  fire-anus),  MftU^ojij  (in  recjeni 
tiEDesK  Atht^Qian  Conledei^acy,  Spartan  Confeik 
fitcv,  T« atonic;  Kingdoms  from  %ih  bo  tth  oen- 
limea,  Greater    Fiefs  in    Fjt&noe    of    tbe    IStli 


Stabi«b 
Headship, 


oetitiiry. 


Semi-settlid  :> — 


iden^H 


S^tUed :— IroqnoiB,  Arauc&nians,  Sandwich  IslA&den 
(since  Cook's  time),  Ancient  Vera  Paz  and  Bogota 
peoples,  Giiatemaians,  Aiicient  Peruvians*  Wah* 
hiibeos  (Arab),  Oman  (Arab),  Ancient  Egyptian 
Kingdom,  England  after  tlie  IQth  oentury. 

There  remain  to  be  added  the  great  civilized  nations 
which  need  no  tabular  form,  since  they  mostly  fall  under 
one  head — trebly  compound.  Ancient  Mexico,  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  the  Egyptian  Empire,  tlie  Roman  Empire,  Great 
Britain  J  France^  Ge^rmauy,  Italy^  Russia,  Diay  severally  be 
regarded  as  having  reached  this  stage  of  composition^  or  per- 
hat^s,  in  some  eaaeSj  a  atill  higher  stage.  Only  in  respect 
of  the  stabilities  of  their  governments  may  they  fjossibly 
require  classing  apart — ^not  their  political  stabilities  in  tlie  | 
ordinary  sense,  but  their  stabilities  in  the  sense  of  con- 
tinuing to  be  the  supreme  centres  of  these  great  aggregatee* 
So  defining  this  trait,  the  ancient  trebly-compound  societies 
have  mostly  to  be  classed  as  unstable;  and  of  the  modern^ 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  German  Empire  have  to  be 
tested  by  time. 

As  already  indicated,  this  classification  must  not  be  taken 
as  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  In  some  cases 
the  data  furnished  by  travellers  and  others  are  inadequate; 
in  iome  eases  their  accounts  are  confiictiug;  in  Pome  cases 
the  composition  is  so  far  tranaitional  that  it  h  difiicuh  ta 
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ly  under  which  of  two  heads  it  should  come.  Here 
le  gens  or  the  phratry  may  be  distinguished  as  a  local 
[unuiunity;  and  here  these  groups  of  near  or  remote  kins- 
len  are  so  mingled  with  other  such  groups  as  practically  to 
'  form  parts  of  one  coiumunitj.  Evidently  the  like  combina- 
tion of  several  such  communities,  parsing  through  stages  of 
increasing  cohesion,  leaves  it  sometimes  doubtful  whether 
they  are  to  be  regarded  m  many  or  as  one.  And  when,  m 
with  the  larger  social  aggregates,  there  have  been  successive 
conquestSj  resuUing  unionSj  subsequent  dissolutions,  and  re* 
unions  otherwise  composed,  the  original  lines  of  structure 
become  so  confused  or  lost  that  it  is  difficult  to  claj3S  the 
ultimate  product 

But  there  emerge  certain  generalizations  which  we  may 
safely  accept-  The  stages  of  compounding  and  re*ci»m* 
pounding  have  to  be  passed  through  in  succession.  No 
tribe  becomes  a  nation  by  simple  growth;  and  no  great  so- 
ciety is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  smallest  societies* 
Above  the  simple  group  the  first  stage  is  a  compound  group 
inconsiderable  in  siase.  The  mutual  dependence  of  parts 
which  constitutes  it  a  working  whole^  cannot  exist  witlioiit 
some  development  of  lines  of  intercourse  and  appliauccs  for 
combined  action ;  and  this  must  be  achieved  over  a  narrow 

Krea  before  it  can  be  achieved  over  a  wide  one.  When  a 
ompound  society  has  Ijeen  consolidated  by  the  exhoperation 
f  its  component  groups  in  war  under  a  single  head — when 
:  has  aimultaneoualy  differentiated  somewhat  its  soc^iaJ 
Tanks  and  industries,  and  pn»tx>rtionateIy  developed  its  arts, 
ivhich  all  of  them  conduce  in  some  way  to  lR*tter  coopera- 
tion, the  compound  society  becomes  practiciilly  a  sin^rle 
kone*  Other  societies  of  the  same  order,  each  having 
similarly  reached  a  stage  of  organization  alike  requin*d  and 
made  possible  by  this  co-ordination  of  actions  tliroughout 
i  larger  mass,  now  form  lM>die9  from  which,  by  conquest 
I  or  by  federation  in  war*  may  be  formed  8o<neiies  of  the 
double-compound  type.      The  consolidation  of  these  has 
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again  an  accorapanyiBg  advance  of  organization  diBtinctive 
of  it — an  organization  for  which  it  affords  the  scope  and 
wliich  makes  it  practicable—an  organization  having  a  hi^-her 
complexity  in  its  regulative,  clistributive,  and  industrial 
ayatems^  And  at  later  stag^,  by  kindred  gteps,  arise  ^ill 
larger  aggregates  having  still  more  complex  strut' tures*  la 
tliis  order  has  social  evolution  gone  on,  and  only  in  ihb 
orJer  does  it  appear  to  be  possible.  Whatever  imiierfoc- 
tions  and  incongniities  the  above  clarification  has^  du  luit 
liitio  these  general  facts — that  there  are  societi^  of  these 
different  grades  of  composition;  that  those  of  the  same 
grade  have  general  resemblances  in  their  structures;  and 
tliat  they  arise  in  the  order  shown. 


§  258.  We  pafls  now  to  the  clasmfication  bised  on  unlike* 
nesse^  between  the  kinds  of  social  activity  which  predomi* 
nate,  and  on  the  resulting  nnlikenesse^s  of  organiziition.  The 
two  social  t^-pea  tlius  essentially  contrasted  are  the  militant 
and  the  industrial. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  no  definite  separation  of  these 
can  be  made.  Excluding  a  few  simple  groups  such  as  the 
EsquimaiiK,  inliabiting  places  where  they  are  safe  from 
invasion,  all  societicii,  simple  and  compound,  are  occa- 
sionally or  habitually  in  antagonism  with  other  societies; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  tend  to  evolve  structures  for  carrying 
on  offensive  and  defensive  actions.  At  the  same  time  sus- 
tentation  is  necessary ;  and  there  is  always  an  organization, 
slight  or  decidedj  for  achieving  it.  But  while  the 
two  systems  in  soc*ial  organisms,  as  in  indi\ndual  organ- 
isms, co-exist  in  all  but  the  rudinientary  forms,  they  I'ary 
immensely  in  the  ratios  they  bear  to  one  another.  In  some 
cases  the  structures  carrying  on  external  actions  are  largely 
developed;  the  sustaining  system  exists  solely  for  their 
benefit:  an<l  the  activities  are  militant.  In  other  cases 
there  is  pnnloniinance  of  the  structures*  carrying  on  sus- 
tentation;  otTemive  and  defensive  structures  are  main* 
tained  only  tg  protect  tlicin;   and  the  aetivities  are  ind ut' 
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trial.  At  the  one  extreme  we  have  ttiose  warlike  tribes 
whleh^  subsisting  mainly  by  the  chusej  raake  the  appliances 
for  dealing  with  enemies  serve  also  for  procuring  food, 
and  have  sustaining  systems  representetl  only  by  their 
women,  who  are  their  slave*clas8e&;  while,  at  the  other 
extreme  we  have  the  ty|*e,  as  yet  only  ]mrtially  evolved, 
in  wUeh  the  agricnltnral,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
organizations  form  the  chief  part  of  the  sc*oietyy  and^  in  (lie 
absence  of  external  enemieia,  the  appliances  for  offeur^  and 
defence  are  either  rudimentary  or  abeent.    Trai^itional  a^ 

I  are  nearly  all  the  societies  we  have  to  study,  we  may  yet 
clearly  distinguish  the  constitutional  traits  of  these  opposite 
(tj'pe^,  chanicterized  by  predominance  of  the  outer  and  inner 
pystems  respectively- 
Having  glanced  at  the  two  thus  placetl  in  contrast^  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  contemplate  each  by  itself. 

§  259-  As  before  pointed  out,  the  militant  type  is  one 
in  which  the  army  m  the  nation  mobilized  while  the  nation 
IS  the  quieaeent  army,  and  which ,  therefore,  aeqnirea  a 
structure  common  to  army  and  natiom  We  shall  most 
clearly  understand  its  nature  by  observing  in  detiul  this 
parallelism  between  the  military  organization  and  the  soi'ial 
organization  at  large. 

Already  we  have  had  ample  proof  that  eentralixed  control 
is  the  primary  trait  acquired  by  ever%^  bo<ly  of  fighting 
men,  be  it  horde  of  savages,  band  of  brigandB,  or  mass  of 
aoldiera  And  this  centralized  control,  necessitated  during 
war,  characterises  tlie  govemroent  during  peace.  Amonti? 
the  nncivilized  there  ia  a  marked  tendency  for  tlie  military 
chief  to  become  also  the  political  head  (the  medicine  man 
aing  his  only  competitor);  and  in  a  conquering  raae  of 
'aavagee  his  political  headship  becomes  fixed.  In  aemi-civil- 
iieed  societies  the  conquering  commander  and  the  despotic 
king  are  the  same;  and  they  remain  the  same  in  civilized 
societies  down  to  late  times.    The  coiinejcion  is  well  shom-n 
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where  m  the  same  race,  along  witt  a  contrast  between  the 
habitual  activities  we  find  eontrmsted  forms  of  government, 
Thua  the  powers  of  the  patriarchal  chiefs  of  Kaffir  tribes  are 
not  great;  but  the  Zulua,  who  have  become  a  conquering 
division  of  the  Kaffira^  are  under  an  absolute  monarch.  Of 
ad\^aneecl  savages  the  Fijians  may  be  named  as  well  showing 
this  relation  between  habitual  war  and  despotic  mJe :  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  subjects  are  entirely  at  the  king^s  or 
chief^s  disposal.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  same  in  the 
Avarlike  African  states,  Dahomey  and  Aushantee.  The  an* 
cient  Mexicans,  again,  whose  highest  profession  was  that  of 
>  anns,  and  wboae  eligible  prince  becaine  king  only  by  feats  in 
war,  had  an  autocratic  govemmentj  which,  according  to 
ClavigerOj  became  more  stringent  as  the  territory  was  en- 
larged by  conquest.  Similarly,  the  unmitigated  despotiam 
binder  which  the  Peruviana  lived,  had  been  established 
during  the  spread  of  the  Ynca  conquests.  And  that  race 
is  not  the  eause^  we  are  shown  by  this  recurrence  in  an- 
cient America  of  a  relation  so  familiar  in  ancient  states 
of  the  Old  World.  The  absoluteness  of  a  com- 

mauder-in-cbief  goes  along  with  absolute  control  exercised 
by  his  generals  over  their  subordinates,  and  by  their  sub- 
ordinates over  the  men  under  them :  all  are  slaves  to  those 
above  and  despots  to  those  below.  This  structure  repeats 
itself  in  the  accompanying  social  arrangements.  There  are 
precise  gradations  of  rank  in  the  community  and  complete 
Biibmission  of  each  rank  to  the  ranks  above  it.  We  see 
this  in  the  society  already  instanced  as  showing  among  ad- 
vanced savages  the  development  of  the  militant  type- 
In  Fiji  six  classes  are  enumerated,  from  king  down  to  slaves, 
as  sharply  marked  off.  Similarly  in  Madagascar,  where 
despotism  has  been  in  late  times  established  by  war^  there 
are  several  grades  and  castes.  Among  the  Dahomans, 
given  in  so  great  a  degi'ee  to  bloodshed  of  all  kinds,  **  the 
army^  or,  what  is  nearly  ivnonymous,  the  nation,'*  saya 
Burton,   **  is   divided,   both   male   and  female,   into   twa, 
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;  **  and  Uieo,  of  the  various  ranks  eotimeratedp  all  are 
rized  as  legally  slaves  of  the  king,     In  Ashantee, 
,  where  his  officers  are  required  to  die  when  the  king 
iesj  we  have  a  kindred  condition.    Of  old,  among  the  ag- 
ive  Persians,  grades  were  strongly  marked.     So  was  it 
in  warlike  ancient  Mexico :  besides  three  claisses  of  nobility, 
and  besides  the  mercantile  classes,  there  were  three  agricul- 
tural classes  down  to  the  serfs — all  in  precise  subordination. 
In  Peru 5  also,  below  the  Ynca  there  were  grades  of  nobility 
— lords  over  lords.      Moreover,  in  each  town  the  iidiabi- 
tAnts  were  registered  in  decades  under  a  decurionj  five 
of  these  under  a  superior,  two  such  under  a  higher  onei 
five    of   these    centurions    under    a    head,    two    of    these 
heads  under  one  who  thus  ruled  a  thousand  men,  and  for 
every  ten  thousand  there  was  a  governor  of  Yuca  race: 
the  political  rule  being  thus  completely  regimental     Till 
■■^telji  another  illustration  was  furnished  by  Japan.      That 
^^here  were  kindi^,  if  less  elaborate,  structures  in  ancient 
militant  states  of  the  Old  World,  scarcely  needs  saying; 
and  that  like  structures  were  repe-ated  in  medieval  times^ 
when  a  large  nation  like  France  had  under  the  monarch 
several  grades  of  feudal  lords,  vassals  to  those  above  and 
suzerains  to  those  below,  with  serfs  under  the  lowest,  again 
ahows  us  that  everywhere  the  militant  type  has  sharply- 
marked  social  gradations  as  it  has  sharply-marked  military 
gradations.  Along  with  this  natural  government 

ere  goes  a  like  form  of  supernatural  government.  I  do 
iot  mean  merely  that  in  the  ideal  other-worlds  of  mill* 
tant  soc'ieties,  the  ranks  and  powers  are  conceived  as  like 
thcj^  of  the  real  world  around,  though  this  also  is  to  be 
noted;  but  I  refer  to  the  militant  character  of  the  religion. 
er  in  antagonism  with  other  Bocietiea^  the  life  is  a  life  of 
enmity  and  the  religion  a  religion  of  enmity.  The  duty  of 
blood-revenge,  most  sacred  of  all  with  the  savage^  continues 
to  be  the  dominaut  duty  as  the  militant  type  of  society 
ol VBS.    The  chief,  baulked  of  his  vengeance,  dies  enjoining 
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his  successors  to  avenge  Um;  bis  ghost  is  propitiated 
fultilling  his  commandg;  the  slaying  of  his  enemies  becMjmea 
the  highest  action;  trophies  are  brought  to  his  grave  in 
token  of  fulfilment;  and,  m  tradition  grows^  he  becomes  the- 
god  worshipped  with  bloody  sacrifices.  Everjrwhere  Vie! 
find  evidence*  The  Fijiana  off  or  the  bodies  of  their  victimis 
killed  in  war  to  the  wai'-god  before  cooking  them.  lii 
Dahomejj  where  the  militant  type  is  so  far  developed  that 
women  are  warriora,  men  are  almost  daily  sacrificed  by  thu 
monarch  to  please  his  dead  father;  and  the  ghosts  of  old 
kings  are  invoked  for  aid  in  war  by  blood  sprinkled  on  their 
tombs.  The  war-god  of  the  Mexican  ( originally  a  con- 
qiieror),  the  most  revered  of  their  gods,  had  his  idol  fed  with 
hnman  fie^h:  wars  being  undertaken  to  supply  him  with 
Tictims,  And  similarly  in  Pern,  where  there  were  habitual 
human  sacrifices,  men  taken  captive  were  immolated  to  the 
father  of  the  Yncas^  the  Sun,  How  militant  societies  of  old 
in  the  East  similarly  evolved  deities  who  were  similarly 
propitiated  by  bloody  rites,  needs  merely  indicating.  Habit*  M 
ually  their  mythologies  repreBent  goda  as  conqueroi^;  ■ 
habitually  their  gods  are  named  **  the  strong  one,"  "'  the 
destroyer,"  ''the  avenger,"  '*  god  of  battles,"  *^  lord  of  hoeta,'*  ■ 
**  man  of  war/^  and  so  forth.  As  we  read  in  Assyrian  ■ 
inscriptions,  wars  were  commenced  by  their  alleged  will; 
and,  as  we  read  elsewhere,  peoples  were  massacred  wholesale 
in  professed  obedience  to  them-  How  its  theological  govern* 
ment>  like  its  political  government,  is  essentially  military, 
we  eee  even  in  late  and  qualified  forms  of  the  militant  type; 
for  down  to  the  present  time  absolute  subordination,  Uk#' 
that  of  soldier  to  commander,  is  the  supremo  virtue »  and 
disobedience  the  crime  for  which  eternal  torture  is  threat- 
ened. Similarly  with  the  accompanying  eecleeaaa- 
tical  organization.  Generally  where  the  militant  type  la 
highly  developed,  the  political  head  and  the  ecclesiastical 
head  are  identical — the  king,  chief  descendant  of  his  ancestor 
who  has  l>ecome  a  god,  is  also  chief  propitiator  of  him.     It 
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WBB  m  m  ancient  Peru;  and  in  Aeolhuacan  (Mexico)  the 
high-priest  was  the  king^s  second  son.  The  Egjrptian 
wall-paintings  show  us  kings  performing  sacrifices;  as  do 
also  the  ABsyrian.  Babylonian  records  harmonize  with 
Hebrew  traditions  in  telling  us  of  priest-kings.  In  Lvdia 
it  was  thf  ^ame:  Crccsus  was  king  and  prie&t.  In  Sparta, 
^f  the  kingg,  while  military  chie£s,  were  also  high  priests; 
and  a  trace  of  the  like  original  relation  existed  in  liome. 
system  of  subordination  essentially  akin  to  the  mili- 
,  has  habitually  characterized  the  accompanying  priest- 
oods.  The  Fijians  have  an  hereditary  priesthood  form- 
ing a  hierarchy.  In  Tahiti^  where  the  high-priest  was  often 
royalj  there  were  grades  of  hereditary  priests  belonging 
to  each  social  rank.  In  ancient  Mexico  the  priesthoods  of 
different  gods  had  different  ranks,  and  there  were  three 
ranks  within  each  priesthood;  and  in  ancient  Peru,  I)esides 
the  royal  chief  priest,  there  were  priests  of  the  conquering 
race  set  over  various  classes  of  inferior  priests.  A  like  type 
of  stnictnrej  with  subjection  of  rank  to  rank,  has  character* 
ized  priesthoods  in  tlie  ancient  and  modem  belligerent  socie- 
ties of  the  Old  World.  A  kind  of  government 
essentially  the  same  is  traceable  throughout  the  sustaining 
organization  also,  so  long  as  the  social  type  remains  predomi- 
nantly militant.  Beginning  with  simple  societies  in  which 
tlie  s^lave-elass  furnishes  the  warrior^^liiss  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  we  have  already  seen  that  during  suhsequont  stages  of 
evolution  the  industrial  part  of  the  society  continues  to  be 
essentially  a  permanent  oomraissariatj  existing  solely  t^ 
supply  the  needs  of  the  government-military  structures, 
and  having  left  over  for  itself  only  enough  for  Imrtr  mainte- 
nance. Hence  the  development  of  political  regulation  over 
its  activities,  has  been  in  fact  the  extension  throughout  it  of 
that  military  rule  which,  as  a  pemianent  commissariat,  it 
Mtu rally  had.  An  extreirie  instance  is  furnished  us  by  the 
keient  Peruviuus,  whow?  political  and  industrial  govern- 
ments were  ideutieal — ^whose  kinds  and  quantities  of  labaus 
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for  every  class  in  every  localityj  were  prescribed  by  laws 
enforced  by  State-officers — who  had  work  legally  dictated 
even  for  their  young  ehildrenj  their  blinclj  and  their  lame, 
and  who  were  publicly  cJiaiStised  for  idleness^  regijnental 
discipline  being  applied  to  industry  just  as  our  modem  ad- 
vocate of  strong  government  would  have  it  now.  The  late 
Japanese  system,  completely  military  in  origin  and  natxiiTj 
gitnilarly  penneated  industry;  great  and  i?niall  things — 
houseSj  shipsj  down  even  to  mats — were  pres<^ribed  in  their 
structures.  In  the  warlike  monarchy  of  Madagascar  the 
artizan  claigsea  are  in  tlie  employ  of  government,  and  no  tnan 
can  change  his  occupation  or  locality  under  pain  of  death. 
"Without  multiplication  of  eases^  these  typical  ontis,  remind- 
ing tlie  reader  of  the  extent  to  which  even  in  modern  fight- 
ing States  industrial  actiyities  are  officially  regulated^  will 
gufficiently  show  the  principle.  Not  industry  only, 

but  life  at  large,  19,  in  militant  socieiies^  subject  to  kindrcfl 
discipline.     Before  its  recent  collapse  the  government  of 
Japan  enforced  sumptuary  laws  on  each  class^  mercantile  and 
other,  up  to  the  provincial  governors,  who  must  rise,  dine,  go     . 
outj  give  audience,  and  retire  to  rest  at  prescribed  hours;  ■ 
and  the  native  literature  specifies  regnlations  of  a  scart^ely 
credible  rainuteneas.     In  ancient  Peru,  officers  "  minntely 
inspected  the  houses,  to  see  that  the  man,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  kept  the  household  in  proper  order,  and  preserved  a 
due  state  of  discipline  among  their  children;  **   and  house- 
holders were  rewarded  or  chastised  accordingly.    Among  the 
Egyptians  of  old  each  person  had,  at  fixed  intervals^  to  report 
to  the  local  authority  his  name,  abo<le,  and  mode  of  living, 
Sparta,    too,    yields   an    example    of   a    society    specially 
organized  for  offence  and  defence,  in  whicli  the  private  con-  M 
duct  of  citizens  in  all  its  details  was  under  public  control*  H 
enforced   by  spies  and  censors.     Though   regulations  so 
stringent  have  not  characterizeil  the  militant  type  in  more 
recent  ages,  yet  we  need  hut  recall  the  law*  rf*gulating  food 
and  dress^  the  restraints  on  locomotion,  the  i>rohibitiona  of 
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some  garner  and  dictation  of  others,  to  indieate  the  parallel* 
ism  of  principle.  Even  now  where  the  military  organization 
has  l>een  kept  in  vigour  by  uailitary  aetivitiei^,  as  in  France, 
we  are  shown  by  the  peremptory  control  of  journals  and 
supprc?3sion  of  meetings,  by  the  regimental  imiformity  of 
eihication,  by  the  official  administration  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
ay  in  which  itM  characteristic  regulating  eystem  ramitiois 
everywhere.  And  then,  lastly^  is  to  Im  noted  the 

theory  concerning  the  relation  betweeti  the  State  and  the 
individual, with  its  aci^ompanying  sentiment.     This  stnict- 
nre,  which  adapts  a  society  for  combined  action  against  other 
aocietieSy  is  aasot*iat<^d  with  the  belief  that  its  members  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  and  not  the  whole  for  the  benefit 
of  its  members.    As  in  an  army  the  lilriefty  of  the  soldier  is 
enied  and  only  Im  duty  as  a  member  of  the  mass  insisted 
in  J   OB  in  a  permanently  encamped  army  lite  the  Spartan 
nation,  the  laws  recognize  no  personal  interest^^  but  patriotic 
ones  only;  so  in  the  militant  type  throughout,  the  claimft  of 
the  unit  are  nothing  and  the  claims  of  the  aggregate  every- 
thing.    Abeolnte  subjection  to  authority  is  the  supreme 
virtue  and  resistance  to  it  a  crime.     Other  offences  may  be 
condoned,  but  disloyalty  is  an  unpardonable  offence.    If  we 
take  the  sentiments  of  the  sanguinary  Fijians,  among  whom 
loyalty  is  so  intense  that  a  man  stands  unbound  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head,  himself  saying  that  what  the  king  wills  must 
be  done;    or  those  of  the  Dahomans,  among  whom  the 
highest  ofiicials  are  the  king's  slav^,  and  on  his  decease  his 
women  sacrifice  one  another  that  they  may  all  follow  him ;  or 
thoea  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  among  whom  with  a  dead 
Tnca,  or  great  Curaca,  were  buried  alive  his  favourite  ui- 
^tendants  and  wives  that  they  might  go  tn  serve  him  in  the 
^BCher  world;  or  tho^e  of  the  ancient  Persians,  among  wham 
a  father,  seeing  his  inncM^ent  son  shot  by  the  king  in  pure 
wantonness^  **  f elicit atcd  "  the  king  '^  on  the  excellence  of  his 
^hrchery/'  and  among  whom  bastinadoed  subjects  **  declared 
^■iiemselves  delighted  because  his  majesty  had  conde«cended 
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to  recollect  them;  "   we  are  sufficietiUj  aho^'^ti  that  in  tiilri 
eocial  type,  the  sentiment  whick  prompts  assertion  of  per- 
eonal  righta  in  opposition  to  a  mling  power^  sesireely  exists. 

Thus  the  trait  eharaeterizing  the  militant  structure 
throiighoutj  IS  that  its  units  are  coerced  into  their  variotis 
combined  actions*  As  the  soldier^s  will  is  so  suspended  that 
he  become  in  everything  the  agent  of  his  officer's  will;  so  is 
the  will  of  the  cldzen  in  all  transactions,  private  and  public^ 
overruled  by  that  of  the  government-  The  eo-oporation  by 
which  the  life  of  the  militant  society  is  maintained,  is  a 
compulsory  co-operation.  The  social  structure  adapted  for 
dealing  with  surrounding  hostile  societies  is  under  a  cen- 
tralized regulating  system^  t^  which  all  the  |>arlB  ajre  com- 
pletely subject;  just  as  in  the  individual  organism  the  outer 
organs  are  completely  subject  to  the  chief  nervous  centre, 

I  260.  The  traits  of  the  industrial  type  have  to  be  gen- 
eralized ^m  inadequate  and  entangled  data.  Antagonism 
more  or  le^  constant"  with  other  societies,  having  been 
almost  everywhere  and  always  the  condition  of  each  society, 
a  social  atructure  fitted  for  offence  and  defence  eidalB  in 
nearly  all  cases,  and  disguises  the  structure  which  social 
sustentatjon  alone  otherwise  originates*  Such  conception  as 
may  be  formed  of  it  has  to  be  formed  from  what  we  find  in 
the  few  simple  sm-ieties  which  have  been  habitually  peaceful* 
and  in  the  advanced  compound  societies  which^  though  once 
habitually  militant,  have  become  gradually  leas  so. 

Already  I  have  referred  to  the  chiefless  Arafnras,  living 
in  *'  peace  and  brothorly  love  with  one  another^''  of  whom  we 
are  told  that  **  they  recognize  the  right  of  property  in  the 
fnllo^t  sense  of  the  wnrfK  without  there  being  any  authority 
among  them  than  the  deL*iaians  of  their  elders,  according  to 
the  ctifltoms  of  their  forefathei^/*  That  is,  there  has  grown 
up  a  Tecognitiiin  of  miitnal  claims  and  personal  rights^  with 
voliintori^  mibmiss^ion  to  a  tacit ly-elerterl  reprrsentative 
government  formed  of  the  most  experienced.     Among  the 
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.     Todas  "  who  lead  a  peaceful^  tratiquil  lifo/'  ilisputes  are 
^V^  settled  cither  by  arbitration  "  or  by  *'  a  council  of  five/^ 
^Brhe  amiable  liodo  an  J  Dhmials,  said  to  be  wholly  iinmili* 
^^U'y^  display  an  essentia lly-free  social  form.     They  have 
nothing  but  powerless  head  men,  and  are  without  slaves  or 
servantj*;  but  th^y  give  mntiaal  aasistance  in  elearing  ground 
and  houBC-building:   there  is  voluntary  exchange  of  service-s 
— giving  of  equivalentij  of  labour.    The  Mishmis  ^£tin,  de- 
scribed as  quiet,  inoffensive,  not  warlikej  and  only  occasion- 
ally  uniting  in  self -defence^  have  scarcely  any  (yolitical  or- 
ganization.     Their    village    eommunities    under    merely 
nominal  chiefs  acknowledge  no  common  chief  of  tlie  tril>e, 
and  the  rule  is  democratic:  crimeH  are  judged  by  an  assem- 
bly, Nati3  rally  fewj  if  any,  eases  occur  in  which  »ocie^ 
ties  of  this  typn*  have  evolved  into  larger  swneties  without 
passing  into  the  militant  type;  for,  as  we  have  seen^  the  eon- 
Bolidation  of  simple  aggregates  into  a  comi>oimd  aggregate 
habitually  results  from  war,  defensive  or  offensive,  which,  if 
^jon  tinned  J  evolves  a  centralized  authority  with  its  coercive 
^fcistitutions.    The  Pueblos,  however,  indiistrious  and  peace- 
ful agriculturists,  who,  building  their  unique  nllagei^,  or 
[)m[XJuncl  houses  containing  2,000  peoplej  in  such  ways  as 
"  wall  out  black  barbarism/'  fight  only  when  invaded, 
low  us  a  democratic  fitmi  of  government:    *'  the  governor 
ad  his  council  are  elected  annually  by  the  people,"     The 
of  Samoa,  too,  may  be  named  as  showing  to  some  extent 
>w,  in  one  of  these  compound  communities  where  the  war- 
%ke  activity  is  now  not  consiflerable,  decline  in  the  rigidity  of 
political  control  has  gone  along  with  some  evolution  of  the  in- 
dtii^trial  type.    Chiefs  and  minor  heads,  partly  hereditary, 

ttirtly  eletiive,  are  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs: 
lereare  village-parl  laments  and  diatrict-pflrliaments.  Along 
ith  this  we  find  a  considerably*developed  sustnining  oi^aJU* 
ition  separate  from  the  political — masters  who  have  apprcn- 
ces,  employ  journeymen,  and  pay  wages;  ami  when  pay- 
*or  work  is  inadetiuate^  there  are  even  strvk^  \\^Ai\f5 
i»7 
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j4  tacit  irades-uniomsoL  Passing  to  more  evolved  ^o-1 

cieties  it  must  be  observed^  firatj  that  the  distinctive  traits  of  I 
the  industrial  type  do  not  beconiQ  markedj  even  where  the  in- J 
diistrial  activity  is  eonaiderablej  so  long  as  the  industrial  s^ov- 
eniiuent  remains  identified  with  the  politicitL  In  PhcEiiiciji^l 
for  example,  the  foreign  wholesale  trade  seeins  to  have  be-j 
longed  mostly  to  the  State,  the  kings,  and  the  nobles.  Exe-J 
kiel  describes  the  king  of  Tynis  a^  a  prudent  commerciail 
prince^  who  finds  out  tho  precioiii*  nietab  in  their  hiddeaj 
seats,  enriches  himself  by  getting  them^  and  increases  the^l 
riches  by  tratfic.  Clearly,  where  the  political  and  militant 
heads  have  thus  tJiemBelves  become  the  heads  of  the  intJu^J 
trial  organization,  the  traits  distinctive  of  it  are  preveiitiMlJ 
from  showing  themselves.  Of  ancient  S(x*ieties  to  he 
in  connexion  with  the  relation  between  industrial  acdvitie 
and  free  institutions,  Athens  will  be  at  once  thought  of;  and,J 
by  contrast  with  other  Clreek  States,  it  ahowcxl  this  relatioti  \ 
clearly  as  can  be  expected.  Up  to  the  time  of  Solon  all  these 
communities  were  under  either  oligarchies  or  des[M:itd,  Those! 
of  thera  in  which  war  contixined  to  be  the  honoured  ocxaipa-l 
tion  while  industry  was  despised,  retained  this  political  type;! 
but  in  Athens,  where  industry  was  regarded  with  com}>ara* 
tive  respect,  where  it  was  encouraged  by  Solon,  and  where  I 
immigrant  artizans  found  a  home,  there  grew  up  an  indus-l 
trial  organization  which  distinguished  the  Athenian  society! 
from  adjacent  societiea,  while  it  was  also  distinguished  froml 
them  by  those  democratic  institutions  that  simultaneously! 
develojjed.  Turning    to   later   times,    the    relation  J 

between  a  social  regime  predominantly  industrial  and  a  le 
coercive  fonn  of  nde,  is  shown  ns  by  the  Hanse  Towns,! 
by  the  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  out  of  which  the  Dutch  J 
Ttepublic  arose,  and  in  high  degrees  by  ourselves,  by  ifael 
United  Stat€^,  and  by  our  colonies.  Alon^  with  wars  leaal 
frequent  and  these  carried  on  at  a  distance;  and  along  withj 
an  accompanying  growth  of  agrieultxire,  manufactures,  and! 
commerce,  beyond  that  of  continental  states  more  tnilitary] 
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in  habit;  there  has  gone  in  England  a  development  of  free 
institutiotiB*  As  further  implying  that  the  tivo  are  rebteil 
as  cause  and  consequence^  there  may  be  noted  the  fact  iliat 
the  regions  whence  changes  towards  greater  political  liberty 
have  come,  are  the  leading  industrial  regions;  and  that  rural 
districts^  less  characterized  by  constant  trading  transartionsj 
:  have  retained  longer  the  earlier  type  with  its  appropriate 
»entiinGnta  and  ideas.  In  the  form  of  eeclesiaiitit*ai 

Koveriunent  we  see  parallel  changes.    Where  the  indugtrial 
etivities  and  structures  evolve,  this  branch  of  the  regulating 
j^stem,  no  longer  as  in  the  militant  type  a  rigid  hierarchy, 
ttle  by  little  loses  strength,  while  there  grows  up  one  of  a 
different  kind:    sentiments  and  institutions  both  relaxing, 
^■tigbt  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters  gradually 
^Establishes  itself  along  with  establishment  of  political  rights. 
In  place  of  a  uniform  belief  imperatively  enforced,  there 
eome  multiform  beliefs  ^voluntarily  accepted ;  and  the  ever- 
^^sultiplying  bodies  espotming  these  beliefs,  instead  of  being 
P^ovemed  de^jx>tically,  govern  tliemaelves  after  a  manner 
more  or  less  representative*    Military  conformity  coercively 
bwiaintained  git^ea  place  to  a  varied  non-f^onfomiity  main- 
^Bained  by  willing  union.  The  industrial  organiza- 

■pion  it^'lf^  which  thus  as  it  becomes  predominant  affects  all 
"    the  rest,  of  course  shows  us  in  an  especial  degree  thi^  change 
of  stmcturt*.    From  the  primitive  eouditiou  undtir  which  ttjc 
master  maintains  slaves  to  work  for  him,  tiiere  ia  a  transi- 
tion through  stages  of  increasing  freedom  to  a  condition  like 
our  own  J  in  which  all  who  work  and  employ,  buy  and  sell,  tire 
I     endrely  independent;   and  in  which  there  is  an  unchecked 
^Bower  of  forming  unions  that  nile  themselves  on  ilemocnitic 
P^rinctp] ea*    Comhinat i ons  of  wo rkme n  an d  con n  te r-com hi  n a* 
tions  of  employers,   no   less   than   political   sof*ieties  and 
leagues  for  carrying  on  this  or  that  agitation,  show  tij*  the 
^^l^resentative  mode  of  government;  which  characterizi^s  a]**o 
IJHrery  joint-et*x^k  company,  for  mining,  banking,  railway- 
r"  laaking^  or  other  c*omraercial  enterprise.  ¥\w\\i^T, 
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we  see  that  as  in  the  niilitant  type  tlie  mode  of  regulation  [ 
ramifies  into  all  ininop  departmenta  of  social  activity ^  so  here] 
does  the  industrial   mode  of  regulation.      Multitudinous  | 
objects  are  achieved  by  ^pontaaeoujaly-evolved  eoiubinations 
of  citizens  governed  repreaentatively.    The  tendency  to  thk 
kind  of  organization  is  so  ingrained  that  for  every  proposed 
end  the  proposed  means  is  a  society  ruled  by  an  elected  com- 
iidttee  headed  by  an  elected  chairman — philanthropic  hsbo- 
ciations  of  multitudinous  kinds,  literary  institutions,  Ubra- 
rieS|  clubs^  bodies  for  fostering  the  various  sciences  and  arts, 
etc. J  etc.  Along  with  all  which  traits  there  go  aenti-i 

ments  and  ideas  concerning  the  relation  between  tlie  citizenf 
and  the  State,  opposite  to  those  accompanying  the  militani 
type.    In  place  of  the  doctrine  that  the  duty  of  obtMlictioe  to  J 
the  governing  agent  is  unqualified,  there  arises  the  doctrintj 
tliat  the  will  of  the  citizens  is  supreme  and  (lie  gcivejuing 
agent  exists  merely  to  carry  out  their  will.      Thus  sul>* , 
ordinated  in  position,  the  regulating  power  is  also  re^trictatl] 
in  range.     Instead  of  having  an  authority  extending  over] 
actions  of  all  kinds,  it  is  shut  out  from  large  classes  of  actions. 
Its  control  over  ways  of  living  in  respect  to  food,  cloth- 
ing, amusements,  is  repudiated;  it  is  not  allowed  to  dictate 
mod^  of  production  nor  to  regulate  trade.  Nor  is  J 

this  all.     It  becomes  a  duty  to  resist  irresponsible  govern*! 
ment,  and  also  to  resist  the  excesses  of  responsible  goveni- 
ment.    There  arises  a  tendency  in  minorities  to  disobey  even  I 
tlie  legislature  deputed  by  the  majority,  when  it  interferes  in 
certain  ways;  and  their  oppositions  to  laws  they  condemn  as 
inequitable,  from  time  to  time  cause  abolitions  of  thera* 
With  which  changes  of  political  theory  and  accompanying  J 
sentiment,  is  Joined  a  belief,  implied  or  avowetl,  that  theH 
eonibined  actions  of  the  social  aggregate  have  for  their  end    " 
to  maintain  the  conditions  under  which  individnal  lives  may- 
be satisfactorily  carried  on;  in  place  of  the  old  belief  thai;! 
individnal  lives  have  for  their  end  the  maintenanoe  of  this 
aggregate's  combined  actions. 
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» pervading  traits  in  which  tiie  industrial  type  differs 

I  widely  from  the  militant  type,  originati?  in  those  relations 
of  imiividuals  implied  by  Industrial  at.'tiritiesi  whieh  are 
wholly  unlike  those  implicil  by  militajit  activitiea.  All 
trading  tTaoisaetionSj  whetlier  between  masters  and  workraeii, 
buyers  and  sellere  of  eominoditieSj  or  profearional  men  and 
thofto  they  aid,  are  effected  by  free  exchange*  For  some 
benefit  which  A'b  businesg  enables  him  to  give,  B  willingly 
yields  up  an  equivalent  benefit :  if  not  in  the  form  of  some* 
thing  he  has  produced,  then  in  the  form  of  money  gained  by 
his  occupation.  This  relation,  in  which  the  mutual  renderiug 
of  services  is  unforced  and  neither  individual  subordinated, 
becomes  the  predominant  relation  throughout  society  in 
profKjrtion  as  the  industrial  activities  predominate.  Daily 
determining  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  daily  disciplining 
all  in  asserting  their  own  claims  while  forcing  them  to 
recognize  tlie  correlative  claims  of  others,  it  produces  social 
unit^  whose  mental  stnictures  and  habits  mould  social 
arrangements  Into  corresponding  forma.     There  reaultj^  a 

^pe  characterized  througliout  hy  that  same  individual 
reedom  which  every  commercial  transaction  implies.     The 

^-operation  by  which  the  multiform  acti^^ties  of  the  society 
are  carried  on  ^  becomes  a  voln  rdary  co-operation.  And  while 
the  developed  sustaining  system  which  gives  to  a  si^cial 
^organism  the  industrial  type,  acquires  for  itself,  like  tlie 

ftveloped  sustaining  system  of  an  animal,  a  regulating 
Apparatus  of  a  diffused  or  uncentrali^d  kind;  it  tends  also 
to  decentralize  the  primary  regulating  apparatus,  by  making 

\  derive  from  more  numerous  classes  its  deputed  powers. 


§  26  L  The  essential  traits  of  these  two  social  types  are  in 
lost  cases  obscured^  both  by  the  antecedents  and  by  the  co- 
listing  cifcnmstancetii.  Every  society  has  been,  at  each  past 
Brio<l,  and  is  at  present,  conditioned  in  a  way  more  or  less 
ke  the  ways  in  which  others  have  been  and  are  con- 

loned.    Hence  the  production  of  structures  charactatltm^ 
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oae  or  otJier  of  tliese  opposed  tjpesj  iSj  in  every  ins! 
furthered,  or  hindered^  or  modified,  in  a  special  nmiiner. 
Observe  the  several  kinrlB  of  caUBes. 

There  is,  firstj  the  deeplj-organked  character  of  the  par- 
ticular racej  coming  down  from  those  pre-historic  times 
during  which  the  diffusion  of  mankind  and  different^Uon  of 
the  varieties  of  man,  took  place.  Very  difficult  to  changf^ 
this  must  in  everj  case  qualify  differently  the  tendojicj 
towards  assumption  of  either  type. 

There  is,  next,  the  effect  due  to  the  immediately-preceding 
mode  of  life  and  social  type*  Nearly  always  the  society 
we  have  to  study  eontaiuB  decayed  institutions  and  hahiU 
lielonging  to  an  ancestral  sotuety  otherwise  circumstanced; 
and  these  perv^ert  more  or  leas  the  effects  of  circumstancei 
subsequently  existing. 

Again,  there  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  habitat  in  reepect 
of  contour,  soil,  climate,  flora,  fauna,  severally  affecting  in 
one  mode  or  other  the  activities,  whether  militant  or  indus- 
trial ;  and  severally  hindering  or  aiding,  in  some  special  way,  ■ 
the  development  of  either  type. 

Yet  further,  there  are  the  compHcatiotifl  caused  by  the 
particular  organizations  and  practices  of  surrounding  socie- 
ties. FoFj  supposing  the  amount  of  offensive  or  defensive 
action  to  l>e  the  same,  the  nature  of  it  depends  in  each  case 
on  the  nature  of  the  antagonist  action;  and  hence  its  reac* 
rive  effects  on  structure  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
antagonist.  Add  to  this  that  direct  imitation  of  adjacent 
societies  is  a  factor  of  some  moment 

There  remains  to  l)c  named  an  element  of  compliciition 
more  potent  perhaps  than  any  of  these — one  which  of  itself 
often  goes  far  to  determine  the  type  as  militant,  and  which  I 
in  every  case  profoundly  modifies  the  social  arrangements.  I 
refer  to  the  mixture  of  races  caused  bv  conquest  or  otherwise. 
We  may  properly  treat  of  it  separately  under  the  head  of 
social  constitution — not,  of  course,  constitution  politically 
understood,  but  constitution  understood  as  referring  U}  tlioj 
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elative  homogeneity  or  lieterogeneity  of  the  units  constitut- 
ijig  the  doc'ial  aggregate. 


§  262.  As  the  uatiire  of  the  aggregate,  partially  detei> 
uiinecl  by  environing  conditions,  is  in  other  respects  deter- 
mined  by  the  natures  of  its  units,  where  its  units  are  of  diverse 
natures  the  degrees  of  contrast  between  the  two  or  more  tiuda 
of  them,  and  the  degrees  of  union  among  theni,  must  greatly 
affect  the  results.  Are  they  of  unallied  races  or  of  races  near 
akin;  and  Jo  they  remain  separate  or  do  they  mix? 

Clearly  where  it  has  happened  that  a  eonqueriug  race, 
continuing  to  govern  a  subjeet  mce^  has  developed  the  mili- 
tant regulating  system  throughout  the  whole  social  structure, 
and  for  ages  habituated  its  units  to  compulsory  co-operation 
— where  it  has  also  happened  that  the  correlative  ecclesias- 
tical  system  with  its  appropriate  cult^  has  given  to  absolute 
anbordination  the  religious  sanction — ^and  espettiaUy  where, 
as  in  Chinaj  each  individual  is  educated  by  the  governing 
3wer  and  stamped  with  the  appropriate  ideas  of  duty  which 
^it  is  hereJ5j  to  que^stion;  it  l>ecomea  impossible  for  any  eon- 
siderable  change  to  be  wrought  in  the  soiial  structure  by 
other  influeneea.  It  is  the  law  of  all  c*rganixation  that  as  it 
|™Jbecomes  complete  it  becomes  rigid.  Only  where  incomplete- 
^ne^s  implies  a  remaining  plasticity j  h  it  possible  for  the  tyj>e 
^■o  develop  from  the  original  militant  form  to  the  form  which 
l^lndustrial  activity  generates.  Especially  where  the 

two  races,  contrasted  in  their  natures,  do  not  mix,  social  co- 
operation implies  a  compidsory  regulating  system:  the 
militant  form  of  structure  which  the  dominant  impose 
ramifies  throughout.  Ancient  Peni  furnished  an  extreme 
case;   and  the  Ottoman  empire  may  be  instanced.     Social 

» constitutions  of  this  kind,  in  which  races  having  aptitudea  for 
forming  unlike  structures  co-exist,  are  in  states  of  unstable 
IBqnilibrium.  Any  considerable  shock  dissolves  the  organiza- 
tion; and  in  the  absence  of  unity  of  tendency,  re-establish- 
-ment  of  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible*  In  cases 
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where  the  conquering  and  conquered p  though  widely  unlike, 
intermarry  extensively^  a  kindred  effect  is  produced  in  an- 
other  way.  The  conflicting  tendencies  towards  different  so- 
cial typeSj  instead  of  existing  iu  separate  individuak,  now 
exist  in  the  Bame  individual.  The  half-caste^  inheriting  from 
one  line  of  ancestry  pi'oclivities  adapted  to  one  set  of  inistitu- 
tionSj  and  from  the  other  line  of  ancestry  proclivities  adapted 
to  another  set  of  institutions,  is  not  fitted  for  either.  He  is  a 
tinit  whose  nature  has  not  been  moulded  by  any  social  type, 
and  therefore  cannot,  with  others  like  himaelf ,  evolve  any 
social  type*  Modem  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
Republics,  with  their  perpetual  revolutions,  show  us  the 
result.  It  is  observable^  too,  that  where  races  of 

strongly-contrasted  natures  have  mixed  more  or  less^  or^ 
remaining  but  little  mixed,  occupy  adjacent  areas  subject  to 
the  same  government^  the  equilibrium  maintained  so  long  as 
that  government  keeps  up  the  coercive  form,  shows  itaeli  to 
be  unstable  when  the  coercion  relaxes,  Spain  with  its  dii^ense 
peoples,  BaiSfiue,  Celtic,  Gothic,  Moorish^  Jewish,  partially 
mingled  and  partially  localized,  shows  us  this  result. 

Small  differences^  however,  seem  advantageous.  Sundry 
linatances  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  society  formed  from 
r nearly-allied  peoples  of  which  the  conquering  eventually 
mingles  with  the  conquered,  is  relatively  well  fitted  for 
progress.  From  their  fusion  results  a  community  which, 
determined  in  its  leading  traits  by  the  character  common  to 
the  two,  is  prevented  by  their  differences  of  character  from 
being  determined  in  its  minor  traits — is  left  capable  of 
taking  on  new  arrangements  wrought  by  new  influences: 
medium  plasticity  allows  those  changes  of  stnicture  consti- 
tuting advance  in  heterogeneity.  One  example  is  fumiahed 
us  by  the  Hebrews;  who,  notwithstanding  tlieir  boasted 
purity  of  blood,  resulted  from  a  mixing  of  many  Semitic 
varieties  in  the  country  east  of  the  Nile,  and  who,  both  in 
their  wanderings  and  aftt*r  tlie  conquest  of  Palestine,  went 
on  amalgamating  kindred  tribes.    Another  is  supplied  by  the 
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enians^  whose  progress  had  for  autecedeiit  the  miiigliiig 
of  numerous  imjmgrants  from  otht^r  Greek  states  with  the 
Greeks  of  the  loe-ality<  The  fusion  by  conquest  of  the 
Romans  with  other  Aryan  tribes,  Sabini,  Sabelli,  and 
mnit^  preceded  the  first  ascending  stage  of  the  Koniiui 
IviliicatioQ*  And  our  own  country^  pE?oplctl  by  different 
divisions  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  mainly  by  varieties  of 
Scandinavians,  again  illustrates  this  effect  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  units  suffLciently  alike  to  co-operate  in  the  same 
social  systemj  but  sufficiently  unlike  to  prevent  that  social 
system  from  becoming  forthwith  definite  in  structure  * 

Admitting  that  the  evidence  where  so  many  catisee  are  in 
operation  cannot  be  eatiafaetorily  disentangled,  and  claiming 
only  probability  for  these  inductions  respecting  social  con- 
stitutions, it  remains  to  point  out  their  analogy  to  certain 
inductions  respecting  the  constitutiona  of  individual  living 
things.  Between  organisms  widely  unlike  in  kind^  no 
progeny  can  arise:  the  physiological  units  contributed  by 
them  respectively  to  form  a  fertilized  germ,  cannot  work 
together  ao  m  to  pHKluce  a  new  organism.  EvidenUy  asj 
while  mulriplyingj  each  class  of  units  tends  to  buihl  itself 
into  its  peculiar  type  of  structure^  tJieir  conflict  prevents 
the  formation  of  any  structure*  If  the  two  organisms  are 
le^  unlike  in  kind — belongingj  say,  to  the  same  genus 
though  to  different  species — the  two  stnicttires  which  their 
two  groups  of  physiological  units  tend  to  build  up,  btiing 
tolerably  sdmilsrj  these  can*  and  do,  co-operate  in  making 
an  organism  that  is  intermediate.  But  this,  though  it  will 
work,  is  imperfect  in  its  latest-evolved  parts:  there  results 
a  mule  incapable  of  propagating.  If,  instead  of  different 
species,  remote  varieties  are  united,  the  intermcdiati*  organ- 
ism is  not  infertile;  but  many  facts  suggest  the  conclusion 
that  infertility  results  in  subsequent  generations:  the  in- 
congruous working  of  the  united  structure!?,  though  longer 
m  ahowing  ititelf,  comes  out  ultimately.  And  then,  finally, 
■  instead  of  remote  varietiee,  varieties  nearly  allied  are 
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imitt*d,  a  permanently-fertile  breed  results;  and  while  tJie 
slight  differences  of  the  two  kinds  of  physiological  units  are 
not  anch  as  to  prevent  hamioaious  co-operation,  tliey  are 
such  as  conduce  to  plaHticity  and  unusually  ^^goroua  growth. 
Here,  then,  seems  a  parallel  to  the  conclusion  indicated 
above,  that  hybrid  societies  are  imperfectly  organizable — 
tmnnot  grow  into  forms  completely  stable;  while  societies 
which  have  been  evolved  from  mixtures  of  nearly-allied 
varieticd  of  man,  can  assume  stable  structures^  amd  have 
an  advantageous  modiliability. 

§  363.  We  class  societies^  then,  in  two  waya;  both  having 
to  be  kept  in  mind  when  interpreting  social  phenomena. 

I'irst^  they  have  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  inte-  - 
gration,  as  simple,  compound,  doubly-compound,  trebly-  H 
compound.  And  along  with  the  incjeasiug  degrees  of  evo-  " 
lution  implied  by  these  ascending  stages  of  compoeitiont 
we  have  to  recognize  the  increasing  degrees  of  evolution 
implied  by  growing  heterogeneity,  general  and  local- 
Much  less  definite  is  the  division  to  bo  made  among 
societies  according  as  one  or  other  of  their  great  systems  of 
organs  is  supreme.  Omitting  those  lowest  types  which 
show  no  differentiations  at  all,  we  have  but  few  exceptions  m 
to  the  rule  that  each  society  has  structures  for  carrying  on  ■ 
conflict  with  other  societies  and  structures  for  carrying  on  ■ 
snstentation ;  and  as  the  ratios  between  these  admit  of  all 
gradations,  it  results  tiiat  no  specific  classification  can  h^ 
based  on  their  relative  developmental  Nevertheless,  as  the 
militant  type,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the  one,  m 
framed  on  the  principle  of  compulsory  co-operation,  while 
the  industrial  type,  characterized  by  predominance  of  die 
other,  is  framed  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  cooperation* 
the  two  types,  when  severally  evolved  to  their  extreme 
forms,  are  diametrical  ly  oppc^etl;  and  the  contrasts  between 
their  traits  an*  among  the  most  important  with  which 
Soc^iolpgy  has  to  deal. 
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Were  thb  the  fit  place,  some  pages  oiigbt  be  added  re- 
specting a  poi^ible  future  soeial  type,  differing  m  mucli 
from  the  indtistnal  as  this  doe&  from  tlie  militant — a  type 
which,  having  a  sustaining  system  more  fully  develQ|jed 
than  any  we  know  at  present,  will  use  the  products  of  in- 
ilustTy  neither  for  niiiintaining  a  militant  organization  nor 
sclusively  for  material  aggrandijiement;  but  will  devote 
them  to  the  carrying  on  of  higher  activities-  As  the  contrast 
between  the  militant  and  the  industrial  types,  m  indicated 
ly  inversion  of  the  belief  that  individuals  exist  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  State  int^  the  belief  that  the  State  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals;  so  the  coiitrast  between  the  iudua- 
trial  type  and  the  type  likely  to  be  evolved  from  it,  is  in- 
dit^ted  by  invei^ion  of  the  belief  that  life  is  for  work  into 
the  belief  that  work  is  for  life.  But  we  are  here  concerned 
with  inductions  derived  from  societies  that  have  been  and 
are,  and  cannot  enter  upon  speculations  respecting  societies 
that  may  be.  Merely  naming  as  a  sign,  tlie  multiplication 
:#f  institutions  and  appliances  for  intellectual  and  Besthetic 
culture,  and  for  kindred  activities  not  of  a  directly  life-sua- 
taining  kind  but  of  a  kind  having  gratification  for  their  im- 
mediate pnqxjse,  I  can  here  say  no  more* 

Returning  from  this  parenthetical  suggestion,  there  re- 
maiQg  tlie  remark  that  to  the  coraplicatious  caused  by  cross- 
ings of  the  two  classifications  set  forth,  have  to  he  added  the 
complications  caused  by  unions  of  races  widely  unlike  or 
little  unlike;  which  here  mix  not  at  all,  there  partially,  and 
in  other  cases  wholly.  Respecting  these  kinds  of  constitu- 
tions, we  have  considerable  warrant  for  concluding  that  die 
hybrid  kind*  essentially  unstable,  admits  of  being  organized 
only  on  the  principle  of  compulsory  co-operatiou ;  since  units 
much  opposed  in  their  natures  cannot  work  together  spon- 
taneoualy.  While,  conversely,  the  kind  characterized  by 
likeness  in  its  units  is  relatively  stable;  and  under  fit  condi- 
tions may  evolve  into  the  industrial  tyfie:  especially  if  the 
likeness  is  qualified  by  slight  differences. 
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§  264.  Verifimtion  of  tbe  general  view  set  forth  in  the 
laat  chapter,  is  ^ined  by  ohserving  the  alterations  of  social 
structures  whieli  follow  alterations  of  social  activitie-s;  and 
here  again  we  find  analogies  between  social  oiganiams  and 
individual  oi^anisms.  In  both  there  is  metamorphosis 
consequent  on  change  from  a  wandering  life  to  a  settled 
life;  in  both  there  is  raetamorplioBis  consequent  on  change 
from  a  life  exercising  mainly  the  inner  or  sustaining  system, 
to  a  life  exercimng  the  outer  or  expending  system;  and  in 
both  there  is  a  reverse  metamorphosis. 

The  young  of  many  invertebrate  creatures^  anniiloee  and 
molluscouE,  pass  through  early  stages  during  wldch  liiey 
move  about  actively.  Presently  comes  a  settling  down  in 
some  fit  habitat,  a  dwindling  away  of  the  locomotive  organs 
and  tlie  guiding  appliances  which  they  had,  a  growth 
of  those  other  organs  now  needed  for  appropriatiug  such 
food  as  the  environment  supplies,  and  a  rapid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  siistaining  system,  A  ta'anaformation 
opposite  in  nature^  is  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  passage 
from  larva  to  imago  in  insects.  Surrounded  by  foo<i,  the 
futnm  moth  or  fly  develops  almoat  e^cclusively  its  sustaining 
system;  has  but  rudimentary  limbs  or  none  at  all;  and  lias 
proportionately  imperfect  senses.    After  growing  imiBenseiy 

and  accumulating  much  plastic  material^  it  begins  to  un- 
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fold  its  external  organs  with  their  appropriate  regulating 
apparatus,  while  it8  organs  of  nutrition  decrease;  and  it  thus 
fits  itself  for  active  dealings  with  environing  existences. 
The  one  truth,  common  to  these  opposite  kinds  of  meta- 
orphoses,  which  here  concerns  us,  is  that  the  two  great 
systems  of  structure's  for  carrjing  on  outer  actividee  and 
inner  activities  respectively,  severally  dwindle  or  develop 
iceording  to  the  life  the  aggregate  leads.  Though  in  the 
bsence  of  social  types  fixed  by  repeated  inlieritance,  we 
cannot  have  social  metamorphoses  thus  definitely  related  to 
changes  of  life  arising  in  definite  order^  analogy  implies  that 
which  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  infer;  namely ,  that 
the  outer  and  inner  structures  with  their  regulating  systems, 
severally  increase  or  diminish  according  as  the  activities 
become  more  mihtant  or  more  industriaL 
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§  265,  Before  observing  how  metamorphoaes  are  cauaed^ 
let  us  observe  how  they  are  hindered.  I  have  implied  above 
that  where  it  has  not  derived  a  spet-ific  structure  from  a  fine 

ancestral  societies  leading  similar  liv^,  a  society  cannot 

dergo  metamorphoses  In  a  precise  manner  and  order :  tho 
effects  of  surrounding  influences  predominate  over  the  eiTecta 
of  inherited  tendencies.  Here  may  fitly  be  pointed  out  the 
converse  truth,  that  where  societies  descending  one  from 
another  in  a  series,  have  pursued  like  careers,  there  results 
a  t3T>©  so  far  settled  in  its  cycle  of  development,  maturity, 
iud  decay,  that  it  resists  metamorphosis. 

Um^ivilixed  tribes  in  general  may  be  cited  in  illustration. 
They  show  Uttle  tendency  to  alter  their  social  activities  and 
structures  under  changed  circumstances,  but  die  out  rather 
than  adapt  themselves.  Even  with  superior  varieties  of  men 
thh  happens;  as,  for  example,  with  the  wandering  hordea 
of  Aral*s.  Modem  Bedouins  show  us  a  form  of  society  wh  ich , 
so  far  as  the  evidence  enables  us  to  judge,  has  reraaine«l 
substantially  the  same  these  3000  years  or  more^  spite  of 

ntact  with  adiacent  civilizations;    and  there  ia  eviAe^wii^t 
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that  in  some  Semites  the  nomadic  type  had^  even  in  undent 
times,  become  so  ingrained  as  to  exprcse  itself  in  the  re- 
ligion. Thus  we  have  the  Reehabite  injunction^ — *'  Neither 
Bhall  ye  buHd  honse,  nor  sow  com,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor 
have  any,  but  all  your  day  a  ye  shall  dwell  in  tente; ''  and 
MTp  E»  W,  Robertaon  points  out  that —  | 

*^  One  of  tbe  laws  of  the  anciect  Kabatsaan  coniedei&&j  mi4eil«  I 
capital  crime  to  sow  com,  to  build  a  house^  or  plant  a  tree.  <  .  *  It  wit 
a  0xed  and  settled  priociple  m  the  nomad  to  reduce  the  countrj  be 
in^'^aded  to  tbe  cotidltioD  of  &  waate  and  open  pasturage.  «,  .  ,  Ha 
looked  upon  such  a  course  aa  a  religious  duty*" 

Change  from  the  migratory  to  the  settled  state,  hindered 
by  persistence  of  the  primitive  social  type,  k  also  otherwise 
hindered*  Dea^ribing  the  Hill  Tribes  on  the  Kuladyne 
River»  Arracan,  Lieut,  letter  says:*— 

**A  piece  of  ground  rarely  yields  more  than  one  crop;  in  each 
iucceasive  year  other  spota  are  in  like  manner  chosen,  till  all  those 
around  the  village  are  exhausted;  a  move  Is  then  made  to  another 
locality,  fresh  habitations  are  erected,  and  the  same  process  goiw 
through.  These  migrations  occur  about  every  third  vear^  and  they 
are  the  means  by  which  long  periods  of  time  are  calculated ;  thus  a 
Toungtha  will  tell  you  that  such  and  such  an  event  occurred  bo  many 
migrations  since/^ 

Evidently  a  practice  of  this  kind,  prompted  partly  by  the 
TesUe6sti68B  inherited  from  ancestral  nomads,  is  partly  due 
to  undeveloped  agriculture — to  the  absence  of  those  means 
by  which,  in  a  thickly*peopled  country,  the  soil  is  made 
pennanently  fertile.  This  intermediate  state  between  the 
wandering  and  the  stationary  is  common  throughout  Africa, 
It  is  remarked  that  '^  society  in  Africa  is  a  plant  of  herba- 
ceous character,  without  any  solid  or  onflnring  stem ;  rank  in 
growth,  rapid  in  decay,  and  admitting  of  being  burned 
down  annually  witliont  any  diminution  of  its  general  pro- 
ductiveness." Eeade  tells  us  that  "  the  natives  of  Equa- 
torial Africa  are  perpetually  changing  the  sites  of  their 
villages/ ^  Of  the  Be^'huanas,  Thompson  says — *'  Their 
towns  are  often  so  considerable  as  to  contain  many  thou.^and 
people;   and  yet  they  are  removable  at  the  caprice  of  the 
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chief,  lite  an  Arab  camp,"  And  a  like  state  of  things 
esoBted  in  primitive  Europe:  families  and  small  cooimuiLities 
in  eaeh  tribe^  migrated  from  one  part  of  rbe  tribal  territory 
to  anothert  Thus  from  the  temporary  villagv^  of  hunters 
like  tiie  North  American  Indians^  and  from  the  temporary 
,  eneanipmeuts  of  pastonil  hordes,  the  transition  to  settled 
icultural  coniinumties  is  very  gradual :  the  earlier  mode 
pf  lifej  frequently  resumed,  is  but  slowly  out^prown. 

When  s  tut  lying  tJie  s<H;ial  metamorphoses  that  follow  ah 

[?red  social  activities^  we  have  therefore  to  bear  in  mibd  those 
resistances  to  change  which  the  inherited  social  type  offers, 
and  also  thoae  resistances  to  change  caused  by  |jartial  con- 
tinuanco  of  old  conditions.     Further,  we  may  antieipata 

B version  if  the  old  condidons  begin  again  to  predominate. 


^0p6( 


§  266.  Of  chief  bterest  to  us  here  are  the  transformations 
of  til©  militant  into  the  industrial  and  the  industrial  into 
the  militant.  And  especially  we  have  to  note  how  the  in- 
dustrial type^  partially  developed  in  a  few  cases^  retrogrades 
towards  the  militant  type  if  international  conflicts  recur- 
When  comparing  these  two  types  we  saw  how  the  com- 
ulsorj^  co-operation  which  military  activity  necessitates,  is 
itrasted  with  tlie  voluntary  eo-operation  which  a  devel- 
oped industrial  activity  necessitates;  and  we  saw  that  where 
the  coen^ive  regulating  system  proper  to  the  one  has  not 
become  too  rigidj  the  non^^oercive  regulating  system  pro[>er 
to  the  other  l:>egins  to  show  itself  as  industry  flouri^r^hea  un- 
checked by  war.  The  great  liberalisation  of  political  ar- 
rangements which  occurred  among  ourselves  during  the  long 
peace  that  commenced  in  1815,  furnishes  an  illustration* 
An  example  of  this  metamorphosis  is  supplied  by  Norwiiy, 
too,  in  which  coimtry  absence  of  war  and  growth  of  free 
institutione  have  gone  together.  But  onr  attention  is  de- 
manded chiefly  by  the  proofs  tJiat  revived  belligerent  habits 
re-develop  the  militant  type  of  strui^ure. 

Kot  dwelling  on  the  instances  to  be  found  in  ansiiftiiA, 
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liistory,  nor  on  the  twice-repeated  lapse  of  the  rking  Dutcb 
Kepublic  into  a  monarchy  imder  the  reactive  influences 
of  war,  nor  on  the  reveraion  from  parliamentary  goveni- 
raent  to  despotic  government  which  resulted  from  the  wars 
of  the  Protectorate  among  ourselve^j  nor  on  the  effect  which 
a  career  of  conquest  had  in  chan^ng  the  Qisi  French  Bopub- 
Ho  into  a  military  despotism;  it  will  suffice  if  we  contemplate 
the  evidence  yielded  in  recent  years.  How,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stronger  centralized  power  in  Germany  by 
war,  a  more  coercive  regime  has  shown  itself,  we  see  in 
the  dealings  of  BiBinarck  with  the  ecclesiastical  powers;  in 
the  laying  down  by  Moltke  of  the  doctrine  that  both  for 
safety  from  foreign  attack  and  gnardianship  of  order  at 
home,  it  is  needful  that  the  supplies  for  the  army  should 
not  be  dependent  on  a  parliamentary  vote;  and  again  in 
the  measures  lately  taken  for  centralizing  the  State-control 
of  German  railways.  In  France  we  have  as  usual  the  chief 
soldier  becoraing  the  chief  niler;  the  maintenance,  in  majiy 
parts,  of  that  state  of  siege  which  ori^nated  with  the  war; 
and  the  continuance  by  a  nominally-free  form  of  govern- 
ment of  many  rt'strietions  upon  freedom.  But  the  kindred  ' 
changes  of  late  undergone  by  our  own  society,  furnish  the  fl 
clearest  illustratiom;  because  the  indiistrial  type  having 
developed  here  further  than  on  the  C^ontinent,  tliere  is  more 
gcope  for  retrogression. 

Actual  wars  and  preparations  for  possible  wars,  have  con- 
spired to  produce  these  changes.  In  the  first  place,  since  the 
accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  which  initiated  the  change^ 
we  have  had  the  Crimean  war,  the  war  entailed  by  the 
Indian  Jfutiny,  the  China  war,  and  the  more  recent  wars  in 
Ahysainia  and  Ashantee.*  In  the  second  place^  and  chiefly, 
there  lias  been  the  re-development  of  military  organization 
and  feeling  here,  caused  by  re-development  of  them  abroad. 
That  in  nations  as  in  individuak  a  threatening  attitude  begets 
an  attitude  nf  df^f ence^  m  a  truth  that  needs  no  proof.    Heii(» 

*  And  811106  this  was  writtea  tbe  Afghan^  2iilu,  and  BgjptlAii  want, 
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ng  ourselves  the  recent  growth  of  expenditure  for  army 

and  navy,  the  making  of  fortifications,  the  formation  of 

the  volunteer  force,  the  establishment  of  permanent  camps, 

the  repetition  of  autumn  manoeu^Tes,  the  building  of  mill* 

;      tary  stations  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Of  the  traits  accompanying  this  reversion  towards  the 
militant  type,  we  have  first  to  note  the  revival  of  predatory 
activities.    Always  a  atmctnre  assumed  for  defensive  action, 
available  also  for  offensive  action,  tends  to  initiate  it      Aa 
in  Athens  the  military  and  naval  organi^tion  which  wag 
developed  in  coping  with  a  foreign  enemy,  thereafter  began 
to  exercise  itself  aggressively ;  as  in  France  the  triumphant 
J     army  of  the  Republic,  formed  to  resist  invasion,  forthwith 
^Became  an  Invader;  so  is  it  habitually — so  is  it  now  with 
^^urselves.      In  China,  India,  Polynesia,  Africa,  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago,   reasons — never  wanting  to  the  ag- 
j     gressor — are  given  for  mdening  our  empire:  without  force 
if  it  may  be,  and  with  force  if  needful    After  annexing  the 
Fiji  Islands,  voluntarily  ceded  only  because  there  was  no 
practicable  alternative,  there  comes  now  the  proposal  to  take 
I     possession  of  Samoa.    Accepting  in  eKchange  for  another,  a 
I     tearitory  subject  to  a  treaty,  we  ignore  the  treaty  and  mako 
the  assertion  of  it  a  ground  for  war  with  the  Ashanteee.    In 
,     Sherbro  our  agreements  with  native  chiefs  having  brought 
I     about  universal  disorder,  we  send  a  body  of  soldiers  to  suj)- 
press  it,  and  presently  will  allege  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing our  rule  over  a  larger  area.      So  again  in  Perak*      A 
resident  sent  to  advise  becomes  a  r^ident  who  dictates; 
appoints  as  Bultan  the  most  plaatic  candidate  in  place  of  one 
preferred  by  the  chiefs;   arouses  resistance  which  becsomas 
a  plea  for  using  force;  finds  usurpation  of  the  government 
needful;  has  his  proclamation  torn  down  by  a  native,  who 
ia  thereupon  stabbed  by  the  resident's  servant;  the  resident 
is  himself  killed  as  a  consequence;    then  (nothing  being 
said  of  the  murder  of  the  native),  the  murder  of  the  resident 
leads  to  outcries  for  vengeance,  and  a  nulitary  ^Tw^tostv 
-  38 
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edtabUjBheB  Britiaii  rule.      Be  if  Lii  the  slaying  of  Kar^n 
tribei!  who  resist  Burveyons  of  tlieir  territory,  or  be  it  in  the, 
demand  made  on  the  Chinese  in  pursuance  of  the  doctrmej 
that  a  British  traveller,  sacred  wherever  he  may  chooae 
to  intrude^  shall  have  his  death  avenged  on  some  one^  w&j 
everywhere  find  pretexts  for  quarrels  which  lead  to  aequisi- 
tiona.    In  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  Press,  the  same 
spirit  ifl  shown.    During  the  debate  on  the  Suez-Canal  pur* 
chase,  our  Prime  Minister,  referring  to  the  possible  annexa-    ^j 
tion  of  Egypt,  said  that  the  English  people,  wishing  theH 
Empire  to  be  maintained,  -^  will  not  be  alarmed  even  if  it  ^* 
be  increased ;  -^  and  was  cheered  for  so  saying-    And  recent- 
ly, urging  that  it  is  time  to  blot  out  Dahomey,  the  weekly 
organ  of  filibustering  Christianity  exclaims — "  Let  us  take 
Whydahj  and  leave  the  savage  to  recover  it/'  ^, 

And  nowj  having  observed  this  reHlevelopmect  ofH 
armed  forces  and  revival  of  the  predatory  spirit^  we  may 
note  that  which  chiefly  concerns  us — the  return  towards 
the  mihtant  type  in  our  institutions  generally — the  exten- 
sion of  centralized  administration  and  of  compukory  regula- 
tion. In  the  first  place  we  see  it  within  the  governmental 
organization  itself:  the  functions  of  courts-martial  on  nava] 
disasters  are  usurped  by  the  head  of  the  naval  department; 
the  powers  of  the  Indian  Government  are  peremptorily 
restricted  by  a  minister  at  home;  and  county  governing 
bodies,  seeking  to  put  part  of  their  county  burdens  on  the 
nation  at  large,  are  simultaneously  yielding  up  part  of  their 
powBTB.  Military  officialism  everywhere  tends  to  usurp  the 
place  of  civil  officialism.  We  have  militaTy  beada  of  the 
metropolitan  and  provincial  police;  military  men  hold 
offices  under  the  Board  of  Works  and  in  the  Art  depart- 
ment; the  inspectors  of  railways  are  military  men;  and 
Bome  municipal  bodies  in  the  provinces  are  appointing ^y 
majors  and  captains  to  minor  civil  offices  in  their  gift:^l 
an  inevitable  result  being  a  style  of  administration  which 
asserts    authority    more    and    regards   individual    clainii 
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The  spirit  of  such  a  system  we  see  in  the  design 
and  exectitioii  of  the  Contagious  Dise^ises  Acts — Acts 
which  emanated  from  the  military  and  naval  depart- 
ments,  which  over-ride  those  guarantees  of  individual  free- 
dom provided  by  constitutional  forms,  and  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  central  police  not  responsible  to  local  au- 
thorities. Akin  in  spirit  is  the  general  sanitary  dictation 
hichj  e:xtending  for  these  many  yearsj  has  now  ended 
In  the  formation  of  several  hundred  dii^tricta  oflScered  liy 
medical  men,  partly  paid  by  the  central  government  and 
under  its  supervision.  Within  the  organization  of  the 
medical  profeegion  itself  we  see  a  congruous  change:  in- 
dependent bodies  who  give  diplomas  are  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated,  but  there  must  be  unification — a  single  standard 
of  examination.    Poor-Law  adminiatrationj  again^  has  been 

! growing  more  centralized:   Ijoarda  of  guardians  having  had 
their  freedom  of  action  gradually  restricted  by  orders  from 
the  Local  Government  Board.     Moreover^  while  the  regu- 
lating centres  in  Lti^ndon  have  been  absorbing  the  functions 
^f  provincial  regulating  centreSj  these  have  in  their  turn 
been  usurping  those  of  local  trading  companies.    In  sundry 
towne  municipal  bodies  have  become  distributors  of  gas  and 
water;  and  now  it  is  urged  {significantly  enougb  by  a  mili- 
tary enthusiast)  that  the  same  should  be  done  in  I^ndon. 
Nay,  these  public  agents  have  Ijecome  builders  too.     The 
supplying  of  small  houses  having,  by  law-enforced  cost  of 
fconstruction,  been  made  unremunerative  to  private  jx^rsons, 
m  now  in  provincial  towns  to  be  undertaken  by  the  muniei- 
miflities;    and  in  London  the  Metropolitan  Board  having 
[proposed  that  the  rate-payers  should  spend  so  much  to 
build  housesi  for  the  poor  in   the   Hoi  bom  district,  the 
Secretary    of   State    says    they    must    spend    mort?!      Of 
lite  meamng  is  the  fact  that  our  system  of  telegraphs, 
■developed  as  a  part  of  the  industrial  organization,  has  l»e- 
fcome  a  part  of  the  governmental  organ  is^ation.     And  then 
similarly  showing  the  tendency  towards  iuet^^^i  cil  ^'^^tx^- 
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mental  structures  at  the  espenae  of  industrial  stmctiira^ 
therf?  has  been  au  active  advocacy  o£  State-piireha.se 
railways — an  advocacy  which  has  been  for  the  present  s 
pende<I  only  because  of  the  national  loss  entailed  by  pur- 
chase of  the  telegraphs.      How  pervading  is  the  influence 
we  see  in  the  schemes  of  a  coercive  philanthropy,  which, 
invoking  State-power  to  improve  people's  conduct,  disre- 
gards the  proofs  that  the  restrictions  on  conduct  enacted 
of  old,  and  in  later  times  abolished  as  tyrannical,  habitually 
had  kindred  motives.     Men  are  to  be  made  temperate  by  H 
impediments  to  drinking^shall  be  less  free  than  hitherto  ^P 
to  buy  and  sell  certain  articles*     Instead  of  extending  the 
principle  proper  to  the  industrial  type,  of  providing  qutek 
and  costless  remedies  for  injuries,  minor  as  well  as  major,  h 
which  citizens  inflict  on  one  another,  legislators  extend  the  ^| 
principle  of  preyentiiig  them  by  inspection.    The  arrange- 
ment in  mines,  factories,  ships,  lodging-houses,  bakehouB^ 
down  even  to  water-closets  in  private  dwellings,  are  pre- 
scribed by  laws  carried  out  by  officials-    Not  by  quick  and 
certain  penalty  for  breach  of  contract  is  adulteration  to  be 
remedied,  but  by  pubUc  analyzers.    Benefits  are  not  to  be  ^ 
bought  by  men  with  the  money  their  efficient  work  brings  H 
them,  which  is  the  law  of  voluntary  co-operation,  but  bene-       ^ 
fits  are  given  irrespective  of  effort  expended:  without  regard 
to  their  deserts,  men  shall  be  provided  at  the  public  cost 
with  free  libraries,  free  local  museums,  etc, ;   and  frf>m  the 
savings  of  the  more  worthy  shall  be  taken  by  the  tax- 
gatherer  means  of  supplying  the  leaa  worthy  who  have  not 
saved.    Along  with  the  tacit  assumption  that  State-authority 
over  citizens  has  no  assignable  limits,  which  is  an  assump- 
tion proper  to  the  militant  type,  there  goes  an  unhesitating 
faith  in  State-judgment,  also  proper  to  the  militant  type. 
Bodily  welfare  and  mental  welfare  are  consigned  to  it  with- 
I  nit  the  least  doubt  of  its  capacity*     Having  by  struggles 
throngh  centuries  deposed  a  power  which,  for  their  alleged 
eternal  good,  forced  on  men  its  teachings,  we  invoke  another 
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power  to  force  its  teachings  on  men  for  their  alleged  temporal 
good.  The  eompiilsion  once  supposed  to  Ih?  justified  In 
religious  instruction  by  the  infalHhle  judgment  uf  a  Pope,  is 
now  supposed  to  be  justified  in  secular  instruction  by  the 
infallible  judgment  of  a  Parliament;  and  thus,  under 
penalty  of  imprisonment  for  resistance^  tbere  is  establbhed 
an  education  bad  in  matter,  bad  in  manner,  bad  in  orrJer, 

Inevitably  along  vnili  this  partial  reversion  to  the  eom- 
pulsory  aoeial  system  which  accompanies  partial  reversion 
to  the  militant  tj^  of  structure,  there  goes  an  appri)j>riiite 
change  of  sentiments.  In  essence  Toryism  stands  for  the 
eontrol  of  the  State  verstis  the  freedom  of  the  individual; 
and  in  essence  liberalism  stands  for  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  verst^  the  control  of  the  State.  But  whereasj 
during  the  previous  peaceful  period,  individual  liberty 
waa  extended  by  abolishing  religious  disabilities,  establish- 
ing free-trade,  removing  impediments  from  the  press,  etc, ; 
since  the  reversion  began^  the  party  which  effected  these 
ohangee  has  vied  with  the  opposite  party  in  multiplying 
State-administrationa  which  diminish  individual  hberty. 
How  far  the  principles  of  free  government  have  been  dis- 
regarded, and  how  directly  this  change  is  sequent  upon 
the  feeling  which  militant  action  fosters,  ie  couelnsively 
shown  by  the  Sueis-Canal  businese,  A  step  which,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pecuniary  cost,  committed  the  nation  to  en- 
tanglements of  a  serious  kind,  was  taken  by  its  ministry 
in  such  manner  that  its  representative  lM>dy  had  a  nominaK 
but  no  real,  power  of  reversing  it ;  and  instead  of  protest 
against  this  disregard  of  constitutional  principles,  there 
came  general  applause.  The  excuse  accepted  by  all 
was  the  military  exigency.  The  prompt  action  of  the 
co-ordinating  centre  by  which  offensive  and  defensive 
operations  are  directed »  was  said  to  necessitate  this  ignoritip 
of  Parliament  and  this  suspc^nsion  of  self^gnvemment. 
And  the  general  sentiment,  responding  to  the  alleged  need 
for  keeping  our  hold  on  a  conquered  territory,  not  ^seiq 
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forgave  but   rejoiced  over 
rule. 


this  return  towards  miliiarv 


§  267*  Of  course  social  metaniorphosea  are  in  everj  ease 
complicated  and  obscured  by  special  causes  never  twice 
alike*  Wbere  rapid  growth  is  going  on,  the  changes  of 
Btnjcture  accompanying  iBerease  of  mass  are  involved  with 
the  changes  of  strueture  resulting  from  tnodifieation  of  t^^pe*. 
Further,  disentanglement  of  the  facts  is  made  difficult 
when  the  two  great  systems  of  organs  for  sustentation  and 
external  action  are  evolving  simultaneously*  This  is  our 
own  case.  That  re-development  of  structures  for  external 
action  which  we  have  been  tracing,  and  that  partial  return 
to  a  congruous  social  system,  have  not  arrested  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sustaining  structures  and  that  social  sy^tam 
they  foster.  Hence  sundry  changes  opposite  to  those  enu- 
meratjed  above.  While  the  revival  of  ecclesiasticism  Iiav- 
ing  for  cardinal  principle  subordination  to  authority,  has 
harmonized  with  this  reversion  towards  the  militant  type,  the 
increase  of  divisions  in  the  Church,  the  assertions  of  in- 
dividual  jtidgment,  and  the  relaxations  of  dogma,  have  har- 
monized with  the  contrary  movement.  While  new  educa- 
tional organizations  tending  towards  regimental  uniformity, 
are  by  each  fresh  Act  of  Parliament  made  more  rigid,  the 
old  educational  organizations  in  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities, are  being  made  more  plastic  and  less  uniform. 
While  there  have  been  increasing  interferences  with  the 
emplojTiient  of  labour,  wholly  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  voluntary  eo<>peration,  they  have  not  yet  gone 
far  enough  to  reverse  the  free-trade  policy  which  indus- 
trial evolution  has  been  extending-  The  interpretation 
appears  to  be  that  while  the  old  compulaory  system  of  regu^ 
lation  has  been  abolished  where  its  pressure  had  become 
intolerable^  this  re-development  of  it  is  going  on  where  its 
pressure  has  not  yet  been  felt. 

Moreover^  the  vast  transformation  suddenly  caused  by 
rajlwars  and  telegraphs,  adds  to  th^  difficTilty  of  tracing 
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metamoFphoees  of  the  kinds  we  are  eonsidermg.  Within 
a  generation  the  gcxrlal  urganisui  has  passed  from  a  stage 
like  that  of  a  cold-blooded  creature  with  feeble  circulation 
an<l  rudimentary  nerveSj  to  a  stage  like  tliat  of  a  warm- 
bloo<led  creature  with  efficient  vaseukr  system  and  a  de- 
veloped nervous  apparatus.  To  this  more  than  to  any 
other  cause  J  are  due  the  great  changes  in  habits,  beliefs, 
and  sentiments^  characterising  our  generation.  Maoifestly, 
this  rapid  evolution  of  the  distributing  and  intemuncial 
structures^  has  aided  the  growth  of  both  the  industrial 
organisation  and  the  militant  organization «  While  pro- 
ductive activities  have  been  facilitated^  there  has  been  a 
furtherance  of  that  centralization  characterizing  the  social 
type  required  for  offensive  and  defensive  actions, 

But  notwithstanding  these  disguising  complexities^  if  we 
contrast  the  period  from  1815  to  1850  with  the  period  from 
1850  to  the  present  time,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  along 
with  increased  aiinaments,  more  frequent  conflicts,  and  re* 
vived  military  sentimentj  there  has  been  a  spread  of  com- 
pulsory regulations.  While  nominally  extended  by  the 
giving  of  votes,  the  freedom  of  the  individual  has  bt*en  in 
many  ways  actually  diminished;  both  by  restrictions  which 
ever*multjplying  officials  are  appointed  to  insist  on,  and  by 
the  forcible  taking  of  money  to  secure  for  him,  or  others  at 
his  expense,  benefits  previously  left  to  be  secured  by  each 
for  hiin^lf*  And  undeniably  this  is  a  return  towards  that 
coercive  discipline  which  pervades  the  whole  social  life  where 
the  milifant  type  is  predominant. 

In  metamorpht>ses,  then,  so  far  as  they  are  traceable,  we 
discern  gencrnl  truths  harmonizing  with  those  disclosed  by 
comparisons  of  types.  With  social  organisms,  m  with  indi- 
ttUual  organisms,  the  structure  becomes  adapted  to  the 
pbivity.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  if  circumstances 
entail  a  fundamental  change  in  the  mode  of  activity,  there 
by-and-by  results  a  fundamental  change  in  the  form  of 
structure.  And  in  Inyth  cases  tliere  is  a  reversion  towards 
'the  old  t}^  if  there  is  fi  r(*^nniption  of  v\\e  o\i  i!ti<vsf\l^  * 


CHAPTER  XIL 

QUAUFIOATIONS   AND   SUMMABY* 

§  268.  One  who  made  the  analogies  between  indiyidual 
organization  and  social  organization  his  special  subject, 
might  carry  them  further  in  several  directions. 

He  might  illustrate  the  general  truth  that  as  fast  as  struct- 
ure approaches  completeness,  modifiability  diminishes  and 
growth  ends.  The  finished  animal,  moulded  in  all  details, 
resists  change  by  the  sum  of  those  forces  which  have  evolved 
its  parts  into  their  respective  shapes ;  and  the  finished  society 
does  the  like.  In  either  case  results,  at  length,  rigidity. 
Every  organ  of  the  one  and  institution  of  the  other  becomes, 
as  maturity  is  neared,  more  coherent  and  definite,  and  offers 
a  greater  obstacle  to  alterations  required  either  by  increase 
of  size  or  variation  of  conditions. 

Then  he  might  enlarge  on  the  fact  that,  as  in  individual 
organisms  so  in  social  organisms,  after  the  structures  proper 
to  the  type  have  fully  evolved  there  presently  begins  a  slow 
decay.  He  could  not,  indeed,  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of 
this;  since  among  ancient  societies,  essentially  militant  in 
their  activities,  dissolution  by  conquest  habitually  prevented 
the  cycles  of  changes  from  being  completed;  and  since 
modem  societies  are  passing  through  their  cycles.  But  the 
minor  parts  of  modem  societies,  especially  diuring  those 
earlier  times  when  local  development  was  little  implicated 
with  general  development,  would  yield  him  evidence.    He 
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might  instance  the  fact  that  ant'ieiit  coi'porate  towns,  with 
their  guilds  and  regulations  of  industry,  gTEdually  made 
more  numerous  and  stringent,  slowly  dwindled,  and  gave 
wav  before  towns  in  which  the  absence  of  privileged  clasdefti 
permitted  freedom  of  industry:  the  rigid  old  stmctiire  hav* 
ing  its  function  usurped  by  a  plastic  new  one*  In  each  in- 
stitution, private  or  public,  he  might  |)oint  to  the  ever*uiulti* 
plying  uBagea  and  bye*laws,  severally  introduced  to  fit  the 
actions  to  the  passing  time,  but  eventually  making  adapta- 
tion to  a  coming  time  impracticable.  And  he  might  infer 
that  a  like  fate  awaits  each  entire  aocdety,  which,  as  its  adjust* 
ments  to  present  circumstances  are  finished,  loses  power  to 
re-adjust  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  future :  eventually  j 
disappearing^  if  not  by  violence,  then  by  a  decline  coudequent 
on  inability  to  compete  witii  younger  and  more  modifiable 
societies. 

Were  his  speculative  audacity  sufficient,  he  might  end  by 
alleging  jmrallelism:^  between  the  pro(*esses  of  reproduction 
in  the  two  cases.  Among  primitive  societies?  which  habitu- 
ally multiply  by  fission,  but  are  by  conquest  occasionally 
fused,  group  with  groiip^  after  which  there  is  pre-sently  a 
recurrence  of  fission,  he  might  trace  an  analogy  to  what 
happens  in  the  lowest  types  of  organisms,  which,  multiplying 
fisaiparously,  from  time  to  time  reverse  the  process  by  that 
fusion  which  naturalists  e-all  conjugation.  Then  he  might 
point  out  that  in  either  case  the  larger  and  stationary  types  j 
propagate  by  the  disjsersion  of  germi?.  Adult  organisms 
which  are  fixed,  send  off  groups  of  sncli  unite  as  they  are 
themselves  composed  of,  to  settle  down  elsewhere  and  grow 
into  ot^nisms  like  themselves,  as  settled  societies  send  »*fif 
their  groups  of  colonists.  And  he  might  even  say  that  as 
union  of  the  germinal  group  detached  from  one  organism  with 
a  group  detached  from  a  similar  orgautsm,  is  either  esaential 
to,  or  conducive  to,  the  vigorous  evolution  of  a  new  orgEnism : 
80  tlie  mixture  of  colonists  derived  from  one  «ocjety  with 
others  derived  from  a  kindred  society,  is,  if  not  eaeeutial  to^ 
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etill  conducive  to,  the  evolution  of  a  new  society  more  plastic 
than  the  old  ones  from  whirb  the  mingled  iinit«  were  derived. 
But  without  comiriitting  ourselves  to  any  such  further 
adventurous  suggestions^  we  may  leave  the  comparison  as  it 
stands  in  preceding  chapters- 

§  261>,  This  comparison  has  justified  to  a  degree  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated,  the  idea  propounded 
liy  certain  philos<:>phers  and  implied  even  in  popular  lan- 
guage. Naturally  it  happened  that  this  idea  took  at  first 
crude  forms*    Let  us  glance  at  some  of  them. 

In  the  Republic  of  Plato,  asserting  the  fact,  not  even  yet 
adequately  recognized,  that  "  the  States  are  as  the  men  are; 
tliey  grow  out  of  human  characters,"  Socrates  is  represented 
as  arguing- — '*  then  if  tlie  constitutions  of  States  are  five^  the 
dispositions  of  individual  minds  will  also  be  five :  "  an  absurd 
corollaiy  from  a  rational  proposition.  Division  of  labour 
18  described  as  a  social  need;  but  it  is  represented  rather 
as  having  to  he  established  than  as  establishing  itself, 
-  Throughout,  the  conception,  like  indeed  to  conceptions  that 
I  prevail  still,  is  that  society  may  be  artificially  arranged 
^  thus  or  thus.  Alleging  such  likeness  between  the  State 
and  the  eiti2;en  that  from  the  institutions  of  the  one  may 
be  deduced  the  faculties  of  the  other,  Plato,  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  States,  growing  "  out  of  human  characters," 
are  "  as  the  men  are/-  joins  the  belief  that  these  States,  wnth 
characters  thus  determined,  can  yet  determine  the  characters 
of  their  citizens.  Chiefly,  however,  the  erroneous  nature  of 
the  analogy  held  by  Plato  to  exist  between  fhe  individual 
and  the  State,  he  shows  by  comparing  reason,  passion  or 
spirit,  and  desire,  in  the  one,  to  counsellors,  auxiliaries,  and 
traders  in  the  other.  Not  to  the  mutual ly-de pendent  parts 
of  the  bodily  orgauization  are  the  mutually-dependent  parts 
of  the  political  organization  supposed  to  be  analogous,  l»ut 
rather  t^  the  co-operating  powers  of  the  mind.  The 

conceptioii  of  Hobbes  in  one  respect  only,  approaches  neai 
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to  a  ratiQDal  eonceptioiL  Like  Plato  he  regards  social  organi- 
zatioa  not  us  natural  but  as  factitious:  propounding,  aB  be 
does,  the  notion  of  a  social  contract  as  originatLng  govern- 
mental institutioD^^  and  m  endowing  the  sovereign  with  ir- 
revocable auth  ority .  T  h  e  a  nal  ogy  as  con  ce  i  ved  by  him  b  best 
expreased  in  his  own  word^**  He  says:- — **  For  by  art  is 
created  that  great  LEviATiujf  called  a  Commonwealth,  or 
State^  in  Latin  Cevitas,  which  is  but  an  artificial  man; 
thongh  of  greater  stature  and  strength  than  the  natural,  for 
whoae  protection  and  defence  it  was  intended ;  and  in  which 
the  sQvereigniy  is  an  artificial  soul^  as  giving  life  and  motion 
to  the  whole  body;  tlie  magistraiesp  and  other  officers  of 
judicature^  artificial  joints j  reward  and  puniskmenl^  by 
which  fastened  to  the  seat  of  the  sovereignly  every  joint  and 
member  is  moved  to  perform  Ins  duty,  are  the  nert'es,  that  do 
the  same  in  the  body  uatuml;  "  etc.  Here,  in  so  far  as  the 
compariiion  drawTi  i&  in  the  main  between  the  structures  of 
the  two,  is  it  less  indefeusible  than  that  of  Plato;  which  is  a 
coni[jarison  iH^twcen  structures  in  the  one  m\*\  functions  iu 
the  other.  But  the  special  analogies  named  are  erroneous ;  aa 
is  also,  in  common  with  that  of  Plato,  the  general  analog)'; 
since  it  is  alleged  between  the  oi^ani^ation  of  a  society  and 
the  organization  of  a  human  being — an  analogy  far  too 
special.  Living  at  a  later  time,  when  biologiati 

had  revealed  to  some  extent  the  principles  of  organisation^ 
and  recognizing  social  structures  as  not  artificially  made  but 
naturally  developed,  M.  Comte  avoided  these  errors;  and, 
not  comparing  the  social  organism  to  an  individual  organism 
I  of  any  one  kind,  held  simply  that  the  principles  of  organiza- 
tion are  common  to  societjca  and  animals.  He  regarded  each 
8tagc  i>f  ip^imnl  progress  as  a  produrt  of  preceding  stages;  and 
he  saw  tJiat  the  evolution  of  stnictures  advances  from  the 
general  to  the  special.  lie  did  not,  however »  entirely  escape 
the  early  mis(*onception  that  institutions  are  artificial  ar- 
rangemente;  for  he  inconsistently  held  it  possible  forsocietiee 
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to  be  forthwith  re-organized  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  '^  Positive  Philosophy/* 

Here  let  it  once  more  be  distinctly  asserted  that  there  exjst 
no  analogioB  lietween  the  body  politic  and  a  li\'ing  body^  save 
those  necee^itated  by  that  mutual  dependence  of  parts  which 
they  diaplay  in  common.  Though,  m  foregoing  chapters, 
sundry  comparisons  of  social  structurei?  and  functions  to 
structures  and  f  unL-tions  in  the  human  body j  have  been  made, 
they  have  been  made  only  because  structures  and  functions 
in  the  human  body  furnish  familiar  illustrations  of  structures 
and  fnnetions  in  general.  The  soc»ial  organism j  discrete 
instead  of  concrete,  asymmetrical  instead  of  symmetrica], 
senaitive  in  all  ita  units  instead  of  having  a  single  sensitive 
centre^  is  not  comparable  to  any  particular  type  of  individual 
organismj  animal  or  vegetal.  All  kinds  of  creature  are  alike 
in  so  far  as  each  exhibits  co-operation  among  ita  components 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole;  and  this  trait,  common  to  them^ 
IB  a  trait  eonmion  also  to  societies.  Further,  among  indi- 
-vidual  organisms,  the  degree  of  co-operation  measures  the 
-degree  of  evolution;  and  this  general  truth,  too^  holds 
among  sot^ial  organisms.  Once  more,  to  effect  increasing 
cooperation,  creatures  of  every  order  show  us  iBcreaEingly* 
comple35  appliances  for  transfer  and  mutual  influence;  and 
ta  this  general  characteristic,  societies  of  every  order  furnish 
a  corresponding  characteristic.  These,  then^  are  the  analogies 
alleged:  community  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  organi- 
zation is  the  only  community  asserted,* 
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§  270.  But  now  let  us  drop  this  alleged  parallelism  be- 
tween individual  organisations  and  social  organizations.  I 
have  used  the  analogies  elaborated^  but  as  a  scaffolding  to 

*  This  emphatic  repudrntion  of  the  belief  that  there  isanf  Hpecml  anid&gf 
between  the  social  organism  and  the  human  Drganium*  I  hftv^A  motive  for 
making.  A  rude  outline  of  the  ^neral  conception  elaborated  in  the  preced- 
ing eleven  chftpt«rs,  was  published  hj  me  in  the  Wistmifisffr  Heview  for 
January,  1S60.  In  it  1  eipro"'?!?  rejected  the  eont^ptton  of  Pkto  and 
Bobbes,  that  there  k  a  Uktnesa  between  social  ofganization  and  ihe  i 
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help  IB  building  up  a  coherent  body  of  sociological  induc- 
tions. Let  us  take  away  the  scaSolding:  the  iuductious  will 
stand  by  themselves. 

We  saw  that  societies  are  aggregates  which  gtow;  that  in 
the  various  types  of  them  there  arc  great  varieties  in  the 
growths  reached;  that  types  of  succ^aively  larger  sizes 
re^tilt  from  the  aggregation  and  I'e-aggregation  of  those  of 
smaller  sizeg;  and  that  this  increase  by  coalescence^  joined 
with  interstitial  increase,  is  the  process  through  which  have 
been  formed  the  vast  civilized  nations. 

Along  with  increase  of  size  in  societies  goes  increase  of 
structure.  Primitive  hordes  are  without  established  distinc- 
tions of  parts.  Witli  growth  of  them  into  tril>e-s  habitually 
come  some  unlikeneasefi;  both  in  the  powers  and  occupations 
of  their  members.  tTnions  of  tribes  are  foUowtnl  by  more 
unlikenejsaes,  governnvental  and  industrial — social  grades 
nmning  through  the  whole  mass,  and  contrasts  liotween  tiie 
differently-wcupied  parts  in  different  localities.  Such  dif- 
ferentiations  multiply  m  the  compounding  progreaees.  They 
proceed  from  the  general  to  the  special.  First  the  broad 
divLsion  Vietwecn  ruling  aud  ruled  j  then  within  the  ruling 
part  divisions  into  political,  religious,  military,  and  within 
the  ruled  part  divisions  into  food  producing  elaaeea  and 
handi-i*raftsnien;  then  within  each  of  these  divisions  minor 
ones,  and  so  on. 

Passing  from  the  structural  aspect  to  the  functional  aspectp 
w©  note  that  so  hmg  as  all  parts  of  a  society  have  like 
natures  and  activities,  there  is  hardly  any  mutual  depend- 
ence, and  the  aggregate  scarcely  fonua  a  vital  whole*  Ae  its 
parts  assume  different  functions  they  be*^oine  de|x»ndent  on 
one  another,  so  that  injury  to  one  hurts  otlier^;  until,  in 
high ly-e vol ved  societies,  general  fwrturbation  is  caused  by 
dr^raugement  of  any  portion.    This  contrast  between  nnde- 

gMilmlmn  of  a  man;  sayiiig  thiit  "  tfiit*  is  no  WAfrant  wfafttersr  fbr  m- 
winiing  this."  N<Ti^rthele^.  a  eririoisfn  ^n  tlit*  ftrticle  in  Ih^  S^inriaff 
ilmfw,  iseriJbed  to  me  the  idea  whtcb  I  hmd  thus  distuujU'f  tSM^g^Asm^snSL^ 
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Teloped  and  developed  societies,  ariaes  from  the  fact  thjit 
with  increasing  speciafeation  of  functions  eames  inereasing 
inability  in  each  part  to  perform  the  function^*  of  other  parts* 
The  organization  of  every  aocietj  begins  with  a  contragt 
between  the  division  which  carries  on  rekdons^  habituallj 
hostile,  with  environing  socicticsj  and  the  division  which  is 
devoted  to  procuring  necessaries  of  life;  and  during  the 
e,arlier  stages  of  development  these  two  divisions  constitute 
the  whole.  Eventually  there  arises  an  intermediate  division 
serving  to  transfer  products  and  influences  from  part  to  part. 
And  in  all  subsequent  stages^  evolution  of  the  two  earlier 
gfystems  of  structures  depends  on  evolution  of  this  additional 

I  system* 

While  the  society  as  a  whole  has  the  character  of  its  sus* 
taining  system  determined  by  the  character  of  its  environ- 

[ment,  inorganic  and  organic,  the  respective  parte  of  this 

lajBteni  differentiate  in  adaptation  to  local  circumstances; 

•and,  after  primary  industries  have  been  thus  localized  and 
specialized,  secondary  industries  dependent  on  them  arise?  in 
conformity  with  the  same  principle*  Further,  as  fast  as 
societies  become  compounded  and  re*compounded,  and  the 

[distributing  system  develops,  the  parts  devoted  to  each  kind 
of  industry,  originally  scattered,  aggregate  in  the  most 
favourable  localities;  and  the  localized  industrial  structure, 
unlike  the  governmental  structures,  grow  regardless  of  thft 
original  lines  of  division* 

Increase  of  size,  resulting  from  the  massing  of  grotipe, 
necessitates  means  of  communication;  both  for  achieving 
combined  offensive  and  defensive  actions,  and  for  exchange 
of  products.  Faint  tracks^  then  paths,  rude  roads,  finished 
roads,  successively  arise;  and  as  fast  as  intercourse  is  thus 
facilitated,  there  is  a  transition  from  direct  barter  to  trading 
carried  on  by  a  separate  class;  out  of  which  evolves  a  com- 
plex mercantile  agency  of  wholesale  and  retail  distributore. 
The  movement  of  eommo<lities  effected  by  tliis  agency, 
beginning  as  a  slow  flux  to  and  re-fliiK  from  certain  places  At 
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long  iDterrals,  pessea  into  rhytluniea],  rngular,  rapid  ciir- 
rents ;  and  materials  for  mistentation  distributed  hither  and 
thither^  from  being  few  and  crude  become  numerous  and 
elal>orated.  Growing  effieiencj  of  transfer  with  greater 
variety  of  transferred  products,  increases  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  parts  at  the  same  time  that  it  enal*(es  each  part  to 
fulfil  its  function  better. 

Unlike  the  sustaining  systenij  evolved  bj  converse  with 
the  organic  and  inorganic  environments^  the  regulating  sys- 
tem is  evolved  by  converse^  offensive  and  defensive^  with 
environing  societies.  In  primitive  headless  groups  tempo- 
rary chieftainship  results  from  temporary  war;  chronic 
hostilities  generate  permanent  chieftainship;  and  gradually 
from  the  military  control  results  the  civil  control.  Habitual 
war^  requiring  prompt  combination  in  the  actions  of  parts^ 
necessitates  subordinatiom  Societies  in  which  there  is  little 
Bubordination  disappear,  and  leave  outstanding  those  in 
h  Hubordination  is  great;  and  so  there  are  produced,  »o- 
es  in  which  the  habit  fostered  by  war  antl  surviving  in 
peace,  brings  about  permanent  submission  to  a  government. 
The  centralized  regulating  system  thus  evolvedj  is  in  early 
'stages  the  sole  regulating  system.  But  in  large  societies 
which  have  become  predominantly  industrial,  there  is  added 
a  decentralized  regulating  system  for  the  industrial  struct- 
ure; and  this,  at  6Fst  subject  in  every  way  to  the  original 
ayatem,  acquires  at  length  substantial  independence.  Fioally 
there  arises  for  the  distributing  structiires  also,  an  independ- 
ent controlling  agency. 

Societies  fall  firstly  into  the  elasees  of  simple,  compound, 
doubly-compound,  trebly-compound;  and  from  the  lowest 
the  transition  to  the  highest  is  through  tliesi*  st^iges.  Other- 
wise, though  less  definitely,  societies  may  be  grouped  as 
militant  and  industrial;  of  whidi  the  one  type  in  its  de* 
veloped  form  is  organized  on  the  principle  of  compulsory 
co-operation,  while  the  other  in  its  developed  form  is  organ- 
ized on  the  princi])le  of  volimtary  co-opt*ratioa,    Tl^  ^tia 
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k  characterized  not  only  by  a  despotic  central  power,  but 
also  by  unlimited  political  control  of  peisooal  conduct  j  while 
the  other  is  characterised  not  only  by  a  democratic  or  repre- 
sentative central  power^  but  also  by  limitatioti  of  polideal  ■■ 
control  over  personal  conduct.  ^H 

Lastly  we  noted  the  corollary  that  change  in  the  predomi- 
nant social  activities  brings  metamorphosis.  If,  where  the 
niilitant  typo  lim  not  elaborated  into  so  ri^d  a  form  as  to 
prevent  change,  a  considerable  industrial  system  arises,  thero 
come  mitigations  of  the  coercive  restraint^  characterizing 
the  militant  type,  and  weakemug  of  its  structures.  Con- 
versely, where  an  industrial  system  largely  develops  has 
established  freer  social  forms^  resumptiou  of  offensive  aad 
defondve  activities  causes  reversion  towards  the  militant 
type. 


§  271.  And  now,  summing  up  the  results  of  this  general 
fiiirvey,  let  us  observe  the  extent  to  which  we  are  prepared 
by  it  for  further  inquiries. 

The  many  facts  contemplated  unite  in  proving  that  social 
evolution  forms  a  part  of  evolution  at  large.  Like  evolving 
aggregates  in  general,  societies  show  integration^  both  by 
simple  inciBase  of  mass  and  by  cjjalescence  and  m-coalea- 
cence  of  masses.  The  change  from  homogeneity  to  heiero- 
geneiiy  m  multltudinously  exemplified;  up  from  the  simple 
tribe,  alike  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  civilized  nation,  full  of 
structural  and  functional  unlikeneases.  With  progressing 
integration  and  heterogeneity  goes  increasing  eok%renm^  We 
see  the  wandering  group  dispersing,  dividing,  held  together 
by  no  bonds;  the  tribe  with  parts  made  more  coherent  by 
subordination  to  a  dominant  man;  the  cluster  of  tribes 
united  in  a  political  plexus  under  a  chief  with  sub-chiefs; 
and  so  on  up  to  the  civilized  nation,  consolidated  enough  to 
hold  together  for  a  thousand  years  or  more.  Simultaneously 
comes  increasing  drfmiimm^.  Social  ore^anization  is  at  first 
vague;    advance  brings  settled  an-angemeots  which  grow 
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more  precbe;  customs  pass  into  laws  which,  while 
g  fixitv,  iil!!H>  bococie  niore  specific  in  their  appIicuitioDs 
ietie^i  of  aiitioiLs;  and  all  institutions^  at  first  confusedly 
tenniugled,  slowlj  separate,  at  the  same  time  that  e4ich 
within  itself  marks  off  more  diistinctlj  its  cooiponent  stnict- 
res-  Thus  in  all  respects  is  fulfilled  the  formula  of  evolu- 
on.  There  is  progress  towards  greater  size,  coherenee,  mul- 
;nitj,  and  definiteiiess* 
idea  theae  general  truths,  a  number  of  special  truths 
have  been  disclosed  by  our  survey,  ComparisoEs  of  soeieties 
in  their  ascending  grades,  have  made  manifest  certain  cardi- 
nal facts  respecting  their  growths^  structures^  and  functions 
—facts  respecting  the  systems  of  structures^  sustainiug,  dis- 
tributing^ regulating,  of  which  they  are  composed ;  respect- 
ing the  relations  of  these  atructur^  to  the  surroundiug  con- 
ditions and  the  dominant  forms  of  social  activities  entailed; 
and  respecting  the  metamorphose  of  types  cauied  by 
changes  in  the  activities.  The  inductions  arrived  at,  thus 
constituting  in  rude  outline  an  Empirical  Sociology,  show 
that  in  social  phenomena  there  is  a  general  order  of  co- 
istence  and  sequence;  and  that  therefore  social  phenom* 
a  form  the  subje^^^t-matter  of  a  science  reducible,  in  some 
me-HSure  at  least,  to  the  deductive  fonu. 

Guided,  then,  by  the  law  of  evolution  in  general,  and,  in 

bonlination  to  it,  guided  by  the  foregoing  inductions,  we 

now  prepared  for  following  out  the  synthesis  of  social 

phenomena*    We  must  begin  with  those  simplest  on^  pre- 

by  the  evolution  of  tiie  family- 
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Some  Temarks  made  in  the  M^mis  PhU&mphiqne  for  May,  1877,  hj  ia 
acute  aod  yet  flympathetic  critic,  M,  Henri  Marion,  show  tne  the  Dtt?4 
for  adding  here  an  explaDation  which  may  prevent  other  readers  fiQ\ 
being'  puzzled  by  a  aeeming  inconsisteocy* 

M.  Marion  indicates  the  contrast  I  have  dmwn  between  those  indi 
vidnal  organi^mi!  in  which,  ^long  with  a  developed  nutritive  ijitem 
there  \&  an  undeveloped  nervous  systemt  and  thope  in  which  a  devel- 
oped nervous  system  enables  the  orgaDiam  to  co-^ordinate  its  outer 
actions  ao  as  to  secure  prey  and  escape  enemies ;  riglitly  saying  that  1 
claas  the  first  as  relatively  low  and  the  second  aa  j^latively  high.  H« 
then  poLDts  out  that  I  regard  a^  analogous  to  these  types  of  indivldui 
organisms,  those  types  of  social  organisms  which  are  charaeteriicid, 
the  one  by  a  largely-developed  sustaining  or  industrial  system  with  a 
feeble  regulating  or  governmental  system,  and  the  other  by  a  le^s-de- 
veloped  industrial  system  joined  with  a  centralized  governmental  sys- 
tem, enabling  the  society  effectually  to  combine  its  forces  in  conflict 
with  other  societies.  And  be  proceeds  to  show  that  though,  In  eloMr 
ingthe  types  of  animals,  I  put  those  with  undeveloped  nervous  systiffii 
as  low  and  those  with  developed  nervous  systems  ai^  high ;  in  claMlog 
ftoeieties  T  tacitly  imply  that  those  with  preflominant  industriol  or  «iig- 
taining  systems  are  superior  to  tho^e  with  highly-oentraliied  and 
powerful  regtilating  systema.  He  gays:--'' En  naturallsrte  qu"il  eat,  il 
Tegarde  visiblement  comme  auplneura  aujc  autres  les  £tats  lee  plna 
centralists  J'  (111,  515.)  And  then  commenting  on  the  dislike  which 
as  **  an  Englishman  of  the  Liberal  school/^  I  show  for  such  centrali 
BOcietieSf  and  my  admiration  for  the  free^  less-govemed,  industrial 
aocieties,  he  emphaBi^es  the  incongrmty  by  saying: — **Maii  bieni 
le  moral istc  en  lui  combat  le  naturaliste ;  et  la  liberty  individnelle^ 
principe  d^anarchie  cefiendant,  trouve  en  lui  un  d^fenseur  auad  ch** 
leureux  qulnattendn.^'  (ib.) 

I  regret  that  when  writing  the  foregoing  chapters  I  omitted  to  contrut 
the  lives  of  individual  organ  bms  and  of  social  org^dsma  in  such  w«i 
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to  show  the  origin  of  tMe  Meming  incongfniity*  Tt  is  t\ih  i — ^ludi^fduAl 
organiamB,  whether  low  or  high,  have  to  maiotain  theii-  lives  by  offensive 
or  defenai?e  activiliedf  or  both :  to  get  food  and  escape  enemies  ever 
remain  the  essential  requiremeuts.  Hence  the  need  for  a  regulating 
fijstem  bjr  which  the  actions  of  senses  and  limbs  may  be  co-ordinated. 
Hence  tbe  Buperiority  tbat  reaults  from  a  ct^ntiali^ed  nervous  appa* 
ratus  to  which  aH  the  outer  organs  are  completelj  subordinute. 
It  is  otherwise  with  societies.  Doubtless  during  the  militant  i^tagea 
of  social  evolution^  the  lives  of  societies^  like  tbe  lives  of  animals,  are 
largely,  or  even  mainly,  dependent  on  their  poweis  of  offence  and  de- 
fence; and  during  these  stagea,  societies  having  the  mo«t  centralized 
regulating  t^yjitt'tna  t^m  use  their  powers  moitt  effectually .  lind  are  tbnsi 
r^aiiv^  to  tlm  temporary  requirermni^^  the  highest,  8ucb  requ ire- 
men  ts,  however,  are  but  temporary »  Incre-ase  of  in  dust  Hal  ism  and 
decrease  of  militancy,  gradually  bring  about  a  state  in  which  the  lives 
of  societies  do  not  depend  mainly  on  tbcir  powere  of  dealing  offen* 
sively  and  defenwvely  with  other  societies  but  depend  mainly  on 
those  powers  which  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  in  the  itnig;glea  of 
indmtrial  competition.  So  that,  rehtitel^  U  thete  nUimate  r$^m' 
mmt*^  societies  become  high  in  proportion  to  the  evolution  of  their 
industrial  systems,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  evolution  of  those 
centralized  regulating  systems  fitting  them  for  carrying  on  wars.  In 
animals,  then,  Uie  measure  of  superiority  remains  tbe  ftame  through^ 
out,  because  the  ends  to  be  achieved  remain  the  j^me  throughout; 
but  In  societies  tbe  measure  of  superiority  is  entirely  changed,  be- 
came the  ends  to  be  achieved  are  entirely  changed. 

This  answer  prepares  the  way  for  an  answer  to  a  previous  objection 
M.  Marion  makes.  1  have  pointed  out  that  whe^eaf^  in  the  individual 
organism,  the  component  units,  mostly  devoid  of  feelings  carry  on 
their  activities  for  the  welfare  of  certain  groups  of  units  (forming  the 
nervous  centres)  which  monopolize  feeling;  in  the  mcmX  organism,  all 
the  units  are  endowed  with  feeling.  And  I  have  added  the  corollary 
that  whereas,  in  the  individual  organism,  the  units  exist  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  aggregate,  in  the  social  organism  the  aggregate  eiista  for  the 
benedt  of  tbe  units.  M.  Marion,  after  iiidicating  these  views,  expressca 
hh  astonishment  that,  having  clearly  recognised  this  diffef^oce,  I 
afterwards  take  so  little  account  of  It,  and  do  not  regard  it  aa  affeet- 
ing  the  analogies  I  draw.  The  reply  is  that  my  recognition  of  this 
profound  difference  between  the  ends  to  be  subserved  by  Individunl 
organii:ations  and  by  social  organixatidns^  causes  the  scemingly-iinom- 
alous  estimation  of  social  types  explained  above.  Social  organixatton 
10  to  be  considerod  high  in  proportion  as  it  subserves  individual  wel- 
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fare,  because  la  a  Bocietj  the  units  are  aentieat  and  the  aggregate  itw 
sentient;  and  the  induBtrial  type  is  the  higher  because,  in  that^^U  of 
pennanmt  pmc^  U  «Atc4  cieUieation  *#  tmding^  it  eubservea  iDdividual 
welfare  better  than  the  militant  type.  During  the  progressive  stoges 
of  militancy,  the  welfare  of  the  aggregate  takes  precedence  of  indi- 
vidual welfare,  becauBe  tltia  depends  oa  preservation  of  the  Hggmfftm 
from  deatructioa  by  eucmiea ;  and  hence,  under  the  militant  ri^imtif 
the  individual,  regarded  as  existing  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  haa 
his  personal  ends  consulted  only  so  far  as  consists  with  maintaining 
the  fK>wer  of  the  State.  But  as  the  necessity  for  self 'preservation  of 
the  society  in  conflict  with  other  societies  decreasea,  the  subordlnft- 
tion  of  iudlvidual  welfare  to  corporate  welfare  becomes  less;  and 
finally^  when  the  aggregate  has  no  external  dangers  to  meet,  the  or- 
ganization proper  to  complete  industnaUBm  which  it  acquires,  COD^ 
duces  to  individual  welfare  in  the  greatest  degree.  The  industrial 
type  of  society,  with  its  de-centralized  structures,  is  the  highest,  be- 
imus©  it  is  the  one  which  moat  subeerves  that  happiness  of  the  units 
which  is  to  be  achieved  by  social  organization,  as  distinguished  from 
that  happineaa  of  the  aggregate  which  is  to  be  achieved  by  iiidividu 
argauization  with  ita  centralized  strueturea* 
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DOMESTIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE    MAINTENANCE   OF   8FE0IE8, 

§  272-  As  full  understanding  of  the  social  relations  can* 
not  be  gained  without  studying  their  genesiB^  ao  neither  can 
full  understanding  of  the  domestic  relations;   and  fully  to  i 
understand  the  genesk  of  the  domestic  relations^  we  must  goi 
further  back  than  the  history  of  man  carries  us. 

Of  every  species  it  is  undeniable  that  indiyiduals  which 
die  must  te  replaced  by  new  individuak,«ur  the  species  as  a 
whole  must  die.  No  less  obv^ious  is  it  that  if  the  doatli-rate 
in  a  species  is  high,  the  rate  of  multiplication  must  Ix?  high, 
and  conversely.  This  proportioning  of  reproduction  to  mor- 
tality is  requisite  for  mankind  m  for  every  other  kind. 
Hence  the  facts  exhibited  by  living  beings  at  lai^  must  be 
considered  that  the  facts  exhibited  by  human  beings  may 
be  clearly  comprehended. 


§  273.  Regarding  the  contmued  life  of  the  species  as  in 
e%'ery  case  the  end  to  which  all  other  ends  are  aeeondary  (for 
if  the  speciei?  disappc^ars  all  other  ends  disjipp(*ar),  let  us  look 
at  the  several  niode-s  there  are  fvf  achieving  this  end.  The  m- 
qutrement  tliat  a  due  number  of  adults  ahall  arise  in  success  ^ 
sive  generations,  may  Ik?  fulfilled  in  variously-modified  ways> 
which  subordinate  the  existing  nn<l  next-succeeding  members 
of  the  species  in  various  degrees. 

Low  creatures  having  small  powers  of  meeting  the  life- 
destroying  activities  around,  and  still  smaller  powei^  of  pro* 
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tecting  progeny,  can  maintaiti  their  kinds  only  if  the  mature 
individual  produces  the  germs  of  new  individuals  in  immense 
numbers;  so  that,  unprotected  and  defenceless  thongh  the 
germs  are,  one  or  two  may  escape  de&tiiiction.  And  niant* 
fegtly,  the  larger  the  part  of  the  parental  suhstance  trans- 
formed into  gemis  (and  often  most  of  it  is  so  ti^nsfomied), 
the  smaUer  the  part  that  can  be  devoted  to  individual  life. 

With  each  germ  m  usually  laid  up  some  nutritive  matter, 
available  for  growth  before  it  commences  its  own  struggle  for 
existence.  From  a  given  quantity  of  matter  devoted  by  the 
\  parent  to  reproduction,  there  may  be  formed  either  a  lArger 
number  of  germs  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
eaeli,  or  a  smaller  number  with  a  larger  quantity  eaeii. 
Hence  result  differences  in  the  rates  of  juvenile  mortaUty, 
Eere  of  a  million  minute  ova  left  uncared  for,  the  majority 
are  destroyed  lief  ore  they  are  hatched;  multitudes  of  the 
remainder,  with  the  feeblest  powers  of  getting  food  and 
evading  enemies^  die  or  are  devoured  soon  after  they  are 
hatched;  so  that  very  few  have  considerable  lengths  of  in- 
dividual  life*  Conversely,  when  the  conditions  to  be  met 
by  the  species  make  it  advantageous  that  there  should  be 
fewer  ova  and  more  nutriment  bequeathed  to  each,  the 
young  individualsj  beginning  life  at  more  advanced  stages  of 
developmentj  survive  longer.  The  species  is  maintained 
without  the  sacrifice  of  «o  many  before  arrival  at  raatmity. 

All  varieties  in  the  proportions  of  these  factors  occur. 
An  adult  individual,  the  single  survivor  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  germs*  may  itself  be  almost  wholly  gacrificed 
individually  in  the  production  of  germs  equally  numerous; 
in  which  case  the  species  is  maintained  at  enormous  cost, 
both  to  adulta  and  to  young*  Or  the  adult,  devoting  but  a 
moderate  portion  of  its  substance  to  the  production  of  multi- 
tudinous germs,  may  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  life ;  in 
which  case  tlie  cost  of  maintaining  the  species  is  shown  in 
a  great  mortality  of  the  young.  Or  the  adult,  sacrificing  its 
substance  almost  entirely,  may  produce  a  moderate  number 
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of  ova  severally  well  provided  with  nutriment  and  well  pro- 
tected, among  which  the  mortality  is  not  so  great;  and  in 
this  case  the  cost  of  maintjiining  the  species  falls  more  on 
the  adult  and  less  on  the  young. 

§  274.  Thus  while,  in  one  sense,  the  welfare  of  a  species 
depends  on  the  welfare  of  its  individuals,  in  another  sense, 
the  welfare  of  the  species  is  at  variance  with  the  welfare  of 
its  individuals;  and  further,  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  may 
tell  in  different  proportions  on  the  undeveloped  and  on  the 
mature. 

Already  in  the  Principles  of  Biology^  §§  319-51,  the 
antagonism  between  Individuation  and  Oenesis  under  its 
general  aspects  has  been  set  forth.  Here  certain  of  its 
special  aspects  concern  us.  To  comprehend  them  clearly, 
which  we  shall  find  it  important  to  do,  we  must  look  at  them 
more  closely. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   DIYSBSB    INTEBE8T8  OF  THE  8PB0IE%   OF  THE  PABKNTB^ 
AND  OF  THE  OFFSPBINO. 

§  275.  Among  the  microscopic  Protozoa^  there  is  perpetual 
spontaneous  fission.  After  a  few  hours  of  independent 
existence,  each  individual  is  sacrificed  in  producing  two  new 
individuals,  which,  severally  growing,  soon  themselves  repeat 
the  process.  And  then  from  time  to  time  there  occurs  a 
still  more  extreme  form  of  reproductive  dissolution.  After 
a  period  of  quiescence  the  entire  body  breaks  up  into  germs 
whence  arise  a  new  generation.  Here,  then,  a  parental  life, 
extremely  brief ,  disappears  absolutely  in  the  lives  of  progeny. 

Animal  aggregates  of  the  second  order  show  us  sundry 
ways  in  which  this  direct  transformation  of  the  parental  body 
into  the  bodies  of  oflFspring  takes  place;  though  now,  of 
course,  at  longer  intervals.  Among  the  Ccelenteratay  there  is 
the  case  of  certain  Meduscp,  where  the  polype-like  body  of  the 
parent,  or  quasi-parenty  after  reaching  a  certain  growth, 
changes  into  a  series  of  segments  looking  like  a  pile  of 
saucers,  each  of  which  in  turn  swims  away  and  becomes  a 
nuMlusa.  In  these  and  allied  cases  of  cyclical  generation,  it 
may,  however,  be  held  that,  as  the  medusa  is  the  adult  form, 
tlio  body  of  an  unsexual  individual  is  sacrificed  in  producing 
those  partially-developed  sexual  individuals.  A 

kindred  result  is  achieved  in  a  diflFerent  manner  among  some 
trcinatode  Entozoa.    Evolved  far  enough  to  have  head,  ap- 
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petidagea,  and  alimentarj  system,  a  Cercaria  presently  trans- 
forms its  mternal  substance  into  young  Cerearim  aubstantia!- 
ly  like  it^lf ;  and,  eventually  burstings  sets  tliem  free^  sev- 
erally to  puisue  the  same  course.  Finally,  after  two  or  three 
generations  so  produced,  complete  individuals  are  formed. 

Different  in  method,  but  showing  UB  in  an  equal  degree 
the  dissolution  of  a  parentis  body  into  portions  that  are  to 
continue  the  race,  is  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  ces- 
toid Eniozoa.  A  segment  of  a  tape- worm,  known  as  a  pro 
glottis  in  it8  adult  and  separated  state,  has  then  a  life  shown 
onJy  by  a  feeble  power  of  movement  It  has  descended  from 
one  out  of  rayriads  of  eggs  produced  by  a  preceding  tajxit- 
worm;  and  is  itself,  at  the  tune  of  becoming  an  Independent 
individualj  nothing  more  than  a  receptacle  for  innumerable 
eggs.  Without  limbs,  without  senses,  without  even  alimen- 
tary system,  its  vntfility  isseaR'ely  higher  tiian  that  of  a  plant; 
anil  it  dies  m  soon  us  it^  contained  masses  of  ova  are  matureih 
Here  we  have  an  extreme  instance  of  subordination  both  of 
adult  and  young  to  the  interests  of  the  species. 

Aflcending  now  to  higher  types,  let  us  take  a  few  examples 
from  the  Ariiculata,    Many  kinds  of  parasitic  crustaceans,  j 
such  as  the  Lemea^  pass  through  a  brief  early  Btage  during  | 
which  the  yonng  individual  swims  about    Nearly  always  it 
then  dies;  but  if  it  succeeds  in  fixing  itself  on  a  fish,  it  losc^  j 
its  Iiml«  and  senses,  and,  doing  nothing  but  aJ)Sorb  nutriment  1 
from  the  fish,  evolves  enormous  ovimcB.    Budding  mit  from 
the  &ides  of  its  Ixxly,  these  by  and  by  greatly  exceed  its  liody  J 
in  hulk:  the  parental  life  is  loflt  in  producing  multitudinous  i 
eggs*  An  instanc*e  analogous  in  result,  though  different 

in  method,  oc<*urs  even  among  iuj^eets.  HaVitig  no  higher 
life  than  is  iniplie*!  by  sucking  the  juice  of  the  cactus  over 
whic^h  it  creeps,  the  female  cochineal  insect  develo|iB,  m  it  ap- 
proaches maturity,  massL^  of  ova  which  eventually  fill  its  in- 
ttirior;  and  gradually,  as  its  sul>stance  is  al^sorlxnl  by  the  ova^ 
it  dies  and  leaves  the  shell  of  ita  body  as  a  protective  envelope 
for  them:  whence  issuing,  ninety-nine  are  devoured  for  onaJ 
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that  BtimTca  Among  superior  mm^%  along  wtUi 

perhapf}  an  eqaal  sacrifice  of  jonng^  the  sacrifice  of  adults  is 
less.  After  a  larval  stage  during  whidi  t  he  vital  activities  ai^e 
'felatively  low  and  the  mortality  high^  there  comas,  for  the 
one  survivor  out  of  bundre^s^  an  active  maturity*  Tliis^ 
however,  is  brief — sometimes  laisting  but  for  a  few  day^i  ^id 
after  the  eggs  are  laid,  life  forthwith  c^a^^es. 

The  Veriebrata  furnish  8uch  further  illustrations  es  are 
needed.     In  this  class  the  sacrifice  of  parental  life  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  specieSj  is  in  few  if  any  cajses  direct,     A 
cod  produces  al>ove  a  million  eggs,  and|  surviving,  does  this 
year  after  year;    but  though  the  life  of  the  parent  is  pre- 
Laerved,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  and  more  of 
f  the  progeny  have  tbeir  lives  cut  short  at  various  stages  on  the 
way  to  maturity.    In  higher  types  of  the  class,  producing 
comparatively  few  egga  that  are  better  provided  for,  thb 
sacrifice  of  the  rising  generation  to  the  Interests  of  the 
species  is  much  le^;  and  fur  the  like  reason  it  is  much  leas 
^also  in  the  next  high^t  group  of  vertebrates,  the  Ampki- 
'Jia.  Passing  to  Birds,  we  tind  preservation  of  the 

rac«  secured  at  a  greatly  diminished  cost  to  both  parents  and 
oif spring.  The  young  are  so  well  fos^tered  that  out  of  a  small 
number  most  grow  up;  while  here  perhaps  a  half,  and  there 
perhaps  a  fourth,  reach  the  reproductive  stage.  Further,  the 
lives  of  the  parents  are  but  partially  subordinated  at  times 
when  the  young  are  being  reared.  And  then  there  are  long 
intervals  between  breeding-seasons,  during  which  the  lives  of 
parents  are  carried  on  for  their  own  sakes.  In  the 

highest  class  of  vertebrates,  the  Mammalia^  regarded  a^  a 
whole,  we  see  a  like  general  advance  in  this  conciliation  of 
the  interests  of  the  species,  the  parents,  and  the  young;  and 
we  also  see  it  within  the  class  itself,  on  as<*ending  from  its 
lower  to  its  higher  types,  A  small  rodent  reaches  maturity 
in  a  few  months;  andj  producing  large  and  fr*?(picnt  broods, 
soon  dies*  There  is  but  a  short  early  period  during  which  tJie 
female  lives  for  herself,  and  she  mostly  loses  life  before  the 
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reproductive  age  is  paat:  thus  h&ring  no  latter  diiye  un* 
burdened  hy  offspring.  Turning  to  the  other  extreme  we 
find  an  immense  contrast-  Between  twenty  and  thirty  yeaiB 
of  a  young  elephant's  life  pas&m  entirtily  in  individual  de- 
velopment and  activity.  The  t-ax  of  bearing  offspring,  rela- 
tively few  and  at  long  intervals^  subordinate^^  in  but  a  moder- 
ate degree  the  life  of  the  adult  female.  And  though  our 
knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  say  how  long  life  lasta 
after  the  reproductive  age  b  past,  yet^  eonsidering  that  the  ' 
powers  remain  adequate  for  sustentation  and  self-defence, 
we  may  infer  that  the  female  elephant  usually  enjoys  a 
cloBing  series  of  many  years;  while  the  male  is  throughout 
life  scarcely  at  all  taxed, 

§  276.  In  yet  another  way  does  evolution  decrease  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  life  to  the  life  of  the  species.  The 
material  cost  of  reprcwl  notion  involves  an  equivalent  sub- 
traction from  individual  development  and  activity,  for  which 
among  low  types  there  is  no  compensation ;  but  as  we  ascend 
through  higher  types  we  find  an  increasing  comiM?nsatiou  in 
the  shape  of  parental  pleasures* 

Limiting  our  illustrations  to  vertebrate  animals^  we  m 
that  by  most  fishes  and  amphibians,  the  spawn,  once  depos- 
ited, is  left  to  its  fate;  there  is  great  physical  expctnse,  and  if 
no  BubBequenl  efforts  are  entailed,  there  are  also  none  of  the 
accompanying  gratifications.  It  is  othcrwiae  with  birds  and  I 
mammals.  While  the  rearing  of  offspring  entails  labour  on 
one  or  tioth  parents,  the  parental  life,  tlmugh  then^jy  in  one 
way  rcfitrieted,  is  in  another  way  extended;  since  it  has  be- 
come  so  moulded  to  the  requirf^ments,  that  the  activities  of 
parenthood  are  sources  of  agreeable  emotions,  just  as  are  the 
activitiea  which  achieve  self^ustentatioE- 

WlieUj  from  the  leas  intelligent  of  th^w?  higher  vertebrates 
which  produce  many  young  at  short  intervals,  and  have  to 
abandon  them  at  early  ages>  we  ascend  to  the  more  intelligent 
which  produce  few  young  at  longer  intv^rvals,  and  give  them 
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aid  for  longer  pediods;  we  perceive  that,  while  the  rate  of 
juvenile  mortality  is  thus  diminished^  there  results  both  a 
lessened  phyeieal  eo§t  of  niaintainiiig  the  species,  aud  an 
augmented  satisfaction  of  the  affections. 

§  277*  Here,  then,  we  have  definite  measures  by  which  to 
determine  what  conBtitiites  advance  in  the  relations  of  parentB 
to  offspring  and  to  one  another.  In  proportion  as  organising 
become  higher  they  are  individually  less  sacrificed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  species;  and  the  implication  is  that  in 
the  highest  type  of  man  this  sacrifice  falls  to  a  minimum. 

Commonly,  when  discussing  domestic  institutions,  tJie 
welfare  of  those  inimediatelj  concerned  is  almost  exclusively 
regarded.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  given  connexions 
between  men  and  women,  is  spoken  of  as  though  the  effects 
on  the  existing  adult  generation  were  cliietiy  to  be  con* 
flidered;  and,  if  the  effects  on  the  rising  generation  are  taken 
into  account,  little  if  any  thought  is  given  to  tiie  effects 
which  future  generations  will  experience.  This  order  haB> 
as  we  see,  to  be  reversed. 

Family  organizations  of  this  or  that  kind  ha^e  first  to  be 
judged  by  the  degrees  in  whieh  they  help  to  preserve  the 
social  aggregates  they  occur  in  f  for,,  in  relation  to  its  com- 
ponent individuals,  each  social  aggregate  stands  for  th<^ 
species.  Mankind  survives  not  through  arrangements  which 
refer  to  it  as  a  whole,  but  by  survival  of  its  separate  societies; 
each  of  which  struggles  to  maintain  its  existence  in  presence 
of  other  societies.  And  survival  of  the  race,  aclueved 
through  survival  of  its  constitnent  societies,  being  the  pri* 
mary  requirement,  the  domestic  arrangements  most  con* 
ducive  to  sur\nval  in  each  society,  must  be  regardeil  as 
relatively  appropriate. 

In  so  far  as  it  consists  with  preservation  of  the  Bociety, 
the  next  highest  en<l  is  raising  the  largest  nnmlier  of  healthy 
offspring  from  birth  to  maturity.  The  cjualification  does 
not  seem  needed;    but  we  shall  find  evidence  that  it  is 
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needed.  Societies,  and  especially  primitive  groups,  do  not 
always  thrive  by  unchecked  increase  in  their  numbers;  but, 
contrariwise,  in  some  cases  preserve  themselves  from  extinc- 
tion at  the  cost  of  increased  mortality  of  the  young. 

After  welfare  of  the  social  group  and  welfare  of  progeny, 
comes  welfare  of  parents.  That  form  of  marital  relation 
must  in  each  case  be  held  the  best  which,  subject  to  these 
preceding  requirements,  furthers  most,  and  burdens  least, 
the  lives  of  adult  men  and  women. 

And  as  a  last  end  to  be  contemplated  comes  that  further- 
ance of  individual  life  which  we  see  when  the  declining  years 
of  parents,  lengthened  and  made  pleasurable  by  offspring, 
also  become  sources  of  pleasure  to  those  offspring. 

Uniting  these  propositions,  we  draw  the  corollary  that  the 
highest  constitution  of  the  family  is  reached  when  there  is 
such  conciliation  between  the  needs  of  the  society  and  those 
of  its  members,  old  and  young,  that  the  mortality  between 
birth  and  the  reproductive  age  falls  to  a  minimum,  while  the 
lives  of  adults  have  their  subordination  to  the  rearing  of 
children  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible.  The  diminution 
of  this  subordination  takes  place  in  three  ways:  first,  by 
elongation  of  that  period  which  precedes  reproduction; 
second,  by  decrease  in  the  number  of  offspring  borne,  as 
well  as  by  increase  of  the  pleasures  taken  in  the  care  of 
them ;  and  third,  by  lengthening  of  the  life  which  follows 
cessation  of  reproduction. 

This  ideal  of  the  family  suggested  by  a  survey  of  tlie 
sexual  and  parental  relations  throughout  the  organic  world, 
is  also  the  ideal  to  which  comparisons  between  the  lower 
and  the  higher  stages  of  human  progress  point.  In  savairo 
tribes  we  find  great  juvenile  mortality:  there  is  commonly 
more  or  less  infanticide ;  or  there  are  many  early  deaths  from 
unfavourable  conditions;  or  there  are  both.  Again,  these 
inferior  races  are  characterized  by  early  maturity  and  com- 
mencing reproduction;  implying  shortness  of  that  first  p<Tio<l 
during  which  the  individual  life  is  carried  ow  ic^^  \V^  cv^kw 
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sake.  While  fertility  lasts,  the  tas^  especially  on  the  women, 
who  are  also  exhausted  hy  drudgeriesj  is  grc^at.  The  marital 
and  part*iital  relations  are  sources  of  pleasures  neither  so 
high  nor  so  prolonged  as  in  the  civilized  race^  And  then 
after  children  have  been  reared,  the  remaining  life  of  either  ] 
sex  is  brief:  often  being  ended  by  violence;  often  b3'  de- 
liberate desertion ;  and  otherwise  by  rapid  decay  unchecked 
by  filial  cwte. 

We  are  thus  furnished  with  both  a  relative  standard  and 
an  absolute  standard  by  which  to  estimate  domestic  itiisti- 
tntions  in  each  stage  of  social  progress.  While,  jud^ng 
them  relatively,  by  their  adaptations  to  the  accompanying 
social  requirements,  we  may  be  led  to  regard  as  needful  in 
their  times  and  places,  arrangements  that  are  repugnant  to 
us;  we  shall,  judging  them  absolutely,  in  relation  to  the  most 
developed  types  of  life,  individual  and  national,  find  good 
reasons  for  reprobating  them.  For  this  preliminary  survey 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  domestic  relations  which  are  the 
highest  as  ethically  considered^  are  also  tlie  highest  as  con- 
sidered both  biologically  and  sociologically** 

*  Thli  seems  the  fittest  place  for  n&ming  &n  important  sugg«atldti  made 
hj  an  Amencan  adherent  of  mine,  lat«  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  at  Har- 
vard Oniversitf,  Mr  John  Piske^  respecting  the  transition  from  tho  fre- 
gariousness  of  anthropoid  creature;^  to  thi^  sociality  of  human  beings^ 
caused  bj  tlie  ralations  of  pajents  to  offspring.  (See  Ouitines  of  Co^mi^ 
PhUom>phy,  vol.  ii,  pp,  343-4.)  Postnlating  the  g^nenU  law  that  in  pro* 
portion  as  orpanbms  are  complex  they  ©irolire  slowly,  ho  infers  that  tbe 
pnolofi^tion  of  infancy  which  accompanied  deTelfipment  of  the  lees  In- 
tail  ififent  primates  into  the  more  intelligent  ones,  implied  greater  dura- 
tion of  parentai  care.  Children,  not  so  sioon  capable  of  providing  for 
tbeitiselTes,  had  to  he  longer  nurtured  by  female  parents,  to  some  eitent 
aided  by  male  parents,  fndindually  or  jointly ;  and  hencse  ppsnited  a  bond 
holding  together  papcntiji  and  offspring  for  longer  periods,  and  tending 
to  initiate  the  family*  That  this  has  been  a  co-operating  factor  in  social 
«volution^  U  highly  probable. 


CHAPTER  m. 


PEnnnTs;  bei^ations  op  tbm  bvx^> 


1 278.  Most  readers  will  have  thought  it  strange  to  begin 
an  flceomit  of  domestic  institutioDs  by  surveying  the  moat 
general  phenomena  of  race-maintenance.  But  they  nmy  see 
the  propriety  of  setting  out  wttli  a  purely  natural-history 
vie\i%  on  being  shown  that  among  low  savages  Uie  reladons 
of  th(j  sexes  are  subetantially  like  those  common  among  in- 
ferior creatures. 

The  males  of  gregarious  mammals  usually  tight  for  poa-  ^ 
session  of  the  females;    and  primitive  men  do  not  in  tbia  i 
respect  differ  from  other  gregarious  mammak,    Heamc  says ' 
of  the  Chippewayaiis  that  *^  it  has  ever  been  the  custom 
among  these  people  for  the  men  to  wwstle  for  any  woman 
to  whom  they  were  attached,"    According  to  Hooper,  a  Slave 
Indian,  desiring  another  one*a  wife,  ighta  with  her  husband. 
Among  the  Bushmen,  **  the  atronger  man  will  sometimes 
take  away  the  wife  of  the  weaker***    Narinsse  Peltier^  who 
from  twelve  years  of  age  up  to  twenty-nine  was  detained  by 
a  tribe  of  Queensland  Anatralians,  states  that  the  men  **  not 
unfrecjuently  fight  with  spears   for  the  poeeeseion   of  a 
woman."    And  summing  up  accounts  of  the  Dogrib  Indiana, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  says — ^*  In  fai't,  tin*  mi*ii  fight  for  the 
poese^ion  of  the  women,  just  like  Btjigs/' 

Nor  is  it  on  the  part  of  males  only,  that  this  practice 
exists,    Peltier  tells  us  that  in  tlie  above-named  tribe^  iW 
40  eta 
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womeDy  of  whom  from  two  t^  five  commonly  belong  to  each 
many  fight  among  themselves  about  him:  **  their  weajionB 
being  heavy  staves  with  wliieh  thej  beat  one  another  about 
tlie  heafi  till  the  blood  flows/'  And  the  trait  of  feniiniiie 
nature  thuB  displayed,  is  congnions  with  one  indicated  hy 
Mitchell,  who  says  that  after  battle  it  frequently  happens 
among  the  native  tribes  of  Aiistraliaj  that  the  wivea  of  tin? 
vanquiehed,  of  their  own  free  willj  pam  over  to  the  victors: 
reminding  U8  of  a  lioness  which,  quietly  watching  the  fight 
between  two  lion^,  goes  off  with  the  compieror. 

We  have  thus  to  begin  with  a  etate  in  which  the  family, 
m  we  understand  it,  does  not  exist.  In  the  loose  groups  of 
men  first  formed,  there  is  no  established  order  of  any  kind : 
everything  is  indefinite,  unsettled.  As  the  relations  of  men 
to  one  another  are  undetermined,  so  are  the  relations  of 
men  to  women*  In  either  case  there  are  no  guides  save 
the  passionB  of  the  moment,  checked  only  by  fears  of  con- 
eequencea  Let  us  glance  at  the  facts  which  show  the  rela- 
tions  of  the  sexes  to  have  been  originally  unregulated  by  the 
institutions  and  ideas  we  commonly  regard  as  natural, 

§  270.  According  to  Spamnan,  there  is  no  form  of  union 
between  Bushmen  and  Bushwomen  save  *^  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  and  eonsimimation*"  Keating  tells  us  that  the 
Chippewas  have  no  marriage  ceremony.  Hall  says  the  same 
thing  of  the  Esquimaux,  Bancroft  of  the  Aleuts,  Brett  of  the 
Arawaks,  Tennent  of  the  Veddahs;  and  the  Lower  Cali- 
fomians,  Bancroft  says,  **  have  no  marriage  ceremony,  nor 
any  word  in  their  language  to  express  marriage,  like  birds 
or  beasts,  they  pair  off  according  to  fancy." 

Eyen  where  a  ceremony  is  found,  it  is  often  nothing  more 
than  either  a  forcible  or  a  vohmtary  conamencement  of  living 
together.  Very  generally  there  is  a  violent  seizure  of  the 
woman  by  the  man — a  capture;  and  the  marriage  is  con- 
cluded by  the  completion  of  this  capture.  In  some  oases  the 
man  and  woman  light  a  fire  and  sit  by  it;  in  some  cases,  as 
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among  the  Todas,  the  union  is  established  when  the  bride 
performs  *'some  trifling  household  function;  "  in  some  cases^ 
as  among  the  Port  Dory  people  of  New  Guinea,  **  the  female 
gives  her  intended  some  tobacco  and  betel-leaf."  When  the 
Navajos  desire  to  marry, "'  they  sit  down  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  basketj  made  to  hold  water,  filled  with  atoie  or  some  other 
foodj  and  partake  of  it.  This  simple  proceeding  makes  them 
husband  and  wife.*'  Nay,  we  have  the  like  in  the  old  Roman 
form  of  confarreattch — ^marriage  constituted  by  jointly  eating 
cake.  These  intlications  that  the  earliest  marriage-t^eremonj' 
was  merely  a  fonnal  commencement  of  living  together,  imply 
a  preceding  time  when  the  living  ttigetber  began  informally. 

Moreover,  Buch  domestic  union  as  resultfl  h  so  loose, 
and  often  so  transitoiy  aa  scarcely  to  constitute  an  advance, 
the  Chippewa  van  tribes  divorce  **  conaistifs  of  neither 

>re  nor  less  than  a  good  dnibbingj  and  turning  the 
woman  out  of  dooit-"  The  Peric^  (Lower  Califomian) 
"  lakes  as  many  women  as  he  pleases,  makes  them  work  for 
him  as  slaves,  and  when  tired  of  any  one  of  them  turns  her 
away.*'  Similarly,  when  one  of  the  Tupis  **  was  tired  of  a 
wife,  he  gave  her  away,  and  he  took  as  many  m  he  pleased/' 
For  Tajsmanians  not  to  change  their  wives,  was  **  novel  to 
their  habits,  and  at  variance  with  their  traditions."  Among 
the  Kasias,  **  divorce  is  so  frequent  that  their  unions  can 
hardly  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  marriage.'^  Even 
peoples  so  advanced  as  the  Malayo-Polynesians  furnish  kin- 
dred facts*  In  Thomson's  New  Ztaland  we  read  that  *'  men 
were  considered  to  have  divorced  their  mves  when  they 
turned  them  out  of  doors/*  And  in  Tahiti  **  t!ie  marriage 
de  was  dissolved  whenever  either  of  the  parties  dc^ped  it." 
It  may  be  added  that  this  careless  breaking  of  marital  bonds 
is  not  peculiar  to  men.  Where  women  have  the  power,  as 
among  the  above-named  Kasias,  they  cavalierly  turn  their 
husbands  out  of  doors  if  they  displeiiR*  tlh-rn;  und  the  like 
happened  \^*ith  some  of  the  ancient  NScani^uans. 

These  facts  show  us  that  the  marital  relations,  like  the 
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politieal  relations,  have  gradually  evolved;  and  that  there 
did  not  at  lirgt  exist  those  idea3  and  feelmgs  which  aaiotig 
civilized  nations  give  to  marriage  it^  sanctity, 

§  280,  Absence  of  these  ideas  and  fe'elings  is  further 
shown  by  the  prevalence  in  rude  goeietiea  of  practices  which 
are  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant, 

VariouB  of  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  display  hos- 
pitality by  furnishing  guests  with  temporary  wives*  Her^ 
rera  tells  us  of  the  Cumana  people^  that  **  the  great  men 
kept  as  many  women  as  they  pleased,  and  gave  the  heauti- 
fullest  of  them  to  any  stranger  they  entertained."  Savages 
habitually  thus  give  their  wives  and  daughtei^.  Among 
such  Sir  John  Lubbock  enumerates  the  EsquimauXj  North 
and  South  American  Indians^  Polynesiana,  Australians, 
Berbers,  Eastern  and  Western  Negroes,  Arabs^  Abyisiniaiis, 
Kaffirs,  Mongolsj  Tutaki,  etc*  Of  the  Bushman^s  wife 
Lichtenstein  tells  us  that  w^hen  the  husband  gives  her  per- 
mission, she  may  associate  with  any  other  man.  Of  the 
Greenland  Esquimaux,  Egede  states  that  "  those  are  reputed 
the  best  and  noblest  tempered  who,  without  any  pain  or  re- 
luetancy,  will  lend  their  friends  their  wives." 

Akin  is  the  feeling  shown  by  placing  little  or  no  value  on 
chastity  in  the  young.  In  Benguela  (Congo)  poor  maidens 
are  led  about  before  marriage,  in  order  to  acquire  money  by 
prostitution.  The  Mexicans  had  an  identical  custom; 
*'  parents  used  when  the  maidens  were  marriageahle,  to  send 
them  to  earn  their  portions,  and  accordingly  they  ranged 
about  the  country  in  a  shameful  manner  till  they  had  got 
enough  to  marry  them  off."  The  ancient  f>eople  of  the  Isth- 
musof  Darian  thought  ** prostitution  was  not  infamous;  noble 
ladies  held  as  a  maxim,  that  it  was  plebeian  to  deny  anything 
asked  of  them  ** — an  idea  like  that  of  the  Ajidamanese, 
among  whom  *^any  woman  who  attempted  to  resist  the 
imirital  privileges  clninied  by  any  raemWr  of  the  tribe  was 
Uahle  to  severe  pimisLment/'  Equally  strange  are 
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tie  marital  aentiuieurs  ilisplayed  by  certaiii  [x^ipk^,  botb 
extant  and  extiDct*  Of  the  Hassanyeh  Arabe,  wlitjse 
marriages  are  for  so  maDj  days  m  the  week,  HBually  fcair^ 
Petheriek  says  that  during  a  preliminary  negotiation  the 
bride^s  mother  protests  agamst  ""  binding:;  her  fJaughter  to  a 
due  obeervanee  of  that  chastity  which  matrimony  ie  expected 
to  command,  for  more  than  two  days  in  the  vvet^k;  '*  and 
there  exists  on  the  part  of  the  men  an  adapted  ^ejitiment. 
The  husband,  allowing  the  wife  to  disregard  all  marital  obli- 
gations during  the  off  days^  even  considers  an  intrigue  with 
gome  other  man  as  a  compliment  to  his  own  taste.  Some  of 
the  Chibcbas  betrayed  a  kindred  feeling.  Not  ftimply  were 
they  indifferent  to  \nrginity  in  their  brides,  but  if  their  brides 
were  virgins  **  thought  them  unfortunate  and  without  luck, 
as  they  had  not  inspired  affection  in  men:  acconlingly  they 
disliked  them  as  miserable  women/^ 

While  lacking  the  ideas  and  feeliags  which  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  sexe^  among  advanced  peoples,  savages  often 
exhibit  ideas  and  feelings  no  lesfi  strong,  but  of  quite 
contrary  characters.  The  Columbian  Indians  hold  that ''  to 
give  away  a  wife  \%'ithout  a  price  is  in  the  highest  degree 
^^  disgraceful  to  her  family;  "  and  by  the  Modocs  of  California 
^H  **  the  children  of  a  wife  w^ho  has  coat  her  husband  nothing 
^^Upe  eonsjdered  no  better  than  bastards,  and  are  treated  by 
^^Hodety  with  contumely."  In  Burtoii*s  /IbeokuiHy  we  read 
^H  that  "  those  familiar  with  modes  of  thought  in  the  East  well 
^  know  tiie  horror  and  loathing  with  which  the  people  general- 
ly look  upon  the  one-wife  system  ^' — M  statement  we  might 
hesitate  to  receive  were  it  not  verified  by  that  of  Livingt^tonc 
eoneeming  the  negro  women  on  the  Zambesi,  who  were 
shocked  on  hearing  that  in  England  a  man  had  only  one 
wife,  and  by  that  of  Bailey,  who  describes  the  diMgngt  of  a 
Kandyan  chief  when  commenting  on  the  monogamy  of  the 
Veddahs, 


^ 


§  28L  Still  more  are  we  shown  that  regular  relations  of 
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the  Bexes  are  results  of  evolutioii^  and  that  the  aentiiiieiits 
upholding  tliem  liave  been  gradually  eatablishedj  on  finding 
hov^  little  regard  is  paid  by  many  uncivilized  and  semi- 
eivilized  peoples  to  those  Imutatious  which  blood- relation- 
shipi  dictate  to  the  civilized. 

Among  savages,  connexions  which  we  condemn  elb  in  the 
highest  degree  criminal,  are  not  infrequent  The  Chippe- 
wayans  ^^  cohabit  occasionally  with  their  own  mothers^  and 
frequently  espouse  their  sisters  and  daughters;  "  and  Langs- 
dorff  asserts  the  like  of  the  Kadiaks,  So,  toOj  among  the 
Karens  of  Tenasserim,  *^  matrimonial  alliances  between 
brother  and  sister,  or  father  and  daughter,  are  not  uncom- 
ion*"  To  these  cases  from  America  and  Asia  may  be  added 
\  caae  from  Africa,  To  keep  the  royal  blood  pure,  the  kings 
of  Cape  Gonzalves  and  Gaboon  are  accustomed  to  m^rry 
^their  grown-up  daugliters,  and  the  queens  marry  the  eldest 
Dna. 

Incest  of  the  Idnd  that  is  a  degree  less  shocking  is  exem- 
plified by  more  numerous  peoples.  Marriage  between 
brother  and  sister  was  not  prohibited  by  the  "  barbarous 
Chechemeeas  "  and  "  the  Panucliese.'*  The  people  of  Call, 
**  married  their  nieces,  and  some  of  the  lords  their  sisters/* 
'^  In  the  diiitricl  of  New  Spain  four  or  five  eases  ...  of  mar- 
riage with  sisters  were  found/'  In  Peru^  the  "  Yncas  from 
the  first  established  it  as  a  very  stringent  law  and  custom  that 
the  heir  to  the  kingdom  should  marry  his  eldest  sister,  legiti- 
mate both  on  the  side  of  the  father  and  the  mother."  So  is 
it  in  Polynesia.  Among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  near  con- 
sanguineous marriages  are  frequent  in  the  royal  family — 
brotliers  and  sisters  sometimes  marrying;  and  among  the 
Malagasy,  '^  the  nearest  of  kin  marry,  even  brother  and 
sister,  if  they  have  not  the  same  mother.''  Nor  do  ancient 
peoples  of  the  old  world  fail  to  furnish  instances.  That 
the  restriction,  prohibiting  marriage  vnth.  a  uterine  sister, 
was  not  observed  in  E^ypt,  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
'*  from  the  sculptures  of  Thebes  "  agr^ing  *^  with  the  a©^ 
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eoimta  of  aucient  Greek  and  Roman  writers  in  proving  tliat 
some  of  the  Ptoiomies  adopted  this  aneient  custom,"  Even 
our  own  Scandinavian  kinsmen  allowed  incest  of  tiuB  kind. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Ynglinga  Saga  that  Niord  took  bis  own 
sLster  in  marriage,  *'  for  that  was  allowed  by  '*  the  Vanalan^l 
law. 

It  may  be  said  that  certaiu  of  these  unions  are  with  half- 
sisters  (Uke  the  union  of  Abraham  and  Sarah) ;  that  such 
occurred  among  the  Canaan ites,  A^rabians,  Egyptians,  Assy- 
rians, Persians;  and  that  they  go  along  with  non-recognition 
of  kinship  Ln  the  male  line.  But  admitting  this  to  be  true 
in  some  of  the  cases,  tliough  clearly  not  in  others^  we  are 
still  shown  how  little  warrant  exists  for  ascribing  to  prinii- 
tive  instinct  the  negations  of  unions  lietween  those  nearly 
related;  for  the  very  words  forbidding  marriage  to  a  half- 
aidter  having  the  same  mother,  though  not  to  one  having 
the  same  father^  clearly  imply  that  the  male  parenthood  is 
habitually  known  though  disregarded. 

As  further  proving  that  sentiments  such  as  those  which 
among  ourselves  restrain  the  sexual  insUncts,  are  not, innate^ 
I  may  add  the  strange  fact  which  Bailey  tells  us  concerning 
the  Veddahs,  Their  custom  ''  sanctions  the  marriage  of  a 
man  witii  his  younger  sister.  To  marry  an  elder  sister  or 
aunt  would,  in  their  estimation,  be  incestuous,  a  connection 
in  every  respect  as  revolting  to  tliem  as  it  would  be  to  us — 
as  much  out  of  the  question  and  inadmissible  as  the  marriage 
with  the  younger  sister  was  proper  and  natural*  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  |)roper  marriage," 


§  282*  While  the  facta  show  us  the  genera]  association 
Wtween  the  nld€^st  forms  of  social  existence  and  the  most 
degraded  relations  of  the  sexes^  they  do  not  show  us  that 
social  progreas  and  progress  towards  a  higher  type  of  family 
life,  are  uniformly  conneetrd*    Various  anomalies  meet  us. 

ITnenduring  unions  charai*terii5e  many  of  the  lowet^t  races; 
and  yet  the  misenible  Veddahs^  lower  than  most  in  their 
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Bailey  writes — ! 
1  have  beard  a 


goeial  state,  form  very  enduring  imioiie. 

**  Divorce  is  unknown  among  them.  *  * 

Veddah  say,  '  Death  alone  separates  husband  and  wife  *  '*  : 

a  trait  in  which  their  Kandyan  neighbourSj  otherwise  supe* 

riorj  differ  from  them  widely, 

Kor  doe6  the  dimintition  of  ineestnous  connexions  preserve 
a  constant  ratio  to  social  evolution.  Thoae  extreme  forms  of 
them  which  we  have  noted  among  some  of  the  most  degraded 
races  of  North  America^  are  paralleled  among  royal  families 
in  African  kingdoms  of  considerable  size;  while  foiTos  of 
them  a  degree  less  repulsive  are  common  to  savage  and  semi- 
civilized. 

Though  that  type  of  family-life  in  which  one  wife  has 
several  husbands  is  said  to  occur  among  some  of  the  lowest 
tribes,  as  the  Fuegians^  yet  it  is  by  no  means  common 
among  the  lowest;  while  we  meet  with  it  among  relatively- 
advanced  peoples,  in  Ceylon,  in  ilalabarj  and  in  Thibet* 
And  the  converse  arrangement,  of  many  wives  to  one  hus- 
band, almost  universally  allowed  and  practised  by  savages, 
not  only  survives  in  semi-civilized  societies  but  has  held  its 
ground  in  societies  <jf  considerably-developed  types,  past  and 
present- 
Neither  are  there  connexions  so  clear  as  might  have  been 
expected,  between  sexual  laxity  and  general  debasement, 
moral  or  social;  and  conversely*  The  relations  between  the 
men  and  women  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  among  the  most 
degraded*  Nevertheless  these  islanders  are  described  by 
Cook  as  "  the  most  peaceful^  inoffensive  people  I  ever  met 
with.  And,  as  t^o  honesty,  they  might  serve  as  a  pattern  to 
the  most  civilized  nation  upon  earth*^*  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  Thlinkeet  men  are  said  to  "  treat  their  wives  and 
children  with  much  affection,"  and  the  women  to  show  **  re- 
serve, modesty,  and  conjugal  fidelity/'  they  are  described 
as  thieviRh,  lyin^,  and  extremely  cruel:  maiming  their  pri- 
aoners  out  of  pure  wantonness  and  killing  their  slaves* 
Similarly,  though  the  Baehapins  (Bechuanas)  are  reprobated 
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as  lamentably  debased,  having  a  universal  dii>regard  to  truth 
and  indiJfferenee  to  murder,  yet  the  wonieu  are  modest  and 
'*  almost  universally  faithful  wives.*'  A  kindred  aaomaly 
meets  us  on  eontrastiug  societies  in  higher  stages.  We  have 
but  to  read  Cook's  account  of  the  Tabirians^  who  were  not 
only  advanced  in  arts  and  social  arrangements,  but  displayed 

be  kindlier  feelings  in  unusual  degrees,  to  be  astoniahed  at 
their  extreme  disregard  of  restraints  on  the  seKual  instincts. 
Conversely,  those  treacherous^  bloodthirsty  cannibals  the 
Pljians,  whose  atrocities  Williams  said  he  dared  not  record, 
are  superior  to  most  in  their  sexual  relations,  Ersklne 
states  of  them  that  *'  female  virtue  may  be  rated  at  a  high 
standard  for  a  barbarous  people*" 

Moreover,  contrary  to  what  we  should  expect,  we  find 
great  sexual  laxity  in  some  directions  joined  with  rigidity  in 
otheps.  Among  the  Koniagae  **  a  young  unmarried  woman 
may  live  uncensmed  in  the  freest  intercourse  with  the  men; 
though,  as  soon  as  she  belongs  to  one  man,  it  is  her  duty  to 
be  true  to  him/'  In  Cumana '*  the  maidens  .  *  .  made  little 
account  of  their  virginity.  The  married  women  •  •  •  lived 
chaste/^  And  Pedro  Pizarro  Ba3r"B  of  the  Peruvians  that 
**  the  wives  of  the  common  people  were  faithful  to  their 
husbands.  .  •  .  Before  their  marriage,  tlieir  fathers  did  not 
care  about  their  being  either  good  or  bad,  nor  was  it  a 
disgrace  with  them  "  to  have  loo^  habits.     Even  of  those 

hibchft  husbands  above  referred  to  as  so  strangely  indif- 
fcreut,  or  less  than  indifferent,  to  feminine  chastity  before 
marriage,  it  is  said  that  **  nevertheless,  they  were  very  eend* 

ive  to  infidelity.*' 

The  evidence,  then,  does  not  allow  us  to  infer,  m  we 
ahould  naturally  have  done,  that  advance  in  the  forms  of  the 
iexual  relations  and  advance  in  social  evolution,  ar©  con- 
stantly and  uniformly  connected. 


I  283.  Nevertheless,  on  contemplating  the  facts  in  their 
mBemhle^  we  see  that  progress  towards  higher  social  types  is 
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joined  with  progress  towards  higher  types  of  domestic  insti- 
tutions. Comparison  of  the  extremes  make  this  unquestitHi- 
able.  The  lowest  groups  of  primitive  men,  without  political 
organization^  are  also  without  anything  worthy  to  be  called 
family  organization :  the  relations  between  the  sezea  and  the 
relations  between  parents  and  offspring  are  scarcely  above 
those  of  brutes.  Contrariwise,  all  civilized  nations,  charac- 
terized by  definite,  coherent,  orderly  social  arrangements,  are 
also  characterized  by  definite,  coherent,  orderly  domestic 
arrangements.  Hence  we  cannot  doubt  that,  spite  of  irr^u- 
larities,  the  developments  of  the  two  are  associated  in  a 
general  way. 

Leaving  here  this  preliminary  survey,  we  have  now  to 
trace,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  successively  higher  forms  of 
family  structure.  We  may  expect  to  find  the  genesis  of  each 
depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  society:  conducive- 
ness  to  social  self-preservation  under  the  conditions  of  the 
case,  being  the  determining  cause.  Setting  out  with  wholly- 
unregulated  relations  ^f  the  sexes,  the  first  customs  estab- 
lished must  have  been  those  wliicli  most  favoured  social 
survival;  not  because  this  was  seen,  but  because  the  societies 
that  had  customs  less  fit,  disappeared. 

But  before  considering  the  several  kinds  of  sexual  rela- 
tions, we  must  consider  a  previous  question — Whence  come 
the  united  persons? — Are  they  of  the  same  tribe  or  of  dif- 
ferent tribes?  or  are  they  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EXOGAMY   AND   ENDOOAMT. 

§  284.  In  his  ingenious  and  interesting  work  on  Primi' 
live  Marriagey*  the  words  "  Exogamy  "  and  "  Endogamy  " 
are  used  by  Mr.  McLennan  to  distinguish  the  two  practices 
of  taking  to  wife  women  belonging  to  other  tribes,  and 
taking  to  wife  women  belonging  to  the  same  tribe.  As 
explained  in  his  preface,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  these 
diverse  customs  by  an  inquiry  into  ^^  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  the  form  of  capture  in  marriage  ceremonies;  " — an  in- 
quiry which  led  him  to  a  general  theory  of  early  sexual 
relations.  The  following  outline  of  his  theory  I  disentangle, 
as  well  as  I  can,  from  statements  that  are  not  altogether 
consistent. 

Scarcity  of  food  led  groups  of  primitiye  men  to  destroy 
female  infants;  because,  ^^  as  braves  and  hunters  were  re^ 
quired  and  valued,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  every  horde 
to  rear,  when  possible,  its  healthy  male  children.  It  would 
be  less  its  interest  to  rear  females,  as  they  would  be  less 
capable  of  self-support,  and  of  contributing,  by  their  exer- 
tions, to  the  common  good."    (p.  165.) 

^fr.  M'Lennan  next  alleges  that  "  the  practice  in  early 
times  of  female  infanticide,"  "  rendering  women  scarce,  led 

•  Primitive  Marriage.  By  John  F.  M*Lennan,  Rdinburgh,  1885 ;  rt- 
published  in  Shidies  in  Ancient  History^  London,  1876.  As  the  editions 
an  alike,  the  references  continue,  as  originaUj  made,  to  the  flist  <mia« 
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at  once  to  polyandry  within  the  tribe,  and  the  capturing  o^ 
women  from  without"    (p.  138,) 

Joined  with  a  re-statement  of  the  causes  we  come  of 
an  inferred  result,  aa  follows:*—**  The  scarcity  of  womeii 
within  the  group  led  to  a  practice  of  stealing  the  womeii 
of  other  groups,  and  in  time  it  came  to  be  considered  im- 
proper, because  it  was  unusual^  for  a  man  to  marry  a  wAtttini 
of  his  own  group."  (p.  289.)  Or,  as  he  says  on  p.  14{^| 
**  usage,  induced  by  necessity,  would  in  time  establish  a 
prejudice  among  the  tribes  observing  it  [exogamy] — a  pre^ 
judice,  strong  as  a  principle  of  religion,  as  every  prejudic 
relating  to  marriage  is  apt  to  be^against  marrying  woi 
of  their  own  stock/* 

To  this  habitual  stealing  of  wives,  and  re-gtealing  of  thei 
as  among  the  Australians  (p.  7G),  he  ascribes  that  doubtfu 
paternity  which  led  to  the  recognition  of  kinship  througi 
females  only.    Though  elsewhere  aJmittitig  a  more  gener 
cause  for  this  primitive  form  of  kinship  (p.  159),  he  rega 
wife-steaUng  as  its  most  certain  caiise:    saying  that  *'Mt^ 
must  have  prevailed  wherever  exogamy  prevailed— exogamy 
and  the  consequent  practice  of  captming  wives.    Certainty 
as  to  fathers  is  impossible  where  mothers  are  stolen  from 
their  first  lords,  and  hable  to  be  re^stoleu  before  the  biith^ 
ofchUdren."    (p.  226.)  IM 

Assuming  the  members  of  each  tribe  which  thus  grew  into 
the  practice  of  wife-stealing,  to  have  been  originally  homo- 
geneona  in  blood,  or  to  have  supposed  themselves  so,  Mr. 
MT^ennan  argues  that  the  introduction  of  wives  who  wer 
foreigners  in  blood,  joined  with  the  rise  of  the  first  dennitis 
conception  of  relationship  (that  between  mother  and  child) 
and  consequent  system  of  kinship  in  the  female  line,  led  t<] 
recognized  heterogeneity  within  the  tribe.  There  came  t€ 
exist  within  the  tribe,  children  regarded  as  belonging  b^ 
blood  to  the  tribes  of  their  mothers.  Hence  arose  anothe 
form  of  exogamy.  The  primitive  requirement  that  a  vrife* 
should  be  stolen  from  another  tribe,  naturally  became  con- 
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founded  with  the  requirement  that  a  wile  should  be  of  the 
blood  of  another  tribe ;  and  hence  girls  bom  within  the  tribe 
from  mothera  belonging  to  other  tribes^  became  eligible  as 
mves-  The  original  exogamy^  carried  out  by  robbing  other 
tribes  of  their  wonien^  gave  place,  in  part,  or  wholly,  to  the 
modified  exogamy  carried  out  by  marrying  from  within  the 
tribe,  women  bearing  family  names  which  implied  that  they 
were  foreign  in  blood. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  higher  forms  of  the  do- 
mestic relations,  Mr,  McLennan  postulates,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  scarcity  of  women  '*  led  at  once  to  polyandry  within 
the  tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women  from  without**^  (p. 
138.)  Describing  and  illustrating  the  different  forms  of 
polyandry^  ending  in  that  highest  form  in  which  the  hus- 
bands are  brothers,  he  points  out  that  at  this  stage  thiTe  arose 
recognition  not  only  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  but  ako  of 
descent  in  the  male  line;  since  the  father's  blood  was  known, 
though  not  the  father. 

Then  through  gradually-establishetl  priority  of  the  elder 
brother,  m  being  the  first  of  the  group  to  marry  and  the 
first  likely  to  have  children,  it  became  an  accepted  fiction 
that  all  the  children  were  his;  '^  the  elder  brother  was  a  sort 
of  paterfamilias ; "  and  "  the  idea  of  fatherhood  "  thus  caused, 
was  a  step  towards  kinship  tlirough  male^,  and  a  "  step  away 
from  kinship  through  females,"    (pp.  243-4.) 

Pointing  out  that  among  some  polyandrous  peoples,  as  the 
Kaudyans,  the  chiefs  have  become  monogami»ta»  Mr.  McLen- 
nan argues  (p.  345)  that  their  example  would  be  followed, 
and  ^*  thus  would  arise  a  practice  of  monogamy  or  of  polyga- 
my/' And  he  thence  traces  the  gem^ii*  uf  the  patriarchal 
form,  the  system  of  agnation,  the  institution  of  caste. 

Though  this  outline  of  Mr,  M*Lennan*s  theory  is  ex- 
pressed, wherever  regard  for  brevity  pennits,  in  his  own 
words,  yet  posfiibly  he  may  tako  exception  to  it;  for,  m  al- 
ready hinted,  there  are  incongniities  in  his  statements,  and 
the  order  in  which  thev  are  placed  is  invalv«*d.    Unqina&ti^u* 
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ablj  maxiy  of  the  phenomena  he  describes  exist.    It  ie  uBde 
niable  that  the  itealing  of  women,  still  habitual  with  sundrj 
low  races,  was  practised  in  past  times  by  races  now  highc 
and  that  the  form  of  capture  in  marriage-ceremonies  prevails 
in  societies  whcjre  no  real  capture  occurs  at  present    It  is  un- 
deniable that  kinship  through  females  is^  among  variona 
primitive  peoples^  the  only  kiniihip  avowedly  recognized ;  and 
that  it  leads  to  descent  of  name,  rank,  and  property  in  the  fe 
male  line*    It  is  undeniable  that  in  many  places  where  wife 
st-ealing  isj  or  has  been,  the  practice,  marriagit  ia  forbidden 
between  those  of  ^e  same  family  name^  who  are  assumed  td 
be  of  the  same  stock.    But  while  admitting  much  of  the  evU 
deuce,  and  while  accepting  some  of  the  inferences,  we  shd 
find  reason  for  doubting  Mr.  M'Lennan's  theory  taken  as 
whole.    Let  us  consider,  first,  the  minor  objectiona. 

§  285.  Sundry  facts  inoonflistent  with  hia  conclusion, 
though  referred  to  by  Mr.  M^Lennan^  he  pasees  over  as  of 
no  weight  He  thinks  there  is  warrant  for  the  l>elief  that 
exogamy  and  wife-capture  have  '*  been  practised  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  among  every  race  of  mankind  "  (p.  138):  thisfl 
stage  being  the  one  now  exemplified  by  sundry  low  races.  ^ 
Kevertheless,  he  admits  that  '^  the  separate  endogamoua 
tribes  are  nearly  as  numerous,  and  they  are  in  some  respects  ■ 
as  rude,  as  the  separate  exogamous  tribes/*  (p.  145.)  Now 
if,  as  he  believes,  exogamy  and  wife-stealing  have  **  been 
practised  at  a  certain  stage  among  every  race  of  mankind  " 
— that  stage  being  the  primitive  one;  and  if^  as  he  seeks 
to  prove,  endogamy  is  a  form  reached  through  a  long  series 
of  social  developments;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
tJie  endogamous  tribes  can  be  as  rude  as  the  exogamous 
ones.  Again,  he  names  the  fact  that  *^  in  some  dis- 

tricts— as  in  the  hills  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  India, 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  bill  ranges  of  Syria — we  find  a 
variety  of  tribes,  proved,  by  physical  chBracteristics  and 
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tlie  afBuilies  of  language^  of  one  and  the  same  origiiial  atock, 
yet  in  this  particular  differiiig  toto  cwlo  from  one  another 
—some  forbidding  marriage  witliin  the  tribe,  and  some  pro- 
scribing marriage  without  it  ^*  (pp.  147-8) :  a  fact  by  no 
means  congruous  with  his  hypothesis* 

Should  Mr*  M'Lennan  reply  that  on  pp,  47-8  he  has  recog- 
nised the  possibility,  or  probability^  Oiat  there  were  tribes 
priraordially  endogamous — should  he  say  that  on  pp,  144-5 
will  be  found  the  admission  that  perhaps  exogamy  and  endo* 
gamy  **  may  be  equally  archaic;  "  the  rejoindtT  is  that  be- 
sides being  inconsistent  with  bis  belief  that  exogamy  has 
**  been  practised  at  a  certain  stage  among  every  race  of  maJi- 
kind/'  this  possibility  is  one  which  be  practically  rejects-  On 
pp*  148-50j  he  sketches  out  a  series  of  changes  by  which 
exogamous  tribes  may  eventually  become  endogamoua;  and 
in  subsequent  i^gee  on  the  **  Growth  of  A^ation/'  and 
**  The  Rise  of  Endogamy/'  he  tacitly  asserts  that  endogamy 
has  tbuB  developed:  if  not  without  exception^  still,  generally. 
Indeedi  the  title  of  one  of  his  chaptei^^ — ''  The  Decay  of 
Exogamy  in  Advancing  Communities/*  clearly  implies  the 
belief  that  exogamy  was  general,  if  not  universal,  with  the 
uncivilized ;  and  that  endogamy  grew  up  along  with  civiliza- 
on.  Thus  the  incongruity  between  the  propositions  quoted 
in  the  last  paragraph^  cannot  be  escaped. 

I  Sundry  other  of  Mr*  M^Lennan's  reasoniogB  conflict  with 
one  another.  Assuming  that  in  the  earliest  state,  tribes  were 
stock-groups  **  organized  on  the  principle  of  exogamy/'  he 
4q>eaks  of  them  as  having  ^'  the  primitive  instinct  of  the 
race  against  marriage  between  members  of  the  same  stot^k  " 
(p*  118),  Yet,  as  shown  above,  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  wife- 
capture  as  caused  by  scarcity  of  women  within  the  tribe, 
and  attributes  to  thii  "  usage  induced  by  necessity  '^  the  pre- 
judice  against  "marrying  women  of  their  own  stock"  More^ 
over,  if,  as  he  says  (and  I  believe  rightly  says)  on  p*  145, 
men  must  originally  have  been  free  of  any  prejudice 
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against  marriage  between  relEtioiis/'  it  seems  inconsiBteiit  to 
allege  that  there  was  a  "  primitxye  instinct  '*  **  against  mar* 

riage  between  members  of  the  same  stock,' 


Again,  while  in  some  places  the  establishment  of  the  exo 
gamous  prejudice  is  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  wife-stealiDgl 
(pp.  53-4  and  p.  136),  it  is  elsewhere  made  the  antecedent  of 
wife^tealing;  interdict  against  marriage  within  tlie  tribe  was 
primordiaL  Now  if  this  laat  is  Mr.  McLennan 's  riew,  I  agree 
wnth  Sir  J.  Lubbock  in  thinJdng  it  untenable.  In  the  earliest 
groups  of  men  there  cannot  have  been  any  established  rules 
about  marriage.  Unions  of  the  sexes  must  have  preceded  ali 
social  laws.  The  rise  of  a  social  law  implies  a  certain  pre- 
ceding continuity  of  social  existence ;  and  this  preceding  con* 
tinuity  of  social  existence  implies  the  reproduction  of  sucoes- 
sive  generations.  Hence  reproduction  entirely  unregulated 
by  interdicts,  must  be  taken  as  initial. 

A^nmingj  however,  that  of  his  two  views  Mr.  M'LeimaQ 
will  abide  by  the  more  tenable  one,  that  wife-stealing  led  to 
exogamy,  let  ns  ask  how  far  he  is  justified  in  alleging  that 
female  infanticide,  and  consequent  scarcity  of  women,  led  to 
wife-atealing.  At  first  sight  it  appears  undeniable  that  de- 
struction of  infant  girls,  if  frequent,  must  have  been  aecom^ 
panied  by  deficiency  of  adult  females;  and  it  seems  strange 
to  caU  in  question  the  legitimacy  of  this  inference.  But 
Mr.  M'Lennan  has  overlooked  a  eoneomitant.  Tribc*a  in  a 
state  of  chronic  hostility  are  constantly  losing  their  adult 
males,  and  the  male  mortality  so  caused  is  often  great. 
Hence  the  killing  many  female  infants  does  not  nece^itate 
lack  of  women :  it  may  merely  prevent  excess.  Excels  must, 
indeed,  be  inevitable  if,  equal  numbers  of  males  and  females  , 
being  reared » some  of  the  males  are  from  time  to  time  slain.  1 
The  assumption  from  whicli  Mr,  M*Lennan's  argument  sets  I 
out,  is,  therefore,  inadmissible. 

How  inadmissible  it  is,  becomes  conspicuotis  on  finding' 
that  where  wife-steaHng  is  now  practised,  it  is  commonly 
associated  with  polvg%iiy.     The  Fuegiatis,  named  by  3 
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M'Leiman  among  wife-stealing  peoples,  are  polygynifitfl- 
According  to  Dove,  the  Tasmanians  were  poljgjnist&,  and 
Uoyd  sajs  that  polygyny  was  universal  among  them;  yet 
the  Tastnanians  were  wif e-stealers.  The  AtBtraliang  furnish 
Mr.  M'Lemian  with  a  typical  instance  of  wife-iatealing  and 
exogamy ;  and  though  Mr.  Oldiield  alleges  scarcity  of  women 
among  them,  yet  other  testimony  k  quite  at  vananee  with 
liis,  Atit^ihell  Bays: — ^^  Most  of  the  men  appeared  to  possess 
two  [females],  the  pair  in  general  consbting  of  a  fat  plump 
gin,  and  one  much  younger;  "  and  according  to  Peltier^ 
named  in  the  la^t  chapter  as  having  lived  seventeen  yearsswith 
the  Macadama  tribe,  the  women  were  "  more  numeroua  than 
the  men^  every  man  having  from  two  to  five  women  in  his 
suite."  The  Dakotahs  are  at  once  wife-stealera  and  polygy- 
nists,  Burton  tells  us  ^  and  the  Bra^liana  similarly  unite  these 
traits.  Writing  of  polyg^Tiy  as  practised  on  the  Orinoco, 
Humboldt  says: — "It  ismo^t  eonsidemblo  among  the  Caribs, 
and  all  tlie  nations  that  have  preserved  the  uustom  of  carry* 
ing  off  young  girls  from  the  neighbouring  tribes/"  How 
then  can  wife-stealing  be  ascribed  to  scarcity  of  women! 
A  converse  incongruity  likewise  militates  against  Mr. 
nnan'a  theorj\  His  position  is  that  female  infanticide, 
**  rendering  women  scarce,  led  at  once  to  polyandry  within 
the  tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women  from  without.'*  But 
polyandry  doe:5  not,  so  far  as  I  see^  distinguish  wife* 
stealing  tribes.  We  do  not  find  it  among  the  abov^named 
Tasmaniana,  Australian^  Dakotahs^  Brazilians:  and  al- 
though it  is  said  to  occur  among  the  Fuegians,  and  character- 
some  of  the  Caribs,  it  is  much  less  marked  than  their 
polvfi^y*  Contrariwise,  though  it  is  not  a  trait  of  ficoples 
who  rob  one  another  of  their  women,  it  is  a  trait  of  certain 
rude  peoples  who  are  habitually  peaceful.  There  is  poly- 
andry among  the  Esquimaux,  who  do  not  even  know  wliat 
war  is.  There  h  polyandry  among  the  Todas,  who  in  no 
way  aggress  upon  their  neigh bnnn*. 

r  minor  difficulties  might  be  dwelt  on.    There  ie  tK^ 
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fact  that  in  nmny  casm  exogamy  and  endogamy  co-eaiist;  §» 
aniong  the  Comancbea,  the  New  ZealanderB,  the  Lepchas,  tb« 
Califomiana,  There  is  the  fact  that  in  sundry  caseg  p  * 
qnd  polyandrj  coexist,  as  among  the  Fuegians^  the- 
the  Esquimaux,  the  Waraus,  the  Hottentote,  the  ancient 
BritoiiB.  There  is  the  fact  that  there  are  some  ex€^iiiiMri> 
iribes  who  have  not  the  fonii  of  capture  in  marriage;  a^  lii* 
Irocjuoi®  and  the  Chippewas,  But  without  dwelling  on  these^ 
I  tuni  to  certain  cardinal  dilBcultie*',  obvioiia  a  priori^  wfaich 
appear  to  me  insuperable* 

286,  Setting  out  with  primitive  homogeneous  groiips, 
Mr.  M*Lennan  contenda  that  the  scarcity  of  women  cau^ 
by  destruction  of  female  infants^  compelled  wife-stealing; 
and  he  tbinks  that  this  happened  ''  at  a  certain  stage  among 
every  race  of  mankind  ■'  (p.  138).  The  implication  i^,  there- 
fore, that  a  number  of  adjacent  tribes,  usually  belonging  to 
the  same  variety  of  man  in  the  aame  stage  of  progress,  wai 
simultaneously  thus  led  to  rob  one  another.  But  immedia 
ly  we  think  of  wife-stealing  ns  a  practice  not  of  one  tribo' 
only  but  of  many  tribeB  forming  a  cluster,  there  presents  it- 
self the  question — How  was  the  scarcity  of  wives  thus  reme- 
died? If  each  tribe  had  fewer  women  than  meii^  how  could 
the  tribes  get  wived  by  taking  one  another's  women?  Thel 
scarcity  remained  the  same:  what  one  tribe  got  another  lost. 
Supp<^iug  there  is  a  chronic  deficiency  of  women  an<t  tho 
tribes  rob  one  another  equally,  the  result  must  be  decreasing 
population  in  all  the  tribes.  If  some,  robbing  otherg  in  ex- 
cess, get  enough  wives,  and  leave  certain  of  the  rest  with 
very  few,  these  must  tend  towards  extinction.  And  if  the 
surviving  tribes  carry  on  the  process,  there  appears  no  limit 
until  the  strongest  tribe,  continuing  to  supply  itself  with 
women  from  the  less  strong,  finally  alone  survives  and  has  no 
tribes  to  rob. 

Should  it  be  replied  that  female  infanticide  is  usually  not 
carried  io  far  as  to  make  the  aggregate  number  of  wives 
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insufficient  to  maintain  the  population  of  all  the  tribes  tak^n 
together — ^should  it  be  said  that  only  exceptional  tribeis  rear 
ho  few  women  as  not  to  have  mothers  enough  to  produce  the 
next  generation;  then  we  are  met  by  a  still  greater  diffi- 
€11  It  J,  If  in  each  of  the  exogamous  tribes  forming  the 
sUppo^d  cluster,  the  men  are  forbidden  to  marry  women  of 
their  own  tribe,  and  must  steal  women  from  other  tribes; 
the  implication  m  that  each  tribe  knowingly  rean?  wives  for 
neibhbouring  tribes,  but  not  for  itself.  Though  each  tribe 
kills  many  of  its  female  infants  that  it  may  not  be  at  the  cost 
of  rearing  them  for  ita  own  benefit j  yet  it  deliberately  reaiB 
the  remainder  for  the  benefit  of  iU  enemies.  Surely  this  is 
an  inadmissible  supposition*  Where  the  interdict  against 
manuring  women  within  the  tribe  is  peremptDry^  the  preser^ 
vation  of  girls  must  be  useless — worse  than  usele^,  indeed^ 
since  adjacent  hostile  tribes^  to  whom  they  must  go  as  wives, 
will  thereby  be  strengthened.  And  as  all  the  tribes,  li\*ing 
under  liie  interdicts^  will  have  like  motives,  they  will  all  of 
them  cease  to  rear  female  infants. 

Manifestly,  then,  exogamy  in  its  original  fonn,  can  never 
been  anything  like  absolute  among  thf*  triU*s  forming  a 
er;  but  can  have  been  the  law  in  some  of  them  only* 

I  287.  In  his  concluding  chapter,  Mr,  MTennan  says  that 
**  on  the  whole^  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the 
origin  of  eicogmmy^  appears  the  only  one  which  will  bear 
examination.'^  (p»  289.)  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  set- 
ting out  with  the  postulate  laid  down  by  him^  that  primitive 
groups  of  men  are  habitually  hostile,  we  may,  on  asking  what 
are  the  concomitants  of  war^  be  led  to  a  different  theory, 
open  (o  none  of  the  objections  above  raised. 

In  all  time.8  and  places,  among  savage  and  civiliged^ 
irietory  is  followed  by  pillage.  Whatever  portable  thin^  of 
worth  the  conquerors  find,  they  take.  The  enemtei*  of  the 
Fiiegians  plunder  them  of  their  dogs  and  urms;  jiastoral 
tribes  in  Africa  have  their  cattle  driven  away  by  ^vi\»Ti«^ 
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marauders;  and  peoples  more  advancad  are  robbed  of  Un 
uionej^  omameotSy  and  all  valuable  things  that  are  not  I 
heaYjr*    The  taking  of  women  is  but  a  part  of  this  process 
spoiling  the  vanquished.     Women  are  prized  as  wive^, 
eoncubinesj  as  drndgeg;   and^  the  men  ha\ing  been  killer 
the  women  are  carried  off  along  with  other  moyeabli 
Everywhere  among  the  uncivilized  we  find  this-    "  In  Samotj' 
in  dividing  the  spoil  of  a  conquered  people,  the  women  were 
not  killed,  but  taken  as  wivea.'^    On  an  Auatralian  being  tol 
tliat  certain  travellers  had  shot  some  natives  of  another  tribe^ 
his  only  remark  was: — "  Stupid  whitefellowa!  why  did  you 
not  bring  away  the  gins?  "    And  P.  Martyr  Anglerius  says 
that  among  the  cannibal  Caribe  in  his  day,  *'  to  eat  woim 
was  considered  unlawful.  ,  .  .  Those  who  were  capturn 
young  were  kept  for  breeding,  as  we  keep  fowl,  etc/'    Earl' 
legends  of  the  semi-eivilized  show  us  the  same  thing; 
in  the  Iliad,  where  we  read  that  the  Greeka  plundered  " 
sacred  city  of  Eetion/*  and  that  part  of  the  Bpoib  "  they 
divided  among  thefuselves  "  were  the  women.      And  there 
need  no  examples  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  later  and  more 
civilized  tim^,  sueeesees  in  battle  have  been  followed  by 
transactions  allied  in  character,  if  not  the  same  in  form. 
Clearly,  from  the  beginning  down  to  comparatively  late 
Btagesj  women-stealing  has  been  an  incident  of  suooeeaf  ul  war. 

01>serve,  next,  that  the  spoils  of  conquest,  some  of  the 
prized  for  themselves,  are  some  of  them  prized  as  trophie: 
Proofs  of  prowess  are  above  all  things  treasured  by  th» 
savage.  He  brings  baek  Ids  enemy*s  scalp,  like  the  Noi 
American  Indian.  He  dries  and  preserves  his  enemy's  hea* 
like  the  New  Zealander,  He  fringes  his  robe  with  locks  oi 
hair  cut  from  his  slain  foe.  Among  other  signs  of  succeggi  i 
battle  is  the  return  with  a  woman  of  the  vanquished  tri 
Beyond  her  intrinsic  value  she  has  an  extrinsic  value.  Lil 
a  native  wife  she  serv^es  ae  a  slave;  bat  unlike  a  nativa  wifi 
she  serves  also  as  a  trophy.  As,  then,  among  sa 
Warriors  are  the  honoured  members  of  tlie  tribe — ^as. 
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warriorSj  the  most  honoured  are  those  whose  bravety  is  best 
shown  by  achievements;  the  possession  of  a  wife  taken  in 
war  beeomcs  a  badge  of  social  diBtinetioii,  Hence  uiembers 
of  the  tribe  thus  married  to  foreign  women >  are  held  to  be 
more  honourably  married  than  thoee  married  to  native 
women.    What  must  re^sult? 

In  a  tribe  not  habitually  at  war,  or  not  habitually  suc!- 
eessful  in  war,  no  decided  effect  is  likely  to  be  produced 
on  tie  marriage  customs*  If  the  great  majority  of  tJie  men 
have  native  wives,  the  presence  of  a  few  whose  superiority  is 
ehown  by  having  foreign  wivea,  will  fail  to  c;hange  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  native  wives:  the  majority  will  keep  one 
another  in  countenance.  But  if  the  trilie,  l>ecoming  sue- 
eessful  in  war^  rolie  adjacent  tribes  of  their  women  more 
frequently^  there  will  grow  up  the  idea  that  the  now-con- 
siderable clasa  having  foreign  wives  form  the  honourable 
clasS|  and  that  thoee  who  have  not  proved  their  bravery  by 
bringing  back  these  living  trophies  are  dishonourable:  non- 
poBsesaion  of  a  foreign  mfe  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  cowardice*  An  increasing  ambition  to  get  foreign 
wives  will  therefore  arise;  and  as  the  number  of  those  who 
are  without  them  decreases,  the  brand  of  disgrace  attaching 
to  them  will  grow  more  decided ;  until,  in  the  most  warlike 
tribeSj  it  becomes  an  imperative  requirement  that  a  wife  shall 
be  obtained  from  another  tribe — if  not  in  open  war,  then  by 

ivate  abduction. 

A  few  facts  showing  that  by  savages  proofs  of  courage  are 
often  required  as  qualifications  for  marriage^  will  carry  home 
this  conclusion,  Hemdon  tells  us  that  among  the  Mahues,  a 
man  caonot  take  a  wife  until  he  has  submitted  to  severe 
torture.  Bates,  speaking  of  the  Passfe  on  the  Upper 
Amazons,  says  that  formerly  "  the  young  men  earned  their 
brides  by  valiant  deeds  in  war,"  Before  he  h  allowed  to 
marry,  a  younj?  T>rak  must  prove  his  bravery-  by  bringing 
back  the  head  of  an  enemy.  When  the  Apachcf?  warriom 
lt*tum  nnsuc^esssful,  **  the  women  turn  away  from  thewk^^ 
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assured  mdilTerence  and  contempt.  They  are  upbraided 
cowardsj  or  for  want  of  skill  and  tact^  and  aT&  told  that  stici 
men  should  not  have  wives."  That  among  other  results  of 
sentioaents  thus  exemplified,  abduction  of  women  will  be 
one,  is  obvious;  for  a  man  who,  denied  a  wife  till  he  has 
proved  his  courage,  steals  one,  satisfies  his  want  and  achieves 
reputation  at  the  same  time.  K,  ae  we  see,  the  test  of 
deserving  a  wife  is  in  some  cases  obtainjnent  of  a  trophy, 
what  more  natural  than  that  the  trophy  should  often  be  the 
stolen  wife  herself?  What  more  natural  than  that  where 
many  warriors  of  the  tribe  are  distinguished  by  stolen  wiTe% 
the  stealing  of  a  wife  should  become  the  required  proof  of 
fitnesa  to  have  one?  Hence  would  follow  a  peremptory  la^ 
of  exogamy. 

In  so  far  as  it  implies  that  usage  grows  into  law,  t\ 
interpretation  agrees  with  that  of  Mr,  M'Lennan,     It  d. 
notj  however,  like  hb,  assume  either  that  this  usage  origin- 
ated in  a  primordial  instinct,   or  that  it  resulted   &om 
scarcity  of  women  caused  by  infanticide.    Moreover,  tmUke 
Mr.  M^Lennan^s,  the  explanation  eo  reached  ib  consistent     i 
with  the  fact  that  exogamy  and  endogamy  in  many  caaes  co^l 
exist;  and  with  the  fact  that  exogamy  often  co-existB  with^W 
polygyny.    Further,  it  does  not  involve  us  in  the  difficulty 
raised  by  supposing  a  peremptory  law  of  exogamy  to  be 
obeyed  througliout  a  cluster  of  tribes. 
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§  288.  But  can  the  great  prevalence  of  tiie  form  of  cap- 
ture in  marriage  eeremonics  he  thus  accounted  for?  Mr. 
M'l^nnan  believes  that  wherever,  this  form  is  now  found, 
complete  exogamy  once  prevailed,  Exaniination  will,  I 
think,  show  that  the  impUeation  is  not  necea^^ary'.  There 
an*  several  ways  in  which  the  form  of  capture  arises;  or^^ 
rather,  let  ns  say,  it  has  several  conspiring  causes.  ^M 

If^  m  we  have  seen,  there  atill  exist  rude  tribes  in  which 
men  fight  for  posssession  of  women,  the  taking  f>ossession  of  a 
woman  naturally  corner  as  a  sequence  to  an  act  of  capture. 
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lonopoly  which  coiistitutes  her  a  wife  in  the  only 
mi^  Inown  bj  the  primitive  man^  is  a  result  of  auceessful 
violence.  Thus  tlie  form  may  originate  from  actual  capture 
within  the  tribe,  instead  of  originating  from  actual  capture 
without  it. 

Beyond  that  resistance  to  a  man's  seizure  of  a  woman, 
apt  to  be  made  by  other  men  within  the  tribe,  there  is  the 
resistance  of  the  woman  herself.  Sir  John  Lubbock  holds 
that  coyness  \b  not  an  adequate  cause  for  the  establish' 
ment  of  the  form  of  capture;  and  it  may  be  tliat,  taken 
alone,  it  does  not  suffice  to  account  for  everything.  But 
there  are  reasons  for  thinking  it  an  important  factor-  Grants 
says  concerning  the  Esquimaux,  that  when  a  damsel  is  asked 
in  marriage,  she — 

<<  direct]  J  faUfl  into  the  greatest  app&reiit  coQBtematioiif  and  runi  out 
of  doors  tearing  her  bunch  of  hair;  for  edngle  women  always  afif!Ct  the 
atmost  bashfulnttag  and  aversion  to  any  proposal  of  marriage,  lest  tbey 
ahould  \om  their  reputation  for  modesty/* 
Like  behaviour  is  shown  by  Bushmen  girls.    When — 
**&  girl  has  grown  up  to  womanhood  without  haTiog  preTioufly  been 
betrothed^  her  lo^er  must  gain  her  own  approbation,  as  well  m  that  of 
the  parents;  and  on  this  occasion  his  attentions  are  received  with  an 
aifecUtion  of  great  alarm  and  disineliniition  on  her  part,  and  with 
iiome  HquabbUng  on  the  part  of  her  fri^^nds/* 
Again,  among  the  Siiiai  jVrabs,  myf,  Burckhanlt,  a  bride*— 
**  defends  herself  with  stones,  and  often  inflicta  wounds  on  the  young 
men,  even  though  she  does  not  dislike  the  lover;  for,  according  to 
cuiitomt  the  nsore  she  straggles,  bites,  kicks,  cries,  aod  strikes,  the  more 
ahe  is  applauded  ever  after  by  her  own  rompanions,"  ^  ,  .  During 
the  prooe&^ion  to  the  husband^s  eamp,   **  decency  nbllgca  her  to  oj 
and  sob  most  bitterly. -' 

Of  the  Miizoe,  Piedrahita  narrates  that  after  agreement  with 
the  parenti*  was  taade— 

**  the  bridegroom  came  to  see  the  bride,  and  stayed  three  days  atre«a* 
ing  her,  while  she  replied  by  beating  him  with  her  fists  and  with  §tick«. 
After  these  three  days  ahe  ^ot  tamer,  and  cooked  his  meals/* 
In  these  cmaefl^  then,  eoynces,  either  real  or  affected  for  repu- 
tation's mkOf  causes  resistance  of  the  woman  hereelf .     \ys. 
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Other  cases  there  k  joined  with  this  the  resistance  of  her  fe- 
male friends.  We  read  of  the  Siimatran  women  that  the 
bride  and  the  old  matmns  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  pre- 
vent  (or  appear  to  preveot)  the  bridegroom  from  obt^iiuing 
his  bride*  On  the  oeL^aaion  of  a  marriage  among  the  ila- 
pnches  "  the  women  spring  up  en  mussey  and  arming  them- 
selves with  clnb«j  stones^  and  missiles  of  all  kinds^  rmk  to 
the  defence  of  the  distressed  maiden*  *  ,  *  It  is  a  point  of 
honour  with  the  bride  to  resist  and  struggle^  however  willing 
she  may  be/'  And  once  more,  when  a  Kamsehadale  "  bride* 
groom  obtains  the  liberty  of  seizing  his  bride,  he  seeks  everj^ 
opportunity  of  6nding  her  alone,  or  in  company  of  a  few 
people,  for  during  this  time  all  the  women  in  the  vUlage 
are  obhged  to  protect  her," 

Here  we  have  proof  that  one  origin  of  the  form  of  capture 
is  feminine  opposition — primarily  of  the  woman  herself, 
and  secondarily  of  female  friends  who  sympathize  with  her. 
Though  the  manners  of  the  inferior  races  do  not  imply  much 
coyness,  yet  \ve  cannot  suppose  eoyneas  to  be  wholly  absent. 
Hence  that  amount  of  it  which  exists,  joined  with  that 
further  amount  simulated,  will  make  resistance,  and  conse- 
quently an  effort  to  capture,  natural  phenomena.  Moreover, 
since  a  savage  makes  his  wife  a  slave^  and  treats  her  brutally, 
she  has  an  additional  motive  for  resistance. 

Nor  does  forcible  opposition  proceed  only  from  the  girl 
and  her  female  friends:  the  male  members  of  her  family 
also  are  likely  to  be  opponents,  A  woman  is  of  value  not 
only  as  a  wife,  but  also  as  a  daughter;  and  up  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  stagea  of  social  progress,  we  find  a  tacit 
or  avowed  claim  to  her  services  by  her  father.  It  is  so  even 
with  the  degraded  Fuegians:  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of 
service  rendered,  has  to  be  given  for  her  by  the  youth^  ^^  such 
as  helping  to  make  a  eanoe,^*  It  is  so  wdth  savages  of  more 
advanced  types  all  over  the  world:  there  is  either  the  like 
giving  of  stipulated  work,  or  tlie  ^vnng  of  a  price.  And  we 
tkave  eindence  that  it  was  origiualiy  so  among  ourselves:   in 
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$Xk  action  for  seduction  the  deprivation  of  a  daughter's 
ti^rvices  is  tJae  injury  alleged.  Hence  it  is  inferable  that  in 
the  rudest  statesj  where  claimSj  parental  or  other,  are  but 
little  regarded,  the  taking  away  of  a  daughter  becomes  the 
occasion  of  a  fight.  Facts  support  this  conclusion.  Of  the 
Mapuches,  Sniith  saja  that  when  there  is  opposition  of  the 
parentBj  *'  the  neighbours  are  immediataly  gummoned  by 
blowing  the  hom^  and  chase  is  given/*  Among  the  Gaudors, 
a  tribe  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  bride- 
groom must  run  away  with  his  brides  although  he  thereby  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  ven^aBee  of  her  parents,  who,  if  they 
find  him  within  three  da^'s.p  can  lawfully  put  him  to  death. 

I A  custom  with  the  Gonds  is  that  ^"^  a  suitor  usually  tiarries 
off  the  girl  that  is  refused  to  him  by  the  parents/*  Thus  we 
find  a  further  natural  cause  for  the  practice  of  capture — a 
eauad  which  mu^  have  been  common  before  social  usages 
were  well  cstabliaiied.  Indeed,  on  reading  that  among  iie 
Mapuche^  the  man  sometimes  '^  lays  violent  hands  upon  the 
damsel,  and  carries  her  off/'  and  that  ^-  in  all  such  cases  the 

I  usual  equivalent  is  afterwards  paid  to  the  girl-a  father,"  we 

'  may  suspect  that  abduction,  spite  of  parents,  was  tiie  primary 
form ;  that  there  came  next  ttie  making  of  eompensatian  to 
escape  vengeance ;  that  this  grew  into  the  making  of  presents 
liefrirehand;  and  that  so  resulted  eventually  the  system  of 
purchase. 

I  If  J  then,  within  a  tribe  there  are  three  sources  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  appropriation  of  a  woman  by  a  man,  it  cannot  be 
held  that  the  form  of  capture  is  inexplicable  unless  we  as- 

►  eume  the  abduction  of  women  from  other  tribes. 

But  even  supposing  it  to  have  originated  as  Mr.  McLennan 

.thinks^  its  survival  as  a  marriage-ceremony  would  not  prove 

ftexogamj  to  have  been  the  law.  In  a  tribe  containing  many 
warriors  who  had  wive®  taken  from  enemie»>,  and  who,  as 
having  captured  their  wives,  were  regartled  as  morp  honour- 
ably marrieti  than  the  rest,  there  would  nmilt  an  ambition, 
if  not  to  capture  a  wife,  still  to  seem  to  capture  a  wife.    Isk 
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every  society  the  itiferior  ape  the  superior;  and  customB 
thus  spread  amotig  classes  the  ancestors  of  which  did  not 
follow  theoL  The  antique-looking  portraits  that  decorate 
a  modem  large  houae^  by  no  meane  demonstrate  the  dis- 
tingnisbed  lineage  of  the  owner;  but  often  falsely  suggest 
a  distinguiBhed  lineage*  The  coat  of  arms  a  wealthy  man 
bearg^  does  not  neceasarilj  imply  descent  from  men  who 
once  had  their  shields  and  flags  covered  by  such  marks  of 
identity*  The  plumes  on  a  hearse,  do  not  prove  that  the 
dead  occupant  had  forefathers  who  wore  knightly  decora- 
tions* And  similarly,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  members 
of  tribes  who  go  through  the  form  of  capturing  their  wives  at 
marriage,  are  descendants  of  men  who  in  earlier  days  actually 
captured  their  wives.  Mr.  M'Lennan  himself  points  out 
that,  among  sundry  ancient  peopleSj  captured  wiv^  were  per- 
mitted to  the  military  class,  though  not  to  other  classes.  1£ 
we  suppose  a  society  formed  of  a  ruling  group  of  warriors, 
originally  the  conquerors,  who  practised  wife-capture^  and 
their  aubjecta  who  could  not  practise  it;  and  if  we  ask  what 
would  happen  when  such  a  society  fell  into  more  peaceful 
relations  with  adjacent  like  societies,  and  obtained  wives 
from  them  no  longer  by  force,  but  by  purchase  or  other 
friendly  arrangement;  we  may  see  thatj  in  the  iirst  place, 
the  fonn  of  capture  would  replace  the  actuality  of  capture  in 
the  marriages  of  the  dominant  class;  for,  as  Mr.  M'Lennan 
contends^  adherence  to  ancestral  usage  would  necessitate 
tlie  simulation  of  capture  after  actual  capture  had  ceased. 
And  when,  in  the  dominant  class,  wife-capture  had  thus 
passed  mtjo  a  form,  it  would  he  imitated  by  the  subject  class 
as  lieing  the  most  honourable  form.  Such  among  the  inferior  . 
as  had  risen  to  superior  soi-ial  positions  would  fir^t  adopt  it;  ^M 
and  they  would  gradually  be  followed  by  those  below  them.  ^^ 
So  that,  even  were  there  none  of  the  other  probable  origins 
named  above,  a  surviving  fonn  of  capture  in  any  society 
would  not  show  that  society  to  have  been  exogamousj 
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would  merely  show  that  wife-capture  was  ia  early  times 
practiaed  by  its  leading  men. 

§  289.  And  nowj  pitrsuijig  the  argument,  let  iia  see 
whether  esogamy  and  endogamy  are  not  simultaJieoualy  ac-^ 
counted  for  as  correlative  results  of  the  same  differentiating  1 
proeese-  Setting  out  with  a  state  in  which  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  were  indefinite,  variable,  and  determined  by  the 
passions  and  circumstances  of  the  occasion,  we  have  to  ex- 
plain how  exogamy  and  endogamy  became  establiahed,  the 
one  here,  the  other  there,  as  consequences  of  surrounding 
conditions.  The  efficient  conditions  were  the  relations  to 
other  tribes,  now  peaceful  but  usually  hostile,  some  of  them 
strong  and  some  of  them  weak. 

Necessarily,  a  primitive  group  habitually  at  peace  with 
neighbouring  groups,  must  be  endogamous;  for  the  taking 
of  women  from  another  tribe  is  Bither  a  sequence  of  open 
war^  or  is  an  act  of  private  war  which  brings  on  open  war. 
Pure  endogamy,  however,  resulting  in  this  manner^  is  pro- 
bably rare;  aince  tlie  hostility  of  tribes  is  almogt  nniversah 
But  endogamy  is  likely  to  characterize  not  peaceful  grouiis 
alone^  but  also  groups  habitually  worsted  in  war,  Au 
oi^*agional  abductt'd  woman  taken  in  reprisal^  will  not  sufflee 
to  establish  in  a  weak  tribe  any  precedent  for  wife^?apture; 
but,  contrariwise,  a  member  of  such  a  tribe  who  curries  off 
a  woman,  and  so  provokes  the  vengeance  of  a  stronger  tribe 
roblx'd»  is  likely  to  meet  with  genera!  reprobation.*  Hence 
marrying  within  the  trilje  will  not  only  be  habltuaU  but 

•  After  the  abore  sentence  WM  written,  f  came,  by  ft  bappy  c«oinGi(lenc«^  , 
upon  A  verifying^  tnet,  in  Lift  in  the  Southem  Mt^,  by  the  Re»,  W.  W* 
GfU  (p.  1%  A  mark  belotiKirif  to  cm©  of  tbe  trlbe«  in  Maiigaia  sIoIp  food 
frfitn  an  adjm^nl  tribe.  This  siljaeent  tribe  arengied  it^lf  by  dentmying 
the  hmisest,  fttc.»  of  thi^  thief?  tritK*.  Thereupon  the  thief s  tribe*  anRTf 
b«4<iius<^  of  the  mf^chief  lhii3  bMriiijht  on  them,  kiUed  thia  thief,  Tf  this 
hiippenetl  with  a  stealer  nf  fiH>d.  )*till  mom  woiili}  it  happn  with  a  ftfialef  ^ 
of  woman*  when  the  tHbe  ribbed  waa  the  miipe  powerful* 
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there  will  arise  a  prejudicej  and  eventiiaUy  a  law,  againstj 
taking  wives  from  other  tribes:  the  neede  of  self-preserva 
tion  will  make  the  tribe  endogamous.     This  iuterpretatiottl 
harmoni^e^  with  the  factj  admitted  by  Mr*  McLennan,  that 
the  endogamoue  tribes  are  as  numeroiis  as  the  e;sogamoii6; 
and  also  with  the  fact  he  admitB,  that  in  sundry  cases  the ' 
tribes  forming  a  cluat^Tj  allied  by  blood  and  language,  are  ^ 
some  of  them  exogamous  and  mme  endogamous. 

It  IB  to  be  inferred  that  among  tribes  not  diffeiing  much] 
in  strength,  there  will  be  continual  aggressions  and  reprisabi 
often  accompanied  by  abductions  of  women.   No  one  of  them 
will  be  able  to  supply  itself  with  wives  entirely  at  the  ex-i 
pense  of  adjacent  tribes;  and  hence,  in  each  of  them,  there | 
will  be  both  native  wives  and  wives  taken  from  other  tribes: 
there  will  be  both  exogamy  and  endogamy.   Stealing  of  wives  j 
will  not  be  reprobated,  because  the  tribes*  robbed  are  not  too ' 
strong  to  be  defied;  and  it  will  not  be  insisted  on,  because 
the  men  who  have  stolen  wives  vrill  not  be  nimaerous  enough 
to  determine  the  average  opinion.  If,  however,  in 

a  cluster  of  tribes  one  gains  predominance  by  frequent  sue* 
cesses  in  war — if  the  men  in  it  who  have  stolen  wives  form  ^| 
the  larger  number^ — if  possession  of  a  stolen  wife  becomes  a  ^^ 
mark  of  that  bravery  without  which  a  man  is  not  worthy  of 
a  wife*  then  the  discreditableness  of  marrying  within  the 
tribe,  growing  into  disgracef  ulness,  \vill  end  in  a  peremptory 
requirement  to  get  a  wife  from  another  tribe — if  not  in  open 
war^  then  by  private  theft;  the  tribe  will  beoome  exoga- 
moua.  A  sequence  may  be  traced*    The  exogaraous 

tribe  thus  arising,  and  growing  while  it  causes  adjacent 
tribes  to  dwindle  by  robbing  them,  wOl  presently  divide; 
and  its  sections,  usurping  the  habitats  of  adjacent  tribes,  will 
carry  with  them  the  established  exogamous  habit.  \VTien, 
presently  becoming  hostile,  these  diverging  sub-tribes  begin 
to  rob  another  of  women,  there  will  arise  conditions  con- 
ducive to  that  internal  e^cogamy  which  Mr.  J^Lennan  sup- 
poaes,  rightly  I  think,  to  replace  external  exogamy.    For 
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unless  we  asgume  that  in  a  cluster  of  tribes,  eaeh  undertakes 
to  rear  women  for  adjacent  tribes  to  steal,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  exogamous  requirement  will  be  met  in  a  qualified 
manner.  Wives  born  within  tlie  tribe  but  foreign  by  blood| 
will,  under  prassure  of  the  difficultyj  be  considered  allowable 
instead  of  actually  stolen  wivea.  And  thus.  Indeed,  that  kin- 
ehip  in  the  female  line  which  primitive  irregularity^  in  the 
relations  of  the  s^xes  originates,  will  become  established^ 
even  though  male  (mrenthood  is  known ;  s^ince  thb  interpre- 
tation of  kinship  will  make  possible  the  conformity  to  a  l^w 
of  cminubium  that  could  not  otherwise  be  obeyed. 


§  290i  Nothing  of  much  importance  is  to  be  said  respect- 
ing exogamy  and  endogamy  in  their  lieajrings  on  social  life, 

Kxogamj  in  its  primitive  form  is  clearly  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  lowest  barbarism ;  and  it  decreases  as  the  hostility 
of  societiGfi  bt>come.s  les«  constant,  and  the  uaig^es  of  war  miti- 
gated. That  the  implied  crossing  of  tribal  stocks^  where  these 
tribal  stocks  are  very  small,  may  be  advantageous,  physiologi- 
cally ^  is  true;  and  exogamy  may  so  secure  a  benefit  which  at 
a  later  stage  h  secured  by  the  mingling  of  conquering  and 
conquered  tribes;  though  none  who  bear  in  mind  the  though  t- 
H  lessness  of  savages  and  the  utter  ignorance  of  natural  causa- 
tion even  in  its  simple  forms^  will  suppose  such  a  benefit  to 
have  been  contemplated.  But  the  exogamous  custom  as  at 
first  establishedj  implies  an  extremely  abject  condition  of 
women;  a  bnitiil  treatment  of  them;  an  entire  absence  of 
the  higher  sentiments  that  accompany  the  relations  of  the 

I  sexes.  Associated  with  the  lowest  type  of  political  life,  it  h 
also  associated  with  the  lowest  type  of  domestic  life. 
Kvidently  endogamy,  which  at  the  outsi?t  must  have  cha- 
racterized the  more  peaceful  groups,  and  whicli  has  prevailed 
as  so<!ieties  have  become  less  hostile,  is  a  concomitant  of  the 
higher  forms  of  the  family. 


[The  above  chapter,  written  before  th©  middle  of  8e^ 
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tember,  1876,  I  kept  standing  in  type  for  several  weeks: 
being  deterred  from  printing  by  the  annonnoement  that  a 
second  edition  of  Mr.  M'Lennan's  work  was  coming  out, 
and  by  the  thought  that  perhaps  amendments  contained  in 
it  might  entail  modifications  of  my  criticisms.  In  the  preface 
to  this  new  edition  he  said: — 

"Though  I  am  again  free  to  resume  the  studies  necessaiy  for  its 
reviaion,  it  is  uncertain  whether  I  could  soon  revise  it  in  a  aatiafactoty 
manner — so  that  I  am  without  an  answer  to  representations  made  to 
me,  that  it  is  better  it  should  be  made  aooessible  to  students  with  its 
imperfections  than  that  it  should  remain  inaccessible  to  them.  I  have 
done  this  the  more  readily  that,  on  the  whole,  I  still  adhere  to  the  con- 
clusions I  had  arrived  at  more  than  eleven  years  ago,  on  the  yariovis 
matters  which  are  discussed  in  '  Primitive  Marriage.' " 

I  therefore  sent  the  foregoing  pages  to  press  unaltered. 
The  quotations  are,  as  mentioned  before,  from  the  first 
edition,  the  paging  of  which  does  not  correspond  with  that  of 
the  second.] 
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§  291.  Already^  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Primitive  Eela- 
tions  of  the  Sexes/'  ill Uf^t rations  have  been  given  at  the  in- 
detiniteness  and  ineonstancj  of  the  connexions  between  men 
and  women  in  low  societies.  The  wills  of  the  stronger^  un- 
checked  by  political  restraintsj  ungiijdecl  bj  moral  senti- 
ments, determine  all  behaviour.  Forcibly  taking  wtinien 
from  one  another^  men  recognize  no  tie  lietweeji  the  sexe^ 
save  that  which  might  establishes  and  liking  maintainB.  To 
the  instances  there  given  others  may  be  added^  showing  that 
at  firstj  marriage^  as  we  understand  it,  hardly  exists. 

Poole  says  of  the  Haidahs  that  the  women  "cohabit  almost 
promiscniously  with  their  own  tribe,  though  rarely  with  other 
tribes/'  The  Hill-tribes  of  the  Piney  Hillsy  Madura  dis- 
trict, have  very  few  restrietiona  on  promiscuous  intercourse. 
Captain  Harknese  writes:—"  They  [two  Erulars  of  the  Neil- 
gheiry  Hills]  informed  lis  that  the  Erulars  have  no  marriagt* 
contract,  the  sexes  cohabiting  almost  indiserinainately;  the 
option  of  remaining  in  union  or  of  separating  resting  princi 
pally  with  the  female."  Of  another  Indian  people,  the  Tee- 
huiB,  it  is  said  that  they  ''  live  together  almost  indiBerimi- 
nately  in  large  communities,  and  even  when  two  people  are 
,  regarded  as  married  the  tie  is  but  nominal/'  And  according 
j  ta  a  Brahmin  sepoy  who  lived  more  than  a  year  with  the 
Andamaneae,  promiscuity  is  so  far  sanctioned  am<ixv%  ^Xv'^xsx  j 
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bj  public  opinioD,  that  a  nian  who  is  refused  bj  an  unmar- 
ried woman  ''  eonmders  bimBelf  insulted/*  and  sometimies 
takes  summary  vengeance. 

As  shown  by  inBtances  before  giveny  this  state  of  things 
in  mail  J  low  tribes  very  little  qualified  by  sucb  form 
union  as  stands  iov  marriage;  which  sometimes  has  not  evi 
a  name.    Temporary  fancies  determine  tJie  connexioiiB 
mere  whims  diaaolve  them.    What  m  said  of  the  Mam 
who  marry  without  acquaintance  and  divorce  for  triflm^  and 
among  whom  s^ome  men  marry  **  forty  or  fifty  ''  times,  may 
be  taken  as  typical, 

I  292,  Facts  of  this  kind  are  thought  by  Bivmral  writaid  i 
imply  that  the  primitive  condition  was  one  of  absol 
hetairiBm.    Complete  promiBcui^  is  held  to  have  been 
simply  the  practice  but  in  some  sort  the  law.     Indeed^  the" 
name  "  communal  marriage  "  has  been  proposed  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  for  this  earliest  phase  of  the  sexual  relations,  as 
implying  recognized  rights  and  bonds.    But  I  do  not  tbuik 
the  evidence  shows  that  promiscuity  ever  existed  in  an  un^ 
qualified  form;    and  it  appeaiB  to  me  that  even  had  it 
existed  J  the  name  "'  communal  marriage  '*  would  not  convej 
a  true  conception  of  it. 

As  before  contended,  tlie  initial  social  state  must  have 
lipcn  one  in  which  there  were  no  social  laws*     Social  lawB 
presuppose  continued  social  existence;  and  continued  soctal 
existence  presupposes  reprrKiuction  through  successive  gene- 
rations.    Hence  there  could,  at  first,  have  been  no  such  aoeia]^ri| 
law  as  that  of  **  communal  marriage,  where  every  man  ano^^ 
woman  in  a  small  community  were  regarded  as  equally  mar- 
ried to  one  another '' — there  could  have  been  no  conceptioD 
of  **  communal  marriage  rights."    The  words  "  marriage  *^ 
and  "  rights  **  as  applied  to  such  a  state  have,  it  seems  t^  me 
misleading  connotations.    Each  implies  a  claim  and  a  limita*^ 
tion.    If  the  claim  \b  co-extensive  with  the  incmbeiB  of  the' 
tribe,  then  tlie  only  limitation  must  be  one  excluding  mem- 
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hem  of  other  tribes;  and  it  cannotj  I  think^  be  said  that  the 
idea  of  marriage  mtMn  a  tribe  is  generated  by  the  oegatioaj 
of  the  claims  of  those  belonging  to  other  tribes.  Butl 

passing  over  the  terminology,  let  us  consider  the  essential 
question  raised — whether  what  we  may  call  tribal  monopoly 
of  its  women,  regarded  as  a  eommon  poaseemon  held  against 
other  tribes,  preceded  individual  monopoly  within  the  tribe. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  considers  that  absence  of  individual  man- J 
tal  possession  went  along  with  absence  of  individual  posaea-i 
sion  generally.  While  the  notion  of  private  ownership  of 
other  things  did  not  exist,  there  did  not  exist  the  notion  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  women.  Just  as  in  the  earliest  stages  the 
trilial  territory  was  common  property,  so,  too,  he  thinks,  were 
the  women  of  tlie  tribe  common  pro|>erty ;  and  he  thinks  that 
private  ownership  of  women  was  established  only  by  stealing 
them  from  other  tribes:  women  so  obtained  being  recogni^d 
as  belonging  to  their  captors.  But  wbilo  admitting  that 
development  of  the  conception  of  property  in  general,  has 
had  much  to  do  with  development  of  the  mariUil  relation,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  dissent  from  the  belief  that  the  conception 
of  property  was  ever  so  undeveloped  as  Sir  John  Lubl>ock*a 
eonelusion  implies.  It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  tribal  owner- 
ship of  territory  may  be  compared  to  that  of  many  animaLi, 
solitiiry  and  gregarious,  which  drive  trespassi*rs  away  from 
their  lairs  or  habitats:  even  the  swans  on  each  reach  of  the 
Thames  resist  invading  swans  from  other  reaches;  and  the 
public  dogs  in  each  quarter  of  Constantinople  attack  dog^  J 
fnmi  other  niiarters  if  they  encroach*  It  is  true,  also,  that  " 
generally  among  Bavages  there  b  a  certain  community  of  pTT>* 
perty  in  the  game  captured;  though  not  an  unqualified  com- 
niunity.  But  the  reason  for  all  this  is  clear.  Land  is  jointly 
held  by  hunters  because  it  cannot  be  otherwise  held;  ^nd 
joint  claim^s  to  the  food  it  produces  are  involved  To  infer  J 
that  there  h  not  in  the  earliest  state  a  p€'Cognitii>n  of  indi-  ' 
vidual  property  in  other  thingB,i3,I  think, goin^  further  tlian 
either  the  probabilities  or  the  facts  warrant.  The  4o^*W«i'5. 
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us  some  QotioD  of  ownership — will  not  onlj'  fight  for  the  prey 
lie  has  caught,  or  for  his  kennel,  but  will  keep  guard  over 
hk  master's  belongings.  We  camiot  suppose  that  man  in  his 
rudest  state  had  less  notion  of  ownership  than  tliis.  We 
must  suppose  he  had  more;  and  our  supposition  is  justified 
bj  evidence.  Habitually  savages  indiTridually  own  their 
weapouB  and  implements,  their  deeorations,  their  drcisse^ 
Even  among  the  degraded  Fuegiaus  there  is  private  property 
in  canoes.  Indeed^  the  very  idea  of  prospective  advantage 
which  leads  an  intelligent  being  to  take  possession  of,  or  to 
make,  any  useful  things  is  an  idea  which  leads  him  to  redat 
the  abstraction  of  it>  Generally,  possession  is  not  interfered 
with|  because  the  thing  is  not  worth  the  risk  of  a  fight;  and 
even  where,  after  resistance,  it  is  taken  by  another,  still  it 
comes  to  be  held  by  that  other  individually*  The  impulses 
which  lead  primitive  men  thus  to  monopolize  other  objects 
of  value,  must  lead  them  to  monopolize  women.  There  must 
arise  private  ownerships  of  women,  ignored  only  by  tim 
stronger,  who  establish  other  private  ownershipe. 

And  this  conclusion  seems  the  one  supported  by  the  facta. 
I  Everywhere  promiscuity^  however  marked,  is  qualified  by 
imions  having  some  persistence.  If,  in  the  various  cases 
before  named,  as  also  among  the  Aleutian  Islanders  and  the 
Kutcbins  of  North  America,  the  Badagas,  Kurumbahs  and 
Keriahs  of  India,  the  Hottentots  and  various  other  peoples 
of  ^Vfrica,  there  is  no  marriage  ceremony;  we  have,  in  the 
very  statement^  an  implication  that  there  is  something  having 
the  nature  of  marriage,  U,  as  with  the  North  American 
tribes  generally,  **'  nothing  more  than  the  |)erBonal  consent  of 
the  parties/' unsanctioned  and  unwitnessed,  occui^;  still  some 
kind  of  union  is  alleged.  If>  as  among  the  Bushmen  and  the 
Indians  of  California,  there  is  no  word  signifying  this  rela- 
tion between  the  st^xes;  still  tliere  is  evidence  that  the  relation 
is  known.  If  among  such  people^^  as  the  Teehura  of  Oude, 
^the  promiscuity  is  such  that  **  even  when  two  people  are  r^ 
'garded  as  married  the  tie  is  but  nominal;  *'  still,  some  **  are 
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Tegarded  as  married/*  The  very  lowmt  races  now  exiaitng — 
Tuegians,  Auatraliansj  Andatnanese — ^show  us  that,  however 
informally  they  nmy  originate,  sexual  relations  of  a  more  or 
less  enduring  kind  exist;  and  I  do  not  see  reasons  for  con- 
eluding  that  in  six-ial  groups  lower  than  these,  there  was  no 
individual  posa<^sion  of  women  by  men.  We  mudt  infer 
that  even  in  prehifitoric  tina^  promiflcuity  was  checked  by 
the  establishment  of  indiWdual  eonnexionsj  prompted  by 
men's  likings  and  maintained  against  other  men  by  force, 

I  203,  Admitting,  however,  that  in  the  earliest  stagei 
promiaeuity  was  but  in  a  small  degree  thus  qualified,  let  us 
note,  fet,  the  resulting  ideas  of  kinship. 

Causes  direct  and  indirect^  will  conspire  to  produce  recog- 
nition of  relationship  in  the  female  line  only.  If  promis- 
cuity is  extensivCj  and  if  there  are  more  children  born  to 
unknown  fathers  than  to  known  fathers,  then  as  the  con* 
nexion  between  mother  and  child  is  obvious  in  all  cases, 
while  that  l>etween  father  and  child  is  inferable  only  in  some 
cases,  there  muat  arise  a  habit  of  thinking  of  maternal  kin- 
ship ratlier  than  of  paternah  Hence,  even  in  that  iriinority 
of  eases  wliere  patemity  is  manifest,  children  will  be  thought 
f  and  spoken  of  in  the  same  way*  Among  ouraelvea 
conunon  si>cech  habitually  Indicates  a  boy  a§  Mr,  So-and-so^s 
«on,  though  descent  from  his  mother  is  as  fully  recognized; 
and  a  converse  usage,  caused  by  prevailing  promiscuity 
among  savages,  will  lead  to  the  Fj^eaking  of  a  child  as  the 
mother's  child,  even  when  the  father  is  known. 

A  further  influence  helps  to  establish  this  practice. 
Though  we  conclude  that  promiscuity  is  in  all  cases  quali- 
fied by  unions  having  some  duration,  yet  we  find  that  in  the 
lowest  stages,  as  simojig  the  Andamanese,  each  of  these 
nions  ends  when  a  child  is  weaned:  the  result  being  that 
thereafter,  association  of  the  child  with  its  father  eeat^ai 
wliile  association  with  its  mother  continues.  Conseqnently, 
even  when  Uiere  is  acknowledgt^d  paternity,  the  ck\14^■^^3fe 
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mostly  thought  of  in  cormejdon  with  its  mother  j  can 
the  habit  otherwise  cau^d* 

This  habit  having  arisen^  the  reBulting  recognition  of  relt- 
tionship  in  the  female  line  only,  will,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
strengthened  by  the  practice  of  exogamy  when  passing  from 
the  external  to  the  internal  form.  The  requirement  that 
a  wife  shall  be  taken  from  a  foreign  tribe^  readily  becomes 
confounded  with  the  requirement  that  a  wife  shall  be  of 
foreign  blood.  If  maternal  descent  alone  is  recognized,  the 
daughters  of  foreign  women  withiu  the  tribe  will,  as  Mr. 
McLennan  argues,  be  rendered  available  as  wives  under  the 
law  of  exogamy ;  and  the  custom  of  so  regarding  them  will 
be  strengthened  by  making  fulfilment  of  this  law  poasiblei 
when  otherwise  fulfilment  would  be  imposaible.  A  settled 
system  of  kinship  through  females,  and  interdict  against 
marriage  with  those  having  the  same  family  name^  or  belong- 
ing to  the  same  elaUj  will  result- 
Instances  collected  by  Mr.  M'^Lennan  and  Sir  John  Lub- 
bockj  show  that  this  system  prevails  throughout  Western 
and  Eastern  Africa,  in  Circaasia^  Hindostan,  Tartary,  Siberia, 
China,and  Australia,  as  well  as  in  North  and  South  America. 
For  interpreting  it  in  the  above  manner  there  are  ^me 
additional  reasons.  One  is  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  make 
the  startling  assumption  that  male  parentage  was  at  first 
entirely  unperceived,  A  second  is  that  we  escape  an  incon- 
fiifitency,  Male  parentage  is  habitually  known,  tliough  dbre- 
garded,  where  the  system  of  kinship  in  the  female  Une  now 
obtains;  for  not  only  in  the  lowest  races  are  there  uuioui* 
persistent  enough  to  make  male  parentage  manifest,  but  the 
very  statement  that  female  kinship  is  alone  counted,  cannot 
l*e  made  by  theae  races  without  implying  a  consciousness  of 
male  kinship:  nay,  indeed,  have  not  these  races,  dowTi  to  the 
very  lowest,  always  a  word  for  father  as  well  as  a  word  for 
mother?  And  a  third  is  that  conmionly  the  names  of  the 
elans  which  are  forbidden  to  intermarry,  such  as  Wolf,  Bear, 
Eagle,  etc,  are  names  given  to  men;  implying,  as  I  have  be- 
fom  contended  (§  170-3),  descent  from  distinguished  male 
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ancestors  bearing  tho^  names — descent  which,  not  with- 
dtanding  the  system  of  femalG  kinahipj  was  remembered 
where  there  was  pride  in  the  connexion.* 

I  ^94.  From  the  effects  of  imregiilated  relations  of  the 
sexe^  on  the  system  of  f  ormally-recognized  kinishipj  in  pursu* 
ing  which  I  have  diverged  somewhat  from  the  immediate 
topic,  let  iiB  now  pase  to  the  effects  on  the  society  and  its 
individuak. 

In  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  promiscuitj-,  there  must 
be  paucity  and  feebleness  of  relationships.  Bejsidea  having 
no  known  male  parents,  the  childrc^n  of  each  mother  are  le^ 
connected  with  one  another.  They  are  only  half-brothers 
and  half-sisters.  Family  bond%  therefore,  are  not  only  weak 
but  cannot  spread  far;  and  this  implies  defect  of  cohesion 
among  members  of  the  society*  Though  they  have  some 
eommon  interest^  with  some  vague  notion  of  geueral  kin- 
ship, there  lacks  that  element  of  strength  arising  from  the  in- 
terests within  groups  Jistinctly  relate<I  by  blood*  At  the 
same  time,  establishment  of  subordination  is  hindered*  Noth- 
ing beyond  temporary  predominance  of  the  stronger  is  likely 
to  arise  in  the  absence  of  definite  descent:  there  can  be  no 
settled  political  control.  For  the  like  reason  the  growth  of 
ancestt^r-woT^hip,  and  of  the  religious  lx)iid«  n^sulting  from 
it,  are  Impeded.  Thus  in  several  ways  indefinite  sexual  rela- 
tions hinder  social  self-preservation  and  social  evolution. 

•  I  iiiftv  add  here  a  onncJusive  proof  th^t  ATowed  recognition  of  kmshi|j  in 
the  female  line  only,  by  no  m«an9  thows  an  nncoDSCiOQfness  of  tnale  kinphi|^ 
Thk  proof  h  ftirnished  bjthat  con  Terse  castom  which  somt  anebnt  Aryiins 
hm]  of  itKXkgniziTi|(  relationship  through  males,  and  firnoring  relationship! 
through  females.  When  Dreatfes.  after killmg  hb  mother  for  murdennp  ht« 
fktheTf  was  ah^^lved  on  the  grotmd  ur^l  by  him,  that  a  man  is  re  In  tpd  to 
hii  father  anil  not  to  hifi  mother,  imden  tabic  evidence  was  g'ivcn  that  an 
establish ed  doctrine  of  kfnsihip  may  di^reganl  a  C(>nne%it>n  which  is  obvious 
to  all — mnre  obvjons  than  any  other.  And  if  it  eannot  be  »yppas«d  I  hat  an 
ftotual  un consciousness  of  motherhotid  was  wsociated  with  ihh  «y?tem  of 
«xo]umYektnKhlpthroii|!h  mates amonf; the (i reeks;  then  thvrc  Juno  wjirrunt 
for  the  tnpposition  thai  actual  imcon?teio««tje«wi  of  fivllwt\\\s^A  \^  1«s&tfc^»^3 
With  the  s^Mttm  of  eirhi^ix^e  kinfbip  throng\\  fettv^X^  MCHiT\^  i 
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Their  unfavourableneiis  to  the  welfare  of  offspring  scarce- 
ly aeeda  pointing  ouL  Where  paternity  ia  not  recognized, 
children  must  depend  almost  wholly  on  maternal  care* 
Among  savages,  exposed  as  they  are  to  great  privatioas,  the 
rearing  of  children  is  in  all  eases  difficult;  and  it  must  be 
more  difficult  where  the  mother  is  unaided  by  the  fatlier. 
So  too  is  ity  if  in  a  smaller  degree,  with  the  progeny  of  brief 
marriages,  such  as  those  of  the  Andamanese,  whose  etistom  it 
is  for  a  man  and  wife  to  part  when  a  child  born  to  them 
is  %veaned.  Often  the  child  must  die  from  lacking  adequate 
support  and  protectionj  which  the  mother  alone  cannot  give* 
^o  doubt,  under  such  conditions,  miscellaneous  help  is  given. 
Indeed,  the  Andaman ese  women  are  said  to  aid  one  anuther 
in  suckling;  and  probably  food  and  other  things  are  fur- 
niakcd  by  the  men:  the  child  becomes,  in  a  measure,  tlie 
child  of  the  tribe.  But  indefinite  tribal  care  can  but  partially 
replace  definite  paternal  care*  How  unfavourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  population  are  these  unregulated  relations  of 
the  sexes,  we  have,  indeed,  direct  evidence*  A  recent  re- 
purter,  Mr-  Francis  Day,  a  surgeon,  says  that  the  Atidam* 
anese  appear  to  be  dying  out.  He  saw  but  one  woman  who 
had  as  many  m  three  living  children.  During  a  year,  thirty- 
eight  deaths  were  reported  and  only  fourteen  births^  among 
the  familicB  living  near  the  Euroix^an  settlements. 

Turning  from  progeny  to  parents,  it  is  clear  that  to  them 
also  the  alisenee  of  persistent  marital  relations  is  very  inju- 
rious. Maintenance  of  the  race,  in  so  far  as  it  is  effected,  is 
I  affected  at  excessive  cost  to  the  women;  and  though  the  men 
may  not  suffer  directly,  they  suffer  indirectly.  After  ma- 
turity is  past,  there  come  thr  privations  of  an  early  decline 
unmitigated  by  domestic  assistance,  Mr,  Day  saj^  of  the 
Andamaneee  that  few  appear  to  live  to  a  greater  age  than 
forty  ;  and  they  are  subject  to  various  diseases*  Absence  of 
those  higher  gratifications  accompanying  developed  family 
life,  13  also  to  be  noted  as  a  concomitant  evil 

Irregular  relations  of  the  sexes  are  thus  at  variance  with 
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the  welfare  of  the  sacietjj  of  the  young,  and  of  the  adults. 
We  before  saw  that  in  all  respects  the  traits  of  the  primitive 
tnau — ^physieal,  emotioualj  intellectual — are  immense  hia* 
drances  to  social  evolution;  and  here  we  see  that  his  lack  ol 
those  seutiraenta  which  lead  to  permanent  marriages,  consti* 
tutes  a  further  hindrance- 


I 


§  295.  Out  of  thb  lowest  state,  however^  there  tend  to 
arise  higher  states.  In  two  ways  do  groups  thus  loose  in 
their  sexual  relations,  evolve  into  groups  having  sexual  rela- 
tions of  more  definite  kinds. 

If,  as  w©  concluded,  prevailing  promiscuity  was  from  the 
first  aeeompanied  hj  unions  haTing  some  duration— if ,  as  we 
mRj  infer,  the  progeny  of  such  unions  were  more  likely  to  be 
reared,  and  more  likely  to  be  vigoroxis,  than  the  rest;  then 
the  average  result  must  have  been  multiplication  and  pre- 
dominance of  individuals  derived  from  such  unions.  And 
bearing  in  mind  that  among  these  there  w^ould  be  inherited^ 
natures  leaning  towards  such  unions  more  than  other  natures 
leaned^  we  must  infer  that  there  would,  from  generation  to 
generation,  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  Buch  unions  uloug 
certain  lines  of  descent.  Where  they  favoured  raee-mainte- 
nancej  survival  of  the  fittest  would  further  the  establishment 
of  them,  I  say  advisedly — where  they  favoured  raf  c*-main- 
tenanoe:  because  it  is  conceivable  that  in  verv  Imrren  iiabitats 
they  might  not  do  this.  Sexual  relations  conducive  to  the 
rearing  of  many  children  would  be  of  no  advantage :  the  food 
would  not  suffice*  It  may  he,  too,  that  in  ver>^  inclement 
faabi lilts  more  careful  nurture  would  be  useless;  since  where 
the  hardships  to  be  borne  in  adult  life  were  extreme,  the 
raising  of  children  that  could  not  bear  them  would  not  help 
to  preserve  the  society — nay,  by  wasting  food  and  effort 
might  prove  detrimental  The  ability  of  a  ehihl  to  survive 
with  no  care  beyond  that  which  its  mother  can  give,  may  in 
eome  circumstiinees  be  a  teat  of  fitnesa  for  the  life  to  be  led» 
But  save  in  such  extreme  casee^  the  favourable  effects  oii. 
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offipring  must  tend  to  establish  in  a  social  group,  persistant 
relations  of  the  sexes. 

The  struggle  for  existence  between  societies  conduces  to 
the  same  eflFeet.    Subject  to  the  foregoing  limitation^  what- 
eyer  increases  the  power  of  a  tribcj  either  in  number  or  ib 
^igourj  gives  it  an  advantage  in  war;   so  that  other  tilings 
equal,  societies  charaeteri2ed  by  sexual  relations  which  are 
the  least  irregular^  will  be  the  most  likely  to  conquer*     I  ^yj 
other  things  equal,  because  co-operating  causes  interfere- 
Success  in  battle  does  not  depend  wholly  on  relative  utim- 
hers  or  relative  etrengths.     There  come  into  play  courageJ 
endurance^  swiftness,  agility^  skill  in  the  use  of  weajjon^ 
Though  otherwise  inferior,  a  tribe  may  conquer  by  the  quick- 
ness of  its  members  in  tracking  enemies^  by  cunning  in] 
ambush  J  etc-      Moreover,  if  among  a  number  of  adjacent] 
tribes  there  are  no  great  differences  in  degrees  of  promise] 
cuily,  conflicts  among  them  cannot  tend  to  establish  higher  | 
sexual  relations.      Hence,  onlv  an  ot^casional  effect  can  be 
produced;  and  we  may  anticipate  that  which  the  facts  indi- 
cate — a  slow  and  very  irregular  diminution.    In  some  cases^ 
too,  profusion  of  food  and  favourable  climate,  may  render  | 
l^a  important  the  advantage  which  tlic  offspring  of  regular 
eexual  relations  have  over  those  of  irregular  ones*    And  this  | 
may  be  the  reason  why  in  a  place  like  Tahiti,  where  life  is  so 
easily  maintained  and  children  so  easily  reared,  ^eat  fiexual 
irregularity  was  found  to  co-exist  with  large  population  and 
considerable  social  advance. 

As,  however,  under  ordinary  conditions  the  rearing  of 
more  numerous  and  stronger  offspring  must  have  lieen 
favoured  by  more  regular  sexual  relations,  there  must,  on 
the  average,  have  been  a  tendency  for  the  societies  most 
characterized  by  promiscuity  to  disappear  before  those  less 
characterized  by  it. 


§  296*  Considering  the  facts  from  the  evolution  point  of 
viewj  we  see  that  at  first  the  domestic  relations  are  but  little 
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more  developed  than  the  political  relations:  incoherence 
and  indefiniteness  characterize  both. 

From  this  primitive  stage,  domestic  evolution  takes  place 
in  several  directions  by  increase  of  coherence  and  definite- 
ness.  Connexions  of  a  more  or  less  enduring  kind  are  in 
some  cases  formed  between  one  woman  and  several  men.  In 
some  cases,  and  very  commonly,  enduring  connexions  are 
formed  between  one  man  and  several  women.  Such  relations 
co-exist  in  the  same  tribe,  or  they  characterize  different 
tribes;  and  along  with  them  there  usually  co-exist  relations 
between  individual  men  and  individual  women.  The  evi- 
dence implies  that  all  these  marital  forms  by  which  promis- 
cuity is  restricted,  have  equally  early  origins. 

The  different  types  of  the  family  thus  initiated,  have  now 
to  be  considered.    We  will  take  them  in  the  above  order. 


CHAPTER  VL 

POLYANDEY. 

§  297.  Promiscuity  may  be  called  indefinite  poljandiy 
joined  with  indefinite  ix)lygyny;  and  one  mode  of  advance 
is  by  a  diminution  of  the  indefiniteness. 

(^'onceming  the  Fuegians,  Admiral  Fitzroy  says: — *'  We 
had  some  reason  to  think  there  were  parties  who  lived  in  a 
promiscuous  manner — a  few  women  being  with  many  men: " 
a  condition  which  may  be  regarded  as  promiscuity  to  a  slight 
degree  limited.  But  not  dwelling  on  this  doubtfully-made 
statement,  let  us  pass  to  positive  statements  concerning  what 
!iiay  be  described  as  definite  polyandry  joined  with  definite 
polygyny.    Of  tlie  Todas,  we  are  told  by  Shortt  that — 

**  If  there  be  four  or  five  brothers,  and  one  of  them,  being  old  enough, 
getf*  married,  his  wife  claims  all  the  other  brothers  as  her  husbands, 
and  a**  they  successively  attain  manhood,  she  consorts  with  them ;  or  if 
the  wife  has  one  or  more  younger  sisters,  they  in  turn,  on  attaining  a 
marriafreable  age,  become  the  wives  of  their  sister's  husband  or  hus- 
banils,  and  thus  in  a  family  of  several  brothers,  there  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  only  one  wife  for  them  all,  or  many;  but,  one  or 
more,  they  all  live  under  one  roof,  and  cohabit  promiscuously.^^ 
Akin  to  this  :irrang(Mnent,  though  differing  in  the  respect 
that  the  husbands  are  not  brothers,  is  that  which  exists 
anion<]^  the  Nairs.  From  several  authorities  Mr.  McLennan 
takes  the  statements  that — 

**  It  is  the  custom  for  one  woman  *  to  have  attached  to  her  two  males, 
or  four,  or  perhaps  more,  and  they  cohabit  according  to  rulet.'    With 
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ihli  account  that  of  H&miltoQ  agrees^  excepting  tluit  he  iitftte«  that  ft 
Nair  woinaD  could  h&ve  no  more  than  twelve  hu^bandi,  and  bad  to 
■elect  these  under  C0rl;ain  reitrictiona  aa  to  rank  and  caetti  On  the 
other  haudi  Buchanan  states  that  the  women  after  maniage  «fia  free  to 
t;o habit  with  any  number  of  men,  uader  certain  reitHctlona  tte  to  tribe 
and  cuBt^.  Jt  is  conatntent  with  the  three  accoutits,  and  m  directlj 
utated  by  Hamilton,  that  a  Nair  may  be  one  m  ee?er^  combinationi  of 
husbands," 

Here  then,  along  witk  polyandry  to  some  extent  defiuFd, 
there  goes  polygyny,  abo  to  some  extent  defined.  And 
with  the  semi-civilized  Tahitians,  one  of  the  several  fonnfi 
of  seKiia]  relations  was  akin  to  this.  **  If  the  rank  of  the 
wife  was  in  any  degree  superior  to  that  of  her  husband  she 
as  at  liberty  to  take  as  many  other  husbands  as  she  pleased;" 
though  still  nominally  the  wife  of  the  first  husband. 

From  these  forms  of  the  family,  if  the  word  may  be  ex- 
tended to  them^  in  which  polyandry  and  polygyny  are  united, 
e  pass  to  those  forms  which  come  under  the  head  of  poly- 
dry  proper.    In  one  of  them  the  husbands  are  not  related; 
in  the  other  they  are  akin,  and  usually  brothers. 


IFHan 
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§  298*  Already  we  have  seen  that  polyandrous  housebold% 
pparently  of  the  ruder  sort,  occur  in  trilies  having  also  poly- 
gynous  households:  the  Caribs,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the 
WarauSj  having  been  instanced.  Another  ca^  is  furnished 
by  the  Aleutian  IslanderSj  who  are  poIygyuistSf  but  among 
whom,  a  *^  woman  may  enter  into  a  double  marriage,  inas- 
much  as  she  has  a  right  to  take"  an  additional  husliand.  The 
aborigines  of  the  Canary  Islands  praeti^d  polyandry,  pro- 
bably not  fraternal.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  Lance- 
rota,  they  found  ^*  a  very  singular  custom.  .  •  ,  A  woman 
had  several  husbands,  ,  ,  ,  A  husband  was  considered  as 
i%nc!i  only  during  a  lunar  n^volution,"  And  to  these  cases  of 
the  ruder  polyandry  whieli  I  find  among  my  own  data,  T  may 
add  r^thers  given  by  Mr,  McLennan.  He  named  the  Eaaiaa 
and  the  Saporogian  Cossakfl  as  ejEemplifying  it, 

the  higher  form  of  polyandry  many  instances  o&mx\ 
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sometimes  co-existing  in  the  same  society  with  the  lower 
form,  and  sometimes  existing  alone.  Tennent  telb  us  that— 
**  Polyandry  prevails  throughout  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  chiefly 
amongst  the  wealthier  classes;  of  whom,  one  woman  has  fhsquently 
three  or  four  husbands,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  seven.  ...  As  a 
general  rule  the  husbands  are  members  of  the  same  fanuly,  and  moit 
frequently  brothers." 

Of  other  peoples  definitely  stated  to  practise  this  kind  of  poly- 
andry, Mr.  JI'Lennan  enumerates,  in  America  the  Avaroes 
and  the  Maypures,  and  in  Asia  the  inhabitants  of  Kashmir, 
Ladak,  Kinawer,  Kistewar,  and  Sirmor.  In  the  remote  past 
it  existed  where  it  is  not  known  now.  fiastian  quotes  Strabo 
as  saying  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia  Felix  that  men  of  the  same 
family  married  one  wife  in  common.  In  an  ancient  Hindu 
epic,  the  Mahabhdrata,  a  princess  is  described  as  married  to 
five  brothers.  And,  according  to  Caesar,  there  was  fraternal 
polyandry  among  the  ancient  Britons. 

§  299.  What  are  we  to  say  about  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  this  type  of  the  domestic  relations? 

As  before  contended,  facts  do  not  support  the  belief  that 
it  arose  from  female  infanticide  and  consequent  scarcity  of 
women.  We  saw  that  it  does  not  prevail  where  wife-stealing, 
said  also  to  result  from  scarcity  of  women,  is  habitual;  but 
that  in  such  cases  I)olygyny  is  more  usual.  We  also  saw  that 
its  frequent  co-existeuce  with  polygyny  negatives  the  belief 
that  it  is  due  to  excess  of  males.  True,  of  the  Todas  we  read 
that  owing  "  to  the  great  scarcity  of  women  in  this  tribe,  it 
more  frequently  happens  that  a  single  woman  is  wife  to 
several  husbands.''  But  against  this  may  be  set  such  a  case 
as  that  of  Tahiti,  where  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
women  were  scarce,  and  where  the  polyandry  which  was 
associated  with  polygyny,  went  along  w^ith  other  loose  sexual 
relations — where  "  brothers,  or  members  of  the  same  family, 
sometimes  ex(*hanged  their  wives,  while  the  wife  of  every 
individual  was  also  the  wife  of  his  faio  or  friend." 

Nor  can  we,  I  think,  ascribe  it  to  poverty ;  though  poverty 
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may,  JuiMMtMiltik  be  the  cause  of  its  coDtinuajice  and 
spread.  It  fa  g^etal  in  some  communitieii  which  are  rela* 
lively  well  off;  and  though  in  some  eases  distinctive  of  the 
poorer  classes,  it  is  in  other  cases  the  reverae.  As  above 
quoted,  Tennent  telk  us  that  in  Ceylon  polyandry  prevails 
chiefly  among  the  weahhier  claases ;  ''   implying  that  ai, 

,  among  the  poorer  classes  each  man  has  comnionly  one  wif0| 
if  not  more,  the  cause  there  ia  neither  lack  of  women  for 

[wives,  nor  lack  of  ability  to  maintain  wives. 

We  muBt  rather,  in  pursuance  of  conclusions  already 
drawn,  regard  polyandry  as  one  of  the  kiudd  of  marital  rela- 
tions emerging  from  the  primitive  unregulated  state;    and 

I  one  which  has  survived  where  competing  kinda,  not  favoured 

Iby  the  conditions,  have  failed  to  extinguish  it* 


It 


§  300,  When  from  that  form  of  polyandry,  little  above  pro- 
liscuityj  in  which  one  wife  has  several  unrelated  husbands 
and  each  of  the  husbands  has  other  unrelated  wives,  we  pass 
to  that  form  in  which  the  unrelated  htishands  have  but  one 
wife^  thence  to  tlie  form  in  which  the  huBband$)  ai'e  related, 
and  finally  to  tlie  form  in  which  they  are  brothers  only;  we 
trace  an  advance  in  family  structure,  Alri'atly  I  have  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  M*Lennan's  indication  of  the  different  results. 

Where,  as  among  the  Xairs,  each  woman  has  several  un- 
related husbands,  and  each  husband  has  several  unrelated 
wives,  not  only  is  the  paternal  blood  of  the  offspring  un- 
known, but  children  of  each  man  commonly  exist  in  several 
households.    Besides  the  fact  that  the  only  known  kinship  is 
through  the  woman,  there  is  the  fact  that  each  man^s  domestic 
inlerest,  not  limited  to  a  particular  group  of  children^  is  lost 
by  dissipatinu.      Muti'rtial  prtrentluMHl  alone  being  concen- 
ated  and  paternal  parenthood  diffused,  the  family  bonds  are 
>ut  little  stronger  than  those  accompanying  pmmiscnity* 
Br*sidps  hi^  mother,  a  man's  only  known  relations  are  his 
half-brothefs  and  half-sisters  and  the  children  of  his  half* 
istera 
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Where  the  unrelateil  husbands  are  limited  to  one  wife^  and 
where  their  children,  though  they  cannot  be  affiliated  upon 
their  fathers  individuallyj  form  a  aingle  domestic  groupt 
there  is  somt^  sphere  for  the  paternal  feelings.    Each  husband 
has  an  interest  in  the  offspring,  some  of  whom  may  be,  aod 
probably  are,  his  own :  oeeaaionally,  indeed,  being  several! v  < 
attributed  to  each  by  likenesa,  or  by  their  mother's  statement  J 
Though  the  po§itively-known  relationships  remain  the  samsl 
as  in  the  last  case,  yet  there  is  some  advance  in  the  formatioa  ] 
of  domestic  groups* 

And  then,  as  Mr.  McLennan  points  out,  where  the  husbands] 
are  brother^j  the  children  have  a  known  blood  in  the*  tuuk\ 
line  as  well  as  in  the  female  line.  Each  boy  or  girl  in  the! 
family  is  known  by  each  husband  to  be,  if  not  a  son  or] 
daughter,  then  a  nephew  or  niece.  This  fixing  of  the  an- J 
cestry  on  both  sides  evidently  strengthens  the  family  bond. 
Beyond  the  closer  kinships  in  each  group,  there  now  arise  in 
successive  generations,  alliances  between  groups,  not  on  the  J 
female  side  only,  but  on  the  male  side.  And  this  ramification  | 
of  connexions  becomes  an  element  of  social  strength.* 

So  that  as,  in  passing  from  promiscuity  to  poljandrj',  wo] 
pass  to  more  coherent  and  definite  domestic  relations,  so  da] 
we  in  passing  from  the  lower  forms  of  polyandry  to  the] 
higher. 

§  301,  What  must  we  say  about  polyandry  in  respect  of| 
its  effects  on  social  self-preservation,  on  the  rearing  of  off-j 
spring,  and  on  the  live^  of  adults?    Some  who  have  had  good! 

•  It  is  proper  t«  point  out  here  that  the  nfttne  fraternal  polynndry  d^ics] 
tint  exactly  represent  th©  facts,  and  that  in  reality  there  eiiats  do  snch  in-^f  i- 
t  II  t  bn ,    A  poljan  d  it  st  net! j  fraternal ,  would  i  ro  p  I j  that  t  h  e  h  n?iba  rul  s  h  mi  I 
d(»Fc«nd(*d  from  a  TOonogamic  union :  for  only  then  crmld  they  be  brothers  in  1 
the  full  senB©  of  the  word.     In  Ji  polyEndric  so0t*?ty  the  so-called  hrothew 
who  become  husbands  of  one  wife,  are  de.w^ndants  of  one  mother  by  fnthtvj<  | 
who  were  brothers  on  the  maternal  ^tdc».  wnd  «omethmg  less  Than  oousins  on 
thepntpmal  side.  The  so-called  brothers  are  therefore  sotnethrng  more  than 
half-bi^thers.  1*1)  Is  qiiflliftcat  inn,  however,  doe«  not  negatiTe  the  itii^tnent  ^ 
that  the  male  blood  of  the  children  h  known. 
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rtunitiea  of  judgingj  coiiteod  that  in  certaiB  places  it  is 
dvant&geous.  It  would  seem  that  just  as  there  are  habitats 
in  which  only  inferior  forms  of  animals  can  ejoflt,  so  in 
societieB  phjsically  conditioned  in  partieular  ways,  the  in- 
ferior forms  of  domestic  life  survive  because  they  alone  are 
practicable. 

In  his  work,  The  Abode  of  SnoiL\  Mr,  Wikon,  discu^tng 
Thibetan  palyandry  in  its  adaptation  to  the  barrenHimalayan 
region*  says:— 

**  There  h  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  population  to  locreafle  at  a 
greater  ratio  than  its  power  of  produeing  food ;  and  few  moTQ  effectu&l 
means  to  eheck  that  tendency  could  well  be  deidsad  ihtm  ibe  sjtstcm  of 
Tibetan  polyandry^  t4ikcn  in  conjimction  with  the  Lama  monuteiieis  and 
nunnerieB*  Very  likely  it  was  never  dcliherately  deviled  to  do  lo,  snd 
came  down  from  HOme  very  rude  state  of  society;  but,  at  aU  events,  it 
must  have  been  found  exceedingly  serviceable  in  repressing  population 
among,  what  Kosppen  ao  well  calif  ^  the  enow- lands  of  Asia.  If  popula- 
tion bad  increased  there  at  the  rate  it  baa  in  Engluid  danng  this  cen- 
tury, frightful  resixlta  must  have  followed  either  to  the  Hhetaue  or  to 
their  ixninediate  neighbours.  As  it  ia,  almost  every  one  in  the  Himi- 
laya  has  either  laud  and  a  house  of  his  own,  or  land  and  a  houik^  in 
which  he  has  &  ehare,  and  which  provide  for  his  protection  and  sub- 
sL^tenoe.  ...  I  was  a  little  sarprised  to  find  that  one  of  the  Moravian 
missionaries  defended  the  polyandry  of  the  TibetAns,  not  as  a  thing 
to  be  approved  of  in  the  abstract  or  tolerated  among  Christiana,  but 
ie  good  for  the  heathen  of  so  sterile  a  country.  In  talcing  this  view, 
he  proceeded  on  the  argumc^nt  that  supembundant  fiopulation,  in  an 
unfertile  country,  must  be  a  great  calamity,  and  product)  *  eternal  war* 
fare  or  eternal  want/    Turner  took  also  a  similar  view/' 

k  Concerning  the  effects  on  the  welfare  of  offspring,  I  do  not 
eet  with  definite  statements*  If,  however,  it  be  true  that 
80  veiy  infertile  a  habitat,  a  form  of  marriage  which  tends 
wj  check  increase  is  advantageous;  the  implication  is  that 
the  children  in  each  family  are  better  off^  physically  eon- 
eidered,  than  they  would  be  were  monogamic  unions  the 
rule? ;  being  better  fed  and  clothed  the  mortality  among  them 
must  be  less,  and  the  growth  more  vigorous.  Aa  to  the  ac- 
companying  mental  influence,  we  can  only  suspect  that  con- 
flict of  uuthority  and  absence  of  specific  paternity,  mnsl 
I entJiil  ^frioufl  gviIp. 
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The  lives  of  adults  do  not  appear  to  be  so  injunousi 
affected  as  miglit  be  anticipated.   Mr.  Wilson  mys:  — 

'Vln  a  primitive  and  not  veiy  settled  state  of  societji  when  the  Ik-jwI 
of  a  famJlj  is  often  oat  led  away  on  long  mercantile  joumejit,  or  to 
attend  at  courts  or  for  purpoRea  of  war^  it  is  a  certain  advantage  tbai  \m 
should  be  ab^e  to  leave  a  n^lative  in  Ins  place  whose  intereats  Bxe  bouni] 
up  with  hifl  own.  Mr,  Talboys  Wlieeler  has  suggested  that  poljaadiy 
aro^  among  a  pastoral  people  whose  men  were  away  from  their  families 
for  months  at  a  time,  and  where  the  duty  of  protecting  their  faimliei 
would  be  undertaken  bj  the  brothers  in  turn.  The  system  eertidiil]^ 
answers  such  an  end,  and  I  never  knew  of  a  case  where  a  polyandrie 
wife  was  left  without  the  aoeiety  of  one  at  least  of  her  buabaada."* 
He  also  quotes  Turner  as  saying; — 

**  ^The  influeiice  of  thin  custom  on  the  mannera  of  the  people,  a« 
as  I  could  trace  I  has  not  t>een  unfavourable'  -  *  *  To  the  pririlege 
unbounded  liberty  the  wife  here  adds  the  character  of  mistress  of  iht 
family  and  companion  of  her  husband.*  [And  he  adds]  But»  lest  so 
pleasing  a  picture  may  delude  some  of  the  strong  minded  ladiea  (ol 
America)  to  get  up  an  agitation  for  the  estftblishment  of  polyandry  m 
the  West,  I  must  say  tliat  it  struck  me  that  the  having  many  husbands 
aometimes  appeared  to  be  only  having  many  maateta  and  iucrcased 
toil  and  trouble." 

So,  too,  m  the  narrative  of  Mr*  George  Bogle's  miaaion  to 
Thibet,  in  Warren  Hastings'  time,  we  read : — 

If  fhey  club  together  in  matrimony  as  merchants  do  in  trade*  Kor 
is  this  joint  concern  often  productive  of  jealousy  among  the  partiienL 
They  are  littk<  addicted  to  jealousy.  Disputes,  indeed,  lOEnetime^ 
arise  about  the  children  of  the  marriage;  but  they  are  settled  either 
by  a  comparison  of  the  features  of  the  child  with  those  of  its  eeveral 
£eUhera,  or  left  to  the  detcrmiuctiQu  of  its  mother.^* 


^  ofH 


§  302.  If  we  regard  polyandry  as  one  of  aeveral  maritaf 
arrangements:  independently  originating  in  tlie  earliest  aocie* 
ties»  we  sthall  not  inteqjret  its  decline  in  the  same  way  as 
we  consider  it  a  transitional  form  once  passed  through  bjjj 
every  raoe^  as  Mr.  M*Lennan  apparently  doe^. 

To  one  of  the  causes  he  assigns  for  its  decline,  we  niayJ 
indeed,  assent.    He  [xiints  out  that  in  some  cases,  as  araonj 
♦he  Kandyans,  a  <*hief  lias  a  wife  to  himself,  tboun;b  inferior 
I^eople  are  polyandrons;  and  in  Horace  della  Peaiia's  time  i 
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^■Jdndred  differeni^  eristed  in  Tliibet:  he  says  polyandry 
^V'^  seldom  occurs  wifli  noble  folk,  or  those  in  easy  circnm- 
stances,  who  take  one  wife  done,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely^ 
more/*  Hence,  with  Mr.  McLennan,  we  may  infer  that  since 
in  all  societies  customs  spread  downwards,  imitation  temls  to 
make  monogamy  replace  polyandry  where  circumstances  do 
not  hinder*  But  Mr.  M'Lennau,  not  regarding  this  dying 
I  out  of  inferior  forms  in  presence  of  superior  forms  as  the  sole 
I  cause,  argu^  that  the  superior  forms  also  arise  by  transfor- 
mation of  the  inferion  Taking  m  typical  the  polyandry  of 
Ladak»  where  the  eldest  brother  has  a  priority,  and  where, 
on  hia  death,  *'  his  property ^  authority^  and  widow  devolve 
upon  his  next  brQthei\^'  (p.  1119)^  he  affiliates  upon  this  the 
arrangement  among  the  e^rly  Hebrews,  under  which  "'  the 
Levir  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  widow  [of  his 
brother] ;  itideed^  she  was  his  wife  ttnthout  any  fomi  of  ntar- 
ria^e  '*  (p*  203),  And  he  hence  infers  that  monogamy  and 
poly  gyny  J  as  existing  among  the  Hebrews,  had  been  preceded 
by  polyandry;  saying  that — 

-  Mt  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  we  li&?e  here  presei^ted  to  iii 
imeoesaive  stages  of  decay  of  one  and  the  same  original  institutioQ ;  im- 
possible Dot  to  eonnect  the  obligattou^  in  it^  several  phases,  with  what 
I  we  have  seen  prevaUmg  In  Ladak;  impossible  not  to  n^gard  it  a»  hav- 
tag  originally  been  a  right  of  succe3«ionf  or  the  cotinterpart  of  inch  a 
hghf,  derived  from  the  practice  of  poljaodiy  **  (pp.  20S^), 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  ijiiite  possible  to  find  in  the 
ienstoms  of  primitive  peoples,  another  explanation  which  is 
mnch  more  naturaL  Under  early  social  systems,  wives, 
'  being  regarded  as  property,  are  inherited  in  the  same  way  as 
other  property.  When  we  read  that  among  the  **  Bella- 
bollahs  (Haidahs),  the  widow  of  the  deceased  is  transferred  to 
his  brother's  harem:  '*  that  tunong  the  Zuliis^  **  tlie  widow  is 
insferred  to  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband  on  his 
;  "  that  among  the  Damaras^  **  when  a  chief  dies,  his 
ir^-iving  wives  are  transferred  to  his  brother  or  to  his 
fiearest  reluHon;  *'  the  suspicion  is  raised  that  taking  pos- 
sion  of  a  brotlier's  wife  has  nothing  to  do  with  poly- 
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audiy.      This  ruspicioii  is  eonfirtned  on  finding  that  is 
Congo^  '*  if  there  be  three  brothers,  and  one  of  them  die,  the 
two  sumvoi^  share  his  concubines  between  them; ''    on 
finding  that  in  Samoa^  **  the  brother  of  a  deceased  htij^baod, 
conjiidered  himself  eniiiled  to  have  his  brother's  wife;  "  on 
finding  that  in  ancient  Vera  Pax^  ^*  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased at  once  took  her  [the  widow}  a^  his  wife  even  if  he 
was  married,  and  if  he  did  not,  anotJier  relation  had  a  rtjAl 
to  her."     These  facts  imply  that  where  wives  are  elated 
simply  as  objects  of  valne  (nsuany  purchased),  the  iitJe' 
cession  to  them  by  brothers  goes»  along  with  siiec^tssion  in 
general.    And  if  there  needs  fmther  evidence,  I  may  dte  1 
this — that  in  sundry  places  a  father's  wives  are  inliorit«d. 
Thomson  says  that  among  the  New  Zealanders  ""  faiherf' ' 
wives  descended  to  their  gona,  and  dead  brothers'  wi^ea  to 
their  surviving  brothers.''    Of  the  Mitshmis,  Rowlatt  states 
that  **  when  a  man  dies  or  becomes  old,  it  is  the  cnatonj  of 
dieee  people  for  the  wives  to  be  distributed  amongst  hii| 
eons,  who  take  them   to   wife."     Torquemada    mentioofl 
provinces  of  Mexico  in  which  the  sons  inherited  those  wives' 
of  their  fathers  who  had  not  yet  borne  sons  to  the  decea^d* 
In  his  Abeokuta^  Burton  states  that  among  the  Egbas  "  the  I 
son  inherits  all  the  father's  wives  save  his  own  mother/*  I 
We  learn  from  Bosman  that  on  the  Slave  Coast,  '*  upon  thei 
fathers  death,  the  eldest  son  inherits  not  only  all  his  gooda 
and  cattle, but  his  wives . , .  excepting  his  own  mothej-J"    And 
in  Dahomey^  tJie  king's  eldest  son  *'  inherits  the  deceased'^ 
wiv^  and  makes  them  his  own,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
woman  that  bare  him." 

We  cannot*  theti^  admit  that  the  practice  of  marrying  a 
dead  brother^s  widow  implies  pre-existence  of  polyandry; 
and  cannot  accept  the  inference  that  out  of  decaying  poly- 
andry higher  forms  of  marriage  grew  up. 


§  303,  Considering  the  several  forms  of  polyand^  is 
types  of  domestic  relations  which  have  ariaen  by  sncceasive 
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liiiiitatioQS  of  promiscuity,  we  must  say  that  in  this  or  lliat 
Bociety  they  have  evolvedj  hav&  survived,  or  have  been  extin- 
guished|  according;  as  the  aggregate  of  conditions  hm  deter- 
mined.  Probably  in  some  <*aBes  the  lower  polyandry  had 
not  been  supplanted  by  the  higher,  because  the  two  have  not 
m  come  into  competition  that  the  better  reFuItF  of  the  higher 
have  made  themselves  felt.  In  competition  with  l>olygyiiy 
and  monogamy  J  polyandry  may,  in  certain  cases,  have  had 
the  advantage  for  reasons  above  cited:  polygynjc  and  roono- 
gamic  familii^  dying  out  because  the  cliildren  were  relatively 
ai-fed. 

On  the  other  haiidj  influences  lite  thoee  which  in  some 
places  made  the  superior  forms  of  polyandry  prevail  over 
the  inferior,  must,  in  other  places,  have  tended  to  extinguish 
polyandry  altogether*  Save  where  great  restriction  of  the 
food-supply  over  a  considerable  area,  rendered  multiplica- 
tion disadvantageous,  polyandric  societies,  producing  fewer 
members  available  for  offence  and  defence,  naturally  gave 
way  before  societies  having  family-arrangementB  more 
favourable  to  increase.  This  is  probably  the  chief  reason 
why  polyandry,  once  common,  has  become  comparatively  in- 
frequent* Other  things  equal,  this  inferior  family-type  has 
yielded  to  superior  family-types;  both  because  of  its  inferior 
fertility,  and  because  of  the  smaller  family  cohesion,  and 
conaequently  smaller  social  cohesion,  resulting  from  it. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
poLYGYmr. 

§  304.  Were  it  not  for  the  ideas  of  sacredness  aasociAted 
with  that  Hebrew  history  which  in  childhood  familiarized 
us  with  examples  of  polygyny,  we  should  probably  feel  as 
much  surprise  and  repugnance  on  first  reading  about  it  as 
we  do  on  first  reading  about  polyandry.  Education  has^ 
however,  prepared  us  for  learning  without  astonishment  that 
polygjTiy  is  common  in  every  part  of  the  world  not  occupied 
by  the  most  advanced  nations. 

It  prevails  in  all  climates — in  the  Arctic  regions,  in  arid 
burning  tracts,  infertile  oceanic  islands,  in  steaming  tropical 
continents.  All  races  practise  it.  We  have  already  noted 
its  occurrence  among  the  lowest  tribes  of  men — the  Fuegians, 
the  Australians,  the  Tasmanians.  It  is  habitual  with  the 
Kegritos  in  Xew  Caledonia,  in  Tanna,  in  Vate,  in  Eromanga, 
in  Lifu.  Malayo-Polynesian  peoples  exhibit  it  everywhere — 
in  Tahiti,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tonga,  New  Zealand,  Mada- 
gascar, Sumatra.  Throughout  America  it  is  found  among 
the  rude  tribes  of  the  northern  continent,  from  the  Esqui- 
maux to  the  Mosquitos  of  the  isthmus,  and  among  the 
equally  rude  tribes  of  the  southern  continent,  from  the 
Cnribs  to  the  Patagonians;  and  it  prevailed  in  the  ancient 
semi-civilized  American  states  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Central 
America.  It  is  general  with  African  peoples — with  the  Hot- 
tentots,  Damaras,   Kafiirs  of  the  south;     with  the  East 
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AfricaDs,  Congo  people,  Coagt  Negroes^  Inland  Negroes^ 
Dahomans,  Ashantk  of  mid- Africa;  with  the  Fulahs  and 
Abyseinians  of  the  north.  In  Asia  it  is  common  to  the 
settled  Cingalese^  the  semi-  nomadic  Hill-tribes  of  India,  the 
wandering  Yakutes,  And  its  prevalence  in  ancient  ea^^tem 
societies  needs  but  naming.  Indeed ,  on  counting  up  all 
peoples,  fiaTage  and  civilized^  past  and  present,  it  appears 
that  the  polygynous  ones  far  outnumber  the  rest. 

Plurality  of  wives  would  be  even  more  general  were  it 
not  in  some  cases  checked  by  the  eonditiong.  We  leam  this 
when  told  that  among  the  poverty-stricken  Bushmen,  poly* 
gyny^  though  perfectly  allowable,  is  rare;  when  Foreyth 
states  that  among  the  Gonds  '*  polygamy  is  not  forbidden, 
but,  women  being  costly  chatteU^  it  is  rarely  practised;  ** 
when  Tennent  tells  us  of  the  Veddahs  that  **  the  community 
is  too  poor  to  afford  polygamy;"  when,  conternitig  the 
Ostyaks,  we  read  that  '*  polygamy  is  allowed,  but  it  is  not 
on:  for  a  plurality  of  wives  the  c«»ujitry  is  too  poor,** 
though  the  occurrence  of  iM:>lygjmy  among  some  of  the 
poorest  peoples,  ai^  the  Australians  and  the  Fuegians,  shows 
that  poverty  does  not  prevent  it  if  the  wonicn  ran  get  enougli 
food  for  self-maintenancej  we  may  understand  its  exclusion 
here  the  mode  of  life  does  not  permit  them  to  do  so. 
This  natiu*al  restriction  of  polygyny  by  poverty,  is  oot  the 
only  natural  restriction.  There  is  another,  recognition  of 
which  modifies  considerably  those  ideas  of  polygynous  so- 
ieties  conveyed  by  travellers*  Their  accounts  oft^^n  imply 
phirality  of  wives  is»  if  not  the  uniform,  stilly  the  most 
ral,  arrangement.  Yet  a  little  thought  makes  us  hesitate 
:^  accept  the  implication.  Turner  tells  us  thut  in  Lif  ii,  '^  Bula 
fa  chief]  has  forty  wives:  common  men  three?  or  four,'* 
How  can  that  be?  we  may  fitly  ask — How  come  there  to  he 
80  many  women?  Scepticism  such  as  is  raised  by  this 
statement,  is  raiseil  in  smaller  degrees  by  many  other  state- 
meni*i.  We  read  in  Park  that  the  Mandingoes  are  f>o!y- 
gamistSj  and  each  of  the  wives  **  in  rotation  is  miatcae^  otifc^ 
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household/'    Anderson  sajs  of  tlie  Dauiaras  tliat  **  poly| 
k  practised  to  a  great  extent  .  ,  ^,  each  wife  builds  fur 
jself  a  hot.'*    We  are  told  hj  Lesseps  that  **  obliged  to 
frequent  journeys,  a  Yakout  has  a  wife  in  everj  place  whe 
he  stops/'    Of  the  Haidabs,  it  is  alleged  that  "  poljgamj 
universal^  regulated  simply  by  the  facilities  for  snbsistenceJ 
Acceptance  of  these  statements  involves  the  belief  that 
euch  ease  there  k  a  great  numerical  preponderance  of  worn 
over  men.    But  unless  w&  assume  that  the  number  of  girl 
born  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  hoys,  whitrh  we  hare 
warrant  for  doing,  or  else  that  war  eausas  a  mortality 
males  more  enormous  than  seems  credible^  wc  must  suspect 
that  the  polygynoUB  arrangement  is  less  general  than  theai^ 
expressioBB  represent  it  to  be<     Examination  contirmd  thoH 
suspicion.      For  habitually  it  15  said,  or  implied,  tJiat  the 
number  of  wives  varies  according  to  the  means  a  man  has  of 
purchasing  or  maintaining  themj  and  as,  in  all  societies^  the 
majority  are  coqiparatively  poor,  only  the  minority  can 
afford  more  wives  than  one.    Such  statements  as  that  among 
the  Comanches  *'  every  man  may  have  all  the  wives  he  can 
buy;  "  that  the  Xufi  people  **  marry  as  many  wives  as  they 
are  able  to  purchase;  '^  that  '*  the  number  of  a  Fijian's  wives 
is  limitcil  only  by  his  means  of  maintaimng  them;  "    that^ 
**  want  of  means  forms  the  only  limit  to  the  number  of  wiveofl 
of  a  Mishmee;  **   warrant  the  inference  that  the  lees  pros-     ' 
parous  men,  everywhere  likely  to  form  the  larger  part,  have 
either  no  wivej^  or  but  a  single  wife  each* 

For  this  inference  we  find  definite  juatifieatiou  on  inquir* 
ini^  further*  Numerous  accounts  show  that  in  p<:»lygynouB 
&ot*ieties  the  polyg;^Tiy  prevails  only  among  the  wealthier  or 
the  higher  in  rank.  Lichtenstein  says  '*  most  of  the  Koossos 
have  but  one  wife;  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  kraals  only, 
have  four  or  five,"  Polygyny  is  permitted  in  Java,  says 
Tlaffle.-5i,  hut  not  much  practised  except  by  the  upper  classes 
"  The  cufltoms  of  the  Sumatrans  permit  their  having  as  many 
wives  by  jujur  as  they  can  compass  the  purchase  of^  or  afford 
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to  maintain  J  but  it  is  extremely  rare  that  an  instance  occurs 
of  their  having  more  than  one^  and  that  only  among  a  few 
of  the  chiefs,^'  In  ancient  Memco  ''  the  people  were  content 
with  one  legitimate  wife,  except  the  lords,  who  had  many 
concubines,  some  possessing  more  than  800/*  The  Honduras 
people  **  generally  kept  but  one  wife,  but  their  lord^  m  uirnxj 
as  they  pleaseil/'  And  Oveido  says  that  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nicaragua,  *'  few  have  more  than  one  wife,  except 
the  principal  men,  and  those  who  can  support  more.'* 

These  statements,  joined  with  others  presently  to  be  cited^ 
warn  us  against  the  erroneouB  impressions  likely  to  be 
formed  of  societies  deacribed  as  polygynons.  We  may  infer 
that  in  moet  cases  where  polygyny  exists,  monogamy  co- 
6xist8  to  a  greater  extent. 

§  305,  The  prevalence  of  polygyny  will  not  perplex  us  if, 
setting  out  with  the  primitive  unregulated  gtatei  we  aak 
what  naturally  happened. 

The  greatcT  strength  of  body  and  energy  of  mind,  which 
gained  certain  men  predominance  as  warriors  and  chiefs,  also 
gave  them  more  power  of  securing  women ;  either  by  stealing 
them  from  other  tribes  or  by  wresting  them  from  men  of 
their  own  tribe.  And  in  the  same  way  that  poeseseion  of  a 
stolen  wife  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  superiority,  so 
did  poasession  of  several  wives,  foreign  or  native*  Cremony 
says  the  Apache  '^  who  c^n  support  or  keep,  or  attract  by  his 
power  to  keep,  the  greiitest  number  of  women^  is  the  man 
who  IB  deemed  entitled  to  the  greatst  amount  of  honour 
and  respect."  This  is  typicah  Plurality  of  wives  has  every- 
where tended  to  become  a  i^laas-distinction.  In  ancient 
Mexico,  Ahuitzotl's  "'  predecessors  had  many  wives,  from  an 
opinion  that  their  authority  and  grandeur  would  be  height- 
enetl  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  perfHsns  who  contributed 
to  their  plea^^ures,*'  A  plurality  of  wives  19  common  among 
chiefs  and  rich  people  in  Madagascar,  and  **  the  only  law  to 
regulate  polygamy  seenm  to  be,  that  no  man  may  take  twelve 
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wives  excepting  the  sovereign."  Among  the  East  Africans 
"  the  chiefs  pride  themselves  upon  the  ntunber  of  their 
wivesj  varying  from  twelve  to  three  hundred."  In  ABhaotee 
"  the  » limber  of  wives  which  eaboeeers  and  other  persoiiB 
possess,  depends  partly  on  their  rank  and  partly  on  their 
ability  to  purchase  them."  Joining  which  facts  with  those 
furnished  by  the  Hebrews,  whose  judges  and  kings — Gideon, 
David,  Solomon — had  their  greatness  so  shown;  and  with 
those  furnished  by  extant  Eastern  peoples^  whose  potentat€6| 
primary  and  secondaryj  are  thus  distinguished;  we  xnay 
see  that  the  establisliment  and  maintenance  of  polygyny  hm! 
been  largely  due  to  the  honour  accorded  to  it,  originaUy  m  a 
mark  of  strength  and  bravery,  and  afterwards  as  a  mark  of 
aocial  slatits.  This  conclusion  i8  verified  by  European  his- 
tory :  witixesa  the  statement  of  Tacitus  that  the  ancient  Gei^ 
mans,  '*  ahiiotft.  alone  among  barbarians/*  *^  are  content  with 
one  wifcj"  except  a  very  few  of  noble  birth;  and  witness  the 
statement  of  Montesquieu  that  the  polyg3my  of  the  Merovin- 
gian kings  was  an  attribute  of  dignity^ 

From  the  beginning,  too,  except  in  some  regions  where 
the  labour  of  women  could  not  be  utilized  for  purposes  of 
production,  an  economic  incentive  has  joined  with  other 
incentives.  We  are  told  that  in  New  Caledonia,  **  cliiefa 
have  t^n»  twenty,  and  thirty  wives.  The  more  wives  the 
better  plantations,  and  the  more  food*"  A  like  utilization  of 
wive.'^  prompts  to  a  plurality  of  them  throughout  Africa,  On 
reading  in  Caillie  that  Mandingo  wives  *'  go  to  distant  places 
for  wood  and  water;  their  husbands  make  them  sow,  weed 
the  cultivated  fields,  and  gather  in  the  harvest;  "  and  on 
reading  in  Shooter  that  among  the  KaffiiB^  "besides  her 
domestic  duties,  the  woman  has  to  perform  all  the  hartl 
work;  she  is  her  husband's  ox,  as  a  Kaffir  once  said  to  me, 
— she  had  been  bought,  he  argued,  and  must  therefore 
labour;  "  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  one  motive  for  desiring 
many  wives,  is  desiring  many  slaves. 
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Since  in  every  society  tlie  doings  of  ihe  powerful  and  the 
wealthy  fumisU  the  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  so  that 
even  the  very  wordi?  *'  nohle  ''  and  **  servile,"  originally  ex- 
preasive  of  social  staiuSj  have  come  to  be  expressive  of  good 
and  bad  in  conduct,  it  results  that  plurality  of  wives  aeqnires^ 
in  plaeea  where  it  prevaiisj  an  ethical  sanction,  Assot^iated 
with  greatnessj  polygjtiy  is  thought  praiseworthy  j  and  asso- 
ciated mth  poverty,  monogamy  is  thought  mean.  Hence  the 
reprobation  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  one- wife  system 
is  regarded  in  polygynous  communities.  Even  the  religious 
sanction  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  ethical  sanction.  By 
the  Chippewayans  "  polygamy  is  held  to  be  agreeable  m  the 
eyes  of  the  Great  Spirit,  m  he  that  has  mo3t  children  ig  held 
in  highest  estimation  " — a  belief  reminding  us  of  a  kindred 
one  current  among  the  Mormom.  And  that  among  the 
Hebrews  plurality  of  wives  waa  not  at  variance  either  wilh 
the  prevailing  moral  sentimentB  or  with  supposed  divine 
injunctions,  is  proveti  by  the  absence  of  any  direct  or  im- 
plied  reprobalion  of  it  in  their  laws,  and  by  the  special 
favour  said  to  have  been  shown  by  God  to  sundry  nilers  who 
had  many  wives  and  many  concubines. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  societies  characteriiied  by  it,  this 
form  of  marital  relation  is  approved  by  women  as  well  as  by 
mBKk — certainly  in  some  cases,  if  not  geuemlly.  Bancroft 
citei  the  fact  that  among  the  Corminehes  **  as  polygamy 
causes  a  greater  division  of  labour,  the  women  do  not  object  to 
it/*    And  of  the  Makalolo  women,  Livingstone  says: — 

**  On  hearJDg  that  a  maa  in  England  could  marrj  but  one  wife,  sev* 
en]  ladies  excMmed  that  thej  would  not  like  to  live  in  iucb  a  coun- 
try ;  they  could  not  imagine  how  English  ladies  could  relbh  our  cus* 
lorn ;  for  in  their  way  of  thinkings  every  man  of  respectability  nbould 
have  a  number  of  wives  as  a  proof  of  his  wealth.  Similar  ideas  pre- 
vail all  down  the  Zambesi," 

Initiated,  then,  by  unrestrained  seirual  instincts  among 
savage  men,  polygyny  has  been  fostered  by  the  same  causes 
that  have  established  political  control  and  indnstrial  control. 
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§  306.  In  contrast  with  the  types  of  marital  reladooi 
dealt  with  in  the  preceding  two  chapters,  polygyny  showi 
some  advance.  That  it  is  better  than  pronuscuity  needs  no 
proof;  and  that  it  is  better  than  polyandry  we  shall  find 
several  reasons  for  concluding. 

Under  it  there  arise  more  definite  relationships*  Wliere 
the  unions  of  the  sexes  are  entirely  unsettled^  only  liie 
maternal  blood  is  known.  On  passing  from  the  lower  form 
of  polyandry  in  which  the  husbands  are  unrelated,  to  that 
higher  form  in  which  the  husbands  are  something  more 
than  half-brothers,  we  reach  a  stage  in  which  the  fatheri| 
blood  is  known,  thougli  not  with  certainty  the  father.  But 
in  polygyny,  fatlierliood  and  motherhood  are  both  manifest 
In  9o  far,  then,  as  paternal  feeling  is  fostered  by  more 
distinct  consc*ioiisness  of  patt^mity^  the  connexion  between 
parents  and  children  is  strengthened:  the  bond  becomes  t 
double  one,  A  further  result  is  that  traceable  lines  of  descent 
on  the  male  side,  from  generation  to  generation,  are  ^^tal> 
lished.  Hence  greater  family  cohesion.  Beyond  defini 
union  of  father  and  son,  there  is  definite  union  of  suecessivi 
fathers  and  sons  in  a  series.  But  while  inereaBed 

in  a  descending  direction,  £amily  cohesion  is  little,  if  at  all, 
increased  in  a  lateral  diret^tion.  Though  some  of  the  children 
may  be  brothers  and  sisters*  most  of  them  are  only  half- 
brothers  and  half-sisters ;  and  their  fraternal  feeling  is  |>os- 
sibly  less  than  in  the  polyandric  household.  In  a  grotip 
derived  from  several  unrelated  mothers  by  the  same  father, 
the  jealousies  fostered  by  the  mothers  are  likely  to  be  greater 
than  in  a  group  derived  from  the  same  mother  and  indefinite- 
ly affiliated  on  several  brothers.  In  this  respect,  then,  the 
family  remains  equally  incoherent,  or  becomes  perhaps, 
more  incoherenr.  Probably  to  this  cause  is  due  the  disaen- 
iiou  and  bloodslieil  in  the  households  of  eastern  rulers. 
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Save,  however,  where  there  result  among  mjm  struggles  for 
power,  we  may  conclude  that  by  definiteneaa  of  descent  the 
family  i&  made  more  coherent,  admits  of  more  extensive  rami- 
fications, and  is  thus  of  higher  type. 


§  307-  The  effects  of  polygyny  on  the  self -preservation  of 
the  society,  on  the  welfare  of  offspring,  and  on  the  lives  of 
adults,  have  next  to  be  considered, 

BarbarouB  communities  suxrounded  by  communities  at 
enmity  with  them»  derive  advantagae  from  it.  Lichtenatein 
remarks  of  the  Kaffirs  that  *^  there  are  fewer  men  than 
women,  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  the  former  that  fall 
in  their  frecjuent  wars.  Thence  comes  polygamy,  and  the 
women  bt^ing  principally  employed  in  all  menial  occupation/* 
Now,  without  accepting  the  inference  that  polygyny  ii  ini- 
tiated by  the  toss  of  men  in  war,  we  may  recognize  the  fact 
which  lachtenstein  does  not  name,  that  where  the  death-rate 
of  males  considerably  exceeds  that  of  femalea,  plurality  of 
wives  becomes  a  means  of  maintaining  population.  If,  while 
decimation  of  the  men  is  habitually  going  on,  no  survivor 
has  more  than  one  wife-^if,  consequently,  many  women 
Temain  witlioiit  husbands;  there  will  lw5  a  deticiency  of 
children:  the  multiplication  will  not  suffice  to  majce  up  for 
the  mortality.  Food  being  sufficient  and  other  things  equal, 
it  will  rei^ult  that  of  two  conflicting  peoples,  the  one  which 
*4mB  not  utilize  all  its  women  as  mothers,  will  be  unable  to 
hold  its  ground  against  the  other  which  docs  thus  utiliF^ 
them;  the  monc^amous  will  disappear  before  the  fwly* 
gynous.  Hence,  probably,  a  chief  reason  why  in  rude  so- 
cieties and  little-developed  societies,  polygyny  prevails  ^o 
widely.  Another  way  in  which ^  under  early  condi- 

Itons,  polygyny  conduce*  to  social  self-prcservfttion,  b  this. 
In  a  barbarous  eonimimity  formed  of  aoun*  wifelc^  men, 
others  who  have  one  wife  each,  and  others  who  have  more 
than  one,  it  must  on  the  average  happen  that  this  last  cla» 
will  be  the  relatively  superior^the  stronger  and 
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i!ourageous  among  savagcSj  and  aijumg  seTiii-<.'iYilLzed  peopl 
the  wealthier  ako,  who  are  mostly  the  more  capable.  Henc 
ordinarily,  a  greater  number  of  offspring  will  be  left  bj  me 
having  natures  of  the  kind  needed.  The  society  will  be 
dered  by  polygyny  not  only  numerit:ally  strongerj  but  m(4 
of  its  units  will  be  efficient  warriors*  There  is  i 

a  resulting  structural  advance.  As  compared  with  lowi 
types  of  the  family,  polygyny,  by  establishment  of  dc 
in  the  male  line,  conduces  to  political  stability.  It  is  tr 
that  in  many  poly gy nous  societies  succession  of  rulers  b  in 
the  female  line  (the  savage  system  of  kinship  having  mr- 
vived);  and  here  the  advantage  is  not  achieved.  This  maj 
be  a  reason  why  in  Africa,  where  this  law  of  descent  k 
common,  social  consolidation  is  so  incomplete:  kiugdonit 
being  from  time  to  time  formed^  and  after  brief  periods  dw- 
solved  again^  as  we  before  saw.  But  under  polygyny,  inheri- 
tance of  power  by  sons  becomes  possible;  and  where  it  arise?v 
government  is  better  maintained.  Not  indeed  that  it  is  wel! 
maintained ;  for  when  we  read  that  among  tlie  Damaras  '"  the 
eldest  son  of  the  chief's  favourite  \viie  succeeds  his  father;  " 
and  that  among  the  Koossa  Kaffii^^  the  king's  son  who  sue* 
ceeds  is  "  not  always  the  eld^t;  it  is  eomraonly  him  whoe*^ 
mother  was  of  the  richest  and  oldest  family  of  any  of  the 
king's  wives;  "  we  are  shown  how  polygyny  introduces  an 
element  of  uncertainty  in  the  succaemon  of  rulers,  which  ia 
adverse  to  stable  government.  Further,  this  definite 

descent  in  the  male  line  aids  the  development  of  ancestor- 
worship;  and  so  serves  in  another  way  to  consolidate  society* 
With  subordination  to  the  living  there  is  joined  subordination 
to  the  dead*  Rules^  prohibitions,  commands^  derived  fron 
leading  men  of  the  past,  acquire  sacred  sanctions;  and,  fus  i 
early  civilizations  show  ua,  the  resulting  cult  helps  to  mail] 
tain  order  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  offensive  an^ 
defensive  organization. 

In  regions  where  food  is  scarce^  the  effects  on  the 
of  offspring  are  probably  not  t^ett^^r  than^  if  as  good  as,  the 
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of  polyandry ;  but  in  warm  and  productive  regioni  the  death- 
rate  of  offspring  from  izmutrition  is  not  likely  to  be  higher ^ 
and  the  establishment  of  potiitive  paternity  conduces  to  pro- 
[taction  of  them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  polygyny  tends 
directly  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  children:  cases,  namely, 
in  which  a  man  is  allowed,  or  is  called  upon^  to  tnarry  the 
widow  of  his  brother  and  adopt  his  family.  For  what  we 
ha%'e  seen  to  be  originally  a  right^  becomes,  in  many  cases^  an 
obligation*  Even  among  inferior  races,  as  the  ChippewaS| 
who  require  a  man  to  marry  his  dead  brother's  widow,  an 
ostensible  reason  is  tliat  he  has  to  pro\ide  for  his  brother^s 
children.  And  on  reading  that  polygyny  is  not  common  with 
the  Oatyaks  because  "  the  country  is  too  poor,'*  but  that 
**  brothers  marry  the  widows  of  brothers,"  we  may  infer  that 
the  mortality  of  children  is,  under  such  conditions,  thereby 
diminished*  Very  possibly  the  Hebrew  requirement  that  a 
man  should  raise  up  seed  to  his  dead  brother,  may  have  ori- 
ginally been  that  he  should  rear  his  dead  brother's  children, 
though  it  was  aftt?rwards  otherwise  interpreted;  for  the 
demand  was  made  on  the  mirviving  brother  by  the  widow, 
who  spat  in  bis  face  before  the  elders  if  he  refused.  The 
suspicion  that  obligation  to  take  care  of  fatherless  nephews 
and  nieees,  entailed  this  kind  of  polygyny,  is  confirmed  by 
current  facts;  as  witness  the  following  passage  in  Lady  Duff 
^Gordon^s  Letters  from  Egypt: — "  I  met  Hasan  the  janisaaTy 
tif  the  American  Consulate,  a  very  r^pectable  good  man* 
[e  told  me  he  had  married  another  wife  since  last  year*  I 
asked.  What  for^  It  was  the  widow  of  his  brother,  who 
had  always  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him,  like  one 
^^amily,  and  who  died,  leaving  two  boys.  She  is  neither 
^noung  nor  handsome,  but  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  pro- 
^Kride  for  her  and  the  children^  and  not  let  her  marry  a 
Hbtranger/'  But  though  in  moet  ni<h^  ^^ocieties  poly- 

"  gvny  may  not  be  unfavourable  to  the  rearing  of  children, 
and  may  occasionally  check  juvenile  mortality  in  societies 
where  philanthropic  feeling  is  undeveloped,  yet  ita  Tsx\iT«k 
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effects  nn  children  can  scarcely  be  lietter  than  those  of  BtiD 
lower  marital  relations.  Where  there  is  but  one  hoitseholi 
dissenaioBs  caused  hj  differences  of  origin  and  interest,  mnaft 
be  injurious  to  character.  And  even  where^  as  happens  in 
many  places,  the  mothers  hflve  separate  households,  ther 
cannot  be  escaped  the  evils  of  jealousies  between  the  g7^>up;^ 
and  there  still  remain  the  evils  caused  bj  a  too-diffuseii 
paternal  care. 

On  the  lives  of  adults  in  undeveloped  societj^,  the  effei't 
of  polygyny  are  not  in  all  respects  had*    Where  the  habiut 
is  such  that  women  cannot  support  themselves^  while  th«] 
number  of  men  is  deficient,  it  results  that,  if  there  is  no  polj* 
gyny,  some  of  them,  remaining  uucared  for,  lead  miserable j 
lives.     The  Esquimaux  furnish  an  illu&tration^     Adequat 
food  and  clothing  being  under  their  conditions  obtainable 
only  by  men,  it  happens  that  widows,  when  not  taken  by  sui 
viving  men  m  additional  wives,  soon  die  of  starvation.    Eve 
where  food  is  not  difficult  to  procure,  if  there  is  much  moi^' 
tality  of  males  in  war,  there  mustj  in  the  absence  of  polygyny, 
he  many  women  without  that  protection  which,  under  primi' 
tive  conditions,  is  indispensable.    Certain  ills  to  which  adult 
females  of  rude  societies  are  inevitably  exposed,  are  thns 
mitigated  by  polygyny — mitigated  in  the  only  way  pTacticable 
among  unsympathetic  barbarians.  Of  course  ti^ 

evils  entailed,  especially  on  women,  are  great.  In  Mada*^ 
gascar  the  name  for  polygyny — *'  famporafesana  "^ — ^igriifiesij 
"  the  means  of  causing  enmity; "  and  that  kindred  names  i 
commonly  applicable  to  it,  we  are  shown  by  their  use  amoti^ 
the  Hebrews:  in  the  Mischna,  a  man's  several  wives  are^ 
called  "  tzarot,  *'  that  is,  troubles,  adversaries,  or  rivals 
Sometimes  the  dissension  is  mitigated  by  separation.  Mars- j 
den  says  of  the  Battas  that  "  the  husband  finds  it  neccssarvj 
to  allot  to  each  of  them  [his  wives]  their  several  fire-plai^ 
and  cooking  utensils,  where  they  dress  their  own  victuaUl 
separately,  t^nd  prepare  his  in  turns*"  Of  the  wives  of  a  I 
Mishmi  chief,  Wilcox  writes — "  The  remainderi  to  ivoidj 
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domestic  quarrele,  have  separate  houses  a^dgned  tbptn  at 
some  little  distance,  or  live  with  their  relations/'  Through- 
out Africa  there  h  usually  a  like  arrangement..  But  ob- 
viously the  moral  miseliiefs  are  thus  only  in  a  small  degree 
diminialied.  Moreover^  though  polygyny  may  not 

absolutely  exclude^  still,  it  greatly  repre;*s3es,  those  liigher 
emotions  fostered  by  associations  of  the  sexe^.  Prompted 
by  tlie  instincta  of  men  and  disregarding  the  preferences  of 
women,  it  can  but  in  exceptional  eases,  and  then  only  in 
slight  degrees,  permit  of  better  relations  than  exist  among 
animals*  Aseociated  as  it  is  with  the  coneeption  of  women 
as  propOTty,  to  be  sold  by  fatherSj  bought  by  huabandsj  and 
afterwards  treated  as  slaves,  there  are  negatived  those  sen- 
timents towards  them  into  which  eympfithy  and  respect 
enter  as  necessary  elements.  How  jirufoundly  the  livesi  of 
adults  are  thus  vitiated,  may  be  inferred  from  the  charac- 
terization which  Monteiro  gives  of  the  polygynous  peoples 
of  Africa* 

*  -  The  aegTo  knows  not  love^  mffoetioii,  or  je&lousj.  ,  .  ,  In  all  the 
long  years  I  have  been  in  Africa  I  have  never  seen  the  negro  manife^ 
the  leaat  tenderness  for  or  to  a  negress.  ,  ,  *  I  have  never  aeen  a  negro 
put  his  Krm  round  a  womaa^s  waiM,  or  give  or  receive  any  carea» 
whatever  that  would  indicate  the  aUghtest  loving  reg&rd  or  affection 
on  either  side.  They  have  no  worda  or  expressions  in  their  language 
indicative  of  affection  or  love*^- 

And  this  testimony  harmonizes  with  testimonies  cited  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  to  the  effect  that  the  Hottentots  *'  are  so 
eokl  and  indifferent  to  one  another  that  you  would  think 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  love  between  them ;  ''  that  among 
tlie  K00S8U  Kaffirs^  there  is  **  no  feeling  of  love  in  marriage;  ** 
and  rhat  in  Yariba,  '*  a  man  thinks  as  little  of  taking  a  wife 
as  of  cutting  an  ear  of  corn^ — affection  is  altogether  out  of 
the  quMtion/'  Not,  indeed,  that  we  can  ii^ard  polygjTiy  as 
cousing  this  absence  of  the  tender  emotion  assotnated  among 
ourselves  with  the  relations  of  the  sexes;  for  lack  of  it 
habitually  charaeterizes  men  of  low  types,  whether  they  have 
only  one  wife  each  or  have  several.    We  can  say  merely  that 
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the  practice  of  polvgyn  v  is  unfavourable  to  the  development 

of  the  emotion* 

Beyond  this  resulting  inferiority  in  the  adult  life,  there  id 
abridgment  o£  the  life  which  remains  after  the  reproductive 
age  is  passed.  Naturally  the  women  already  little  regarded^ 
then  become  utteriy  um*egarded;  and  the  men,  if  in  a  leas 
degr^,  also  suffer  from  lack  of  the  aid  prompted  by  domestic 
affection.    Hence  an  early  close  to  a  miserable  old  age, 

§  SOS.  A  few  words  must  be  added  respectmg  the  modifi- 
I nations  which  poly*^yny  undergoes  in  progressing  societies, 
and  which  accompany  the  spread  of  monogamy*  , 

Between  the  two  or  more  wives  which  the  stronger  maji 
among  savages  secures  to  himaelf,  there  tend  to  arise  distinc- 
tions. Here  he  has  an  older  and  a  younger  wife,  like  the 
Australian,  and  occasionally  the  Bushman,  Here  he  has 
wives  purchased  at  intervals,  of  which  he  makes  one  or  other 
a  favourite;  as  does  the  Datnara  or  the  Fijian*  Here  of  the 
several  married  by  him  the  earliest  only  is  considered  legiti- 
mate; as  with  the  Tabitians  of  rank  and  with  the  Ch!bcba& 
Here  the  chief  wife  is  one  who  has  been  given  by  the  king. 
From  the  beginning  the  tendency  has  been  to  establish  dif- 
ferences among  them,  and  for  the  differences  to  grow^  in 
course  of  time,  definite.  Then  there  comes  also  the 

contrast  between  wives  who  are  native  women,  and  wives 
who  are  women  taken  as  spoils  of  war.  Hence,  probably, 
tlie  original  way  in  which  results  the  marking  off  into  wives 
proper  and  concubines — 2.  way  indicated  even  among  the 
Hebrews,  who,  in  Deuteronomy  xxL  10-14,  are  autliorixed 
to  appropriate  individually  the  women  of  conquered  enemies 
— -women  who,  as  they  may  be  repudiated  without  formal 
divorce^  stand  in  the  position  of  conaibines  rafher  than 
wives.  Once  made,  a  difference  of  this  kind  was 

probably  extended  by  taking  account  of  the  ranks  from 
which  the  women  married  were  deriveil — wives  from  the 
superior  cla^,  concubines  from  the  inferior;    some  exempt 
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from  labour,  some  slav^.  And  tben^  from  the 

tenilency  towards  iner4ualitj  of  position  among  llie  wives, 
t.liere  at  length  came  lu  advancing  societies  the  recogaizeJ 
arrangement  of  a  chief  wife;  and  eventnaUy,  with  rulers,  a 
queen,  whose  children  were  the  legitimate  successors. 

Along  with  the  spread  of  inouogajuj  in  ways  to  be  here- 
after described,  the  decay  of  polygjmy  may  be  regarded  as  in 
part  produced  by  this  modification  which  more  and  more 
elevated  one  of  the  wives,  and  reduced  the  rest  to  a  relatively 
servile  condition,  passing  gradually  into  a  condition  less  and 
less  uuthorked.  Stages  in  this  transformation  were  exhibited 
among  the  Persia  us,  whutie  king,  brides  concubines,  had  three 
or  fouf  wives,  one  of  whom  waa  queen,  **  regarded  m  wife  in  a 
different  sense  from  the  others;  '*  and  again  among  the  A^y- 
rians,  whose  king  had  one  wife  only,  with  a  certain  number  of 
concubines;  and  again  among  the  Egyptians,  some  of  whose 
Wall-paintings  represent  the  king  witii  his  legitimate  wife 
seated  by  his  aide^  and  his  illegitimate  wives  dancing  for  their 
ainusement.  It  was  so,  too,  wdth  the  ancient  Peruvian  rulers 
and  Chibcha  rulers;  as  it  is  ^^till  with  the  rulers  of  Abj^issinia. 

Naturally  the  polygynic  arrangement  as  it  deoiiyed,  con- 
tinued longest  in  connexion  with  the  governing  organisation, 
which  everywhere  and  always  displays  a  more  archaic  condi- 
tion than  other  parts  of  the  social  organisation.  Recognising 
which  truth  we  shall  not  be  surprised  by  the  fact  that,  in 
modified  forms,  polygjoiy  survived  among  monarchs  during 
the  earlier  istages  of  European  civilization.  As  implied 
above,  it  was  practised  by  Merovingian  kings:  Clothair  and 
bis  sons  furnishing  instances*  And  after  being  gradually 
repressed  by  the  Church  throughout  other  ranks,  this  plurality 
of  wives  or  concubines  long  survived  in  the  royal  usage  of 
having  many  mistreases,  avowed  and  unavowed:  polygyny  j 
in  this  qualified  form  remaining  a  tolerated  privilege  of 
royalty  down  to  late  tim^* 

§  309-  To  sum  up,  we  must  say,  firstly,  that  in  degree  of 
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evolution  the  poljgynous  t^^>e  of  family  is  higher  than 
type&  we  have  thus  far  considered.  Its  connexions  are 
equally  definite  in  a  lateral  direction  and  more  definite  in 
a  descending  direction.  There  is  greater  filial  and  parental 
cohesion^  caused  by  conscious  unity  of  hlood  on  both  male 
and  female  sides;  and  the  continuity  of  this  cohesion  through 
successive  generations,  makes  possible  a  more  extensive 
family  integration. 

Under  most  conditions  polygyny  has  prevailed  againgt 
promiscuity  and  polyandry^  because  it  has  subserved  social 
needs  better.  It  ha^  done  this  by  adding  to  other  causes  ^J 
of  social  cohesion,  more  widely  ramifying  family  connexions.  B^ 
It  has  done  it  by  furthering  that  political  stability  which 
results  from  establiahed  succession  of  rulers  in  the  same  line. 
It  has  done  it  by  making  possible  a  developed  form  of 
ancestor-worship, 

While  it  has  spread  by  supplanting  inferior  types  of  the 
marital  relations,  it  hasj  in  the  majoritj'  of  caseSj  held  its 
ground  against  the  superior  type;  because,  under  rude  con- 
ditionsj  it  conduces  in  a  higher  degree  to  social  self-preserva- 
tion by  making  possible  more  rapid  replacement  of  men  lost 
in  war,  and  so  increasing  the  chance  of  social  survivaL 

But  while  it  has  tbia  adaptation  to  certain  low  stages  of 
social  evolution— while  in  some  cases  it  diminishes  juvenile 
mortality  and  serves  also  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  sur- 
plus women ;  it  repeats  within  the  household  the  barbarism 
characterizing  the  life  outside  the  household. 
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CHAPTEE  Vm. 

MONOGAMY.* 

§  310.  Already  reasons  have  been  given  for  believing 
that  monogamy  dates  back  as  far  as  any  other  marital  rela- 
tion. Given  a  state  preceding  all  social  arrangements^  and 
unions  of  individual  men  with  individual  women  must  have 
arisen  among  other  kinds  of  unions. 

Indeed,  certain  modes  of  life  necessitating  wide  disper- 
sion, such  as  are  pursued  by  forest  tribes  in  Brazil  and  the 
interior  of  Borneo — modes  of  life  which  in  early  stages  of 
human  evolution  must  have  been  conmioner  than  now — 
hinder  other  relations  of  the  sexes.  The  Wood-Veddahs 
exemplify  the  connexion  between  monogamy  and  great 
scattering;  and,  again,  the  Bushmen,  who,  having  no  inter- 
dict on  polygyny  are  yet  rarely  polygynous,  show  us  how 
separation  into  very  small  groups  in  pursuit  of  food,  tends 
to  produce  more  or  less  enduring  associations  between  men 
and  women  in  pairs.  Where  the  habitat  permits  larger 
groups,  the  unregulated  relations  of  the  sexes  are  qualified 
by  rudimentary  monogamic  unions  as  early  as  by  unions  of 

*  Kow  that  the  name  polyandry  has  become  current,  it  w  needfnl  to  uf)« 
polygyny  as  a  name  for  the  converse  arrangement ;  and  at  first  it  would 
seem  that  polygyny  implies  monogyny  as  its  proper  correlative.  But 
monogyny  does  not  fully  express  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  unions  of  one  woman  with  many  men  and  one 
man  with  many  women ;  since  the  feminine  unity  is  alone  indicated  by 
it — not  the  masculine  unity  also.  Hence  monogamy,  expressing  the 
dngleness  of  the  marriage,  may  be  fitly  retained. 
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the  polyandrie  and  polygynie  kinds,  if  not  earlier.  The 
tendency  everywhere  sbown  among  the  lowest  races  for  men 
to  take  posaesaion  of  women  by  force,  has  this  implication* 
sinee  the  monopoly  established  by  each  act  of  violence  is- 
over  one  woman,  not  over  aeverah  Always  the  state  of 
having  two  mves  mnst  be  preceded  by  the  state  of  having 
one.  And  the  state  of  having  one  must  in  many  eases  con* 
tinne,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  two  where  the 
surplus  of  women  is  not  great. 

Of  course  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman  aa  it 
originally  exists,  shows  us  but  the  beginning  of  monogamic 
marriage  as  understood  by  us.  Where,  as  in  cases  already 
given,  the  wills  of  the  stronger  aloue  Initiate  and  maintain 
such  unions — where,  as  among  the  Hudson's  Bay  Indians, 
**  a  weak  mauy  unless  he  be  a  good  hunter  and  well  beloved,  is 
seldom  permitted  to  keep  a  wife  that  a  stronger  man  thinka 
worth  his  notice  " — where,  as  among  the  Copper  Indians, 
Richardson  **  more  than  once  saw  a  stronger  man  aasert  his 
right  to  take  the  wife  of  a  weaker  countryman ;  *'  monogamy 
is  very  unstable.  Its  instability  thus  caused  by  external 
actions  is  made  greater  by  internal  actions — by  the  dbrup- 
tive  forces  of  unrestraineil  impulses.  When^  even  in  a  su- 
perior race  like  the  Semitic,  we  find  wives  repudiated  \^4th 
extreme  frequency,  so  that  among  some  tribes  of  Bedouins  a 
man  will  have  as  many  as  fifty  in  succession;  we  may  infer 
that  by  slow  stages  only  have  enduring  monogandc  unions 
been  established. 

§  311.  There  have  beam  several  aids  to  the  establishment 
of  them.  An  imjiortant  one  has  been  a  more  developed  con- 
ception of  proijerty,  with  consequent  usag^  of  barter  and 
purchase-  The  wresting  of  a  woman  by  one  man  from  an- 
otlier,  alwavi?  checked  to  some  extent  by  the  accompanying 
danger,  was  further  checked  when  %^nves  came  to  be  bought, 
or  earned  by  labour-  If  he  had  given  to  her  father  a  pricet  or 
a  stipulated  length  of  service,  a  man  would  resist  with  greater 
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determmation  the  abstraction  of  hk  wife^  than  if  he  had 
obtained  her  without  this  sacrifice;  and  from  other  men  of 
the  tribe  who  had  gimilaplj  bought  their  wive^  naturally 
iidiBg  with  him^  would  come  reprobation  of  one  who  d^re- 
garded  his  claira.  From  the  same  cause  arises  a  restraint  on 
divorce.  If  a  wife  has  been  bought  or  long  laboured  for,  and 
if  another  can  be  had  only  at  like  cost,  a  barrier  is  raised 
against  desires  tending  to  dissolve  the  marriage. 

Then  J  too,  at  later  stag^,  predominance  of  thia  higher 
form  of  the  marital  relation  is  favoured  by  progress  towards 
equalization  of  the  sexes  in  numbers.  In  propi^irtion  m  war 
becomes  lees  frequent,  and  in  proportion  as  an  increasing  part 
of  the  male  population  is  industrially  occiipiedj  the  mortality 
of  males  diminishes j  and  monogamy  spreads.  For  polygyny 
new  meets  with  positive  resistance.  Where  there  is  an  ap- 
proximate balance  of  men  and  women,  plurality  of  mvm 
cannot  be  common  without  leaving  many  men  wifeless;  and 
from  them  must  come  a  public  opinion  adverse  to  polygyny, 
tending  to  restrain  and  dimimsb  it,  Tbat  public  opinion 
thus  acts  even  on  rulers  after  a  certain  stage,  is  nliown  by 
Low's  remark  concerning  the  rarity  of  polygyny  among  the 
Land  Dyaks:  chiefi*  sometimes  indulge  in  it^  but  they  are  apt 
to  lose  their  influence  over  their  followers  by  so  doin^* 

To  these  negative  causes  for  the  spread  of  monogamyj  have 
*  to  be  added  positive  causes.  But  before  turmng  to  them  we 
must  contrast  the  monogamic  type  of  family  with  the  types 
already  discusBed* 


§  3 IE,  Evidently,  as  tester!  by  the  definiteness  and  strength 
of  the  links  among  its  members,  the  mono^mic  family  is 
the  moet  evolved*  In  polyandry  the  maternal  ennnexinn  \& 
alone  distinct,  and  the  children  are  but  partially  relates!  to 
one  another.  In  polygyiiy  both  the  maternal  and  pat«*rTUil 
coniiexions  an*  distinct;  but  while  some  of  tbe  cliildren  nrt* 
fully  related,  others  are  related  on  the  paternal  side  only.  In 
iogamy  not  only  are  the  maternal  and  paternal  conneid<sM» 
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both  distinct,  but  all  the  children  are  related  on  both  sides. 
The  family  cluster  is  thus  held  together  by  more  numeroiM 
ties;  and  beyond  the  greater  coheaion  m  caused,  there  is  an 
aheenee  of  those  repulsions  caused  by  the  jealousies  inevitable 
in  the  polygvuic  family. 

This  greater  integration  characterizes  the  family  as  it 
ramifies  through  successive  geoeradons.  Definiteness  of 
descent  from  the  same  father,  grand-father,  great  grand- 
father,  ete.^  it  has  in  connnon  with  polygyny;  but  it  has  also 
deEniteness  of  descent  from  the  same  mother,  grand-mother, 
great  grand-mother,  etc.  Hence  its  diverging  branches  are 
joined  by  additional  bonds.  Where,  as  with  the  Bomans, 
there  is  a  legally-recognized  descent  in  the  male  line  only, 
ao  that  out  of  the  cognates  constituting  the  whole  body  of 
descendants,  only  the  agnates  are  held  to  be  definitely  related, 
the  ramifying  family-stock  is  incompletely  held  together; 
but  wherCj  as  with  ourBelves,  descendants  of  female  members 
of  the  family  are  includedj  it  is  completely  held  together. 


§  313.  How  the  interests  of  the  society,  of  the  offspring, 
and  of  the  parents,  are  severally  better  3ubaer\'ed  by  mono- 
gamy during  those  later  stages  of  social  evolution  character- 
ised by  itj  needs  pointing  out  only  for  form's  sake. 

Though  J  while  habitual  war  and  mortalitj^  of  males  leaves 
constantly  a  large  surplus  of  females,  polygyny  favours 
maintenance  of  population;  yet,  when  the  surplus  of  females 
ceases  to  be  large,  monogamy  becomes  superior  in  produc- 
tiveness. For,  taking  the  number  of  females  as  measuring 
the  possible  number  of  children  to  be  born  in  each  gene- 
ration, more  children  are  likely  to  he  born  if  earh  man  has  a 
wife,  than  if  some  men  have  many  wives  while  others  have 
none.  So  that  after  pasain^  a  certain  point  in  the  decrease 
of  male  mortality,  the  monogamic  society  begins  to  have  an 
advantage  over  the  polygynic  in  respect  of  fertility;  and 
social  siurvival,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  multiplication,  is 
aided  by  monogamy*  The  stronger  and  more 
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ely  rami&d  family-bonds  indicated  above,  aid  in  binding 
he  mQaogamic  societj  together  more  firmly  than  any  otlier- 
The  multiplied  relationships  traced  along  both  lines  of 
descent  in  all  famiUesj  which ,  iotenuarrying,  are  ever  in- 
itiating other  double  sets  of  relationships,  produce  a  close 
net-work  of  connexions  increasing  the  social  cohesion  other- 
wise caused.  Political  stability  is  also  furthered  in  a  greater 
degree.  Polygyny  shares  with  monogamy  the  advantage  that 
inberitance  of  power  in  the  male  line  becomes  possible;  but 
der  polygyny  the  advantage  is  partially  destroyed  by  the 
competition  for  power  liable  to  arise  between  the  children 
of  different  raothere.  In  monogamy  this  element  of  dissen- 
aion  dlBappears,  and  settled  rule  is  less  frequently  en- 
dangered. For  kindred  reasons  ancestor *woi*ship 
has  its  development  aided.  Whatever  favours  stability  in 
the  dynasties  of  early  rulers,  tends  to  establish  permanent 
dynasties  of  deities,  with  the  resulting  sacred  sanctions  for 
es  of  conduct. 

Decreased  mortality  of  offspring  is  a  manifest  result  of 
monogamy  in  societies  that  have  outgrown  barbarism*  It  Is 
true  that  in  a  barren  region  like  the  snow-lands  of  Asia^  the 
children  of  a  polyandric  household,  fed  and  protect^  by 
several  men,  may  be  better  off  than  those  of  a  monogamic 
houseliold.  Probably,  too,  among  savages  whose  slave-wives^ 
brutally  treated,  have  their  strength  overtaxeil,  as  well  as 
among  such  more  advanced  peoples  as  those  of  Africa, 
where  the  women  do  the  field-work  as  well  a^  the  domestic 
drudgeries,  a  wife  wlio  is  one  of  several,  is  better  able  to 
ar  her  children  than  a  wife  who  has  no  one  to  share  the 
uiltifarious  labours  with  her.  But  as  fast  as  we  rise  to 
K'ial  ^t>ages  in  which  the  men,  no  longer  often  away  in  war 
d  idle  during  peace,  are  more  and  more  of  them  occupied 
^in  industry — as  fast  as  the  women,  le^s  taxed  by  work,  are 
able  lo  pay  greater  attention  to  their  families,  while  the  men 
me  the  bread-winners;  the  monogamic  union  subserves 
ter  in  two  ways  the  rearing  of  children*     Beyond  the 
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benelit  of  constant  maternal  care,  the  children  get  the  benefit 
uf  concentrated  paternal  interest. 

Still  greater  are  the  advantageous  effects  on  the  lives  of 
adults,   physical  and   moral      Though   in   early   societies  J 
monogamic  unionB  do  not  beget  any  higher  feelings  tuwanlsi 
women  J  or  any  ameliorations  of  their  lot;    yet  in   later 
societies  they  are  the  necessaiy  concomitants  of  such  higher 
feelings  and  such  ameliorations.     Especially  as  the  system 
of  purchase  declines  and  choice  by  women  becomes  a  factorj 
there  evolve  the  sentiments  which  eharaeterize  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  among  civilized  peoples.     These  sentiments 
have  far  wider  effects  than  at  first  appear.    How  by  their  I 
influence  on  the  domestic  relations  they  tend  to  raise  the] 
quality  of  adult  life,  materially  and  mentally,  is  obrioiis> 
But  they  tend  in  no  small  degree  othei-wise  to  raise  tbej 
quality  of  adult  life:    they  create  a  pernmnent  and  deep] 
source  of  aesthetic  interest.    On  recalling  the  many  and  keen  J 
pleasui't.*s  derived  from  music,  poetry,  fiction,  the  drama, 
etc.,  all  of  them  having  for  their  predominant  theme  thej 
passion  of  love^  we  shall  see  that  to  monogamy,  which  has ' 
developed  this  passion,  we  owe  a  large  part  of  the  gratifica- 
tions which  fill  our  leisure  hours. 

Nor  must  we  forget,  as  a  further  result  of  the  monogamif^ 
relation,  tliat  in  a  high  d^ree  it  favours  preservation  of  life 
after  the  reproductive  period  is  passed*  Both  by  the  pro-  j 
longed  marital  affection  which  it  fostere,  and  by  the  greater 
filial  affection  evoked  under  it,  declining  years  are  lengthened 
and  their  evils  mitigated. 


I  314.  May  we,  in  ending  the  discussion  occupying  this 
and  preceding  chapters,  conclude  that  monogamy  is  the 
natural  form  of  sexual  relation  for  the  human  race?  If  so, 
how  happens  it  that  during  the  earlier  stages  of  human  pro- 
gress the  relations  of  the  sexes  have  been  so  indeterminate? 

Among  inferior  creatures,  inherited  instinct  settles  the 
fit  arrangement — the  arrangement  most  conducive  to  the 
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welfare  of  the  species.  In  one  case  there  is  no  continuous 
association  of  male  and  female;  in  another  there  is  a  poly- 
gynous  group;  in  a  third  there  is  monogamy  lasting  for  a 
season.  A  good  deal  of  evidence  may  be  given  that  among 
primates  inferior  to  man,  there  are  monogamic  relations  of 
the  sexes  having  some  persistence.  Why,  then,  in  groups  of 
primitive  men  did  there  come  divergences  from  this  arrange- 
ment prompted  by  innate  tendencies?  Possibly  with  asso- 
ciation into  larger  groups  than  are  formed  by  inferior 
primates,  there  came  into  play  disrupting  influences  which 
did  not  before  exist;  and  perhaps  these  were  not  checked 
because  the  resulting  marital  forms  furthered  survival  of  the 
groups.  It  may  be  that  during  certain  transitional  stages 
between  the  first  extremely  scattered,  or  little  gregarious, 
stage,  and  the  extremely  aggregated,  or  highly  gregarious, 
stage,  there  have  arisen  various  conditions  favouring  various 
forms  of  union:  so  causing  temporary  deviations  from  the 
primitive  tendency. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  clear  that  monogamy  has 
long  been  growing  innate  in  the  civilized  man.  For  all  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  now  associated  with  marriage,  have,  as 
their  implication,  the  singleness  of  the  union. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

'THB    FAMILY. 

§  315.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  connexions  between  types 
of  family  and  social  types.  Do  societies  of  different  degrees 
of  composition  habitually  present  different  forms  of  domestic 
arrangement?  Are  different  forms  of  domestic  arrangement 
associated  with  the  militant  system  of  organization  and  the 
industrial  system  of  organization? 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  no  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  given.  The  same  marital  relation  occurs  in  the  simplest 
groups  and  in  the  most  compound  groups.  A  strict  mono- 
gamy is  observed  by  the  miserable  Wood  Veddahs,  living  so 
widely  scattered  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
reached  tlic  social  state;  and  the  wandering  Bushmen,  simi- 
hu-ly  low,  though  not  debarred  from  polygyny,  are  usually 
inoiiogaraic.  Certain  settled  and  more  advanced  peoples,  too, 
are  monogamio;  as  instance  those  of  Port  Dory  (New 
(Juinea),  and  as  instance  also  the  Dyaks,  who  have  reached  a 
stage  passing  from  simple  into  compound.  And  then  we  find 
monogamy  habitual  with  nations  which  have  become  vast  by 
aggi'egation  and  re-aggregation.  Polyandry,  again,  is  not 
restricted  to  societies  of  one  order  of  composition.  It  occurs 
in  simple  groups,  as  among  the  Fuegians,  the  Aleutians,  and 
the  Todas;  and  it  occurs  in  compound  groups  in  Ceylon,  in 
Mnlabar,  in  Thibet.  Similarly  with  the  distribution  of  poly- 
gyny. It  is  common  to  simple,  compound,  doubly-compound, 
and  even  treblv-compound  societies.  One  kind  of 
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GOBiLexion  between  tlie  type  of  family  and  the  degree  of  social 
composiiioQ  may,  however,  be  alleged.  Formation  of  com- 
jxjund  groups,  implying  greater  co-ordiiiatiou  and  the 
strengthening  of  restraints^  implies  more  settled  arrange- 
ments, public  and  private.  Growth  of  custom  into  law, 
which  goes  along  with  an  extending  governmental  organiza- 
tion holding  larger  maiges  together,  affeeta  the  domestic 
relationB  along  with  the  political  relations;  and  thus  renders 
the  family  arrangements,  be  they  polyandric,  poly^nic,  or 
monogamic,  more  definite. 

Can  we,  tlieu,  allege  special  connexions  between  the 
different  types  of  family  and  the  different  social  tjT)e© 
classed  as  militant  and  industrial?  None  are  revealed  by  a 
citraory  inspection.  Looking  first  at  simple  tribes^  we  see 
among  the  un  war  like  Tod  as,  a  mixed  polyandry  and  poly* 
gyny;  and  among  the  Esquimaux,  so  peaceful  as  not  even 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  war,  we  see,  along  with  mono* 
gamic  unions,  others  that  are  polyandric  and  polygynic.  At 
the  same  time  the  warlike  Caril^  show  us  a  certain  amount 
of  polyandry  and  a  greater  amount  of  polygyny.  If,  turning 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  we  compare  with  one  another  large 
nations^  ancient  and  modem,  it  seems  that  the  militant  cha- 
racter in  some  cases  co-exists  with  a  prevalent  polygyny 
and  in  other  cases  with  a  prevalent  or  universal  monogamy. 
Nevertheless  we  shalli  on  examining  the  facts  more  closely^ 
discern  general  connexions  between  the  militant  type  and 
polygyny,  and  between  the  industrial  type  and  monogamy. 

But  first  we  must  recognize  the  truth  that  a  predominant 
militaney  is  not  so  much  shown  by  armies  and  the  conquests 
they  acliieve,  as  by  coui^tancy  of  predatory  acti\nties.  The 
contrast  betvpeen  militant  and  industrial,  is  properly  Ijetween 
a  state  in  which  life  is  occupied  in  conflict  with  other  beings, 
brute  and  human,  and  a  state  in  which  life  is  occupied  in 
peaceful  labour — energies  spent  in  destruction  instead  of 
energies  spent  in  production.  So  conceiving  militancy,  we 
find  polygyny  to  be  its  habitual  accompaniment 
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To  trace  the  co-existence  of  the  two  from  AuetraliMZia  i 
Tasmanians  on  through  the  more  developed  siniple  sodetierl 
up  to  the  eompound  and  doubij  compound,  would  be  tedious  ] 
and  is  needless;  for  observing,  m  we  have  ali^ady  done 
(§  304) J  the  prevalence  of  polygyny  in  the  less  advanced 
soeietiesj  and  admittingj  as  we  must,  their  state  of  chronic 
hostility  to  their  neighbours,  the  co-existence  of  these  traits  is  ^H 
a  corollary*  That  this  cu-existence  results  from  causal  con-  ^^ 
nexioii,  is  suggested  by  certain  converse  cases.  Among  the 
natives  of  Port  Dory,  New  Guinea^  tliere  in  a  strict  mono 
gamy, with  forbidding  of  divorce^  io  a  primitive  community 
comparatively  unwarlike  and  comparatively  industrial* 
Anuther  instance  is  furnished  by  the  Land  Dyaks,  who  are  ^H 
monogamic  to  the  extent  that  polygyny  is  an  oifence;  while^  ^^ 
though  given  to  tribal  quarrels  about  their  lands  and  to  the 
taking  of  heads  as  trophies^  they  have  such  indiLStrial  develop* 
ment  that  the  men,  instead  of  making  war  and  the  chase 
habitual  occupations^  do  much  of  tlie  heavy  work,  and  there 
is  division  of  trades  with  some  commercial  intercourse.  The 
Hill-tribes  of  India  fiu*nish  other  instances.  There  are  the 
amiable  Bodo  and  Dhimalsj  without  military  arrangements 
and  having  no  weapons  but  their  agricultural  implements^ 
who  are  industrially  advanced  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
exchange  of  services  and  that  the  men  do  all  the  out-of-door 
work;  and  they  are  monogamous.  Similarly  the  roonoga* 
mous  Lepehas  are  wholly  unwarlike.  Such,  too»  is  the  rela- 
tion of  traits  in  certain  societies  of  the  Kew^  World  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  being  partially  or  entirely  industriaU 
TVTiereas  most  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America,  habitually 
polygynous,  live  solely  to  hunt  and  fight,  the  Iroquois  had 
permanent  villages  and  cultivated  lands;  and  each  of  them 
had  but  one  wife.  More  marked  still  is  the  case  of  the 
Pueblos,  who,  **  walling  out  black  barbarism  "  by  their 
ingeniously  conglomerated  houses,  fight  only  in  self-defence^ 
and  when  let  alone  engage  exclusively  in  agricultural  and 
other  industries,  and  whose  marital  relations  are  strictly 
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monoganic.  This  connexioii  of  traits  in  the  simpler 

societieSj  where  not  directly  implied  by  the  inadequate 
desi-^riptions  of  tra%"ellerSj  is  often  traceable  indireL'tly.  We 
have  seen  (§  250),  tbat  there  is  a  aattiral  relation  between 
constant  tigbting  and  development  of  diiefly  power:  the 
implication  btnng  tbat  where,  in  settled  tribes,  the  chiefly 
power  13  email  the  militancy  is  not  great.  And  this  ia  the 
fact  in  those  above- named  commimities  cbaracterLzad  by 
monogamy.  In  Dalrymple  Island  (Torres  Strait)  there  are 
no  chiefs;  among  the  Hill-Dyalcs  subordination  to  chiefs 
is  feeble;  tlie  headman  of  each  Bodo  and  Dhiaial  village  has 
but  nominal  authority ;  the  Lepcha  flees  from  coercion ;  and 
the  governor  of  a  Pueblo  town  is  annually  elected,  Con- 
versely, the  polyg^'ny  which  prevaik  in  simple  predatory 
triba?,  persists  in  aggregates  of  them  welded  together  by  war 
into  small  nations  under  estabUsbed  rulers;  and  in  these 
frequently  acquires  large  extensions.  In  Polynesia  it  cha- 
racterizes in  a  marked  way  the  warlike  and  tyrannically- 
governed  Fijians.  All  through  the  African  kingdoms  there 
goes  polygyny  along  with  developed  chieftainship,  rising  to 
great  heights  in  Ashanti  and  DahomeVj  where  the  govern- 
ments are  coercive  in  extreme  degrees.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  the  extinct  American  societies:  polygyny  was  an  attribute 
of  dignity  among  the  rigorously-ruled  Peruvians,  Mcsicaos, 
Chibchas,  Nicaraguans.  And  the  old  despotisms  of  the  East 
were  also  characterized  by  polygyny.  Allied  with 

this  evidence  is  the  evidence  that  in  a  aimple  tribe  all  the 
men  of  which  are  warriors,  polygyny  is  generally  diffuj*ed; 
but  in  a  society  compounded  of  such  tribes^  polygyny  con- 
tinues to  characterize  the  militant  part  while  monogamy 
begins  to  characterize  the  industrial  part.  This  differentiation 
is  foreshadowed  even  in  the  primitive  militant  tribe;  since 
the  least  militant  men  fail  to  obtain  more  than  one  wife  each* 
And  it  becomes  marked  when,  in  the  growing  population 
formed  by  compounding  of  tribes,  there  arises  a  division 
between  warriors  and  workers*  But  there  are  m^t% 
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direct  connexions  between  militaney  and  polygyny,  which 
we  shall  recognize  on  recalling  two  facts  uaincd  in  the: 
cbapter  on  "Exogamy  and  Endogamy/'  By  members  of  I 
garage  communitie^i,  captured  women  are  habitnally  taken 
m  additional  wives  or  concubines,  and  tbe  reputations  of  1 
warriors  are  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  thus 
obtained  (§  305).  As  Mr.  M*Lennan  points  out,  certain  ' 
early  peoples  pennitted  foreign  wives  (presumably  along  I 
with  other  wives)  to  tbe  luilitary  class^  though  snch  wives 
were  forbidden  to  other  classes.  Even  among  the  IlebreWii  | 
the  laws  aiithorized  private  appropriations  of  women  taken  ^ 
in  war  (g  308).  The  further  direct  connexion  is  tbe  one 
implied  in  §307;  namely^  that  where  la-ie  of  men  infrequent  ^ 
battles  leaves  a  great  siarplusi  of  women,  the  posscsaion  of  1 
more  wives  than  one  by  each  man  conduces  to  maintenance  ^ 
of  population  and  prei^ervation  of  the  goeiety.  Ilenee  con- 
tinuance of  polygyny  is,  under  these  circnmstancej?,  insur(^d 
by  those  habitual  conflicts,  wbieli,  other  things  equal,  entail  ^j 
the  disapjjearance  of  societies  not  practising  it.  To  wlueh  ^M 
Toust  be  added  the  converse  fact,  that  as  fast  as  decreadiig  ^i 
militancy  and  increasing  devotion  to  industry  cause  an  ^j 
approximate  equalization  of  tbe  sexes  in  numbers,  there  ^M 
results  a  growing  resistance  to  polygyny;  since  it  cannot  ^^ 
be  practiscil  by  many  of  the  men  without  leaving  many  of 
the  nest  wifeless*  and  causing  an  antagonism  inconsistoat 
with  social  stability*  Monogamy  is  thus  to  a  great  extent 
comiielled  by  that  balance  of  tbe  sexes  which  industrialism 
brings  about  Once  more,  the  natural  relation 

between  polygyny  and  predominant  militancy,  and  between 
monogamy  and  predominant  industrialism,  is  shown  by  the 
fart  tliat  these  two  domestic  forms  harmonize  in  principle 
with  the  two  associated  political  forms.  We  have  seen  that 
tbe  militant  tyi>e  of  social  structure  is  bajsed  on  the  j^rinciple 
of  compulsory  co-operation,  while  tbe  industrial  type  of 
Boeial  stnwfttire  is  based  on  the  priiu'iple  of  voluntary  co- 
operation.   Now  it  is  clear  that  plurality  of  wives,  whether 
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the  wives  are  captured  in  war  or  pitrchafied  from  their 
fathers  regardleHS  of  their  own  wilb,  implies  domes  tie  rule 
of  the  compukory  type:  the  husband  is  tyrant  and  the  wiv<*s 
are  slaves*  Converselyj  the  establishment  of  monogamy 
where  fewer  women  are  taken  in  war  and  fewer  men  lost 
in  war,  is  accompanied  by  increased  value  of  the  individual 
woman;  who,  even  when  purchased,  is  therefore  Ukeiy  to 
be  better  treated.  And  when,  with  further  advance,  some 
power  of  choice  is  acquired  by  the  womun,  there  is  an 
approach  to  the  voluntary  co-operation  which  characterizes 
this  inarital  relation  in  its  highest  form*  The  domestic 
denpotisro  which  polygyny  involves,  is  eongrnons  with  the 
political  despotism  proper  to  predominant  militancy;  and 
the  diminishing  political  coercion  which  naturally  follows 
development  of  the  iuduBtrial  ty]>e,  is  congruous  with  the 
diminishing  domestic  coercion  which  naturally  follows  the 
accompanying  development  of  monogamy*  Probably 

the  histories  of  European  [jcoples  will  be  cited  against  this 
view:  the  allegation  being  that^  from  Greek  and  Roman 
times  downwards^  these  peoples,  though  militant,  have  been 
monoganiic.  The  reply  is  that  ancient  European  aotdcties, 
though  often  engaged  in  wars,  had  large  parts  of  their  popu- 
lations  otherwise  engaged,  and  had  itidustrial  systeim  char- 
acterized by  much  diWsion  of  labour  and  commercial  inter- 
course* Further,  there  must  be  remembere<l  the  fact  that 
in  northern  Europe,  during  and  after  Roman  times,  while 
warfare  wan  constant,  monogamy  was  not  universal,  Taci- 
tus  admits  the  occurrence  of  polyg;>'ny  among  the  German 
chiefs*  Already  we  have  seen,  too,  that  the  Merovingian 
kings  were  poljgynists.  Even  the  Caroliagian  period 
yields  such  fact-s  as  that— 

The  csonfidence  of  Ooaaa  U,  dwke  of  Britoony,  **  was  kept  up  by  the 
incredible  numtier  of  men^at-armA  which  his  ki&gdotn  fumbtiod ;  for 
jou  muBt  know  that  here,  besides  that  ihe  kingiJoro  h  ei  tec  Hive  m 
we!l^  efUih  warrior  will  In^gH  fifty,  since,  bound  by  the  laws  neither  of 
d<*eency  nor  of  religion,  each  has  ten  wive*  or  more  even. *'^ <»«*/. 
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And  Koenigswarter  saj*?  that  **  such  was  the  persistence 
legal  coucubinage  io  the  customs  of  the  people  that  traces 
it  are  found  at  Toulouse  even  in  the  thirteenth  ceutury,*^    T{ 
which  let  me  add  the  startling  fact  that  after  the  thirty  y 
war  had  protlueed  in  Germany  so  immense  a  mortality 
males^  bigamy  was  for  a  time  tolerated  by  law ! 

Thus, CO nsi tiering  the  many  factors  which  have  eo*opeT«i 
in  modifying  marital  arrangement^^ — consideriag  also  that 
some  societies,  becoming  relatively  peaceful,  have  long  re- 
tained in  large  mea^^ure  the  structures  acquired  during  pre- 
vious greater  militancy,  while  otiier  societiea  which  have 
considerably  developed  their  industrial  structures  have  ^ain 
become  predominantly  militant,  causing  mixtures  of  traits; 
the  alleged  relations  are,  I  think,  as  clear  as  can  be  expectedL 
That  advance  from  the  primitive  predatory  type  to  the  high- 
est industrial  type^  has  gone  along  with  advance  from  preva- 
lent polygyny  to  exclusive  monogamy,  is  unquestionable 
and  that  decline  of  militancy  and  rise  of  industrialism  havi 
been  the  eesential  causes  of  this  cJiange  in  the  type  of  familyj 
IB  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  change  has  occurred  where  such 
other  Bupposable  causes  as  culture,  religious  creed,  etc.,  have 
not  come  into  play. 


1 


§  316.  The  domestic  relations  thus  far  dealt  with  main] 
under  their  private  aspects,  have  now  to  be  dealt  with  under 
their  public  aspects.  For^  on  the  structure  of  the  family,  con- 
sidered as  a  component  of  a  society,  depend  various  social 
phenomena.  | 

The  facts  grouped  in  foregoing  chapters  show  that  no  true 
conception  of  the  higher  types  of  family  in  their  relations  to 
the  higher  social  types,  can  be  obtained  without  previous 
study  of  the  lower  types  of  family  in  their  relations  to  the 
lower  social  typos.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases,  error 
results  when  conclusions  are  d^a^vn  from  the  more  complex 
products  nf  evolution,  in  ignorance  of  the  simpler  products 
from  which  tliey  have  been  derived.     Already  an  instant^ 
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has  been  furnished  by  the  interpretations  of  primitive  reli- 
gions given  by  the  reigning  school  of  mythologists.  Pos- 
sessed by  the  ideas  which  civilization  has  evolved,  and  looking 
back  on  the  ideas  which  prevailed  among  progenitors  of 
the  civilized  races,  they  have  used  the  more  complex  to 
interpret  the  less  complex;  and  when  forced  to  recognize  the 
entire  unlikeness  between  the  inferred  early  religious  ideas 
and  the  religious  ideas  found  among  the  uncivilized  who  now 
exist,  have  assumed  a  fundamental  difference  in  mode  of 
action  between  the  minds  of  the  superior  races  and  the  minds 
of  the  inferior  races:  classing  with  the  inferior,  in  pursuance 
of  this  assumption,  such  ancient  races  as  the  Accadians,  to 
which  the  modem  world  is  largely  indebted  for  its  present 
advance. 

All  who  accept  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of 
this  work,  will  see  in  this  instance  the  error  caused  by  ana- 
lysis of  the  phenomena  from  above  downwards,  instead  of 
synthesis  of  them  from  below  upwards.  They  will  see  that  in 
search  of  explanations  we  must  go  beneath  the  stage  at  which 
men  had  learnt  to  domesticate  cattle  and  till  the  ground. 

§  317.  These  remarks  are  introductory  to  a  criticism  on 
the  doctrines  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  While  greatly  valuing 
his  works,  and  accepting  as  true  within  limits  the  views 
he  has  set  forth  respecting  the  family  in  its  developed 
form,  and  respecting  the  part  played  by  it  in  the  evolution 
of  European  nations,  it  is  possible  to  dissent  from  his 
assumptions  concerning  the  earliest  social  states,  and  from 
the  derived  conceptions. 

As  leading  to  error.  Sir  Henry  Maine  censures  "  the  lofty 
contempt  which  a  ci\'ilized  people  entertains  for  barbarous 
neighbours,"  which,  he  says,  "  has  caused  a  remarkable  negli- 
gence in  observing  thorn."  But  he  has  not  himself  wholly 
escaped  from  the  effects  of  this  sentiment.  While  utilizing 
the  evidence  funiished  bv  barbarous  peoples  belonging  to  the 
higher  types  of  man,  and  while  in  some  cases  citing  ofiftL- 
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mimtory  evidence  furnislied  Lv  barbarous  peoples  of  lowe 
tjpes^  In?  bas  ignored  tbe  great  ma&&  of  the  uneivilixed, 
dii^regai*ded  tlie  multitudinous  facts  they  present  at  varianei 
with  \n%  theory.   Though  criticisms  have  led  him  somewhat  to" 
qualify  tbe  sweeping  generalizations  set  forth  in  his  Ancient^ 
Law — though,  in  the  preface  to  its  later  editions,  he  refers  i 
liis  subsequent  work  on  ViUage  CommuititieSj  as  iiid]catin| 
some  qualifications;  yet  the  qualifications  are  hut  sriiall,  and 
in  grciat  measure  hypothetical.      He  makes  light  of  siieh 
adverse  evidence  as  Mr.  M*Lennan  and  Sir  John  Lubbocl 
pve,  on  the  ground  that  the  part  of  it  he  deems  most  trust 
worthy  is  supplied  by  Indian  Hill-tribes,  which  have^  hi 
thinks,  bcien  led  into  ahnormal  usages  by  the  influenceg  in^j 
vading  races  have  subjected  them  to.     And  though,  in  hia 
Early  rnstUutions^  he  says  that  '*  al!  branches  of  human 
society  may  or  may  not  have  been  developed  from  joint 
families  which  arose  out  of  an  original  patriarchal  cell/'  hfi 
clearly,  by  this  form  of  expression,  declines  to  admit  that  ii 
many  cases  they  have  not  been  thus  developed. 

He  rightly  blames  earlier  ^Titers  for  not  exploring  a  suffl'^ 
ciently  wide  area  of  induction.     But  he  has  himsidf  nc 
made  the  area  of  induction  wide  enough;  and  that  substitu4 
tion  of  hypothesis  for  observed  fact  which  ha  ascribes  to  hii 
predecessors^  is,  as  a  consequence,  to  be  noticed  in  his  ov 
work.    Respecting  the  evidence  available  for  framing  gen^ 
rali/.ations,  he  says: — 

'•  The  nidiments  of  the  social  state ^  so  f ar  ae  they  are  known  to  m^ 
mt  all^  are  known  through  teBtimony  of  three  sortB — accounti  by  con- 
temporary obacrvera  of  civilizations  less  advanced  than  their  own,  tht 
records  which  particular  races  have  preserved  coaceming  their  primi-      ;  i 
tive  hiatory,  and  ancient  law/^  ^H 

And  since,  ag  exemplifying  the  "  aecounta  hy  contemporary 
observers  of  civilizations  les^  advanced  than  their  own,"  he 
namea  the  account  Tacitus  gives  of  the  Germane,  and  do<?s 
not  name  the  accounts  modern  travellers  give  of  uttcivilizedj 
races  at  large,  be  dearly  does  not  inclnde  m  evidence  the 
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statements  made  by  these.*  Let  me  name  here  two  in- 
stances of  the  way  in  which  this  limitation  leads  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  hypothesis  for  observation. 

Assuming  that  the  patriarchal  state  is  the  earliest,  Sir 
Henry  Maine  says  that  *'the  implicit  obedience  of  rude  men 
to  their  parent  is  doubtless  a  primary  fact."  Now  though 
among  lower  races,  sons,  while  young,  may  be  subordinate, 
from  lack  of  ability  to  resist;  yet  that  they  remain  subordi- 
nate when  theybecome  men,  cannot  be  asserted  as  a  uniform, 
and  therefore  as  a  primary,  fact.  On  turning  to  §  35,  it  will 
be  seen  that  obedience  does  not  characterize  all  types  of 
men.  When  we  read  that  the  Mantra  'Mives  as  if  there  were 
no  other  person  in  the  world  but  himself;  "  that  the  Carib 
"  is  impatient  under  the  least  infringement "  of  his  inde- 
pendence; that  the  Mapuche  "  brooks  no  command;  "  that 
the  Brazilian  Indian  begins  to  display  impatience  of  all  re- 
straint at  puberty;  we  cannot  conclude  that  filial  submis- 
sion is  an  original  trait.  When  we  are  told  that  by  the 
Gallinomeros,  "old  people  are  treated  with  contumely,  both 
men  and  women,"  and  that  by  Shoshones  and  Araucanians, 
boys  are  not  corrected  for  fear  of  destroying  their  spirit ;  we 
cannot  suppose  that  subjection  of  adult  sons  to  their  fathers 
characterizes  all  types  of  men.  When  we  learn  that  by  the 
Navajos,  "  born  and  bred  with  the  idea  of  perfect  personal 
freedom,  all  restraint  is  unendurable,"  and  that  amongthem 
"every  father  holds  undisputed  sway  over  his  children  until 
the  age  of  puberty  " — when  we  learn  that  among  some 

*  At  page  17  of  his  Village  Communities,  he  deliberately  discredits  the 
evidence — speaking  of  it  as  **  the  slippery  testimony  concerning  savages 
which  is  gathered  from  travellers'  tales."  I  am  aware  that  in  the  eyes  of 
roost,  antiquity  gives  sacredness  to  testimony ;  and  that  so,  what  were 
"  travellers*  tales  "  when  they  were  written  in  Roman  days,  have  come,  in 
our  days,  to  be  regarded  as  of  higher  authority  than  like  tales  written  by  re- 
cent or  living  travel  lers.  I  see.  however,  no  reason  to  ascribe  to  the  second- 
hand statements  of  Tacitus  a  trustworthiness  which  I  do  not  ascribe  to  the 
first-hand  statements  of  modem  explorers;  many  of  them  scientifically 
educated — Barrow,  Barth.  Galton,  Burton,  Livingstone,  Seeman,  Darwin, 
Wallace,  Hamboldt,  Burckhardt,  and  others  too  numerouft  lo  «t\i  ^<(^'«^- 
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Califoraians,  oliildren  after  pubertj  *^  were  subject  only 
the  chief  J**  that  amtjiig  the  lower  Calif orniaus,  '*  m  soon 
c'hildrea  are  able  to  get  food  for  themselves  thej  are  left  to 
their  own  deWces/'  and  that  among  the  Comanehes  malo^ 
children  '"^  are  even  privileged  to  rebel  against  their  pareni^^l 
who  are  not  entitled  to  chastise  them  but  by  consent  of  the 
tribe; ''   we  are  shown  that  in  some  raceii  the  parental  and 
filial  relation  early  cornea  to  an  end.    Even  the  wilder  mem- 
l»ers  of  the  very  race  which  has  familiamed  us  with  pat 
archul  goveminent,  yield  like  facts.     Burckhardt  aaya  thai 
**  the  young  Bedouin  "  pays  his  father  "  some  deference 
long  as  be  continues  in  his  tent;  "   but  '^  whenever  he  cj 
become  master  of  a  tent  himself  *  ,  .  he  Ibtens  to  no  advicei 
nor  obeys  any  earthly  command  but  that  of  his  own  will,**^ 
So  far  from  sho%ving  that  filial  obedience  is  innate,  and  th 
patriart*hal  type  a  natural  consequence,  the  evidence  poia 
rather  to  the  inference  that  the  tAvo  have  evolved  band  i 
hand  under  favouring  conditions. 

Again,  referring  to  the  way  in  which  originally,  commoi 
ancestral  origin  was  the  only  ground  for  united  social  action, 
Sir  Henry  Maine  says : — 

*  *  Of  ihts  we  m&7  at  least  be  certain,  that  aU  ancieDt  Boctetiea  regaftied 
tbemselvea  aa  having  proceeded  from  one  origiiial  stock,  and  even  lor- 
boured  tjadt-r  an  iacapacitj  for  comprehending  anj  reason  except  this 
for  their  holding  together  in  political  wnion.  The  hietc>r]r  of  potitit^ 
Ideas  beginSf  In  fact,  with  the  aBsumption  that  kinship  ia  blood  ig  the 
pole  possible  grouad  of  community  in  politteal  fiinctionB.^'  j 

Now  if  by  **  ancient  societies  "  is  meant  those  only  of  which 
records  have  come  down  to  us»  and  if  the  ^'  history  of  politi- 
cal ideas  "  is  to  inelude  only  the  ideas  of  such  societiea,  this 
may  be  true;  but  if  we  are  to  take  account  of  societies  more 
archaic  than  thcse^  and  to  include  other  political  ideaa  than 
those  of  Aryans  and  Semites,  it  cannot  be  sustained,  Proo: 
has  been  given  (§§  250-252)  that  political  co-operation 
arises  from  the  conflicts  of  social  groups  with  one  another. 
Though  estiibliahment  of  it  may  be  facilitated  where  "  the 
commonwealth  is  a  collection  of  persons  united  by  a  commoi 
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descent  from  the  progenitor  of  an  original  family;  *'  jet,  in 
hosta  of  vme&y  it  takes  place  where  no  connexion  of  this  kind 
exists  emoDg  the  persons*  The  members  of  an  Australian 
tribe  which,  under  a  temporary  ehief|  join  in  battle  against 
tho^e  of  another  tribe,  have  not  a  common  decent,  but  are 
alien  in  blood.  If  it  be  said  that  political  functions  can  here 
scarcely  be  alleged,  then  take  the  case  of  the  Creeks  of  North 
America,  whose  men  have  various  totems  implying  various 
ancestries,  and  whose  twenty  thousand  people  living  in 
seventy  villages  have  nevertheless  evolved  for  themselves  a 
government  of  considerable  complexity.  Or  still  better  take 
the  Irof^uois,  who,  siniilar  in  their  formation  of  tribes  out  of 
intermingled  elans  of  different  stocks,  were  welded  by  com- 
bined action  in  war  into  a  league  of  five  (afterwards  six) 
nations  under  a  republican  government.  Indeed  early  sys- 
tems of  kinship  put  relations  in  political  antagonism;  so 
that,  as  we  read  in  Bancroft  eoneeming  the  Kutchins,  '*  there 
can  never  be  inter'tribal  war  without  ranging  fathers  and 
sons  against  each  other/'  Even  apart  from  the  results  of 
mixed  clanships,  that  instability  which  characterizes  prLmi- 
tive  relations  of  the  senses,  negatives  the  belief  that  political 
eo*operation  everywhere  originates  from  family  co-operation: 
instance  the  above-named  Creeks,  of  whom  *'  a  larg^  portion 
of  the  old  and  middle-aged  men,  by  frequently  changing, 
have  had  many  different  wiv*es,  and  their  children,  scattered 
around  the  country,  are  unknown  to  them-" 

Thus  finding  reason  to  suspect  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
theory  of  the  family  is  not  applicable  to  all  societieSj  let  us 
prof^eed  to  consider  it  more  closely* 


§  318,  He  implies  that  in  the  earliest  stages  there  were 
definite  marital  reflations.  That  which  he  calls  "  the  infancy 
of  aocicty  " — "  the  situation  in  which  mankind  disclose  them- 
eelves  at  the  da^^nti  of  their  higtory;  "  is  a  situatioiijn  which 
"  '  every  one  exercises  jurisdiction  over  his  wive^  and  his 
child  i-eu,  and  they  pay  no  regard  to  one  another,'  "    \i>aX\£i. 
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the  chapters  on  ^*  The  Primitive  Relations  of  the  Sexes^ 
*'  Promiscuity/*  and  on  **  Polyandry/*  I  liuv^  cited  numerous 
facts  sbowitig  that  definite  coherent  marital  relations  are 
preceded  by  indefinite  incoherent  ones;  and  also  that  among 
the  ty^pes  of  family  evolving  out  of  thet*e,  there  are  some 
composed  not  of  a  man  with  wife  and  childrenj  but  of  a  wife 
with  men  and  children:  such  being  found  not  alone  in  socie- 
ties of  embrjonic  and  infantine  forms,  but  abo  in  consider- 
ably advanced  societies^ 

A  further  aegumption  ia  that  descent  has  alway*3  lun 
everywhere  been  in  the  male  line.     That  it  has  from  the 
recorded  times  of  those  peoples  with  whom  Sir  Henry  Maine 
deak,  may  be  true;  and  it  is  true  that  male  de&cent  occni 
among  some  rude  peoples  of  other  types,  as  the  Kookies  o: 
India  J  the  Eeluchis^  the  New  Zealauders,  the  Hottentots.    It 
IB  by  no  means  the  rule,  however,  among  the  uncivilLEed*i 
Jtr,  M'Lennan,  who  has  pointed  out  the  incongruity  between 
this  assumption  and  a  great  mass  of  e\idenoej  shows  that  all 
over  the  world  descent  in  the  female  line  is  common;   and 
the  many  examples  given  by  him  I  might,  were  it  needful, 
enforce  by  others.     This  system  is  not  limited  to  groupa 
so  little  organized  that  they  might  be  set  aside  as  pre- 
iiifantixie  (were  that  permissible);    nor  to  groups  which 
stand  on  a  level  with  the  patriarchal,  or  so-called  infantine^ 
societies  in  point  of  organization;  but  it  occurs  in  groups^  or 
rather  nations,  which  have  evolved  complex  structures*    Kin 
ship  was  through  females  in  the  two  higher  ranks  of  tho' 
Tahitians;    and  among  the  TonganB  **  nobility  has  alwaya 
descended  by  the  female  line/'     It  was  so  with  the  ancien 
Chibchiis,  who  had  made  no  insignificant  strides  in  civilii 
tion.    Among  the  Iroquois,  again,  titles,  as  well  as  propert 
descended   tlirough   women,   and   were  hereditary   in   tho 
woman's  tril:»e:   the  son  could  never  succeed  to  his  fatlier*s 
title  of  sachem,  nor  inherit  even  his  tomahawk;   and  tbeae 
Iroquois  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  infantine  stage — -wi 
governed  by  a  repreeeutative  assembly  of  fifty  sacheu^i  had 
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separate  mill  tarj  organization  J  a  separate  ecclesiaBtical  organi* 
asatioo,  definite  laws^  cultivated  landa  individuallj  jjossessed, 
permmient  fortified  villages*  So,  too>  in  Ahivu,  siiecessiou 
to  Milk  aud  property  follows  the  female  line  among  the  Coast- 
negroes,  Inland-negroeSj  Congo  people,  etc* ;  who  have  dii?- 
tinet  indiLs trial  sjsteinsj  four  and  five  grudations  in  rauk| 
settled  agriculture,  con^derable  eommerce^  towns  in  ati^eets* 
Huw  misleading  is  the  observation  of  a  few  soeieties  only,  is 
shown  by  Maraden's  remark  respecting  the  Suma trans  of  the 
Batta  difitrict  He  says  that  "  the  sueeeision  to  the  ebief- 
skips  does  not  go,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  sou  of  the 
deceased^  but  to  the  nephew  by  a  sifter;  **  and  adds  ''  that 
the  same  extraordinary  rule,  with  n^pect  to  property  in 
general,  prevails  also  amongst  the  Malays  of  that  part  of  the 
island ;  "  the  rule  which  he  considers  **  extraordinary,"  being 
really,  among  the  uncivilized  and  little  civilized,  the  ordinary 
rule. 

Again,  Sir  Henry  Maine  [Kjatulatea  the  existence  of  govern* 
ment  from  the  beginning— patriarchal  authority  over  wife, 
ehUdren,  §lave3,  and  all  who  are  included  in  the  primitive 
social  group*  But  in  the  chapters  on  "^  The  Regidating 
System  ''  and  "  Social  Types,"  I  have  shown  that  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  there  are  social  groups  without  heads;  as 
the  Fuegians,  some  Australians,  most  Esi]uiraaux,  the  Ara- 
furas,  the  Land  Dyaks  of  the  Upi>er  Sarawak  river;  others 
with  headships  tliat  are  but  occasional,  as  TasmanianSj  Bcme 
Australians,  some  Caribs,  some  Uaupes;  and  many  with 
vague  and  unstable  headships,  as  the  Andamanese,  Abipones, 
Snak^,  Chippewayans,  Chinooks,  Chippewas,  some  Kam- 
pchadal^,  Guiana  tribi^j  Mandans,  Coroados,  New  Guinea 
people,  Taanese.  Though  in  some  of  these  cases  the  com- 
munities are  of  the  lowest,  I  see  no  adequate  reason  for 
excluding  tliem  from  our  eoneeptiou  of  the  **  infancy  of 
society/'  And  even  sa\nng  nothing  of  these^  w©  cannot 
regard  as  lower  than  infantine  in  their  i^tagi^,  those  commu- 
nities which,  like  the  Upper  Sarawak  Dyaks,  the  Araf ucaa^ 
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the  New  Guinea  people,  earry  on  their  peaceful  lives  with* 
out  other  government  than  that  of  public  opiBion  and 
custom.  MoreoveFj  as  we  saw  in  §  250,  the  bead- 

ship  which  exists  in  many  simple  groups  is  not  patriarchal. 
Such  chieftainship  as  arose  anioug  the  Tasmanians  in  time  t>f 
war,  was  determined  by  personal  iitnegs.  So,  too,  according 
to  Edwards^  with  the  Caribs,  and  according  to  Swan,  with  the 
Creeks.  Then,  still  further  showing  that  political  authority 
does  not  always  begin  with  patriarchal  authority,  we  have 
the  Irocjuois,  whose  system  of  kinship  negatived  the  genesis 
of  patriarchs,  and  who  yet  developed  a  complex  republican 
government;  and  we  have  the  Pueblos,  who,  living  in  well- 
organized  communities  under  elected  governors  and  couneil% 
show  no  signs  of  patriarchal  rule  in  the  past. 

Another  component  of  the  doctrine  is  that  originally,  pro- 
perty is  held  bj  the  family  as  a  corpc*rate  body.  Aocording 
to  Sir  Henry  Maine,  **  one  peculiarity  invariably  diBtinguish- 
ing  the  infancy  of  society/^  is  that  **  men  are  regarded  and 
treated  not  as  individuals  but  always  as  members  of  the  par- 
ticular group."  The  man  was  not  "  regarded  as  hinuself,  as  a 
distinct  individual.  Hia  individuality  was  swallowed  up  in 
his  family,'^  And  this  alleged  primitive  submergence  of  the 
individual,  affected  even  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  group, 
"  Though  the  jjatriarch,  for  we  must  not  yet  call  him  the 
paterfamiliaa,  had  rights  thus  extensive,  it  is  impossible  to 
douht  that  he  lay  under  an  equal  amplitude  of  obligationB* 
If  he  governed  the  family  it  was  for  its  behoof.  If  he  was 
lord  of  his  possessions^  he  held  them  as  trustee  for  his  children 
and  kindred  .  .  .  the  family  in  fact  was  a  corporation ;  and 
he  was  its  representative*'*  Here,  after  expressing 

a  doubt  whether  there  exist  in  the  primitive  mind  ideas  so 
abstract  as  those  of  trusteeship  and  representation,  I  go  on 
to  remark  that  this  hypothesis  involves  a  conception  difficult 
to  frame.  For  while  the  patriarch  is  said  to  hold  his  possee^ 
sions  "in  a  representative  rather  than  a  proprietary  cha- 
racter/' he  is  said  to  have  unqualified  dominion  over  children. 
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as  OTer  slaves^  extending  to  life  and  death;  wbicli  implies 
that  though  he  possesses  the  greater  right  of  owtdag  aubordi- 
nate  individuals  ahsolutelv^  he  does  not  possess  the  smaller 
right  of  owiiiDg  absolutely  the  property  used  by  them  and 
himself,  I  may  add  that  besides  being  difficult  to  frame^ 
this  conception  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  Sir  Henry 
Maine^s  d^cription  of  the  Patria  Potestas  of  the  Romana^ 
which  he  says  is  *'  our  type  of  the  primeval  paternal  au- 
thority/^ and  of  which  he  remarks  that  while,  during  its 
decline,  the  father's  power  over  the  soil's  person  became 
nominal,  his  "  rights  over  the  son's  properiy  were  always 
aiEerdaed  without  scruple."  And  I  may  ako  name  its  seem- 
ing Incongruity  with  the  fact  that  political  rulers  who 
have  unlimited  powers  over  their  subjects,  are  usually  also 
regarded  as  in  theory  owners  of  their  property ;  instance  at 
the  present  tune  the  kings  of  Dahomey,  Ashanti,  Congo, 
Cayor  on  the  Gold  Coast-  Passing  to  the  essential 

question,  however,  I  find  myself  here  at  i^ue  not  with  Sir 
Henry  Maine  only,  but  with  other  writers  on  primitive  social 
states,  who  bold  that  all  ownership  is  originally  triL»al,  that 
family-ovi^Tiership  comes  later,  and  ownership  by  individuals 
last.  As  already  implied  in  §  292,  the  evident^  leads  me  to 
believe  that  from  the  beginning  there  has  been  individual 
ownership  of  such  things  as  could  without  difficulty  bo  ap- 
propriated. True  though  it  is  that  in  early  stages  rights 
of  property  are  indefinite — certain  though  it  may  be  that 
among  primitive  men  the  moral  sanction  which  property 
equitably  obtained  has  among  ourselves,  is  lacking — obvious 
as  we  find  it  that  possession  is  often  established  by  right  of 
the  strongest;  the  facts  prove  that  in  the  rudest  commuui- 
tica  there  is  a  private  holding  of  useful  movables,  maintaiueel 
by  each  man  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  A  personal  mono- 
poly extends  itself  to  such  things  as  can  rpadity  be  monopo- 
liKcd.  The  Tinneh  who,  **  regarding  all  property,  including 
wives,  as  belonging  to  the  strongest,"  show  in  a  typical  way 
the  primitive  form  of  appropriation,  also  show  that  ihk  %i^ 
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propriatioo  is  completely  personal;  since  they  "  bum  witik 
the  deceased  all  his  effect^/ '  Indeed,  eveti  apart  from  ei'i- 
denee,  it  seems  to  me  an  madmissible  supposition  that  in 
**  the  infancy  of  society  ' '  the  egoistic  savage,  utterly  without 
idea  of  justice  or  ^n&e  of  responsibility j  eom5eiously  held  Ma 
belongings  on  behalf  of  those  depending  upon  him. 

One  more  element,  indireetly  if  not  directly  involved  in 
the  doctrine  of  Sir  Henry  Mainej  is  that  **  the  infancy  of 
society ''  ischameterized  by  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  women. 
While  each  male  descendant  has  a  capacity  '*  to  become  him* 
tie  If  the  head  of  a  new  family  and  the  root  of  a  new  set  of 
parental  powers,"  "'  a  woman  of  course  has  no  capacity  of  the 
kindf  and  no  title  accordingly  to  the  liberation  wliich  it  con- 
fers. There  is  therefore  a  peculiar  contrivance  of  archaic 
jurisprudence  for  retaining  her  in  the  bondage  of  the  family 
for  life/'  And  the  implication  appears  to  be  that  thiB  slavery 
of  women,  derived  from  the  patriarchal  state,  and  naturally 
accompanied  by  inability  to  hold  property,  has  been  slowly 
mitigated,  and  the  right  of  private  possession  acquired,  ae 
the  primitive  family  has  decayed*  But  when  we  pass  from 
the  progenitors  of  the  civilized  races  to  existing  uncivilized 
raceSj  we  meet  with  facts  requiring  us  to  qualify  this  proposi- 
tion* Though  in  nide  societies  entire  subjection  of  women  is 
the  rule,  yet  there  are  exceptions;  both  in  societies  lower 
than  the  patriarchal  in  organization,  and  in  higher  soeietiea 
which  bear  no  traces  of  a  past  patriarchal  state.  Among 
the  Kocch,  who  are  mainly  governed  by  **  juries  of  elders,*' 
**  when  a  woman  dies  the  family  property  goes  to  her 
daughters,"  In  tribes  of  the  Karens,  whose  chiefs,  of  little 
authority,  are  generally  elective  and  often  wanting,  **  the 
father  wills  his  property  to  his  children,  ,  ,  .  Nothing  is 
given  to  the  widow,  but  she  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
property  till  her  death,"  Of  the  Khasias,  Steel  says  that 
"the  house  Ixdongs  to  the  woman;  and  in  case  of  the 
husband  dying  or  being  separated  from  her,  it  remains  her 
pmperty."    Among  the  Sea-Dyaks,  whose  law  of  inheritai|L'^ 
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ia  not  diat  of  primogenittirej  and  whose  chief  tainshipsj  where 
they  existj  are  acquired  by  merit,  as  the  wife  does  uu  equal 
share  of  work  with  her  husband^  **  at  a  divorce  aiie  is  entitled 
to  half  the  wealth  created  by  their  mutual  [joint]  labours;  " 
and  Brooke  writes  of  eertain  Land-Dyaka,  that  **  the  most 
powerful  of  the  people  iii  the  place  were  two  old  ladies, 
who  often  told  me  that  all  the  land  and  inhabitants  belonged 
to  tbem/*  North  America  furnishes  kindred  facts*  In  the 
Aleutian  Islands  *'  rich  women  are  permit teti  to  indulge  in 
two  buabaiids; ''  ownership  of  property  by  females  being 
implied.  Among  the  Nootkas,  in  case  of  di%*orce  there  is  "  a 
strict  division  of  property  ^* — ^the  wife  taking  both  what  she 
brought  and  what  she  has  made;  and  similarly  among  the 
Spokanes, '"  all  household  goods  are  considered  as  the  wif©*8 
proper tyj"  and  there  is  an  equitable  division  of  property  on 
dissolution  of  marriage.  Again,  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  con- 
siderably ad%^anced  as  we  have  seen,  were  shown  by  their 
8t ill-sum ving  system  of  dcftoent  in  the  female  line,  never  to 
have  passed  through  the  patriiirchal  stage,  we  read  that  the 
proprietary  rights  of  husband  and  wife  remained  distinct; 
«nd  further,  that  in  case  of  separation  the  children  went 
with  tlie  mother.  Still  more  striking 4s  the  instance  supplied 
by  the  peaceful,  ind  nstrious^  freely  ^governed  Pueblos ;  whose 
women,  otherwise  oecupyiiig  good  portions,  not  only  inherit 
property y  but,  in  some  cases,  make  exclusive  claims  to  it 
Africa,  too,  where  the  condition  of  women  is  in  most  respects 
low,  but  where  dei?fent  in  the  female  line  continues,  furnishes 
examples.  In  Timbuctoo  a  3on*s  share  of  the  father's  pro- 
perty is  double  that  of  a  daughter.  Above  the  Yellala  falls 
fin  \\w  Congo, fowb, eggs,  manioi%aud  fniits,"seem  all  to  l>e- 
long  to  the  women,  the  men  never  disposing  of  them  without 
first  conanlting  their  wives,  to  whom  the  beads  are  given/' 

Thus  many  things  are  at  variance  with  the  theory  which- 
MR^unie^  that  "  the  infancy  of  society  "  is  exhibited  in  the 
patriarchal  group.  As  was  implied  in  the  chaplersi  on  the 
*•  Primitive  Relations  of  the  Sexes,"  on  *'  Promiscuity^**  ^sa. 
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*^  Polyandry/^  the  earliest  societies  were  without  domestie 
organization  as  thej  were  without  political  organization.  In- 
I  jtaad  of  a  paternallj-govenied  clusterj  at  once  family  and 
rudimentary  State,  there  was  at  first  an  aggregate  of  males 
and  females  without  settled  arrangements,  and  having  no 
relations  save  those  '^tablished  by  force  and  changed  when 
the  stronger  willed. 

§  319.  And  here  wo  come  in  face  of  the  fact  before 
obliquely  glanced  at,  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's  hypothesis  tiikef. 
account  of  no  stages  in  human  progress  earlier  than  the 

\  pastoral  or  agriculturaL  The  groups  he  describes  as  severally 
formed  of  the  patriarch,  his  wife,  descendants,  slaves,  flocks, 
and  herds,  are  groups  implying  domesticated  animals  of 

f^aevcral  kinds.  But  before  the  domestication  of  aninmls  waa 
achieved,  there  passed  long  stages  stretching  back  through 
pre-hiatoric  times.  To  understand  the  patiiarchal  group,  we 
must  inquire  how  il  grew  out  of  the  less-organized  groups 
which  preceded  it. 

The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find  if  we  ask  what  kind 
of  life  the  domestication  of  herbivorous  animaU  entails. 
Where  pasture  is  abundant  and  covers  large  areas,  the  keep- 
ing of  flocks  and  herds  does  not  necessitate  separation  of 
their  owners  in  to  very  small  clusters:  instance  the  Comanches, 
who,  with  their  htm  ting,  join  the  keeping  of  cattle,  which 
the  members  of  the  tribe  combine  to  guard.  But  where 
pasture  is  not  abundant,  or  is  distributed  in  patches,  many 
cattle  cannot  be  I:ept  together;  and  their  owners  conse- 
quently have  to  part.  Naturally,  division  of  the  owners 
will  be  into  such  clusters  as  arc  already  vaguely  marked  off 
in  the  original  aggregate.  Individual  men  with  such  women 
as  they  have  taken  possession  of,  such  animals  as  they  have 

'  acquired  by  force  or  otherwise,  and  all  their  other  belongings, 
will  wander  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  food  for  theif 
sheep  and  oxen,  As  already  pointed  out,  we  have,  in  pte* 
pastoral  stages,  as  among  the  Bushmen,  cases  where  searci^ 
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of  wild  food  necessitates  parting  into  very  small  groups, 
usually  single  families;  and  clearly  when^  instead  of  game 
and  vermin  to  be  caught,  cattle  have  to  be  fed^  the  distribu- 
tion of  pasturage,  here  in  larger  oasee  and  there  in  smaller 
ones,  will  determine  the  numbers  of  animals,  and  consequent- 
ly of  human  beings*  which  can  keep  together.  In  the  separa- 
tion of  Abraham  and  Lot  we  have  a  traditional  illustration. 

Thus  recognizing  the  natural  origin  of  the  wandering 
family-group,  let  us  ask  what  are  likely  to  become  its  traits. 
We  have  seen  that  the  regulating  system  of  a  society  is 
evolved  by  confiicts  with  enviromug  societies.  Between 
pastoral  hordes  which  have  become  separate,  and  in  course 
of  time  alien,  there  must  arise,  as  between  other  groups,  an- 
tagonisms: caused  sometimes  by  appropriations  of  strayed 
cattle,  sometimes  by  encroachments  upon  grazing  areas  mo- 
nopolized- But  now  mark  a  difference.  In  a  tribe  of 
archaic  type,  sucJi  ascendancy  as  war  from  time  to  time  gives 
to  a  man  who  is  superior  in  strength,  wiU,  or  cunning,  com* 
monly  fails  to  become  a  permanent  headship  (§  250);  since 
his  power  is  regarded  with  jealousy  by  men  who  are  in  other 
respects  his  equals.  It  ia  otherwise  in  the  pastoral  horde* 
The  tendency  w*hich  war  between  groups  has  to  evolve  a 
head  in  each  group,  here  finds  a  member  prepared  for  the 
place.  Already  there  is  the  father,  who  at  the  outset  was 
by  riglU  of  the  strong  hand,  leader,  owner,  master,  of  wifej 
children*  and  all  he  carried  with  binx*  In  the  preceding 
stage  his  actions  were  to  some  extent  kept  in  check  by  other 
men  of  the  tribe;  now  they  are  not.  His  sons  could  early 
become  hunters  and  carry  on  their  livra  independently;  now 
they  cannot. 

Note  a  second  difference.  Separation  from  other  men 
briugs  into  greater  clearness  the  fact  that  the  children  aje 
not  only  his  wife's^^  children,  but  his  children ;  and  further, 
since  among  its  neighbours  his  group  is  distinguished  by  his 
name,  the  children  spoken  of  as  mcmlx^tB  of  \m  group  are 
otherwise  spoken  of  as  his  children.    The  establishment  <^1 
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miile  de&eeiit  18  thus  facilitated*     SitnultaneQUsly  there 
apt  to  come  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  eldest  mn.    Th< 
first  to  give  aid  to  the  father ;  the  first  to  reach  manhood ;  th( 
tirgst  likely  to  marry  and  have  children;  he  is  usually  the  oue 
on  whom  the  powers  of  the  father  devolve  as  he  deeliiiee^  and 
diea*      Hence   the   average   tendency   through   8ucce8iiv«| 
generations  will  be  for  the  eldest  male  to  become  head  of 
the  increasing  group;    alike  as  family  ruler  and  politieat 
ruler — the  patriarch. 

At  the  same  time  industrial  co-operation  is  fostered. 
Savages  of  the  low^t  types  get  roots  and  berries,  shell-fiah, 
vermin^  small  animals^  etc.,  without  joint  action.  Among 
those  who  have  reached  the  advanced  hunting  stage  and 
capture  large  animals,  a  considerable  combination  is  implied^ 
though  of  an  irregular  kind.  But  on  rising  to  the  stage  in 
which  flocks  and  herds  have  to  be  daily  pastured  and 
guarded,  and  their  products  daily  utilized^  combined  actions 
of  many  kinds  are  necessitated;  and  under  the  patriarchal 
rule  these  become  regularized  by  apixirtionment  of  duties^ 
This  co-ordination  of  functions  and  consequent  mutual  de- 
pendence of  parts^  conduces  to  conaolidation  of  the  group  us 
an  organic  whole.  Gradually  it  becomes  impracticable  for 
any  member  to  live  by  himself:  deprived  net  only  of  the 
family  aid  and  protection,  but  of  the  food  and  clothinfc 
yielded  by  the  domesticated  animals.  So  that  the  industrial 
arrangements  conspire  with  the  govenunental  arrangements 
to  produce  a  well-compacted  aggregate,  internally  coherent 
and  externally  marked  off  definitely  from  other  aggregatt*^. 

This  process  is  furthered  by  disapjiearance  of  the  l&vrt- 
developed.  Other  things  equal,  those  groups  which  are 
most  suliordinate  to  their  leaders  will  succeed  best  in  battle. 
Other  things  equal,  those  which,  submitting  to  commands 
longer,  have  grown  into  larger  gn^nps,  will  also  thus  benefit. 
And  other  things  equal,  advantages  will  be  gained  by  those 
in  which,  under  dictation  of  the  patriarch,  industrial  (co- 
operation has  been  rendered  efficient-    So  that  by  survival 
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cif  the  fittest  among  pastoral  groups  stmgglmg  for  existence 
with  one  another^  those  which  obedience  to  their  heads  and 
iiiutiial  dependence  of  part§  have  made  the  strong^t,  will  he 
thoee  to  spread;  and  in  course  of  time  the  patriarchal  type 
will  thus  become  well  marked.  Not,  indeed,  that  entire 
disappearance  of  les8<irganized  groups  muBt  result;  since 
regions  favourable  to  the  process  described,  facilitate  gur^nval 
of  a  few  smaller  hordes,  pursuing  lives  more  predatory  and 
lees  pastoraL 

Mark  next  how,  under  these  drcumgtances,  there  ari^e 
certain  arrangements  respec'ting  ownership.  That  di\ision 
of  goods  which  is  pre-supposed  by  individualization  of  pro- 
pert}%  cannot  be  carried  far  without  appliances  unknown  to 
savage  life.  Measures  of  time,  measures  of  quantity,  meas- 
ures of  value,  are  required.  When,  from  the  primitive  appro- 
priation of  things  found,  caught,  or  made,  we  pass  to  the 
acquisition  of  things  by  barter  and  b}*  service,  we  sec  that 
approximate  equality  of  value  between  the  exchanged  things 
is  implied;  and  in  the  absence  of  recognized  equivalence, 
which  roust  be  exceptionalj  there  will  be  great  resistanoe 
to  barter.  Among  savages,  therefore,  property  extendi  but 
little  lieyond  the  things  a  man  can  jjrt>duce  for  himseli. 
Kindred  obstacles  occur  in  the  pastoral  group.  How  can 
the  value  of  the  labour  contributed  by  each  to  the  common 
weal  be  measured?  To-day  the  cowherd  can  feed  his  cattlt? 
close  at  hand;  to-morrow  he  must  drive  them  far  and  get 
back  late.  Here  the  shepherd  lends  lib  fli>ck  in  rich 
pasfnn?;  and  in  a  region  next  visited  the  aheep  disperse  in 
search  of  scanty  food,  and  he  has  great  trouble  iu  getting 
in  the  strayt^d  ones,  No  accounts  of  la1.M>ur  spent  hy  either 
can  be  kept;  nor  are  there  current  rates  of  wages  to  give 
ideas  of  their  r^pective  claims  to  shares  of  produce.  The 
work  of  the  ilaiigljter  or  the  bond -woman,  who  milks  and 
who  fetches  water,  now  from  a  well  at  hand  and  now  from 
one  further  off,  varies  from  day  to  day;  and  its  worth,  m 
compared  with  the  worths  of  other  works,  i^nnot  be  kao^ru 
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So  with  the  preparation  of  skins,  the  making  of  clothing,  tl 
setting  up  of  tents.    All  these  miscellaneous  services,  diffei 
iag  in  arclnousness,  duration,  skill,  cannot  be  paid  for 
money  or  produce  while  there  exists  neither  currency  n^ 
market  in  which  the  relative  values  of  articles  and  labours 
may  be  established  by  competition.    Doubtless  a  bargain  for 
services  rudely  estimated  as  worth  so  many  cattle  or  sheep, 
may  be  entered  tutu.    But  beyond  the  fact  that  this  form  of 
payment,  admitting  of  but  very  rough  equivalence,  cannot 
conveniently  be  carried  out  with  all  members  of  the  group, 
there  is  the  fact  that  even  supposing  it  to  be  carried  out,  the 
members  of  the  group  cannot  separately  utilize  their  res] 
tive  portions.     The  sheep  have  to  be  herded  together:    itf 
would  never  do  to  aend  them  out  in  small  divisions^  each 
requiring  its  attendant.      Milk  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
mass^ — could  not  without  great  loss  of  labour  be  taken  by  m 
many  separate  milkmaids  and  treated  afterwards  in  separate 
portions.    So  id  it  throughout.    The  members  of  the  group 
naturally  fall  into  the  system  of  giving  their  rt:spectivefl| 
labours  and  satisfying  from  the  produce  their  respective^ 
wants.     The  patriarch,  at  once  family-head^  director  of   ^ 
industry,  owner  of  the  group  and  its  belongings,  regulateanl 
the  labour  of  its  dependents;    and,  maintaining  them  out™ 
of  the  common  stock  which  results^  is  restrained  in  his  dis- 
tribution, m  in  bis  conduct  at  large,  only  by  custom  and  by 
tlic  pros|>ect  of  resistance  and  secession  if  he  disregards  too  h 
far  the  average  opinion.  | 

The  mention  of  secession  introduces  a  remaining  trait  of 
the  patriarchal  group.  Small  societies,  mostly  at  enmity 
with  surrounding  societies,  are  anxious  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  their  men  that  they  may  be  stronger  for  war. 
ITence  not  infrequently  female  infanticide,  to  facilitate  the] 
rearing  of  males ;  hence  in  some  places,  as  in  parts  of  Africa,  I 
a  woman  is  forgiven  any  amount  of  irregularity  if  she  beari 
many  children;  hence  the  fact  that  among  the  Hebrews] 
barrenness  was  a  reproach.    This  wish  to  strengthen  itself  by  I 
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a  elding  to  its  fighting  members^  leadB  each  group  to  welcome 
fugitives  from  other  groups.  Everywhere  and  in  all  times^ 
thei«  goes  ou  desertion — sometimes  of  rebel^^y  sometimeB  of 
criminals.  Stories  of  feudal  ages,  telling  of  knights  and  men- 
at-arms  who,  being  ill-treated  or  in  danger  of  puuLahment, 
escape  and  take  service  with  other  priBces  or  noblesj  remind 
u&  of  what  goes  on  at  the  present  day  in  various  parts  of 
Africa,  where  the  dependents  of  a  chief  who  treats  them  too 
li archly  leave  him  and  join  some  neighbouring  chief,  and  of 
what  goes  on  among  such  wandering  tribes  as  the  Coroados, 
members  of  which  join  now  one  horde  and  now  another  ajs 
impulse  prompts*  And  that  with  paBtoral  peoples  the  like 
occurs,  we  have  direct  evidence.  Pallas  tells  us  of  the 
Kalmucks  and  Mongols  that  men  oppressed  by  their  chief, 
desert  and  go  to  other  chiefs.  Occasionally  occurring 

everywhere,  this  fleeing  from  tribe  to  tribe  entails  ceremonies 
of  incorporation  if  the  stranger  is  of  tit  rank  and  worth^ — 
exchange  of  names,  mingling  or  portions  of  blood,  etc. — by 
which  he  h  supposed  to  l>e  made  one  in  nature  with  those  he 
has  joined.  What  happens  when  the  group,  instead  of  being 
©f  the  hunthig  type,  is  of  the  patriarchal  type?  Adoption 
into  the  triW  now  becomes  adoption  into  the  family.  The 
two  being  one — the  family  being  otherwise  called^  as  in 
Hebrew,  *^  the  tent  "*— political  incorporation  is  the  same 
thing  as  domestic  incorporation.  And  adoption  into  the 
family,  thus  established  m  a  aoquence  of  primitive  adoption 
into  the  tribe,  long  persists  in  the  derived  mKnetim  when  it§ 
original  meaning  is  lost. 

And  now  to  test  this  interpretation.  Distinct  in  nature  aa 
are  sundry  races  leading  pastoral  lives,  we  find  that  they 
have  evolved  this  social  type  when  subject  to  these  particular 
conditions.  That  it  was  the  type  among  early  Semite  do*?si 
not  need  saying:  they,  in  fact,  having  largi^ty  served  to 
exemplify  its  traits.  That  tlie  Aryans  during  their  nomadic 
stage  displayerl  it,  is  implied  by  the  account  ^vbu  above  of 
Sir  Ilenrv  Maine's  investigations  and  infereneea,  We  ftxii^X 
^46 
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again  among  the  Mongolian  peoples  of  Asia;  nni 
among  wholly  alien  peoples  inhabiting  South  Africa.  Of  the ' 
HottentotSj  who,  exclusively  pastorHl,  differ  from  the  nejgh- 
bouriiig  Beehuanae  and  Kaffirs  in  not  cultivating  the  soil  at 
all,  we  learn  that  all  estates  ^'  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  or, 
where  a  son  is  wanting^  to  the  next  male  relation ;  "  and  an 
eldest  son  may  after  hit?  father's  death  retain  his  brothers  and 
sisters  in  a  sort  of  slavery*  Xote^  too,  that  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Damaras,  who^  also  exclusively  pastoral,  are  unlike 
in  the  respect  that  kinship  in  the  female  line  still  partially 
snr\4ves,  patriarchal  organizatioDj  whether  of  the  family  or 
the  tribe,  is  but  little  developedj  and  the  subordination  small ; 
and  further,  that  among  the  Kaffirs,  who  though  in  large 
measure  pastoral  are  partly  agricultural,  patriarchal  nile^^^^ 
private  and  public,  is  qualified.  ^M 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  i^y  that  under  no  other  eondltiona 
than  those  of  the  pastoral  state,  does  this  family-type  occur* 
We  have  no  proof  that  it  may  not  arise  along  with  a  direct 
transition  from  the  hunting  life  to  the  agricultural  Uf  e.    But 
it  seems  that  usually  this  direct  transition  is  accompanied  by 
a  different  set  of  changes.     Where,  a^  in  Polynesia,  pastoral  ^j 
life  has  been  imposaible,  or  where,  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  w^^| 
have  no  reascm  to  suppose  that  it  ever  existed,  the  political ^1 
and  domestic  arrangementS|  still  characterized  much  or  little 
by  the  primitive  system  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  have 
acquired  qualified  forms  of  male  descent  and  its  concomitant 
arrangements;    hut  they  appear  to  have  done  so  under 
pressure  of  the  influences  which  habitual  militancy  nmin* 
tains*    We  have  an  indication  of  this  in  Gomara's  statement 
respecting  the  Peruvians,  that  *'  nephews  inherit,  and  not, 
sons,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Yncas."    Still  better  are  wel 
shown  it  by  sundry  African  states.      Among  the  Coaet 
NegTo^,  whose  kinships  are  ordinarily  through  females^  ^J 
and  whose  various  societies,  variously  governed,  are  most  of  ^^| 
them  very  unstable,  male  descent  has  been  established  in 
some  of  the  kingdoms.    The  tnland  Negroes,  too,  similarly 
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etainiBg  as  a  nik  descent  in  tbe  female  line,  alike  in  the 
nd  in  tie  family ,  have  acquired  in  their  public  and 
private  arrangementSj  some  traits  akin  to  those  derived 
ifom  the  patriarchal  system;    and  the  like  is  the  ease  iti 
Congo.      Furtherj  in  the  powerful  Mndgom  of  Dahomey, 
where  the  monarchy  hag  become  stable  and  absolute,  male 
cession  and  primogeniture  are  completely  eetabliahed, 
and   in   the   lees-despotically  govemed   Ashanti^   partially 
,      establinhed, 

I  But  whether  the  patriarchal  type  of  family  doea  or  does 

^Kiot  arise  under  other  eonditionB,  we  may  safely  Bay  that  the 
^^pastoral  life  is  most  favourable  to  development  of  it.    From 
the  general  laws  of  evolution  it  is  a  corollary  that  there  goes 
on  integration  of  any  group  of  like  units,  Bimultaneously 
exposed  to  forces  that  are  like  in  kind,  amount,  and  direc^ 
tion  (First  Principhs^  §§  163,  168);    and  obviously,  the 
members  of  a  wandering  family,  kept  together  by  joint  in- 
terests  and  jointly  in  antagonism  with  other  such  families, 
^^will  becoine  more  integrated  than  the  members  of  a  family 
^BBsociated  with  other  families  in  a  primitive  tribe;  ainca  in 
^this  the  joint  interesta  are  largely  tribal.    Juat  as  a  larger 
i»ocial  aggregate  becomes  coherent  by  the  co-operation  of  its 
embers  in  conflict  with  neighbouring  like  aggregates;  so 
this  smallest  social  aggregate  constituted  by  the  nomadic 
ie*    Of  the  differentiations  which  dmultaneously  arise, 
the  same  may  be  said.      As  the  government  of  a  larger 
society  is  evolved  during  its  struggles  with  other  such 
ieti^ ;  so  is  the  government  of  thia  smallest  society*    And 
here  the  society  and  the  family  are  one,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  regulative  structure  of  the  society  becomes  the 
development  of  the  regulative  family-^jtructure.     Moreover, 
analogy  suggests  that  the  higher  organization  given  by  this 
discipline  to  the  family-group,  makes  it  a  better  component 
of  societies  afterwards  formed,  than  are  family-groupa  which 
have  not  passed  through  this  discipline.     Already  we  have 
seen  that  grvat  nations  arise  only  by  aggregation  and  t^ 
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aggregation.  Small  communities  hare  first  to  acquire 
consoHdation  and  structure;  then  they  admit  of  union 
compound  communitiee^  which,  when  well  integrated,  mAj 
again  be  compounded  into  still  larger  communities;  and  so 
on.  It  now  appears  that  social  evolution  is  moat  favoured 
when  this  process  begins  with  the  sjoaall^t  groups — ^the 
families:  such  groups,  made  coherent  and  definite  in  the 
way  described^  and  afterwards  compounded  and  re-com* 
pounded,  having  originated  the  highest  societies. 

Ad  analogy  between  social  organisms  and  individual 
organi^jus  supports  thiB  inference,  In  a  passage  from  whick 
I  have  already  quoted  a  clause.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  using 
metaphor  which  biology  furnishes,  says:—**  All  branches  of 
human  society  may  or  may  not  have  been  developed  from 
joint  famili^  which  arose  out  of  an  original  patriarchaJ  cell; 
but,  wherever  the  Joint  Family  is  an  institution  of  an  xVryaxi 
race,  we  see  it  springing  from  such  a  cell,  and^  when  it  di^^J 
solves,  we  see  it  dissolving  into  a  number  of  such  cells:  '*^| 
thus  implying  that  as  the  cell  is  the  proximate  component  ' 
of  the  individual  organism,  so  the  family  is  the  proximate 
component  of  the  social  organism*  In  either  case,  how- 
ever ,  this,  though  generally  true,  is  not  entirely  true;  and 
the  qualification  required  is  extremely  suggestive,  l-ow 
down  in  the  animal  kingdom  exist  creatures  not  poaaeeeiiig 
definite  cell-structure— ^mall  portions  of  living  protoplasm 
without  limiting  aiembranes  and  even  without  nuclei. 
There  are  also  certain  types  produced  by  aggregation  of 
these;  and  though  it  is  now  alleged  that  the  individual  com- 
ponents of  one  of  the  compound  Foraminifera  have  nuclei, 
yet  they  have  none  of  the  defiiiiteness  of  developed  cells.  In 
types  above  these^  however,  it  is  otherwise:  every  ooslente- 
rate,  molluscous,  annulose,  or  vertebrate  animal,  begins  m  a 
cluster  of  distinct,  nucleated  cells.  Wlience  it  would  seem 
that  the  undifiFerentiated  portion  of  protoplasm  constituting 
the  lowest  animal,  cannot,  by  union  with  others,  such,  furnish 
the  basis  for  a  higher  animal ;  and  that  the  simplest  aggregates 
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bave  to  become  definitely  developed  before  they  can  form  by 

feombi nation  larger  aggregates  capable  of  much  development. 

r  Similarly  with  societies.    Tribea  in  whieb  tbefamilj  is  vague 

and  unsettled  remaiii  tjoUtically  riide.      Sundry_partially' 

civilized  peoplee  cbaraeterized  by  some  detiniten^^anJ^co^ 

ice  of  family  structure^  have  attain ed  corresponding 

ial^stnicttiia*    And  the  highest  or^nizations 

been  rea<?lied  by  nations  compounded  out  of  family 

ip8  which  had  previously  become  vystJ  orfranigfid. 

§  3:^0*  And  now,  limiting  our  attention  to  these  highest 
^jaocieties,  we  have  to  thank  Sir  Henry  Maine  for  sliowing  us 
tie  ways  in  which  many  of  their  ideas,  eustoms,  laws,  and 
arrangements,  have  been  derived  from  those  which  charac- 
i^terized  the  patriarchal  group. 

In  all  cases  habits  of  life,  when  continued  for  many 
generations,  mould  the  nature;  and  the  fcfiulting  traditional 
beliefs  and  usages  with  the  accompanying  sentimenU^  be- 
come difficult  to  change*      Hence,  on  passing  from  the 
wandering  pastoral  life  to  the  settled  agriculfural  life,  t!ie 
itriarchal  type  of  family  with  its  establiehed  traits,  per* 
Pfilsted,  and  gave  its  stamp  to  the  social  structures  which 
gradually  aroec.    As  Sir  Henry  Maine  says — ''  All  the  larger 
groups  which  make  up  the  primitive  societies  in  which  the 
patriarchal  family  <3ccnrsj  are  seen  to  be  multiplicationa  of 
j4tj  and  to  be,  in  fact»  tliemselves  more  or  lees  form^  on  its 
rmodeh"      The  Ji visions  which  rr^ult  l>ec(jme  dL^tinct  in 
I  "various  degrees.     **  In  the  joint  undivided  family  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  stirpes,  or  stocks,  which  are  only  known  to 
European  law  as  branches  of  inheritors,  are  actual  divisions 
of  the  family^  and  live  together  in  distinct  parts  of  the  com- 
mon dwelling;  "  and  similarly  in  some  parts  of  Europe*    In 
the  words  of  another  writer — "  The  Bulgarians,  like  the 
Bussian  peasantry,  adhere  to  the  old  patriarchal  method,  and 
fathers  and  married  sons,  with  their  childn^n  and  children's 
children,  live  jjuder  the  same  roof  until  the  grandfather  dies. 
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Ab  each  son  ia  his  turn  gets  married,  a  new  room  is  added 
the  old  building,  until  with  the  new  generation  there  will 
often  be  twenty  or  thirty  people  living  under  the  same  roof, 
all  paying  obedience  and  respect  to  the  head  of  the  family/* 
Further  multiplioation  produces  the  rillage  community ;  in 
which  the  householda,  and  in  part  the  lauded  propertiesij 
have  become  distinct.  And  then  where  larger  populations' 
arise^  and  different  stocks  are  locally  mingled,  there  arei 
formed  such  groups  within  groups  as  those  conatitutingi 
among  the  Romans,  the  family,  the  hou^e^  and  the  tribe 
common  ancestry  being  in  all  cases  the  bond. 

Along  with  perBiBtenc^  of  patriarchal  structures  under 
new  conditions,  goes  persistence  of  patriarchal  principles. 
There  is  supremacy  of  the  oldest  male ;  sometimes  continu- 
ing, as  iu  ^man  Law,  to  the  extent  of  life  and  death  power 
over   wife  and  children.      There   long  sur^^ives*   too,   the 
general  idea  that  ihe  offences  of  the  individual  are  the 
offences  of  the  group  to  which  he  belongs;   and,  m  a  conse- 
quence, there  survives  the  practice  of  holding  the  group 
responsible  and  inflicting  punkhment  upon  it-    There  come 
the  system  of  agnatic  kinship^  and  the  adapted  laws  of  in-  ^ 
heritance.    And  there  develops  the  ancestor-worship  in  whichH 
there  join  groups  of  family,  house,  tribe,  etc.,  that  are  large  ^^ 
in  proportion  as  the  ancestor  is  remote*      These  results,       i 
however,  here  briefly  indicated,  do  not  now  concern  us:  they 
have  to  be  treated  of  more  as  social  phenomena  than  as 
domestic  phenomena. 

But  with  one  further  general  truth  which  Sir  Henry  Maine 
brings  into  view,  we  are  concerned — the  disintegration  of  the 
family.  "  The  unit  of  an  ancient  socnely  was  the  Family/* 
he  says^  and  "  of  a  modem  society  the  Individual"  Now 
excluding  those  archaic  types  of  society  in  which,  ae  we  have 
seen,  the  family  is  undeveloped,  this  generalization  appeats 
to  be  amply  supported  by  facts;  and  it  is  one  of  profound 
importance.  If,  recalling  the  above  suggestions  respecting 
the  genesis  of  the  patriarchal  family,  we  ask  what  must 
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Eappeti  when  the  causes  which  jamad  in  formiog  it  are 
replaced  by  causes  working  in  an  opposite  waj,  we  shall 
understand  why  thb  cbange  has  taken  pkee.  In  the  lowest 
groupe,  while  there  continues  co-operatioo  in  war  and  the 
chase  among  individuals  belonging  to  diflferent  stDcka,  the 
family  remmns  vague  and  incoherent^  and  the  individual  is 
the  unit.  But  when  the  imperfectly-formed  families  with 
the  domestic  animab  severally  become  distinct  groups — 
when  the  co-operatiunis  carried  on  are  between  individuak 
domestically  rekted  as  well  as  socially  related,  then  the 
family  becomes  defined,  eumpact,  organised;  and  its  con- 
trolling agency  gainst  i^trength  because  it  is  at  once  parental 
and  political  This  organization  which  the  pastoral  group 
gets  by  being  at  once  family  and  society,  and  which  is 
gradually  perfected  by  conflict  and  survival  of  the  littest^  it 
cairies  into  settled  life.  But  settled  life  entails  multiplica- 
tion into  numerous  such  groups  adjacent  to  one  another ;  and 
in  these  changed  circumstances,  each  of  the  groups  is 
sheltered  from  some  of  the  actions  which  ori^imated  ita 
organization^  and  exposed  to  other  actions  which  tend  to  dis- 
organize  it.  Though  there  still  arise  ipiarfels  among  the 
multiplying  families^  yet,  as  their  blood^relationship  is  now  a 
familiar  thought,  which  persists  longer  than  it  would  hav© 
done  had  they  wandered  away  from  one  another  generation 
after  generation,  the  check  to  antagonism  is  greiiter. 
Further^  the  worship  of  a  common  ancestor,  in  which  they 
^H  can  now  more  readily  join  at  settled  intervals,  acts  as  a  re- 
|B  gtraint  on  their  hatreds,  and  so  holds  them  toj^^ther*  Again* 
the  family  is  no  longer  liable  to  be  separately  attacked  by 
enemies,  but  anumberof  adjacent  families  are  simultaQeously 
invaded  and  simultaneously  resbt:  co-operation  among  them 
ii  induced.  Throughout  subsequent  stag^  of  social  growth 
this  co-operation  increases;  and  the  fimiilies  jointly  exposed 
to  like  external  forces  tend  to  inters te.  Alrt*ady  we  have 
seen  that  by  a  kindred  process  such  communities  as  tribeSp 
as  feudal  lordships,  as  snmll  kingdoms,  become  tmited  into 
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larger  eodmunitias;  and  that  along  with  the  union  caused 
hy  cooperation,  primarily  for  offence  and  defence  and  sub- 
sequently  for  other  purposesj  there  goes  a  gradual  obUteiia- 
tion  of  the  divisions  between  them^  and  a  substantial  fusion. 
Here  we  recognize  tiie  like  process  as  taking  plaue  with  these 
smallest  groups.  Quite  harmonizing  with  tliii 

general  interpretation  are  the  special  interpretations  wbieh 
Sir  Henry  Maine  gives  of  the  decline  of  the  Patria  Potestas 
among  the  Romans.  He  points  out  how  father  and  son  had 
to  perform  their  eivil  and  military  functions  on  a  footing  of 
equality  wholly  unUke  their  domestic  footing;  and  how  the 
consequent  separate  aequiBition  of  authority,  power,  spoils, 
etc .  j  by  the  son  j  grad  u  a  I  ly  underin  i  n  ed  the  patern  al  d  es  jjotifiui  _ 
Individuals  of  the  family,  no  longer  working  together  only  in 
their  unlike  relations  to  one  another,  and  coming  to  work  to- 
gether under  tike  relations  to  State-authority  and  to  enemies^ 
the  public  co-operation  and  an bordi nation  grew  at  the  expense 
of  the  private  co-operation  and  subordination*  And  in  the 
large  aggregates  eventually  formed,  industrial  activities  m 
well  asmilitant  activities  conduced  to  this  result*  In  his  work 
Through  Bosnia  and  the  Herzeff6vina,M.T,  Evans,  describing 
the  Sclavonic  houscK'ommunities,  which  are  dissolving  under 
the  streac.  of  industrial  competition,  says — "'The  truth  is,  that 
the  incentives  to  labour  and  economy  are  weakened  by  the 
sense  of  personal  interest  in  their  results  being  sub-divided.^' 

And  now  let  us  note  the  marvellous  parallel  between  the  ^ 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  social  organimn  and  a  change  -^M 
in  the  structure  of  the  individual  organism.  We  saw  that 
definite  nucleated  cells  are  the  components  which,  by  aggre- 
gation, lay  the  foundations  of  the  higher  organisms;  in  the  ^ 
same  way  that  the  well-developed  simple  patriatchal  groups  fl 
are  those  out  of  which,  by  .composition,  the  higher  societies  ^^ 
are  eventually  evolved.  Here  let  nie  add  that  as,  in  the 
higher  individual  organisms,  the  aggregated  cells  which  form 
the  embryo^  and  for  some  time  retain  their  separateness, 
gradually  give  place  to  structures  in  which  the  cell-form  is 
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iiagked  and  almoEit  lost;  eo  in  tbe  social  cfgaiiisiiif  the  famitj 
'"groupe  and  compoutid  family  groups  which  were  the  original 
oumponentSj  eventually  lose  their  digtingui^bableiies^,  and 
there  arise  structures  formed  of  mingled  individuals  belong- 
ing to  many  different  stocka 

§  321,  A  question  of  great  interest,  which  has  immediate 
bearings  on  policy,  remains — Is  there  any  limit  to  this  di&- 
inttgration  of  the  family? 

Already  in  the  more  advanced  natioog^  that  process  wbich 
dissolved  tlie  larger  family-aggregattii,  dissipating  the  tribe 
and  the  gens  and  leaving  only  the  family  proper,  has  long 
been  completed;  and  already  there  have  taktn  plaec  partial 
disintegrations  of  the  family  proper.  Along  with  changes 
which  substituted  individual  responsibility  for  family  rt^ 
sponsibility  in  respect  of  offences^  have  gone  changes  which, 
in  some  decree,  have  absolved  the  family  from  reisponsibiiity 
for  its  members  in  other  respects.  When  by  Poor  Laws 
public  provision  was  made  for  childreji  whom  their  parents 
did  not  or  could  not  adequately  support,  society  in  ao  far 
assumed  family-functions;  as  also  when  undertaking,  in  a 
measure,  the  charge  of  parents  not  supported  hy  their  chil- 
dren. Legislation  has  of  lat4?  further  relaxed  family-bonds 
by  relieving  parents  from  the  care  of  their  children's  minds, 
and  replacing  education  under  parental  direction  by  educa* 
tion  under  governmental  direction;  and  where  the  ap|>ointed 
authoriti^  have  found  it  needful  partially  to  clothe  neglecteil 
cliildren  before  they  could  be  taught,  and  even  to  whip  chil- 
dren by  police  agency  for  not  going  to  school,*  they  havL 
Btill  further  substituted  national  rej?ponsibility  for  the  n*- 
sponsibility  of  parents.  This  recognition  of  the  indiviihiab 
ither  than  the  family,  as  the  social  unit,  has  indeed  now 

ae  BO  far  that  by  many  the  paternal  duty  of  the  State 

assumed  as  self-evident  5  and  criminals  are  called  **our 
failures.*' 

•Sm  TOM*,  mk  Ffib,,  1977. 
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Are  tbese  dmntegratioBB  of  the  family  parts  of  a  normal 
progress?  Are  we  on  our  ^%^j  to  a  conditioa  like  that 
reached  by  sundry  Socialist  bodies  in  America  and  elsewhere  I 
in  these,  along  with  comniimity  of  property ^  and  along  with 
something  approaching  to  community  of  wives,  there  goes 
coijimuniiy  in  the  care  of  offspring;  the  family  13  entirely 
disintegrated*  We  have  made  sundry  steps  towards  such  aii 
organization.  Is  the  taking  of  those  which  remain  only  u 
matter  of  time  I 

To  this  question  a  distinct  answer  is  furnished  by  thoae 
biological  generalizations  with  which  we  set  out.  In  Chap. 
II  were  indicated  the  facts  that^  with  advance  towards  th^H 
highest  animal  types,  there  goes  increase  of  the  period  during^fl 
which  offspring  are  cared  for  by  parent^;  that  in  the  human 
race  parental  care,  extending  throughout  childhood,  becomes 
elaborate  as  well  as  prolonged ;  and  that  among  the  highest 
members  of  the  liighest  races,  it  continues  into  early  mfln* 
hood:  providing  numerous  aids  to  material  welfare,  taking 
precautious  for  moral  discipline,  and  empluyicg  complex! 
agencies  for  intelleetual  culture.  Moreover,  we  saw  thatl 
along  with  this  leDgtheniug  and  strengthening  of  the  solici- 
tude of  parent  for  child,  there  grows  up  a  reciprocal  :;olicitude 
of  child  for  parent.  Among  even  the  highest  animals  of. 
sub-human  tyifes^  this  aid  and  protection  of  parents  by  offj 
spring  is  absolutely  wanting.  In  the  lower  human  races  it 
is  but  feebly  marked — aged  fathers  and  mothers  being  here 
killed  and  there  left  to  die  of  starvation;  and  it  hecomea 
gradually  more  marked  as  we  advance  to  the  highest  civilized 
rurfs.  Are  we  in  the  eourae  of  further  evolution  to  reverso, 
all  this?  Have  those  parental  and  filial  bonds  which  hav€ 
been  growing  closer  and  stronger  during  the  latter  stages  of 
organic  development,  become  untrustworthy!  and  is  the 
social  bond  to  be  trusted  in  place  of  them?  Are  the  intense 
feelings  which  ha%'e  made  the  fulfilment  of  parental  duties  a 
source  of  high  pleasure,  to  be  now  regarded  as  valueless;  and 
is  the  sense  of  public  duty  to  children  at  large,  to  be  cuIU* 
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rated  by  each  man  and  woman  as  a  seatim^nt  better  and 
efficient  than  the  parental  io^titiets  and  sympathiasf 
riblj  Father  Nojes  and  his  dis*:uples  at  Oneida  Creek> 
will  say  Yes,  to  each  of  these  questions;  but  probably  few 
others  will  join  in  the  Yes — even  of  the  many  who  are  in 
consistency  hound  to  join* 

Bo  far  from  expecting  disintegratton  of  the  family  to  go 
further,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  it  baa  already  gone 
too  far.    Probably  the  rhythm  of  change,  confunning  to  its 
usual  law^  has  carried  us  from  the  one  extrame  a  long  way 
towards  the  other  extreme;  and  a  return  movement  h  to  be 
I       looked  for,    A  auggestive  parallel  may  be  named.    In  early 
stages  the  only  parental  and  filial  kinship  formally  recog- 
nized was  that  of  mother  and  child;  after  whichf  in  the  stow 
course  of  progreas  was  reached  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  male 
kiDBhip^the  kinship  of  ehild  to  mother  being  ignored ;  after 
^■fwhich  there  came^  in  another  long  [>eriod^  the  establishment 
^Bof  kinship  to  both.    Similarly,  from  a  state  in  which  family- 
|Bgroup8  were  alone  recognized  and  individuals  ignored,  we  arts 
P^  moving  towards  an  opposite  state  in  which  ignoring  of  the 
family  and  recognition  of  the  individual  gom  to  the  extreme 
of  making,  not  the  mature  individual  only,  the  social  uniti 
but  also  the  immature  individual;   from  which  extreme  we 
^Htuay  expect  a  recoil  towards  that  medium  sta^  in  which  there 
^■lias  been  finally  lost  the  compound  family -group,  while  there 
^Hia  a  renovation  of  the  family-group  proper,  compoaed  of 
^^ parents  and  offspring, 

i  §  322.  And  here  we  come  in  eight  of  a  truth  on  which 

[♦oliticians  and  philanthropists  would  do  well  to  ponder.    The 
Mh'ation  of  every  society,  m  of  every  species,  deiwnds  on  the 
ptuaintenance  of  an  absolute  opposition  between  the  regime  of 
the  family  and  the  regime  of  the  State, 

To  survive,  every  species  of  creature  nmst  fulfil  two  con- 
flicting requirements.    During  a  certain  period  each  member 
Liuust  receive  benefits  in  proportion  to  its  incapacity.    AfUir 
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that  pericni^  it  muet  receiye  benefits  in  proportion  to 
capacity.      Observe  tbe  bird  fostering  its  young  or  the 
mammal  rearing  its  litter^  and  you  see  that  iraperfeetioe 
and  inability  are  rewarded;  and  that  as  ability  increases,  the 
aid  given  in  food  and  warmth  becomes  leas.    Obviously  this 
law  that  the  least  worthy  shall  receive  most  aid,  is  essential 
m  a  law  for  the  immature :  the  epeeies  would  disappear  in  a 
generation  did  not  parents  conform  to  it.    Now  mark  what 
is,  contrariwiae,  the  law  for  the  mature.     Here  individuals 
gain  benefits  proportionate  to  their  merits.    The  strong,  the  ^d 
swiftj  the  keen -sigh  ted,  the  sagacious^  profit  by  their  respec-  ^M 
tive  superiorities — catch  prey  or  escape  enemies  as  the  ease 
may  be.    The  less  capable  thrive  leBs,  and  on  the  average  of  ^M 
cases  rear  fewer  offspring.     The  least  capable  disappear  bj^^ 
faUiire  to  get  food  or  from  inability  to  escape.    And  by  this 
process  b  maintained  that  quality  of  the  sfK^cies  which 
enables  it  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  other 
species.    There  is  thus,  during  mature  life,  a  reversal  of  the 
prindple  that  ruled  during  immature  life. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  a  society  stands  to  its  eitizeiiB 
in  the  same  relation  as  a  species  to  its  members  (§  277) ;  and 
the  truth  which  we  have  just  seen  holds  of  the  one  holds  of 
the  other.  The  law  for  the  undeveloped  is  that  there  shall 
be  most  aid  where  there  is  least  merit.  The  helpless,  unless 
infant,  extremely  exigeant,  must  from  hour  to  hour  be  fed, 
kept  warm,  amused,  exercised.  As  fast  as,  during  chitdhood 
and  boyhood,  the  powers  of  self-preservation  increase,  the  ^ 
attentions  required  and  given  become  less  perpetual,  but  still  ^M 
have  to  be  great.  Only  with  approach  to  maturity,  when  ™ 
some  value  and  efficiency  have  been  acquired,  is  this  policy 
considerably  qualified.  But  when  the  young  man  enters 
into  the  battle  of  life^  he  is  dealt  with  after  a  contrary 
system*  The  general  principle  now  is  that  his  reward  shall 
be  proportioned  to  his  value.  Though  parent^il  aid,  not 
abrnptly  ending,  may  soften  the  effects  of  this  social  law,  yet 
the  mitigation  of  them  is  but  slight;  and,  apart  from  parental 
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aid,  this  socIaI  law  is  but  in  a  small  degree  traversed  by 
rivate  generosity.  Then  in  subsequent  years  whtm  pa- 
en  tal  aid  has  ceased,  the  stress  of  the  struggle  becomes 
eater^  and  the  adjustmeot  of  prosperity  to  efficiency  more 
igoroiis.  Clearly  with  a  society,  as  with  a  species,  survival 
depends  on  conformity  to  both  of  these  antagonist  princi- 
ples. Import  into  the  family  the  law  of  the  society,  and  let 
children  from  infancy  upwards  have  life^U!?itaining  supplies 
proportioned  to  their  life-siistaimng  labours,  and  the  society 
disappears  forthwith  by  death  of  all  its  young.  Import  into 
the  society  the  law  of  the  family,  and  let  the  life-sustaining 
supplies  be  great  in  proportion  as  the  life-Hustaining  labours 
are  small^  and  the  society  decays  from  increase  of  its  least 
worthy  members  and  decrease  of  its  most  worthy  members. 
It  fails  to  hold  its  own  in  the  struggle  with  other  societies, 
which  allow  play  to  the  natural  law  that  prosperity  shall 
vary  as  efficiency. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  maintaining  this  cardinal  distinc- 
tion between  the  ethics  of  the  Family  and  the  ethics  of  the 
tate.    Hence  the  fatal  result  if  family  disintegration  goes 
o  far  that  family-policy  and  state- policy  become  confused. 
Unqualified  generosity  most  remain  the  principle  of  the 
mily  while  offspring  are  passing  through  their  early 
tages;  and  generosity  increasingly  qualified  hyjusticetmiist 
main  its  principle  as  offspring  are  approaching  maturity. 
Conversely,  the  principle  of  the  society,  guiding  the  acts  of 
pitissens  to  one  another,  must  ever  be,  justice^  qualified  by 
inch  generosity  as  their  several  natures  prompt;  joined  with 
titiqualified  justice  in  the  corporate  act«  of  the  society  to  its 
lucmbera.    However  fitly  in  the  battle  of  life  among  adults, 
the  proportioning  of  rewards  to  merits  may  be  tem|>ered  by 
private  03nnpathy  in  favour  of  the  inferior;  nothing  but  eril 
can  result  if  this  proportioning  is  so  interfered  with  by  public 
arrangement^^  that  demerit  profits  at  the  expense  of  merit. 


§  323.  And  now  to  sum  up  the  several  conclusions^  related 
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though  heterogeneous  J  to  whieli  our  suri^ey  of  the  familj^ 
has  brought  ub. 

That  there  are  connexions  bet  ween  polygyny  and  thej 
militant  type  and  between  monogamy  and  the  indiistnul 
type,  we  found  good  evi<!ence*    Partly  the  relation  between  I 
militaney  and  prjly^ny  i&  entailed   by  the  stealing  of] 
women  in  war;  and  partly  it  is  entailed  by  the  mortality  of 
male^  and  resuiting  surplus  of  females  where  war  is  con- 
stant.   In  soeieties  advanced  enough  to  have  some  indus- 
trial organissation^  the  militant  classes  remain  polygynoiit?, 
while  the  industrial  classes  become  generally  monogamous;  I 
and  an  ordinary  trait  of  the  despotic  niler,  evolved  byhabit- j 
ual  liiilitancy,  is  the  poseeseion  of  many  wives*    Furtheri  we  [ 
found  that  even  in  European  history  this  relation,  at  first! 
not  manifest^  is  to  be  traced.  Conversely^  it  was  shown  that ' 
with  development  of  industrialism  and  consequent  approach  J 
to  equality  of  the  sexes  in  numbers,  monogamy  becomesj 
more  general,  because  extensive  polygyny  is  rendered  im- 
practicable.   We  saw,  toOj  that  there  is  a  congruity  between  ' 
that  compukory  eo-operation  which  is  the  organizing  prin-^i 
ciple  of  the  militant  type  of  society,  and  that  compulsory  co^^f 
operation  characterizing  the  polygynous  household;  while  ^^ 
with  the  industrial  type  of  society,  organissed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  voluntary  co-operation,  there  harmonizes   that       | 
monogamic  union  which  volimtary  domestic  co-operation 
presupposes*  Lastly,  these  relationships  were  clearly  sho%vTi 
by  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
among  different  races,  there  are  simple  societies  in  other  J 
respects  imadvanced,  which,  quite  exceptional  in  being' 
peaceful^  are  also  exceptional  in  being  monogamic. 

Passing  to  the  social  aspects  of  the  family,  we  examined  j 
certain  current  theories*  These  imply  that  in  the  beginning 
there  were  settled  marital  relations,  which  we  have  seen  is 
not  the  fact;  that  there  was  at  first  descent  in  the  male  linci  j 
which  the  evidence  disproves;  that  in  the  earliest  groups 
there  was  definite  subordination  to  a  bead^  which  ie  not  a 
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fcUstainBble  propoeilicr!.  Further,  the  contained  assumptione 
that  originallj  there  was  an  mnate  seDtixnent  of  filial  obedi* 
ence,  giving  a  ro€t  for  patriarchat  authority^  and  that  urigi- 
nallj  family  connexion  afforded  tiie  only  reason  for  potiticai 
combinatioD,  are  at  variance  with  accounts  given  u^  of  the 
uncivilized.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  to  understand  the 
higher  forms  of  the  family  we  nansi  trace  them  up  from  those 
lowest  forms  accompanying  the  lowest  social  atate^  we  saw 
how,  in  a  Bmall  separated  group  of  persona  old  and  youngi 
held  together  by  some  kinshipj  there  was,  under  the  circum- 
etances  of  pastoral  life^  an  establi^^hing  of  male  descent,  an 
increasing  of  cohesion,  of  subordinatioDj  of  coHjfteration, 
induBtrial  and  defensive;  and  that  acquirement  of  structure 
became  relatively  easy,  because  domestic  govern  men  t  and 
ioeial  government  became  identical*  Hence  the  genesis  of  a 
simple  society  more  developed  than  all  preceding  gimpk^ 
societies  and  better  fitted  for  the  eompoedtion  of  higher 
jocieties* 

Thus  originated  under  special  conditions,  the  patriarchal 
group  with  its  adapted  ideas,  sentiments,  customs,  arrange 
mentBj  dividing  in  succeamve  generations  into  sub-groups 
which,  held  together  in  larger  or  smaller  clusters  according 
m  the  environment  favoured^  carried  its  organieation  with  it 
into  the  settled  state;  and  the  efficient  co-ordination  evolved 
within  itj  favoured  efficient  co<^rdination  of  the  larger  socie- 
ties formed  by  aggregation.  Though  ^  as  we  are  shown  by 
partially -civilized  kingdoms  existing  in  Africa  and  by  extinct 
American  kingdomsj  primitive  group®  of  less  evolved  struc- 
tures and  characterised  by  another  type  of  family^  may  form 
compound  societies  of  considerable  size  and  complexity;  yet 
the  patriarchal  group  with  its  higher  family-type  is  induc- 
tively proved  to  be  that  out  of  which  the  largest  and  most 
advanced  societies  arise. 

Into  cejmmunitiee  produced  by  multiplication  of  it,  the 
patriarchal  group,  carrying  its  supremacy  of  the  eldeat  male, 
ite  system  of  inheritance,  its  kwe  of  property^  its  joint 
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worship  of  the  comjnon  ancestotj  it®  blood-foudp  its  complete 
subjection  of  women  and  oliildreiij  long  retains  its  individu^ 
ality*  But  with  the^  eoramimities  as  with  commiiiiitim^ 
oiherwifle  constituted,  combined  action  slowly  leads  to  fusion; 
the  lines  of  divtaion  become  gradually  le^  marked;  and  at  J 
length  J  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  shows^  societies  which  hare  the] 
family  for  their  unit  of  composition  pass  into  societies  which  J 
have  the  individual  for  their  unit  of  composition. 

Tliis  disintegration,   first  separating  compound   family 
groups  into  simpler  ones,  eventually  affects  the  simplest: 
the  members  of  the  family  proper,  more  and  more  aeqtiire 
individual  claims  and  individual  res|K>n?ibilitics.     And  thiaJ 
wave  of  change,  conforming  to  the  general  law  of  rhythm, ' 
has  in  modern  nations  partially  dissolved  the  relations  of 
domestic  life  and  substituted  for  them  the  relations  of  sociali 
life*     Not  simply  have  the  individual  claims  and  responsi-l 
bilitiee  of  young  adults  in  each  family,  come  to  be  recognized  \ 
by  the  State;    but  the  State  has,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
usurped  the  parental  functions  in  respect  of  children,  and^ 
assuming  their  claims  upon  it,  exercises  coercion  over  them. 

On  looking  back  to  the  general  laws  of  life,  however,  and 
observing  the  essential  contrast  between  the  principle  of 
family  life  and  the  principle  of  social  life,  we  conclude  that 
this  degree  of  family  disintegration  ia  in  exoBBS,  and  will 
h^eaf ter  be  followed  by  partial  re-integration. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  STATUS  OF  WOKEH. 

§  324.  Perhaps  in  no  way  is  the  moral  progress  of  man- 
kind more  clearly  shown,  than  by  contrasting  the  position  of 
women  among  savages  with  their  position  among  the  most 
advanced  of  the  civilized.  At  the  one  extreme  a  treatment 
of  them  cruel  to  the  utmost  degree  bearable;  and  at  the  other 
extreme  a  treatment  which,  in  some  directions,  gives  them 
precedence  over  men. 

The  only  limit  to  the  brutality  women  ^re  subjected  to  by 
men  of  the  lowest  races,  is  their  inability  to  live  and  propa- 
gate imder  greater.  Clearly,  ill-usage,  under-feeding,  and 
over-working,  may  be  pushed  to  an  extent  which,  if  not 
immediately  fatal  to  the  women,  incapacitates  them  for 
rearing  children  enough  to  maintain  the  population;  and 
disappearance  of  the  society  follows.  Both  directly  and 
iiulirectly  such  excess  of  harshness  disables  a  tribe  from 
holding  its  own  against  other  tribes;  since,  besides  greatly 
Augmenting  the  mortality  of  children,  it  causes  inadequate 
nutrition,  and  therefore  imperfect  development,  of  those 
which  survive.  But  short  of  this,  there  is  at  first  no  check 
to  the  tyranny  which  the  stronger  sex  exercises  over  the 
weaker.  Stolen  from  another  tribe,  and  perhaps  stunned  by 
a  blow  that  she  may  not  resist;  not  simply  beaten,  but 
speared  about  the  limbs,  when  she  displeases  her  savage 
owner;  forced  to  do  all  the  drudgery  and  bear  all  the  burdens, 
while  she  has  to  care  for  and  carry  about  her  children;  and 
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fiftnling  on  what  ie  left  after  the  man  ha&  done;  the  woman^sl 
sutfcriiig:?  are  t^arrieJ  aa  far  m  eontjista  with  :^urTi%'al  of  her- 
self and  her  oft'spriDg. 

It  seems  not  iinprohahle  that  by  its  actions  and  reactions,  I 
this  treatment  makes  these  relations  of  the  sexes  diiiicult  to 
change;  since  chronic  ill-nsage  produces  physical  inferiorityt 
and  physical  infer! ority  teuds  to  exclude  those  feeHngs  which 
might  check  ilhusage.  Very  generally  among  the  lower  | 
racesj  the  females  are  even  more  imattractive  in  aspect  than  i 
the  males.  It  m  remarked  of  the  Pnttooalis,  whose  men  are 
diminutive  and  whose  women  are  still  more  so,  that  ^*  the  men 
are  far  from  being  bandgome,  but  the  palm  of  ugliness  mu^t 
be  awarded  to  the  women.  The  latter  are  hard-worked  and 
apparently  ill-fed,"  Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  C'orea,  Gutzlaff 
says — "  the  females  are  very  ugly,  whilst  the  mate  bbx  is  one 
of  the  best  formed  of  Asia  .  .  *  women  are  treated  like 
beasts  of  burden/'  And  for  the  kindred  contrast  habitually 
found  J  a  kindred  cause  may  habitually  be  assigned:  the 
antithetical  eases  furnished  by  such  nnci\^]ized  peoples  as 
the  Kalmucks  and  Kbirghiz,  whoee  woraeUj  less  hardly  used, 
are  lietter  looking^  yielding  additional  evidence. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  this  low  datus  of 
women  among  the  rudest  peoples,  is  caused  by  a  callous  self- 
ishness existing  in  the  males  and  not  equally  existing  in  the 
females.  When  we  learn  that  where  torture  of  enemies  is  tlie 
custom,  the  women  outdo  the  men— when  we  road  of  tlie 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  two  female  Dyak  chiefs  described 
by  Brooke^  or  of  the  horrible  deeds  which  Win  wood  Read<? 
narrates  of  a  blood-thirsty  African  qtieen;  we  are  shown 
that  it  is  not  lack  of  will  but  lack  of  power  which  prevents 
primitive  women  from  displaying  natures  equally  brutal 
with  those  of  primitive  men,  A  savageness  common  to  the 
two,  necessarily  works  out  the  results  we  see  under  the  con- 
ditions*   Let  us  look  at  these  results  more  closely*  | 


§  325-  Certain  anomalies  may  first  be  noticed.      Eveik 
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among  the  rudest  meii»  whr>j§e  ordinarv  behaviour  to  their 
wftiueo  is  of  the  worst,  prcdorainaoee  of  wonien  is  not  un- 
known* Snow  my^  of  the  Fuegians  that  he  ha&  "  seen  Que 
of  the  oldest  women  exercising  authority  over  the  rest  of  her 
people;  "  and  of  the  Australians  JUtehel)  says  that  old  men 
and  even  old  women  exercise  great  authority.  Then  we 
have  the  fact  that  among  various  peoples  who  hold  their 
%vomen  in  degraded  positions,  there  nevertheless  oecur  female 
rulers;  as  among  the  Battas  in  Sumatm,  m  in  Madagascar, 
and  as  in  the  above-named  Afrieau  kingdom.  Possibly  this 
anomaly  reaults  from  the  system  of  descent  in  the  female  J 
line*  For  though  under  that  sy8te?m^  property  and  power 
usually  devolve  on  a  sister^s  male  children;  yet  m^  occ^- 
Bionally,  there  is  only  one  sister  and  she  has  no  male  childreut 
the  elevation  of  a  daughter  may  sometimes  result.  Even  as 
I  write,  I  find^  on  looking  into  the  evidence,  a  sigoificant 
exam pte.  DescTibing  the  llaidahs,  Bancroft  ^ys : — '^  Among 
nearly  all  of  them  rank  is  nominally  hereditary,  for  the  most 
part  by  tlie  female  line.  ,  •  .  Females  often  possess  the  right 
of  chief  tainship/* 

But  leaving  exceptional  facts,  and  looking  at  the  average 
factSj  we  find  these  to  be  just  such  as  the  greater  strength  of 
men  nnist  produee*  during  bUgeB  in  which  the  raee  has  not 
yet  acquired  tJie  higher  sentiments.  Numerous  examples 
already  cited,  show  that  at  first  wtiinen  are  regarded  by  men 
simply  as  property,  and  continue  to  be  so  regarded  through 
several  later  stages:  they  are  valued  as  domestic  cattle.  A 
Chippewavflu  rliief  said  to  Heame: — 

**  Women  weri*  miide  for  Iiitiotir,  oae  of  thpm  can  carry,  or  haul,  as 
mucb  a»  two  men  ain  do*  They  hho  pitch  our  tenti,  malce  and  oaend 
our  cl o tiling,  keep  up  warm  at  ni|fht:  and,  in  fHCt,  there  m  do  eucH 
thin^  OS  tmvolling  aoj  conaider&ble  difftiince.  In  tbk  conntryi  without 
thtir  tumistMn^^J'' 

And  this  is  the  conception  usual  not  only  among  |>eopl6a 
low  as  tha»e,  but  among  peoples  considerably  advanced.  To 
repeat  an  illustration  quoted  from  Barrow,  tlie  woman  "  is 
her  husband V  ox,  as  a  Kaffir  once  said  to  me— she  has  b^few 
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bought,  he  argued^  and  must  therefore  labour;  "  and  to  the, 
like  effect  in  Shooter's  statement  that  a  Kaffir  who  kills  hbl 
wife  *"  can  defend  himself  by  sajing- — '  I  have  bought  her 
once  for  all.'  *' 

Ab  implied  in  such  a  defence,  the  getting  of  mves  by 
abduction  or  by  purchase^  maintains  this  relation  of  the  ] 
sexes.  A  woman  of  a  con^juered  tribe,  not  killed  but 
brought  back  alive,  is  naturally  regarded  as  an  absolute ' 
poeaesgion;  as  is  also  one  for  whom  a  price  has  been  paid. 
Commenting  on  the  position  of  women  among  the  Chibchas, 
Simon  writes — *'  1  think  the  fact  that  the  Indians  treat  their 
wives  flo  badly  and  like  slaves j  is  to  be  explained  by  their 
having  bought  them/'  Fully  to  express  the  truth,  however, 
we  must  rather  say  that  the  state  of  things^  moral  and  social, 
impUed  by  the  traffic  in  women,  is  the  original  cause;  since 
the  will  and  welfare  of  a  daughter  are  as  much  disregarded 
by  the  father  who  sells  her  m  by  the  husband  who  buys  her, 
The  accounta  of  these  transactions^  in  whatever  society  j 
occurring^  show  this.  Sale  of  his  daughter  by  a  l^Iandam,  is 
**  conducted  on  his  part  as  a  mercenary  contract  entirely,  f 
where  he  stands  out  for  the  highest  price  he  can  possibly 
command  for  her,"  Among  the  ancient  Yucatanese,  **  if  a 
wife  had  no  children,  the  husband  might  sell  her,  unless  her 
father  agreed  to  return  the  price  he  had  paid/*  In  East  I 
Africa,  a  girFs  "  father  demands  for  her  as  many  cows,  cloths, 
and  brass-wire  bracelets  as  the  suitor  can  afford.  *  .  .  The 
husband  may  sell  his  wife,  or,  if  she  be  taken  from  him  by 
another  man,  he  claims  her  value,  which  is  ruled  by  what 
she  would  fetch  in  the  slave- market/'  Of  course  w*here 
women  are  exchangeable  for  oxen  or  other  beasts,  they  are 
regarded  as  equally  without  personal  rights. 

The  degradation  they  are  subject  to  during  phases  of] 
human  evolution  in  which  egoism  is  unchecked  by  altruism, 
is,  however,  moat  vividly  shown  by  the  transfer  of  a  deceased 
man'g  wives  to  his  relatives  along  with  other  projierty. 
Already,  in  §  302,  sundry  examples  of  this  have  l>een  given, 
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and  many  otliere  might  be  added*  Among  the  Mapuehes 
**  a  wiclowj  hy  the  death  of  her  husband,  becomes  her  own 
inietressj  unle&s  he  may  have  left  grt*wii*up  sous  by  another 
wife,  in  which  ease  she  beeomeB  their  common  concubine, 
being  regarded  as  a  chattel  natiuaUy  belonging  to  the  heirs 
of  the  estate," 

Thus  recognizing  the  truth  that  as  long  m  women  con- 
tiime  to  be  stolen  or  bought ,  their  human  indi^^dualitk^ 
are  ignored^  let  ue  observe  the  division  of  labour  that  results 
between  the  sexeg;  determined  partly  by  this  unqualitied 
de&^tit^m  of  men  and  partly  by  the  limitations  which  certain 
ineapaeiti^  of  wcanen  entail. 


§  326*  The  slave-class  in  a  primitive  society  eonsiats  of 
the  women ;  and  the  earliest  divigion  of  labour  m  that  which 
arises  between  them  and  their  masters,  Of  course  nothing 
more  is  to  l)e  expected  among  such  low  peoples  m  Tas- 
manian^^  Angtraliang,  FuegianE,  Andamanese,  Buahmen* 
Nor  do  we  find  any  advance  in  this  respect  made  by  the 
higher  hunting  races,  such  as  the  Comanches,  Chippewas, 
Dacotahe. 

Of  the  occnpations  thus  divided,  the  males  put  upon  the 
females  whatever  these  are  not  disabled  from  doing  by  in- 
adequate strength,  or  agility,  or  akilL  While  the  men 
among  the  now-e^ctinct  Tasmaiilaiii!  added  to  the  food  only 
that  furnished  by  the  kangaroos  they  chased,  the  women 
climbed  trees  for  opossums,  dug  up  roots  with  sticks^  gropeil 
for  shell-fish,  dived  for  oysters,  and  fiBhed,  in  addition  to 
looking  after  their  children;  and  there  now  exists  a  kindred 
apportionment  among  the  Fueidane,  Andamanese,  Austra- 
lians. Where  the  food  consists  mainly  of  the  greater 
mammals,  the  men  catch  and  the  women  carry.  We  read 
of  the  Chippewayans  that  *'  when  the  men  kill  any  large 
heast,  the  women  are  always  sent  to  bring  it  to  the  tent;  '^ 
of  the  Comancheet,  that  the  women  **  often  accompany  their 
husbands  in  bunting.    He  kills  the  game^  they  butcher  and 
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transport  the  meat,  dress  the  skins^  etc. ;  *^  of  the  Edquimatix^ 
that  when  the  mati  has  '*  braagbt  hk  bootj  to  land,  hdi 
troubles  himself  no  further  about  it;    for  it  would  be  a 
stigma  on  hiB  character,  if  be  so  much  as  drew  a  seal  out  of 
the  water/'    Though,  in  these  cases,  an  excuse  made  is  that 
the  exhaustion  eauaed  by  the  chase  is  great;   yet,  when  we 
read  thai  the  Ksquiiuaux  womeo,  excepting  the  wood -work, 
**  build  the  houses  and  tents,  and  though  they  have  to  carry 
stonas  a)mo£st  heavy  enough  to  break  their  backs,  the  nien 
look  on  with  the  greatest  insensibility,  not  stirring  a  finger 
to  assist  them/'  we  cannot  accept  the  excuse  as  adequate. 
Further  J  it  is  the  custom  with  these  low  races,  nomadic  orj 
semi-nomadie  in  their  bahit^,  to  give  the  females  the  tusk  of 
transporting  the  baggage.    A  Tasmanian  woman  often  had 
piled  on  the  other  burdens  she  carried  when  tramping,  ] 
^*  sundry   spears   and    waddies    not    required    for   present 
service ;  '^    and   the  like   happens   with   races  considerably 
higher,  both  semi*agricultural  and  pastoral*      A  Damara^s 
wife  "  carries  his  things  when  he  moves  from  place  to  place/* ; 
When  the  Tupis  migrate^  all  the  household  gtock  h  taken  to 
the  new  abode  by  the  females:  '*  the  husband  only  took  his 
weapons,  and  the  wife  ,  ,  *    is  loaded  like  a  mule/'    Enu* 
merating  their  labours  among  the  aborigines  of  South  BraEil, 
Spix  and  Martius  say  the  wives  "  load  themselves  *  ,  .  like 
beasts  of  burden;  '"  and  Dobrizhoffer  \^rite9 — '*  the  luggage 
being  all  committed  to  the  women,  the  Abipones  travel 
armed  with  a  spear  alone,  that  they  may  be  disengaged  to 
fight  or  hunt,  if  occasion  require/'     Doubtless  the  reason 
indieatjed  in  the  last  extract,  is  a  partial  defence  for  this 
practice,  so  general  with  savages  when  travelling;  since,  if 
surprised  by  ambushed  enemies,  fatal  results  would  happen 
were  the  men  not  ready  to  fight  on  the  instant.    And  possibly 
knowledge  of  this  may  join  with  the  force  of  custom  in 
making  the  women  themselves  uphold  the  practice*  as  they 
do. 

On  ascending  to  societies  partially  or  wholly  settled,  And 
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a  little  more  complex,  we  begin  to  fiod  eongiderable  diver- 
sities iB  the  diFisioas  of  Labour  between  the  m%m*  Usually 
the  men  are  the  builders,  but  not  always:  the  women  erect 
the  hut^  among  the  Bechuanas^  Kaffirs^  Damaras,  us  also  do 
the  women  of  the  Outanatas,  New  Gmnea  \  and  sometimes  it 
i§  the  task  of  women  to  cut  down  itemj  though  nearly 
always  thk  business  falk  to  the  men.  Anomalous  as  It 
aeema,  we  are  told  of  the  Coroados,  that "'  the  cooking  of  the 
dinner^  as  well  as  keeping  in  the  tire,  is  the  busings  of  the 
men;  "  and  the  like  happens  in  Samoa:  ''  the  duties  of  cook- 
ing devolve  on  the  men  ''— ^not  excepting  the  chiefs.  Mostly 
amoDg  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized,  trading  is  done  by 
the  men,  but  not  always.  In  Java^  ^^  the  women  alone  attend 
the  markets  and  conduct  all  the  buainesa  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing'" So,  too,  in  Angola  the  women  **  buy,  sell,  and  do  all 
Other  things  which  the  men  do  in  other  countries,  whilst 
their  husbands  stay  at  home,  and  employ  themselves  iu 
spinning,  weaving  cotton,  and  such  like  effeminate  liujiiness,*' 
In  ancient  Peru  there  was  a  like  division:  men  did  the 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  women  the  field-work.  Again,  in 
Abyssinia  *'  it  is  infamy  for  a  man  to  go  to  market  to  buy 
anything.  He  cannot  carry  water  or  bake  bread;  but  he 
must  wash  the  clothes  belonging  to  both  m%m^  and,  in  thiaJ 
function*  the  women  cannot  help  him."  Once  more^  amongi 
oertain  Amlks  ''  the  female  repudiate  nefsdlework  entirely, 
the  little  they  require  being  performed  by  their  husbands  and 
brothers." 

From  a  general  survey  of  the  £acts>  multitudinous  and 
hcterogeneoue,  thus  briefly  indicated*  the  only  definite  con- 
clusion appears  to  be  that  men  monoiiolize  the  occupational 
rcHiuiring  \mi\x  atrengtii  and  agility  always  available — war 
and  the  chase.  Leaving  undiscussed  the  relative  fitness  of 
women  at  other  timeg  for  fighting  enennes  and  pursuing 
wild  animals,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  tdiild-lk^iritig  ijeri^jwl, 
their  ability  to  do  either  of  these  things  is  so  far  interfered 
rith,  both  by  pregnancy  and  by  the  suckling  of  infants, 
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that  they  are  practically  excluded  from  them*  Though  the 
Dahomans  with  their  army  of  amazunaj  show  us  that  wonieB 
may  be  warriors;  yet  the  instance  proves  that  women  can  be 
waiTiors  only  by  being  practically  unse:£ed;  for,  nomijially 
wives  of  the  king,  they  are  celibate,  and  any  unchastity  is 
fataL  But  omittiiig  those  activities  for  which  women  are, 
during  large  parts  of  their  lives,  physically  incapacitated,  or 
into  which  they  cannot  enter  in  considerable  numbers  with- 
out fatally  diminiahitig  population,  we  cannot  define  the 
division  of  labour  between  the  sexes^  further  than  by  saying 
that,  before  civilization  begins,  the  stronger  sex  forces  the 
weaker  to  do  all  the  drudgery;  and  that  along  with  social 
advance  the  apportionment,  somewhat  mitigated  in  character^ 
becomes  variously  specialized  under  varying  conditioim* 

As  bearing  on  the  causes  of  the  mitigation,  presently  to 
be  dealt  with,  we  may  here  note  that  women  are  better 
treated  where  circumstances  lead  to  likeness  of  oceupatioiis 
between  the  sexes.  Schoolcraft  says  of  tiie  Chippewayans 
that  '^  they  are  not  remarkable  for  their  activity  as  hunters; 
which  is  owing  to  the  ease  with  ivhich  they  snare  deer  and 
spear  fish ;  and  these  occupations  are  not  beyond  the  strength 
of  the  old  men,  women,  and  boys;  ■'  and  then  he  also  says 
that  "  though  the  women  are  as  much  in  the  power  of  the 
men  as  other  articles  of  their  property,  they  are  always 
consulted,  and  possess  a  very  considerable  influence  in  the  ^U 
traflSc  with  Europeans,  and  other  important  concerns,"  We  ^M 
read,  too,  that  **  among  the  Clatsops  and  Chinooks,  who  live 
upon  fish  and  roots,  which  the  women  are  equally  expert 
with  the  men  in  procuring,  the  former  have  a  rank  and 
influence  very  rarely  found  among  Indians.  The  female  are 
permitted  to  speak  freely  before  the  men,  to  whom,  indeed^ 
they  sometimes  address  themselves  in  a  tone  of  authority,*' 
Then,  again,  '*  in  the  province  of  Cueba,  women  accompany 
the  men,  fighting  by  their  edde  and  sometimes  even  leading 
the  van;  '*  and  of  this  same  people  Wafer  says  *^  their  hus- 
bands are  very  kind  and  loving  to  them,    I  never  knew  aji 
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Indian  beat  his  wiiet  or  give  her  any  hard  words/*  A 
kindred  Dieaning  is  traceable  iti  a  fact  supplied  bv  the 
Dahoinan&,  among  whom,  sanguinary  and  utterly  unfeeling 
as  they  are,  the  participation  of  women  with  men  in  war 
goes  along  with  a  social  status  much  higher  than  usual;  for 
Burton  remarks  that  in  Dahomey  *'  the  woman  is  officially 
superior,  but  under  other  conditions  she  stiU  suffers  from 
male  arrogance." 

A  probable  further  cause  of  impffOTement  in  the  treatment 
of  women  may  here  be  noted.  I  refer  to  the  obtaining 
of  wives  by  services  rendered,  instead  of  by  propi-rty  paid. 
The  practice  which  Hebrew  tradition  acquaints  us  with  in 
the  case  of  Jacob,  proves  to  be  a  widely  diffused  practice. 
It  is  general  with  the  Ehlls,  Gondsj  and  Hill*tribes  of 
Nepaul;  it  obtained  in  Java  before  Mahometanism  was 
introduced;  it  was  common  in  ancient  Peru  and  Central 
America;  and  among  sundry  existing  American  raet^s  it  &till 
occurs*  Obviouslyj  a  %vife  long  laboured  for  is  likely  to  be 
more  valued  than  one  stolen  or  bought.  Obviously,  too,  the 
period  of  service,  during  which  the  t»etrothed  girl  is  looked 
upon  as  a  future  spouse,  affords  room  for  the  growth  of  some 
feeling  higher  than  the  merely  inatinctive — initiates  some- 
thing  approaching  to  the  courtship  and  engagement  of 
civilized  peoples.  But  the  facts  chiefly  to  be  noted  are — 
firet,  that  this  modiSeation,  practicable  with  difficulty  among 
rude  predatory  tribes,  becomes  more  practicable  as  there  arise 
eelablifihed  inelustries  affording  spheres  in  which  services 
may  be  rendered ;  and,  second,  that  it  is  the  poorer  members 
of  the  community^  occupied  in  labour  and  unable  to  buy  their 
wives,  among  whom  the  sulDstitntion  of  service  for  purchii;8e 
will  most  prevail:  the  implication  being  that  this  higher 
form  of  marriage  into  wbteh  the  indui^trial  claBs  ia  ledi 
develops  along  with  the  industrial  type. 

And  now  we  are  introduced  to  ^e  general  question^ — 
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Wliat  coanexion  h  there  between  the  status  of  womea  &a< 
the  type  of  social  organizatioiil 
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%  327-  A  partial  answer  was  reached  when  we  concluded 
that  there  are  imtural  assocIationB  between  militancy  and 
polygyny  and  between  industrialLsm  and  monogamy.  For 
as  polygyny  implies  a  low  position  of  women^  while  mono 
gamy  is  a  pre-requisite  to  a  high  position;  it  follows  that 
decrease  of  militaiiey  and  increase  of  industrialiBmi  are 
general  concomitants  of  a  rise  in  their  position.  This  con- 
chision  appears  also  to  Ije  congruous  %vith  the  fact  just 
observed.  The  truth  that  among  peoples  otherwbe  inferior, 
the  podtion  of  women  is  relatively  good  where  their  occu- 
pations are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  men,  seems  allie 
to  the  wider  truth  that  their  position  becomes  good  in  pr 
portion  as  warlike  activities  are  replaced  by  indnstrial  aetivi- 
tiea;  since,  when  the  men  %ht  while  the  women  work,  the 
diffejpence  of  occupation  is  greater  than  when  both  are  en- 
gaged in  producti^'e  kboui'B,  however  unlike  such  labours 
may  be  in  kind.  From  general  reasons  for  alleging  this  con-  i 
nexion,  let  us  now  pass  to  special  reasons*  ^M 

As  it  needed  no  mai'shalling  of  e\'idenL^e  to  prove  that  the" 
chronic  mihtancy  characteryiing  law  simple  tribes,  habitually^ 
goes  with  polygyny;  m^  it  needs  no  marshalling  of  evidenc 
to  prove  that  along  with  this  chronic  militancy  there 
brutal  treatment  of  women.    It  will  sutHce  if  we  glance 
the  converse  cases  of  simple  tribes  which  are  exceptional  in 
their  industrialism  and  at  the  same  time  exceptional  in  the 
higher  positions  held  by  women  among  them.      Even  the      I 
rude  Todas,  low  as  are  the  sexual  relations  implied  by  their      _ 
c>ombined  polyandry  and  polyg>^ny,  and  little  developed  as  ii^l 
the  industry  implied  by  their  semi-settled  cow-keeping  life,^^ 
furnish  evidence.    To  the  men  and  boys  are  left  all  the  harder 
kinds  of  work,  while  the  wives  **  do  not  even  step  out  of  doors 
to  fetch  water  or  wood,  %vhich  ,  ,  .  is  brought  to 
one  of  their  husbands; ''  and  this  trait  goes  along 
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trfiit  of  peacefuhiaaa  and  entire  absence  of  the  miUtant  type 
of  social  striititure.  Striking  evidence  is  furnished  by  another 
of  the  Hill^tribes^^the  Bodo  and  DhimalB.  We  have  seen 
that  among  peoples  in  low  stages  of  culture,  these  f  urnbh  a 
marked  case  of  non^militancy,  absence  of  the  political  oi^ni- 
zation  which  militancy  develops,  absence  of  class-distinetionB, 
and  presence  of  that  voluntary  exchange  of  services  implied 
by  induslrialism ;  and  of  them,  monog^noua  as  already 
shown,  we  read—''  The  Bodo  and  Dhimik  use  their  wiires 
and  daughters  well ;  treating  them  with  eonfideuce  and  kind- 
neas.  They  are  free  from  all  out-door  work  wluit^ver/*  Take, 
again,  the  Dyaks,  who  though  not  witliout  tribal  feuds  and 
their  con3e<|uences,  are  yet  without  stable  chieftainships  and 
military  organii^atiGii^  are  pri'dominantly  industrial,  and  have 
rights  of  individual  property  well  developed.  Though  among 
the  varieties  of  them  tlie  custouiB  differ  somewhat,  yet  the 
general  fact  is  that  the  heavy  outHloor  work  is  mainly  done 
by  the  men,  while  the  women  are  well  treated  and  have  con- 
giderable  privileges.  With  their  monc^amy  goes  courtship, 
and  the  girls  choose  their  mates.  St.  John  says  of  the  Sea 
Dyaks  that  **  husbands  and  wive6  apjjear  to  pass  their  live^ 
very  agreeably  together;  *'  and  Brooke  nanies  Mukah  m  a 
part  of  Borneo  where  the  wives  close  their  doora,  and  will 
not  receive  their  husbands,  unless  they  procure  fish*  Then, 
as  a  marked  case  of  a  simple  community  having  relatively 
igh  industrial  organization,  with  eletjted  head,  representa- 
tive council,  and  the  other  concomitants  of  the  t3T)e,  and  who 
are  descril»ed  as  "'  industrious,  honest,  and  peace-loving/* 
we  have  the  Pueblos,  who,  with  that  mimogamy  which 
characterizes  them,  also  show  ns  a  reniurkably  high  slafus  of 
women.  For  among  them  not  simply  b  there  courtship  with 
exercise  of  choice  by  girla — not  simply  do  we  read  that  *'  no 
girl  13  forced  to  marry  against  her  wilt  however  eligible  her 
pareotamay  consider  the  matcli;  '*  Imt  sometimes  **  the  usual 
order  of  courtship  is  revereed'  when  a  girl  is  disposed  to 
marry  she  do^  not  wait  for  a  young  man  to  propose  to  her, 
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but  selects  one  to  her  own  liking  and  consults  he?  father, 
wlio  visits  the  parents  of  the  youth  and  acquaints  them  with_ 
his  daughter's  wishes/* 

On  tuniing  from  simple  eocieties  to  compound  sCK?ieti€ 
we  find  two  adjacent  ones  in  Polynesia  exhibiting  a  stroiij 
contrast  between  their  social  types  ag  militant  and  industrial, 
and  an  equally  strong  contrast  between  the  positions  they  i 
respectively  give  to  women.  1  refer  to  Fijian^  and  SamoansJ 
The  Fijians  show  us  the  militant  structure^  actions,  an<i 
sentiments,  in  extreme  forms.  Under  an  unmitigated  despo-] 
tifim  there  are  fitted  ranks,  obedience  the  most  profound ^ 
marks  of  subordination  amounting  to  worship;  there  m  a 
well  organized  army  with  its  grades  of  officers;  the  lower 
classes  exist  only  to  supply  necessaries  to  the  warrior. 
classes,  whoge  sole  business  is  war,  merciless  in  its  charactei 
and  accompanied  by  cannibalism.  And  here,  along  with ' 
prevalent  polygynyj  carried  among  the  chiefs  to  the  extent 
of  from  ten  to  a  himdred  wives,  we  find  the  position  of 
women  such  that,  not  only  are  they,  as  among  the  lowest 
saTages^  "  little  better  than  beasts  of  burden,"  and  not  onlj^ 
may  they  he  sold  at  pleasure,  but  a  man  may  kill  and  eat  his 
wife  if  he  pleases.  Coutrariwisej  in  Samoa  the  type  of  the 
regulating  system  has  become  in  a  considerable  degree  in- 
dustriah  There  is  representative  government;  chieftains, 
exercising  authority  under  considerable  restraint,  are  partly 
elective;  the  organization  of  industry  is  so  far  developed  that 
there  are  journeymen  and  apprentices,  payment  for  labour, 
and  even  strikes  with  a  rudimentary  trades-unionism*  And 
here,  beyond  that  improvement  of  women's  status  implied  by 
limitation  of  their  labours  to  the  lighter  kinds^  there  is  the 
improvement  implied  by  the  fact  that  "  the  husband  has  to 
provide  a  dowry,  as  well  as  the  wife,  and  the  dowry  of 
each  must  be  pretty  nearly  of  equal  value/*  and  by  the  fact 
that  a  couple  who  have  lived  together  for  years,  make,  at  | 
separation,  a  fair  division  of  the  property.  Of  other 

compound  societies  fit  for  compamon,  I  may  name  two  m 
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America — tlw  Iroquois  aad  the  Araumniaii:?,  Thougli  these, 
alike  in  degree  of  eompositiou,  were  lK>th  formed  by  i'fjmbina- 
tion  in  war  against  civilized  invadei^;  jet,  in  their  sc>cial 
struct uresj  they  differed  in  the  respect  that  the  Araueaniana 
became  decidedly  militant  in  their  regulative  organisiation, 
while  the  Iroquois  did  not  give  their  regulative  organ istation 
the  militant  form ;  for  the  governing  agencies,  general  and 
local,  were  in  the  one  personal  and  hereditary  and  in  thi* 
other  representative.  Now  though  these  two  peopfe  wej^ 
much  upon  a  par  in  the  division  of  labour  between  the  sexes 
— the  men  limiting  themselvets  to  war,  the  chase,  ami  fishing^ 
leaving  to  the  women  the  labours  of  the  field  and  the  houM*; 
yet  along  with  the  freer  political  type  of  the  Iroquob  there 
went  a  freer  domestic  type;  a^  :?hown  by  the  facts  that  the 
women  had  separate  proprietary  right:5,  that  they  took  mth 
them  the  children  in  cases  of  separation,  and  that  marriages 
were  arranged  by  the  mothers. 

The  highest  societies,  ancient  and  modern,  are  many  of 
them  rendered  in  one  way  or  other  unfit  for  comparL^otui.  In 
mme  ease®  the  evidence  is  inndeqimte;  in  some  ctiaes  we 
know  not  what  the  antecedents^  have  been;  in  eome  cases 
the  facta  have  been  confuBed  by  agglomeration  of  different 
soeiedea;  and  in  all  cases  the  co-operating  influence  have 
increased  in  number.  Concerning  the  most  ancient  ones,  of 
which  we  know  least,  we  can  do  no  more  than  say  that  the 
traits  presented  by  them  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  view 
here  set  forth.  The  Accadians,  who  before  reaching 

that  height  of  civilization  at  whicli  phonetic  writing  was 
achieved,  must  have  existed  in  a  settled  populous  state  for  a 
period,  must  have  therefore  had  for  a  vast  period  a  con- 

lerahle  indui^trial  organization;  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  suck  period,  being  powerful  in  comparison  with 
wandering  tribeii  anmnd,  their  social  life,  little  perturbed  by 
enemies,  was  substantially  peacefuK  Hence  there  is  no  in- 
congTuity  in  the  fact  that  they  arc  shown  by  their  records  to 
have  given  their  women  a  relatively  high  status.     Wives 
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owned  property,  and  the  bonouriiig  of  mothera  was  especially 
eDJoined  by  their  laws.  Of  the  Egyptians  BOtac- 

thing  aimilar  may  be  said*    Their  earlieat  wall-pam tings 
us  a  people  far  advanced  in  arte^  industry j  observaneeg^ 
of  life*    The  implication  ie  irresietible  that  before  the  s 
thus  exhibited,  there  niuet  have  been  a  long  era  of  risin, 
civilization;   and  their  pictorial  records  prove  tlmt  they  ha 
long  led  a  life  largely  indn^triaL    80  that  though  the  militant 
tyi^ie  of  soeial  structure  evolved  during  the  time  of  their  con- 
solidatiouj  and  made  sacred  by  their  form  of  religion  ^  con- 
tinued; yet  industrialism  had  become  an  important  factor, 
influencing  greatly  their  social  arrangements,  and  diffusinj 
ite  appropriate  sentiments  and  ideas,      Concamitantly  th 
position  of  women  was  relatively  good.    Though  poljgyn 
existed  it  was  unusual;  matrimonial  regulations  were  stric 
and  divorce  difficult ;  **  married  couples  lived  in  full  conimi] 
nity;  '^  women  shared  in  social  gatherings  as  they  do  in  our 
own  societies;  in  eundry  respects  they  had  preccdenee  over 
men;  and,  in  the  words  of  EbcrSj  '*  many  other  facts  might 
be  added  to  prove  the  high  state  of  married  life." 

Ancient  Aryan  societies  illustrate  well  the  relationship 
between  the  domestic  regime  and  the  political  regime.  The 
deapotism  of  an  irresponsible  head,  which  characteriisea  the 
militant  type  of  structure,  characterized  aliie  the  original 
patriarchal  family,  the  cluster  of  families  having  a  commo 
ancestor  J  and  the  united  clusters  of  families  forming  th 
early  Aryan  community.  As  Mommsen  describes  him,  the 
early  Koman  ruler  once  in  office,  stood  towards  the  citizens 
in  the  same  relation  that  the  father  of  the  family  did  t**  wifr, 
children,  and  slaves,  *'  The  regal  power  had  not,  and  could 
not  have^  any  external  checks  imposed  upon  it  by  law:  the 
master  of  the  community  hod  no  judge  of  his  acts  within  thij; 
community^  any  more  than  the  house-father  had  a  judge 
within  his  household.  Death  alone  terminated  his  power/' 
From  this  first  stage,  in  which  the  political  head  was  abeo-^ 
lute,  and  abaoluteness  of  the  domestic  head  went  to  tbi 
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extent  of  Ufe-and -death  power  over  bk  wife,  the  advance 
towards  a  higher  status  of  %vomeii  was  doubtless^  as  Sir  H, 
Haiue  contends,  largely  caused  by  that  disintegration  of  the 
family  which  went  along  with  the  progressing  union  of 
smaller  societies  into  larger  ones  effected  by  conquest*  But 
though  successful  militancy  thus  furthered  female  emancipa- 
tion^  it  did  so  only  by  thereafter  reducing  the  relative  aniouut 
of  militancy;  and  the  emancipation  was  really  associated 
with  an  average  increase  of  industrial  Hlructurea  and  activi- 
ties. As  before  pointed  out,  militancy  is  to  be  measured  not 
80  much  by  success  in  war  as  by  the  extent  to  which  war 
occupies  the  male  population.  Where  all  men  are  warriors 
and  the  work  is  done  entirely  by  women^  militancy  is  the 
The  introduction  of  a  class  of  males  who^  joining 
ictive  labour^  lay  the  basis  for  an  industrial  organisa- 
tion, qnaMcs  the  militancy.  And  as  fast  as  the  ratio  of  the 
free  industrial  class  to  the  militant  class  increases,  the  total 
activities  of  the  society  must  lie  regarded  as  more  industrial 
and  less  militant*  Otherwise,  this  truth  is  made  manifest  on 
observing  that  when  many  small  hostile  societies  are  con- 
Bolidated  by  triumph  of  the  strongest,  the  amount  of  fight- 
ing throughout  the  area  oi»ctipied  becomes  less,  though  the 
[flicts  now  from  time  to  time  arising  with  neighbouring 
r  aggregates  may  be  on  a  greater  scale.  This  is  clearly 
aeen  on  comparing  the  ratio  of  lighting  men  to  population 
among  the  early  Homans,  with  the  ratio  l)etween  the  arniiees 
of  the  Empire  and  the  number  of  people  includetl  in  the 
Empire,  And  there  is  the  further  fact  that  the  holding 
together  of  the«e  comjKiund  and  doubly -ft  jmp<iund  societies 
eventually  formed  by  conquest^  and  the  efficient  co-operation 
of  their  parts  for  military  purposes,  itself  implies  an  increased 
development  of  the  iudu^trial  organization.  Vast  armies 
carrying  on  operations  at  the  periphery  of  an  extenfiive  tern- 
torVjimplyalarge  working  population,  a  considerahk*  division 
of  labour,  and  good  applianeea  for  transferring  supplies:  the 
austaining  and  distributing  systems  must  be  well  elaborated 
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before  great  militant  atructur^  can  be  worked*  So  that  thi^i 
disiDtegration  of  tlie  patriaFelial  famllj,  and  consequeti^H 
emaDcij^tion  of  women,  wbieb  went  along  witb  gpow^Ji  o^^ 
tbe  Roman  Empire*  really  bad  for  its  concoimtaiit  a  develop-^ 
ment  of  the  industrial  organization* 

§  328.  In  otber  ways  a  like  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
sbowTi  us  during  tbe  progress  of  European  societies  aim 
Eoman  times. 

Respecting  tbe  status  of  women  in  tnediseval  Europe,  Sir 
Henry  Maine  says: — 

^*  Tbere  can  be  tio  eerioiiB  queBtion  thftt,  in  its  ultimate  result,  tl 
disruption  of  the  Roman  Empire  w^a  rery  unfaTourable  to  the  p^r^on^l 
and  propfietarj  liberty^  of  women.     I  purposety  s&y  *  in  ita  ultim&t^ 
result, '  in  order  to  avoid  a  leartted  controveray  jis  to  their  po&iiiaa 
under  piirely  Teutonic  customB/' 

Kow  leaving  open  the  question  whether  this  conclusioi 
applies  beyond  tbosje  part:^  of  Europe  m  whieb  Institutioi 
of  Roman  origin  were  least  affected  by  those  of  Germani 
origin,  we  may,  1  think,  on  eontrasting  tbe  condition  o 
things  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  the  condition  after, 
infer  a  connexion  between  this  decline  in  tbe  status  of  women 
and  a  return  to  greater  militancy.     For  while  Rome  domi- 
nated over  the  populations  of  large  areas,  tbere  exisi 
throughout  them  a  state  of  comparative  internal  peace 
whereas  its  failure  to  maintain  sub^jrdination  was  follow^ 
by  imiversal  warfare.    And  then,  after  that  decline  in  tbe 
position  of  women  which  accompanied  this  retrograde  in- 
crease  of  militancy,  tbe  subsequent  improvement  in  their 
position  went  along  with  aggregation  of  small  feudal  govern- 
ments into  larger  ones;    which  bad  the  result  that  within 
tlie  consolidated  territories  the  amount  of  diffused  fighting 
decreased. 

ComparisonB  between  the  chief  civilised  nations  as  now 
existing,  yield  verifications.    Note,  first,  the  fact,  significan 
of  tbe  relation  l>etweon  political  despotism  and  doniestic! 
despotiam,  that,  according  to  Legonvn,  the  fii-st  NafHileorii 
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Mid  to  the  Council  of  State  ''  un  mitri  doit  avoir  xm  empire 
absolu  sur  les  actions  de  3a  femme;  '*  and  sundry  promions 
of  the  Code,  as  interpreted  by  Potkier,  carry  out  tliis  dictum. 
Furtber^  note  that,  according  to  the  Vieomte  de  Se^r,  the 
jxisition  of  women  in  France  declined  under  the  Empire; 
and  "  it  was  not  only  in  the  higher  ranks  that  thk  nullity 
of  women  existed.  .  ,  .  The  habit  of  fighting  filled  men 
with  a  kind  of  pride  and  asperity  which  made  them  often 
forget  even  the  regard  which  they  owed  to  weakness/^ 
Passing  over  l^s  essential  contrasts  now  presented  by  the 
leading  European  peoples,  and  considering  chiefly  the  status 
as  displayed  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  poor  rather  than  the 
rich,  it  m  manifest  that  the  mass  of  women  have  harder  lota 
wher^  mihtant  organization  and  activity  predominate,  than 
they  have  where  there  ia  a  predominance  of  industrial 
orgamzation  and  activity.  The  sequence  observed  by 
travellers  in  Africa,  that  in  proportion  as  the  men  are 
occupied  in  war  more  labour  falk  on  the  women,  is  a 
sequence  which  both  France  and  Germany  show  us.  Social 
suatentatiou  has  tA)  be  achieved  in  some  way;  and  the  more 
males  are  drafted  off  for  military  service,  the  more  femalee 
must  be  called  on  to  fill  their  places  as  workers.  Hence  th© 
extent  to  which  in  Germany  women  are  occupied  in  rough 
out-of-door  tasks — digging,  wheelijig,  carrying  burdens; 
hence  the  extent  to  wbich  in  France  heavy  field-i>perations 
are  shared  in  by  women.  That  the  English  housewife  is  leas 
a  drudge  than  her  German  sister,  that  among  shopkeepers  in 
England  she  is  not  required  to  take  so  large  a  share  in  the 
business  as  she  is  among  shopkee|iers  in  France,  aud  that  in 
England  the  out-of-door  work  done  by  women  h  both  smaller 
in  quantity  and  lighter  in  kind  than  on  the  Contineait,  is 
clear:  as  it  u  clear  that  this  difference  is  assf>ciate<i  with  a 
lessened  demand  on  the  male  population  for  purpodes  of 
offence  and  defence.  And  then  there  may  be  added  the  fact 
of  kindred  mejining,  that  in  the  United  States,  where  till  the 

late  war  the  degree  of  uulitancy  had  been  so  small,  and  the 
48 
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lodiJBtml  t  jpe  of  social  structure  and  action  so  predominant^ 
women  hai^e  reached  a  higher  status  than  anjwbere  ebe. 

Evidence  fumislied  by  existing  Eastem  natioDB  supporta 
this  view.  China,  with  its  long  history  of  wars  causing 
conaolidations,  ditusolutions,  re*consolidationSj  etc.^  g^ii^  back 
more  than  2,000  year  B*  c,  and  continuing  during  Tatar  and 
Mongol  i'onqneats  to  be  militant  in  its  activities^  has,  nut- 
withstanding  industrial  growth,  retained  the  militant  type  of 
structure;  and  abaolutism  in  the  State  has  been  aceom« 
panied  by  abeolutism  in  the  fannlj,  qualified  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other,  only  by  the  customs  and  sentiments  which 
industrialism  has  fostered:  witcb  are  bought;  concubinage 
is  common  among  the  rich;  widows  are  aometimes  sold  as 
concubines  by  f athera-in-law ;  and  women  join  in  hard  work, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  being  harnessed  to  the  plough ; 
while^  nevertheless  J  this  low  status  is  practically  raised  by  a 
public  opinion  which  cheeks  the  harsh  treatment  legally 
allowable,  Japan,  too,  after  passing  through  long  periods  of 
internal  conflictj  acquired  an  organization  completely  mili* 
tant,  under  which  political  freedom  waa  unknown,  and  then 
showed  a  simultaneous  absence  of  freedom  in  the  household  ^ 
— buying  of  vrives,  concubinage,  divorce  at  mere  will  of  the  ^H 
husband,  crucifixion  or  decapitation  fco*  wife's  adultery  ;^^ 
whilcj  along  with  the  growth  of  industrialism  characterizing 
the  later  days  of  Japan,  there  went  such  improvement  in  the 
legal  status  of  women  that  the  husband  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  In  case  of 
adultery;  and  now,  though  women  are  occasionally  seen 
using  the  flailj  yet  mostly  the  men  "  leave  their  women  to 
the  lighter  work  of  the  house,  and  perform  themselves  the 
harder  out-door  labour." 


§  329*  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  generalize  phenomena 
into  the  production  of  which  enter  factors  so  numerous  and 
involved — character  of  race,  religious  beliefs,  surviving  cufr- 
tomp  and  traditions,  degree  of  culture,  etc.;   and  doubtless 
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the  many  eo-operatiBg  causes  give  rise  to  mcongmities  which 
cpialify  somewhat  the  coDclueion  drawn,  But^  on  summing 
up,  we  shall  1  tJiink  see  it  to  be  substantially  true. 

The  least  entangled  evidence  is  that  which  most  distinctly 
presents  this  concliisioT)  to  us.  Reinemberitig  that  ne^irly  all 
simple  uncivili2ed  societies^  having  ohronic  feuds  with  their 
neighbours^  are  militaot  in  their  activiti^,  and  that  their 
women  are  extremely  degraded  in  position,  the  fact  that  in 
the  exceptional  siinpk  societies  which  are  peaceful  and  in- 
dustrial^ there  is  an  exceptional  elevation  of  women,  almost 
alone  suffices  as  proof:  neither  race,  nor  creed,  nor  culture, 
being  in  these  cases  an  assignable  canae. 

The  connexions  which  we  have  seen  e^ust  between  mili- 
tancy and  polygyny  and  between  induBtrialism  and  mono- 
gamy,  exhibit  the  same  truth  under  another  aspect;  since 
polygyny  necessarily  implies  a  low  staius  of  women^  and 
monogamy,  if  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  high  status^  is 
an  eaaential  condition  to  a  high  static. 

Further^  that  approximate  equaliEation  of  the  sexes  in 
numbers  which  results  from  diminishing  militancy  and  in- 
creasing iudnstriftlism,  conduces  to  the  elevation  of  women; 
since,  in  proj^ortion  as  the  supply  of  males  available  for 
carrying  on  sc»eial  sustentatiou  increases,  the  lahour  of  social 
BUstentation  falls  less  heavily  on  the  females.  And  it  may 
be  added  that  the  societies  in  which  these  available  males 
undertake  the  harder  labours,  and  so^  relieving  the  females 
from  undue  physical  tax,  enable  them  to  produce  more  and 
belter  offsprings  will^  other  things  equal,  gain  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  with  societies  in  which  the  women  are  not  thus 
relieved.  Whence  an  average  tendency  to  the  spread  of 
societies  in  which  the  statug  of  women  is  improved* 

There  is  the  fact,  too,  that  the  despotism  distinguiiihing  a 
community  organised  for  war,  is  essentially  connected  with 
despotism  in  the  household :  while,  conversely;  the  freedom 
which  characterises  public  life  in  an  industrial  community, 
naturally  characterizes  also  tlie  accompanying  private  life* 
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In  the  one  case  compulsory  co-op^ratioti  prevaib  m  both; 
the  other  case  voluntary  co-opera tioii  prevails  in  botli. 

Bj  the  moral  contrast  we  are  shown  another  face  of  the 
same  fact.  Habitual  antagonism  with,  and  destruction  of, 
foes,  sears  the  sympathies;  while  daily  eKchange  of  products  ^^ 
and  services  among  eitizena,  puts  no  obstacle  to  increase  of  flj 
fellow-feeling.  And  the  altruiBm  which  grows  with  peaceful 
co-operation,  ameliorates  at  once  the  life  without  the  house- 
hold and  the  life  within  the  houj^ehold.* 

♦  Since  this  chapter  was  written,  1  have  met  with  a  striking  rerificatioQ 
in  the  work  of  Mr,  W.  Mattieu  William^ — Through  iVbruns^  with  Ladies 
He  says,  *Mht>re  are  no  people  in  the  world,  however  refined,  amon^  whom 
the  relative  poaition  of  man  and  woman  is  more  fayourable  to  the  latter 
than  among  the  Lapps.'^  After  giving  evidence  from  personal  obsarr&' 
tion,  be  asks  the  reason  saying : — ''  la  it  because  the  men  are  not  war^ 
rioraf  .  ♦  *  They  have  no  ^Idiena,  fight  no  bttttleag  either  with  outside 
loreignerSf  or  between  the  various  tribes  and  families  among  themaelvos. 
,  ,  .  In  spite  of  their  wretched  huts,  their  dirty  face%  their  primttiTe 
clothing,  their  ignorance  of  literature,  art,  and  soienoei  they  rank  above 
us  in  the  highest  element  of  true  civilization,  the  moral  element;  and 
all  the  military  natioos  of  the  wofld  may  stand  imcorared  before  theta 
(pp,  163^), 
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§  330.  That  brutes,  however  f eroeiotia,  treat  their  offepring 
tenderly  J  ib  a  familiar  fact;  ami  that  tenderness  to  offspring 
is  shown  by  the  most  brutal  of  roaukind,  is  a  fact  quite  con- 
gruous with  it,  Ab  obviom  explanation  of  this  seeming 
anomalj  exists.  As  we  saw  that  the  treatment  of  women  by 
men  cannot  pass  a  certain  degree  of  harshness  without  causing 
extinction  of  the  tribe;  so  here,  we  may  see  that  the  triW 
must  ditiappear  unless  the  love  of  progeny  is  strong.  Hence 
we  need  not  be  taurprised  when  Mouat,  describing  the  Anda- 
man Islanders^  isaysL  "  Mincopie  parents  show  their  children 
the  utmost  tendemeea  and  affection;  *^  or  when  Snow  says  of 
the  Fiiegians  that  both  aexes  are  much  attached  to  their 
offspring;  or  when  Sturt  deacribes  Australian  fathers  and 
mothers  as  behaving  to  their  little  ones  with  much  fondness; 
Affection  intense  enough  to  prompt  greM  ttelf-saerifiee,  is, 
indeed,  especially  requisite  under  the  conditions  of  i^avage 
life,  which  render  the  rearing  of  young  difficult;  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  affection  is  insured  by  ibe  dying  out  of  families 
in  which  it  m  deficient. 

But  this  strong  parental  love  ia,  like  the  parental  love  of 

animals,  very  irregularly  displayed-     As  among  brutes  the 

pliilopriigenitivp  instinrt  is  fx^easionally  i^yppre^;^  by  the 

deaire  to  kill,  and  even  to  devour,  their  young  ones;  so  among 

primitive  men  this  ingtinct  is  now  and  again  ove^ridden  bv 
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impulaes  temporarilj  excited.    Tliougb  attached  to  their 
springs  Australiatt  oiothers,  when  m  danger^  sometimes  desert 
them;  and  if  we  maj  believe  Angas^  men  have  been  known 
to  bait  their  hocks  with  the  flesh  of  bojB  they  have  killed 
Jfotwithstanding  their  marked  parental  affection,  Fuegians 
sell  their  children  for  slaves.    Among  the  Chonos  ludiaus^ 
father,  though  doting  on  his  boy,  will  kill  him  in  a  tit  of] 
anger  for  an  ace  idea  tal  offence.    Everywhere  among   the 
lower  races  we  meet  with  like  incongruities*    Fulkner^  whili 
describing  the  paternal  feelings  of  Patagonians  aa   very 
strongs  says  they  often  pawn  and  sell  their  wives  and  little 
ones  to  the  Spaniards  for  brandy.    Speaking  of  the  Sound 
Indians  and  their  children,  Bancroft  mys  they  '*  sell  or 
gamble  them  away/'    The  Pi-Edes  ''barter  their  children      i 
to  the  Utes  proper,  for  a  few  trinkets  or  bits  of  clothing,  ""^f 
And  among  the  Macusi,  **  the  price  of  a  child  ia  the  ^ame  aa^^ 
the  Indian  asks  for  hif^  dog." 

This  seemingly-heartless  conduct  to  offspring,  often  ariaes 
from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  rearing  them.  To  it  the 
infanticide  so  common  among  the  uncivilised  and  semi* 
civilized,  is  mainly  due — the  burial  of  living  infantB  with 
mothers  who  have  died  in  childbirth;  the  putting  to  death 
one  out  of  twins;  the  destruction  of  younger  children  when  ^J 
there  are  already  several.  For  these  acts  there  ib  an  ei:euse  H 
like  that  conmionly  to  be  made  for  killing  the  sick  and  old* 
When,  concerning  the  desertion  of  their  aged  members  by 
wandering  prairie  trib^,  Catlin  says — '"  it  often  becomes  j 
absolutely  nece^ary  in  such  cases  that  they  should  be  left, 
and  they  uniformly  insist  upon  it,  aa\ing,  as  this  old  man  did, 
that  they  are  old  and  of  no  further  use,  that  they  left  their 
fathers  in  the  same  manner,  that  they  wish  to  die,  and  thdr 
children  must  not  mourn  for  them  "^when,  of  the  **  in- 
habitants bordering  on  Hudson *9  Bay,''  Heriot  tells  us  that  in 
Ilia  old  age  ^*  the  father  uauallv  employed  as  his  executioner, 
the  son  who  Is  most  dear  to  him  " — when,  in  Kane,  we  read  of  j 
the  Assiniboine  chief  who ''  killed  his  own  mother/'  becausei 
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Qg  '*  old  attd  feeble/'  she  '*  asked  him  to  take  pity  ou  her 
jiud  end  her  misery;  '^  there  b  suggested  the  conclusion  that 
as  destruction  of  the  ill  and  iulirm  may  lessen  the  total 
amount  of  suflFering  to  be  borne  under  the  couditiond  of 
^vage  life,  so  may  infanticide,  when  the  region  is  barren  or 
the  mode  of  life  bard.  And  a  like  plea  may  be  urged  in 
mitigation  of  judgment  on  savages  who  sell  or  barter  away 
their  children. 

Generally,  then,  among  unciviliEed  peoples,  m  among 
animals,  instincts  and  impulses  are  the  sole  incentives  and 
<Ieterrents.  The  siaius  of  a  primitive  man's  child  is  Uke  that 
<if  a  bear's  onb.  There  is  neither  moral  obligatiou  nor  moral 
restraint;  but  there  exists  the  unchecked  power  to  foster,  to 
4e8€rt,  to  destroy,  as  love  or  anger  moves.  i 

§  33 !•  To  the  yeaminp  of  natural  affection  are  added  iu 
^arly  stages  of  progress,  certain  motives,  partly  personal, 
partly  social,  which  help  to  secure  the  lives  of  children;  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  initiate  differences  of  statue  between 
<'liililren  of  different  sexes.  There  is  the  ilesire  to  strengthen 
the  tribe  in  war;  there  is  the  wish  to  have  a  future  avenger 
on  individual  enemies;  there  is  the  anjdety  to  leave  l>ehind» 
one  who  shall  perform  the  funeral  rites  and  continue  the 
periodic  oblations  at  the  grave. 

Inevitably  the  urgent  need  to  augment  the  number  of 
warriors  leads  to  preference  for  male  children.     On  reading 
of  such  a  militant  race  as  the  Chechemeca&,  that  they  **  like 
much  their  male  children,  who  are  brought  up  by  their 
fathers,  but  they  despise  and  hate  the  ilaugbters;  "    or  of  thdJ 
Panches,  that  when  **  a  wife  bore  her  fir&t  girl  child,  thejl 
kille*!  the  child,  and  thus  they  did  with  all  the  girls  boni!| 
before  a  male  child;  "  we  are  shov^Ti  the  effect  of  this  desire 
for  mtm:  and  **verywliere  we  find  it  leading  (Either  to  destrnc* 
tinn  of  daughters,  or  to  low  estimation  and  ill-usage  of  them. 
Through  long  ascending  stages  of  progreaa  the  desire  thua 
ari>«ing  persists;  as  witness  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
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every  Persian  prided  himself  on  the  numher  of  his  sons,  and 
that  an  annual  prke  was  given  by  the  moBarch  to  the  om 
who  could  show  most  sons  living.      Obviously  the  socia 
iiiotive>  thus  eomiiig  in  aid  of  the  parental  motive^  served  t 
raise  the  status  of  male  children  above  that  of  feniale- 

A  reagon  for  the  care  of  sons  implied  in  the  passage  of^ 
Ecdesiasiicus  whit-*h  says,  **  he  left  behind  him  an  avengei 
against  his  enemies/*  is  a  reason  which  has  weighed  with  aJl 
raees  in  barberous  and  semi-civilized  states.    The  sacred  duty 
of  blood-revenge^  earliest  of  recognized  obligations  amoB] 
men,  survivei^  so  long  as  societies  remain  predominant  J 
warlike;  and  it  generates  an  anxiety  to  have  a  male  repi 
sentative  who  shall  retaliate  upon  tho&e  from  whom  injurie 
have  been  received.    This  bequest  of  quarrels  to  be  fougbd 
ont,    traceable    down    to    recent    times    among   so-called 
Christians,  as  in  the  will  of  Brantomey  has  of  course  all 
along  raised  the  value  of  sons,  and  has  put  upon  the  hat^h 
treatment  of  them,  a  check  not  put  upon  the  harsih  treatmeu 
of  danghtere:  whence  a  further  differenliation  of  statti^. 

The  development  of  ancestor-worsip,  which^  requiring 
each  man  to  make  sacrifices  at  the  tomlis  of  his  immediate 
and  more  remote  male  progenitors,  implies  antieipatton  of 
like  sacrifices  to  his  owm  ghost  by  his  son^  initiates  yet 
another  motive  for  cherishing  male  children  rather  than 
females.  The  effects  of  this  motive  are  at  the  prestent  time 
shown  us  by  the  Chinese;  among  whom  the  death  of  an  only 
son  is  especially  lamented^  because  there  will  be  no  one  to 
make  offerings  at  the  grave,  and  amongwhom  the  peremptory 
need  for  a  son,  hence  arising^  justifies  the  taking  of  a  concii* 
bine*  though,  if  a  person  has  sons  by  his  wife  (for  daughters 
never  enter  into  the  account)  it  k  considered  derogatory  to 
take  a  handmaid  at  alh  On  recalling  Egyptian  wall-paitit- 
ingfi  and  papyri,  and  the  like  evidence  furnished  by  AssjT*ian 
records,  showing  that  sacrifices  to  anee>stors  were  made  by 
their  male  descendants — on  remenibering,  too,  that  among 
ancient  Aryans,   whether  Hindu.  Greek^  or  Roman,   the 
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daughter  was  incapable  of  performmg  such  rites;  we  arc 
gliouTi  hoTv  thie  developed  fonn  of  the  primitive  religion, 
while  it  strengthened  filial  subordinatioD,  added  an  incentive 
to  parental  care— of  sobs  but  not  of  daughters. 

In  brief,  then,  the  relations  of  adnlt^  to  3"oung  among 
human  beings^  originally  like  those  among  animak^  began 
to  assume  higher  fonna  under  the  influence  of  the  several 
desires^ — first  to  obtain  an  aider  in  fighting  enemies,  second  to 
provide  an  avenger  for  injuries  received,  and  third  to  leave 
behind  one  who  should  administer  to  welfare  after  death! 
naotiv^  which,  strengthening  as  sccieties  passed  through 
their  early  stages,  enforced  the  claims  of  male  chiidreo,  but 
not  those  of  female  children.  And  thus  we  again  see  how 
intimate  is  the  connexion  between  militancy  of  the  men 
and  degradation  of  the  women. 


§  332.  Here  we  are  introduced  to  the  question — what 
relation  exists  between  the  status  of  children  and  the  form  of 
social  organisation  i  To  this  the  reply  is  akin  to  one  gi%'en 
in  the  la^  chapter;  namely  that  mitigation  of  the  treat- 
ment of  children  accomimnies  transition  from  the  militant 
type  to  the  industrial  tvpe. 

Those  lowest  social  states  in  which  offspring  are  now 
idolized,  now  killed,  now  sold,  as  the  dominant  feeling 
prompts,  are  states  in  which  hostilities  with  surrounding 
tribes  are  chronic.  Thii^  absolute  dependence  t»f  progeny  on 
parental  will,  is  shown  whether  the  militancy  is  that  of 
an*haie  groups  or  that  of  groups  higher  in  structure^  In  tlic 
latter  aa  m  the  former,  there  exists  that  life-and-death  power 
over  children  which  is  the  negation  of  all  rights  and  claims* 
On  comparing  children's  status  in  the  rudest  militant  trib^, 
with  their  status  in  militant  tribes  which  are  patriarchal  and 
compiiunde<I  of  the  patriarchal,  all  we  can  soy  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  last  is  that  the  stilb§urviving  theory  becomeB 
qualified  in  practice,  and  that  qualification  of  it  increases 
as  industrialiam  growa*    Note  the  evidence. 
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The  Fijians,  intensely  despotic  in  government  and  ferocion 
m  w^r,  furmsh  an  inatance  of  extreme  abjectneas  im  the 
position  of  children.      Infanticide,  especially  of  feinalesy 
reaches  nearer  two-thirds  than  one-half;  they  *'  destroy  thei 
infants  from  mere  whim,  expediency,  anger,  or  indolence ; 
and  *'  children  have  been  offered  by  the  people  of  their  o^ 
tribe  to  propitiate  a  powerful  chief,"  not  for  slaves  but  fa 
food-    A  Jsaiigninary  warrior-race  of  Mexico,  the  Chichime 
yield  another  example  of  excessive  parental  power;    sou 
^*  cannot  marry  without  the  consent  of  parents ;  if  a  yoi 
man  violates  this  law  ,  .  ,  the  penalty  i^  death/'    By  thi 
instance  we  are  reminded  of  the  domestic  condition  amoi 
the  ancient   Mexicans   (largely   composed   of   conquering 
cannibal  Chichimecs),  whose  social  organization  was  high]) 
militant  in  type^  and  of  whom  Clavigero  sayi^— '*  their  cliil- 
dren  were  bred  to  stand  so  much  in  awe  of  their  parent^^i^^J 
that  even  when  grown  up  and  married^  they  hardly  durs^^ 
speak  before  them/'  In  ancient  Central  America  family-rule 
was  similar;    and  in  ancient  Peru  it  was  the  law^  '*  that  sona 
shouhJ  obey  and  serve  their  fathers  until  they  reached  the  ag^ 
of  twentV'five/' 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  few  uncivilized  and  semi-civilizedl 
societies  which  are  wholly  industrial,  or  predominantly  in- 
dustrial, we  find  children,  as  we  foimd  women,  occupying 
much  higher  positions.      Among  the  peaceful  Bodo  and 
Dhimala,  **  infanticide  is  utterly  unknown;  '*  daughters  are, 
treated  **  with  confidence  and  kindness;  "  to  which  add  the! 
reciprocal  trait  that  **  it  is  deemed  shameful  to  leave  old 
parents  entirely  alone,**      With  the  nearly-allied  Kocch,  J 
similarly  jmaceful,  when  marriages  are  being  arranged  themH 
is  a  *'  consulting  the  destined  bride/*     The  Dyaks,  ogain^ 
largely  industrial  and  having  an  unmilit^nt  social  structure*  ^J 
yield  the  fact  that  **  infanticide  is  rarely  heard  of,"  as  w-ell  as  H 
the  facU  Ijefore  named  under  another  head,  that  children 
have  the  freedom  implied  by  regular  courtsliip,  and  that 
girls  choose  their  mates.    We  are  told  of  the  Samoans, 
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are  more  industrml  in  i^ociui  type*  than  iieLgLb«3uriiig 
Malayo-PolynesiiiiiSj  that  iafanticide  after  birth  is  mikjiowu 
and  that  children  have  the  deg^ree  of  indepeDdenoe  implied 
by  elopements^  when  thej"  cannot  obtain  parental  iisaeat  to 
their  raarriage.  Similarly  of  the  Negritos  inliabitiiig  the 
island  of  Taano,  where  militancy  is  slight  and  there  are  no 
pronounced  chieftainships,  Turaer  writ^: — "'  the  Taimes(^ 
are  fond  of  their  children.  No  infanticide  there.  They 
allow  tbem  every  indulgence,  girb  as  well  as  boys/*  Lastly , 
there  is  the  case  of  the  industrial  Pueblos,  whoee  children 
were  unreiitrained  in  marriage,  and  by  whom,  as  we  have 
Reen,  daughters  were  eepeeially  privileged. 

Thus  with  a  highly  militant  type  there  goe^  extreme 
subjection  of  children,  and  the  status  of  girb  Is  still  lower 
than  that  of  boys;  while  in  proportion  as  the  type  becomes 
non-militant,  there  is  not  only  more  recognition  of  children's 
claims,  but  the  recogniised  claima  of  boys  and  girU  approach 
towards  equality. 


§  333,  Kindred  evidence  is  supplied  by  those  soeietiea 
which,  passing  through  the  patriarchal  fornus  of  domestic 
and  political  government,  have  evolved  into  large  nations. 
Be  the  race  Turanian,  Semitic,  or  Aryan,  it  showg  U3  the 
same  Lunnexion  between  political  ab^lutism  over  subjects 
and  domestic  abaohiti«im  o%*er  children. 

Tn  China  destruction  of  female  infants  is  common ;  parents 
.^eil  their  children  to  be  slaves;  in  marriage  *'  the  fmrenta  of 
the  girl  always  demand  for  their  child  a  prii-e/'  ''  A  union 
prompted  eolely  by  love  would  be  4  monstrous  infraction  of 
the  duty  of  filial  ol>edience,  and  a  predilection  on  the  part 
of  n  female  as  heinous  a  crime  ir-  infidelity/'  Their  ma^im 
i«  that,  as  the  Emj>eror  alionld  have  the  cure  of  a  father  for 
his  [x*ople,  a  father  should  have  the  jKJwer  of  a  **overeigo 
over  hh  family.  Meanwhile  it  is  olwervable  that  this 
legal ly-nn limited  paternal  power  descending  from  militant 
times,  and  persisting  along  with  the  militant  type  of  social 
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&tructiire>  has  come  to  be  qualified  in  practice  bj  semtimentd 
which  the  industrial  type  fosters.    Infanticide,  reprobated  bj 
proelamationj    is  excused   only   on    the    plea   of   pover 
joined  with  the  need  for  rearing  a  male  child;   and  publ 
opinion   puts   checks  on   the  actions  of   those    who    bu 
children.  With  that  militant  organisation  whic 

during  early  wars^  became  highly  developed  among  ti 
Japanese^  similarly  goes  great  filial  subjection.      Mitfof 
admits   that    needy    people    *'  sell    their   children    to    be 
waitresses^  singers,  or  prostitutes;  ^-    and  Sir  Rutherford 
Aleockj  toOj  sayE  that  parents  "  have  undoubtedly  in  some 
cajses^  if  not  in  all^  the  power  to  sell  their  childreE/*    It  may 
he  added  that  the  subordination  of  young  to  old  irr^pectivBdj 
of  ^ex,  is  greater  tlian  the  subordination  of  females  to  malci^l 
for  abject  as  h  the  slavery  of  wife  to  husband,  yet,  after  hi^ 
death,  the  widow's  power  **  over  the  son  restores  the  balatic 
and  redrosses  the  wrong,  by  placing  woniau^  as  the  mothe^ 
far  above  man,  as  the  son,  whatever  his  age  or  rank/ 
the  like  holds  among  the  Chinese* 

Ho^T  among  primitive  Semites  the  father  eKerci&ed  capital 
jurisdiction,  and  bow  along  with  this  there  went  E  lower 
status  of  girls  than  of  boyy,  needs  no  proof.    But  as  furth€ 
indicating  the  parental  and  filial  relation,  I  may  name  th4 
fact  that  children  were  considered  so  much  the  property 
the  father,  that  they  were  seized  for  his  debts  (2  Kinga  iv. 
Job  XXIV,  U);    also  the  fact  that  selling  of  daughters  wi 
anthoriBed  (Exodus  xxi.  7);   also  the  fact  that  injunctior 
respecting  the  treatment  of  children  referred  exclusively  tii 
their  father's  benefit :  instance  the  reasons  given  in  Ecclesias^ 
ftVtiS,  chap.  XXX.,  for  chastising  sons.     Though  some  quali* 
fieation  of  paternal  absolutism  aroee  during  the  later  settte^^H 
stages  of  the  Hebrews,  yet  along  witli  persistence  of  the  mili*^ 
tant  type  of  government  there  continued  extreme  filial  sub- 
ordination. 

Already  in  the  chapter  on  the  Family*  when  tr^atin^  oj 
the  Romans  as  illustrating  both  the  social  and  doma^tl^ 
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organization  possessed  by  the  Aryans  when  conquering 
Europe^  something  hm  been  implied  respecting  the  ^iaius  of 
eliildren  among  them.  In  the  words  of  Mommsea,  rela- 
tively to  the  father,  "  all  in  the  houisehold  were  destitute  of 
legal  rights — the  wife  and  child  no  less  than  the  hitlloek  or 
the  slave/'  He  might  estpoae  his  childretL  The  religious 
prohibition  whieh  forbade  it,  '*  so  far  as  concerned  all  the 
fion&— <leforiried  births  exeepted^ — and  at  least  the  first 
daughter,**  w^as  without  <nvil  saaeti^m.  He  *'  had  the  right 
and  duty  of  exerekiug  over  them  judieial  powers,  and  of 
puniahing  them  as  be  deem^  fit^  in  life  and  limb/^  He 
might  also  sell  hi^^  child*  And  iten  mark  that  the  ^ama 
industrial  development  which  we  saw  went  along  with  im* 
provement  in  the  position  of  women  during  growth  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  went  along  with  improvement  in  the  position 
of  children.  I  may  add  that  in  Qreeee  there  were  allied 
manife&tations  of  paternal  absolutism-  A  man  could  be- 
queath his  daughter,  as  he  could  also  his  wife. 

%  334,  If,  again,  we  compare  the  ^rly  stat^  of  esdating 
European  peoples,  characterized  by  chronic  militancy,  with 
their  later  states,  cbanicterizeii  by  a  militancy  l^js  constant 
and  diffused,  and  an  increased  industrialism,  differences  of 
like  signific^ince  meet  us. 

We  have  the  stjiti^nient  of  Ceesar  concerning  the  Celts  of 
Gaul,  that  fathers  **  do  not  peraiit  their  children  to  apprtmch 
them  openly  until  they  have  grown  to  manhood."  In  the 
Merovingian  period  a  father  could  sell  hU  child,  as  could  also 
a  widowed  mother — a  power  whicji  continued  down  to  the 
ninth  century  or  later.  Under  the  dei^ayed  f^'udalism  which 
preceded  the  French  Revolution,  douieatic  j^ulmrdination 
especially  among  the  aristm^racy,  was  still  auch  that, 
rhateaubriand  says — "  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  myself, 
transformed  into  statues  by  my  father's  presence,  oaed  only 
to  recover  ourselvis  after  he  left  the  worn;  "  and  Taine, 
quoting  Beaumarehais  and  Kestif  de  la  Bretonne,  indicates 
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that  tiiifi  rigiflity  of  paternal  authority  was  general.     Then, 
fifter   the    Revohition,   the   Vicomte   de   Segtir   writes: 
*'  Among  our  good  forFfatUers  a  man  of  thirty  was  more  in 
eubjection  to  the  head  of  the  family  than  a  child  of  eight 
li  now." 

Our  own  history  furnishes  iindred  evidence.    Describinj 
maimers  in  the  fifteenth  eetituryj  Wright  says: — *^  Youni 
ladieB,  even  of  great  familiee,  were  brought  up  not  on1«^ 
fitrictly,  but  even  tyrannieaily*  .  .  .  The  parental  autkorit] 
was  indeed  carried  to  an  almost  extravagant  extent.^'    Dc 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  *'  children  gtood  or  knelt  it 
tn*niMiTiijr  silence   in    the   presence  of  their   fatbei^    i^i 
mothers,  and  might  not  sit  without  permission."    The  liter 
tnre  of  evf^n  the  last  century,  alike  by  the  use  of  "  sir  "  an<3 
"  madam  ''  in  addrcj^sing  parents,  by  the  authorit}^  parents 
assumed  in  arranging  marriages  for  their  children,  and  by  the 
extent  to  which  sons  and  still  more  daughters,  recognized  tliQj 
duty  of  accepting  the  spouses  chosen,  ahows  us  a  porsistencd 
of  filial  subordination  proportionate  to  the  political  siibordi- 
nation*    And  then,  during  this  century,  along  with  immensaJ 
development  of  industrialism  and  the  correlative  progre^ 
towards  a  freer  type  of  social  organization,  there  has  gone 
marked  increase  of  juvenile  freedom;  as  shown  by  a  greatly" 
moderated  parental  dictation^  by  a  mitigation  of  punish- 
ments, and  by  that  decreased  formality  of  domegtic  intei^ 
course  which  has  accompanied  the  changing  of  fathers  fror 
mastr.    into  friends. 

Differences  having  like  meanings  are  traceable  lietween  th< 
more  militant  and  the  less  militant  Euro[>ean  stK^ietie-^  as  now 
existing.    The  relatively-developed  inchistrial  ty]ie  of  poliri-i 
cal  organization  in  England,  is  associated  with  a  treatment  of] 
children  less  coercive  than  in  France  and  Germany »  wherii| 
industrialism  has  modified  the  political  nr^nizations  less. 
Joined  to  great  fondness  for,  and  much  iudulgtnee  of,  the 
young,  there  is  in  France  a  closer  supervision  of  them,  and 
the  reatraints  on  their  actions  biq  both  stronger  and  more 
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nuioerous!  girls  at  home  are  mever  from  under  maternal 
control^  and  ho\«  at  Fchool  ari?  snibject,  to  niilitary  dLsciplinc, 
Moreover  parental  o^^erright  of  marriageable  cbildreit  etill 
goes  m  far  that  little  opportunity  is  affonie<l  for  choice  by 
the  young  people  them^^elves.  In  Germany,  again,  there  h  a 
stringency  of  rule  in  education  allied  to  tlie  fK>litical  strin* 
gency  of  rule.  As  writes  to  me  a  Oennaii  lady  long  resident 
in  England,  and  experienced  as  a  teaeher^^**  English  chil- 
dren are  not  tyrannized  over — ^they  are  guided  hy  ttjeir 
parents*  The  spirit  of  independence  and  personal  rights  ia 
fostered,  1  can  therefore  nnderetand  the  teacher  who  said 
he  would  rather  teach  twenty  Gcmian  [children]  than  one 
English  child — I  understand  him,  hut  I  do  not  sympathize 
with  him.  The  Oerman  child  is  nearly  a  slave  eonipare<l  to 
the  Kngliah  child ;  it  k  therefore  more  easily  subdued  by  the 
one  in  authority*" 

Lastly  come  the  facta  that  in  the  United  Statei^,  long 
characterized  by  great  development  of  the  induBtrial  organi- 
zation little  qualified  hy  the  mill  tan  t»  parental  government 
has  become  extreitiely  lax,  and  girk  and  boys  are  nearly  on 
a  par  in  their  po^itiong:  the  independence  reached  being 
ench  that  young  ladies  form  their  own  circles  of  acquaint- 
ances and  c^rry  on  their  intimacies  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  their  fathers  and  mothers. 


§  3S5p  Afl  waa  to  be  anticipated,  w©  thus  find  a  aeries*  of 
changes  in  the  siatiLH  of  children  parallel  to  the  series  of 
changes  in  the  stntu^^  fvf  women- 

In  archaic  societies,  without  laws  and  having  cimtonm  ex- 
tending over  but  mnw  parte*  of  life,  there  are  no  limits  to  the 
powers  of  parents;  and  the  pajsHiont>«  daily  exercised  in  con- 
flict with  bnitcs  or  men,  arc  restrained  in  the  rclation&  to 
offspring  only  by  the  philoprogenitive  instinct 

Early  the  needs  fur  a  companion  in  ann?,  for  an  avenger, 
and  for  a  performer  of  sacrifict^,  add  to  the  fatherly  feeling 
other  motivee^ personal  and  social,  tending  to  give  Bomctkm% 
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like  a  Etatus  to  male  children;  but  leaTing  female  eblldi 
gtill  in  the  same  position  as  are  the  young  of  brutes. 

These  relatione  of  father  to  son  and  daughter,  arising  in 
advanced  groups  of  the  archaic  type,  and  becoming  more 
settled  where  pastoral  life  originates  the  patriarchal  group, 
contimie  to  characterize  societi^  th^t  remain  predominantly 
militant,  whether  evolved  from  the  patriarchal  group 
otherwise.    Victory  and  defeat,  which  express  the  outcome  < 
militant  activityj  have  for  their  correlatives  despotism  an^ 
slavery  in  military  organizationj  in  political  organizationj  and 
in  domestic  organization. 

The  status  of  children,  in  common  with  that  of  women, 
rises  in  proportion  as  the  compulsory  co-operation  character^g 
izing  militant  activities,  becomes  qualified  by  the  voluiitar 
co-operation  characterizing  industrial  activities.      We 
this  on  comparing  the  miUtant   uncivilized  peoples   witt 
others  that  are  not  militant;    wa  see  it  on  comparing  th^ 
early  militant  states  of  civilized  nations  with  their  latei 
more  industrial  states;    we  see  it  on  comparing  civilize 
nations  that  are  now  relatively  militant  with  those  that 
now  relatively  induatrial 

Most  conclusively,  however,  is  the  connexion  shown  on 
grouping  the  facts  antithetically  thua: — On  the  one  hand, 
savage   tribes  in   generalj   chronically   militant,    have^    in      . 
common  with  the  predominantly  militant  great  nations  o^M 
antiquity^  the  trait  that  a  father  has  life-and-death  powet^^ 
over  his  children.    On  the  other  hand,  the  few  uncivilized 
tribes  which  are  peaceful  and  industrial,  have,  in  common 
with  the  most  advanced  civilized  nations,  the  traits  that 
children's  lives  are  sacred  and  that  large  measure  of  freedom 
are  accorded  to  both  boys  and  girk. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

DOMESTIC  RETBOSPECT  AND  PBOSPSOT. 

§  336.  Induction  has  greatly  predominated  over  deduction 
throughout  the  foregoing  chapters;  and  readers  who  have 
borne  in  mind  that  Part  II  closes  with  a  proposal  to  inter- 
pret social  phenomena  deductively,  may  infer  either  that 
this  intention  has  been  lost  sight  of  or  that  it  has  proved 
impracticable  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  domestic  life  otherwise 
than  by  empirical  generalization.  On  gathering  together  the 
threads  of  the  argument,  however,  we  shall  find  that  the 
chief  conclusions  forced  on  us  by  the  evidence  are  those 
which  Evolution  implies. 

We  have  first  the  fact  that  the  genesis  of  the  family  fulfils 
the  law  of  Evolution  under  its  leading  aspects.  In  the  rudest 
social  groups  nothing  to  be  called  marriage  exists :  the  unions 
are  extremely  incoherent.  Family-groups,  each  consisting 
of  a  mother  and  such  children  as  can  be  reared  without 
permanent  paternal  assistance,  are  necessarily  small  and  soon 
dissolve:  integration  is  slight.  Within  each  group  the  rela- 
tionships are  less  definite;  since  the  children  are  mostly  half- 
brothers  or  half-sisters,  and  the  paternity  is  often  uncer- 
tain. From  such  primitive  families,  thus  small,  incoherent, 
and  indefinite,  there  arise,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
Evolution,  divergent  and  redivergent  types  of  families — some 
characterized  bv  a  mixed  polyandry  and  polygyny;  some  that 
are  polyandrous,  differentiating  into  the  fraternal  and  non- 
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fraternal,  Bome  tliat  are  polygynous,  differentiatiiig  iut 
those  conipo!?€^d  of  wive&  and  those  composed  of  a  legitimate 
wife  and  eoncubines*;  gome  that  are  monogamous,  ajiiongi 
which ^  beeides  the  ordinary  form,  there  is  the  aberrant  form 
distingiiished  by  a  wife  married  only  for  a  part  of  each  week 
Of  these  genera  and  species  of  fa^pilies,  thoee  which  are 
found  in  advanced  societies  are  the  most  coherent,  most 
definite,  most  complex,  Xot  to  dwell  on  internie<Jiate  ty|»es> 
we  see  on  contragting  the  primitiTe  kind  of  family-group 
with  that  highest  kind  of  family-group  which  civilizM 
peoples  present,  how  relatively  great  is  the  evolution  of  the  ' 
last.  The  marital  relation  has  become  quite  definite;  it  haa 
become  extremely  coherent- — commonly  lasting  for  life;  in 
its  initial  form  of  parents  and  children  it  has  grown  larger 
(the  number  of  children  reared  by  savages  being  compara- 
tively Bmall);  in  its  derived  form,  comprehending  grand' 
children,  great  grand-children,  etc.,  all  so  connected  as  to 
form  a  definable  cluster^  it  has  gro%vn  relatively  very  large; 
and  thk  large  cluster  consiats  of  members  whose  relationships 
are  very  heterogeneous. 

Again,  the  developing  human  family  fulfilsj  in  increasing 
degrees^  those  traits  which  we  saw  at  the  outset  are  traits  of 
the  successively-higher  reprodnctive  arrangements  through- 
out the  animal  kingdom.  Maintenance  of  species  being  the 
end  to  which  maintenance  of  individual  lives  is  necessarily 
subordinated,  we  find,  as  vee  ascend  in  the  scale  of  beings  a 
diminishing  sacrifice  of  individual  lives  in  the  achievement 
of  this  end;  and  as  we  ascend  through  the  successive  grades 
of  societies  with  their  successive  forms  of  family,  we  find  ii 
further  progress  in  the  same  direction.  Human  races  of  the 
lower  types  as  compared  with  those  of  the  higher,  show  us  a 
greater  sacrifice  of  the  adult  individual  to  the  species;  alike 
in  the  brevity  of  that  stage  which  precedes  reproduction,  in 
the  relatively-heavy  tax  entailed  by  the  rearing  of  chUdren 
under  the  conditions  of  savage  life,  auft  in  the  abridgment  of 
the  period  that  follows;    women  especially,  early  bearing 
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ehildr^Q  and  exliausted  Lv  tlic  loik  of  niatcmity,  having  a 
premature  old  age  soon  cut  abort.  In  ^iijierior  type^  of 
fainilj,  juvenile  life  is  al&o  leas  sacrificed :  iiiffliitit?ide,  which 
in  the  po%^ert j-strieken  grotips  of  primitive  men  ij*  ilictaied  by 
the  neeeeeities  of  social  s^elf-preseryation^  becomes  rjirer;  and 
mortality  of  offspring  otherwise  caused •  IciiiiSi'tis  at  iIjc  same 
time.  Further,  along  with  decreasing  saeriliee  of  adult  life 
there  goes  increasing  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  that  has 
to  be  made:  more  prolonged  and  Ingher  pleasnrei  are  taken 
in  rearing  progeny.  Instead  of  states  iii  which  children  are 
early  left  to  provide  for  themselves^  or  in  which,  as  among 
BuBhnien,  fathers  and  sons  who  quarrel  try  to  kill  one  another^ 
or  in  which  J  as  Burton  aays  of  the  East  Africans,  *'  when 
childhood  m  past^  the  father  and  son  become  natural  enemies, 
after  the  inanner  of  wiM  beasts;  "  thert^  comes  a  state  in 
which  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  sons  and  daughters 
eMtends  throughout  parental  life.  And  then  to  this  pleasur- 
able care  of  offspring,  increasing  in  durftiion  m  tbe  family 
develops,  has  to  be  added  an  entirely  new  faetor^ — the 
pleassurable  care  of  parents  by  offspring:  a  factor  which, 
feeble  where  tlte  family  is  rudimentary  and  gaining  strength 
us  the  family  develops,  serves  in  another  way  to  lessen  the 
sacriti<*e  uf  the  individual  to  the  species,  and  begins,  coiitrari- 
p,  to  make  the  M|>eiMcs  conduce  to  the  more  prolonged  life, 
I  well  as  to  the  higljer  life»  of  the  individual 
A  fact  not  yet  named  remains.  Evolution  of  the  higher 
types  of  family,  like  evolution  of  the  higher  typea  of  eocioty^ 
has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  evolution  of  human  intelligence 
and  feeling.  The  general  truth  that  there-  exists  a  neeeasary 
connexion  between  the  nature  of  the  mxial  unit  and  tbe 
nature  of  the  social  aggregate,  and  that  each  continually 
moulds  and  is  moulded  by,  the  other,  is  a  truth  vvbii*h  hold.'- 
of  domestic  organization  as  well  as  of  political  organization. 
The  ideas  and  senfimcut.s  which  make  fjossible  any  more 
advanced  phase  of  ass<iciflted  life*  whetlicr  in  the  Family  or 
in  the  State*  imply  a  preceding  phase  by  tbe  ex^>eri<i\yi5afe^2Eii&w 
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discipline  of  which  they  were  acquired;  and  these,  agatoT 
nejEt  preceding  phajee;  and  m  from  the  beginning.    On  ttim*j 
mg  to  the  Principles  of  Psychology  (edition  of  1872),  eaiitain^ 
ing  chapters  on  **  Development  of  Conceptions/"  ''  Sociality] 
and  Sympathy,"  *'  Ego- Altruistic  Sentiment^/'  *'  Altruistic  I 
Sentiments,*'  the  reader  will  find  it  shown  how  the  higher] 
mental  faculties,  made  possible  only  by  an  environment  such 
as  social  life  fnrniBhes,  evolve  as  this  environment  evolves- 
each  increment  of  advance  in  the  one  being  followed  by  an  I 
increment  of  advance  in  the  othen     ilnd  he  will  see  the  I 
implication  to  he  that  since  altmism  plays  an  important  part 
in  developed  family  life,  the  superior  domestic  relations  have  I 
become  possible  only  as  the  adaptation  of  man  to  the  social 
state  has  progressed,* 


§  337*  In  considering  deductively  the  connexions  between 
the  forma  of  domestic  life  and  the  forms  of  social  life;  and  in 
showing  how  these  are  in  each  type  of  society  related  to  one 
another  because  jointly  related  to  the  same  type  of  individual 
character;  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  simultaneously  with  J 
the  marital  arrangement,  the  family  structure,  the  status  of  J 
women,  and  the  status  of  children. 

Primitive  life,  cultivating  antagonism  to  prey  and  enemies,  ] 
brute  or  human^-daily  yielding  the  egoistic  satisfaction  of 
conquests  over  alien  beings — daily  gaining  pleasure  from  acta 
which  entail  pain;   maintains  a  type  of  nature  which  gene- 
rates coercive  rule,  social  and  domestic.      Brute  strength  ^J 
glorying  in  the  predominance  which  brings  honour*  and  un-  ^M 
checked  by  regard  for  other's  welfare,  seizes  whatever  women  ^ 
fancy  prompts  and  abandons  them  at  will.    And  children,  at 
the  mer^y  of  this  utter  selfishness,  are  peraerved  only  when, 
and  as  far  aa*  the  instinct  of  parenthood  predominatee. 

*  Afi  included  in  the  general  theorj  af  the  adaptation  of  organic  b«Jiig»tQ 
their  cireiimstancea,  this  doctrine  that  the  human  mind,  espe(?|{w(]y  in  Ha 
moral  traits^  is  moulded  by  the  social  state.  pervini<?s  Si>riat  S/ah'^t;  mid  iji 
Mpeciatlj  iosistod  upon  in  the  chapter  entitled  *' General  CoQBid«iratiot)&," 
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Clearly,  then,  weakuese  of  the  marital  relation,  mdeimite 
meober^iit  forms  of  fainily,  har&h  treatmeut  of  womeDj  and 
inianticide,  are  naturally  eooeomitanU  of  militancy  in  its 
extreme  form. 

Advance  from  these  lowest  soeial  groups,  hardly  to  be 
called  societieej  to  groups  that  are  larger,  or  have  more  struc- 
ture, or  bothj  implies  increased  co-operation.  This  eo-opera- 
tion  may  be  compulsory  or  voluntary,  or  it  may  be,  and 
usually  ie,  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other.  We  have 
eeen  that  militancy  implies  predominance  of  compulsory 
operation,  and  that  industrialism  implies  predomin- 
of  voluntary  eo-operation.  Here  we  have  to  observe 
that  it  is  deductively  manifest,  as  we  have  found  it  induc- 
tively true,  that  the  accompanying  dumeatic  relations  are 
in  each  case  congruous  with  the  nece^isitated  social  rela* 
tioBi.  The  individual  nature  which,  exercising 

that  despotic  control,  and  submitting  to  that  extreme  subjec* 
tion^  implied  by  pronounced  militancy  io  developing  societies, 
— an  individual  nature  at  the  same  time  continually  bard* 
ened  by  a  life  devoted  Uy  war,  inevitably  determines  the 
arrangements  within  the  hougehold  as  it  does  the  arrange- 
ments without  it.  Hence  the  diaregard  of  women*9  claims 
shown  in  stealing  and  buying  them;  hence  the  inequality  of 
status  between  the  sex*^  entailed  by  polygyny;  hence  the 
use  of  women  as  labouring  slaves;  hence  the  life-and*death 
power  over  wife  and  child;  and  hence  that  constitution  of 
the  family  which  subjects  all  its  members  to  the  eldest 
male.  Conversely,  the  type  of  individual  nature 

developed  by  voluntary  co-operation  in  societies  that  are 
predcnninantly  industrial,  whether  they  be  peaceful,  simple 
tribeB,  or  uationE  that  have  in  great  measure  outgrown  mili- 
tancy, is  a  relatively-altruistic  nature.  The  daily  habit  of 
exchanging  services,  or  giving  products  representing  work 
done  for  money  representing  work  done,  is  a  habit  of  seeking 
such  egoistic  satisfactiom  only  as  allow  like  egoistic  aatisfae- 
1  tions  to  those  dealt  with.    There  ia  an  enforced  respect  for 
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other's  claims;  there  is  an  accompanyiiig  lueotal  represeo! 
tion  of  their  clauns,  implying,  in  ao  far,  f ellowf  eeling ;  and 
there  is  am  absence  of  those  represgions  of  fellow-feeling 
involved  by  coercion.  Necessarily,  the  type  of  character 
thus  cultivated,  while  it  modifies  social  actions  and  arrange- 
ments, modifies  also  domestic  actions  and  arrangements.  The 
diseipline  which  brings  greater  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  fellow-inen,  brings  greater  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
women  and  children.  The  practice  of  consul tiog  the  wills  of 
those  with  whom  there  is  co-operation  outside  the  household ^ 
brings  with  it  the  practice  of  consulting  the  wilb  of  those 
with  whom  there  is  co-operation  inside  the  household.  The 
marital  relation  becomes  changed  from  one  of  master  and 
subject  into  one  of  approximately-equal  partnership;  w^hile 
the  bond  becomes  \e^  that  of  legal  authority  and  more  that 
of  affection*  The  parental  and  filial  relation  ceases  to  be  a 
t}T?anny  which  sacrifices  child  to  parent,  and  becomes  one  in 
which,  rather,  the  will  of  the  parent  subordinates  itself  to  the 
welfare  of  the  child. 

Thus  the  results  deducible  from  the  natures  of  militaney 
-  and  industrialism,  correspond  with  those  which  we  have 
found  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exhibited.  And,  as  impljiiig 
the  directness  of  the  alleged  connexiona,  I  may  here  add  an 
instance  showing  that  in  the  same  society  the  domestic  rela- 
tions in  the  militant  part  retain  the  militant  character,  while 
the  domestic  relations  in  the  Industrial  part  are  assuniiug  the 
industrial  character.  Commenting  op  the  laws  of  inheritance 
in  ancient  France,  as  affecting  children  of  different  sexes  and 
different  ages,  Koenigswarter  remarks  that  **  it  is  always  the 
feudal  and  noble  families  which  cling  to  the  principle  of 
inequality,  while  the  ide^is  of  equality  penetrate  everywhere 
lutotheroh/n'crand  bourgeois  families,**  Sinuliarly  Thierry, 
speaking  of  a  new  law  of  the  thirteenth  century,  equalizing 
rights  of  property  hetwoen  the  sexes  and  among  children^ 
eays:^ — "  This  law  of  the  bourgeoisie^  opposed  to  that  of  the 
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nobles^  was  distinguished  from  it  by  its  very  eiseoee. 
for  its  bask  natural  equity/' 
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§  S38-  And  now  we  come  to  the  intei^e^ting  questioa — 
What  may  be  kiferred  respecting  the  future  of  tbe  domestic 
relations?  We  have  seen  bow  the  law  of  evolution  In  general, 
has  been  thus  far  fuliilled  in  the  genesig  of  tlie  family. 
We  have  also  seen  how^  during  civilization,  there  has  been 
carried  atill  further  that  coneiliation  of  the  intereata  of  the 
Bpecies^  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  offspring,  which  has  been 
going  on  throughout  organic  evolution  at  large.  Moreover, 
we  have  noted  that  these  higher  traits  in  tlie  relations  of  the 
sexes  to  one  another  and  to  children^  which  have  accompanied 
social  evolution^  have  been  made  possible  bv  those  higher 
traits  of  intelligence  and  feeling  produced  by  the  exix^riences 
and  diseiplines  of  progreeaing  social  8tate&  And  we  hare 
lastly  observed  the  connexions  lietween  special  traits  m 
acquired  and  special  types  of  A<cma\  structure  and  iictivity. 
Assuming,  then,  that  evolution  will  continue  aton^  the  same 
lines^let  us  consider  what  further  changes  may  be  auticiptited. 

It  is  first  inferable  thiit  throughout  times  to  come,  the 
domestic  relations  of  dilTerent  peoples  iuhahitiug  djffen*ut 
parts  of  the  Earth,  will  continue  t^>  be  unlike.  We  mu^t 
beware  of  supposing  that  developed  societies  will  become 
univei^al.  As  with  organic  evolution,  so  with  auper-organic 
evolution,  the  production  of  higher  forma  doe«  not  involve 
extinction  of  all  lower  forms.  A-^  nujier ior  i^pci'ies  of  animals, 
while  displacing  certain  inferior  species  whieb  cum|»ete  wifli 
tliem*  leave  many  other  inferior  species  in  jiofisession  of 
inferior  hnliitats:  so  the  sufnTior  typei?i  of  .so^-ieties,  wbile 
displacing  rbose  inferior  ty|M*s  (MM-upytug  l^H-alitica  ?liey  can 
utilize,  will  not  displace  inferior  types  inlm biting  barren  or 
inclement  localities?*  ('"ivilized  i^^eoples  are  nn likely  to  ejrpfll 
the  Etiquimaux,  The  Fuegians  will  probably  i*urvi%^e.  be- 
cause their  island  cannot  support  a  eiviliased  |K»pulation.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  groups  of  wandering  Semites  who 
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have  for  tbe&e  thouBandB  of  years  ooctipied  Eastern  d( 
will  be  extnidetl  by  nations  of  higher  kinds.  And  perhaps 
many  steaming  malarious  regions  in  the  Tropics  will  rexnain 
\iiiavailable  by  raees  capable  of  mticb  culture*  Hence  the 
domestic,  as  well  be  the  social,  relations  proper  to  the  lower 
varieties  of  man,  are  not  likely  to  become  extinct.  Polyandry 
may  surnve  in  Thibet;  polygyny  may  prevail  throughout  the 
future  in  parts  of  Africa ;  and  among  the  remotest  groups  of 
Hyperboreans^  mixed  and  irregular  relations  of  the  sexes  will 
probably  continue* 

It  is  posaiblej  too,  that  in  certain  regions  militancy  may 
persist;  and  that  along  with  the  political  relations  natural 
to  it  there  may  survive  the  domestic  relations  natural  to  it. 
Wide  tracts,  such  as  those  of  North-Eastern  Asia,  unable  to 
support  populations  dense  enough  to  form  industrial  societies 
of  advanced  typeSj  will  perhaps  remain  the  habitats  of  so- 
cieties having  those  imperfect  forms  of  State  and  Family 
wiiich  go  along  with  oflFensive  and  defensive  activities. 

Omitting  such  surviving  inferior  types,  let  us  limit  our- 
selves to  types  carrying  further  the  evolution  which  civilised 
nations  now  show.  Asemning  that  among  these  industrialism 
will  increase  and  militancy  decrease,  we  have  to  ask  what 
are  the  domestic  relations  likely  to  co-exist  with  complete 
industrialism* 

§  339.  The  monogamie  form  of  the  sexual  relation  is 
manifestly  the  ultimate  form;  and  any  changes  to  be  antici- 
pated must  be  in  the  direction  of  completion  and  extension 
of  it-  By  observing  what  possibilities  there  are  of  greater 
divergence  from  the  arrangements  and  habits  of  the  past, 
we  shall  see  what  modifications  are  probable* 

Many  acts  that  are  normal  with  the  uncivilized,  are,  with 
the  civilized  J  transgressions  and  crimes.  Promiscuity,  once 
unchecked,  has  been  more  and  more  reprobated  as  societies 
have  progressed;  abduction  of  women,  origmally  honourable^ 
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kBOweriruinal;  the  marrying  of  two  or  more  wive;?,  ailt.iwable 
unci  creditable  in  inferior  sociedeSj  has  become  ii»  superior 
(societies  felonious,  Heoeej  future  evolution  along  line:*  thus 
far  followedj  may  be  expected  to  extend  the  monogamic  rela- 
tion by  extinguishing  proiiiiseuity^  and  by  suppressing  such 
crimes  as  bigamy  and  adultery.  Dying  out  of  the  men-aiitile 
element  in  marriage  may  also  l>e  inferred.  After  wife-feteaj- 
ing  came  wife-pun-hase;  and  then  followed  the  mage^  which 
made,  and  continue  to  make,  condderatious  of  property  pre- 
dominate over  considerations  of  pers^ooal  preference-  Clear* 
ly, wife-purchase*  and  husband-purchase  (which  exhU  in  some 
semi^ivilized  societie^)^  though  they  have  lost  their  original 
gross  formSj  persist  in  di§guised  forms.  Already  tfome  dis- 
approval of  those  who  marry  for  money  or  position  is  ex- 
pressed; and  this,  growing  stronger,  may  be  eKj»ei*ted  to 
purify  the  monogamic  union  by  making  it  in  all  omm  real 
instead  of  being  in  many  cases  nominal. 

As  monogamy  is  likely  to  lie  raised  in  character  by  a 
public  sentiment  requiring  that  the  legal  bond  shall  not  bs 
entered  into  unless  it  represents  the  natural  bond;  so,  pei^ 
haps,  it  may  be  that  maintenance  of  the  legal  bond  will  come 
to  be  held  improper  if  the  natural  bond  ceas<^.  Already 
increased  facilities  for  divorce  point  to  the  probability  that 

I  whereas,  while  permanent  monogamy  was  being  evolved,  the 
union  by  law  (originally  the  act  of  purchase)  was  regarded  as 
the  essential  part  of  marriage  and  the  union  by  affection  as 
non-essential;  and  wberi*a8  at  present  the  union  by  law  is 
thought  the  more  important  and  the  union  by  affection  the 
AUB  important;  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  union  by 
dffection  will  be  held  of  primary  moment  and  tlie  union  by 
law  80  of  secondary  moment:  whence  reprobation  of  marital 
relationa  in  which  the  union  by  affection  has  dissolved.  That 
this  conclusion  will  l)e  at  pr^ent  unacce[)table  is  likely— I 
may  say,  certain.  In  passing  judgment  an  any  arrangement 
sti^tested  m  likely  to  arise  hereafter,  nearly  ell  err  by 
eonridering  what  would  result  from  the  suppoaed  diange 
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other  tilings  remaioing  uaehangeci.    But  other  things  must] 
be  afls  uiiied  t  o  ha  ve  <i  h  an  ged  pa  ri  passu  *    T  b  <>8e  b  ig  he  r  ^iit  i-  j 
meiita  accompanying  union  o{  the  mxeSf  which  do  not  extntl 
among  prinxitive  men,  and  were  less  developed  in  earlyl 
Eijro|>can   times  than  now  (as  is  shown  in  the  contrast  1 
between  ancient  and  modern  literatures),  may  be  expected] 
to  develop  still  more  as  decline  of  miHtaiicy  and  growth  of] 
industrialism  foster  altruism;    for  sympathy,  which  m  tin*] 
root  of  altruism  J  is  a  chief  element  in  these  sentiments* 
liloreover,  with  an  iutTeaBe  of  altruism  must  go  a  decrease  of] 
domestic  dissension.    Whence,  simultaneously,  a  strengthen- 1 
ing  of  tlie  moral  l>ond  and  a  weakening  of  the  forces  tending 
to  destroy  it.    So  that  the  changes  which  may  further  facili- 
tate  divorce  under  certain  conditions,  are  changes  which  will , 
make  those  conditions  more  and  more  rare. 

There  may,  too,  be  anticipated  a  strengthening  of  tkat^ 
ancillary  bond  constituted  by  joint  interest  in  children.     In 
all  societies  this  is  an  important  factor,  which  has  sometimc^a 
great  effect  among  even  rude  peoples,    Falkner  remarks  that  j 
though  the  Patagonian  marrlageg  **  are  at  will,  yet  when  once  ^ 
the  parties  are  agreed,  and  have  children,  they  seldom  forsake 
each  other,  even  in  extreme  old  age,^'    And  this  factor  mustj 
become  more  efficient  in  proportion  as  the  aolicitude  for  chil- 
dren becomes  greater  and  more  pi*olonged ;  as  we  have  seen 
that  it  does  with  progressing  civilization*  and  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  do. 

But  leaving  open  the  question  what  modifications  of 
monogamy  conducing  to  inci'ease  of  real  cohesion  rather  j 
than  nominal  cohesion,  are  likely  to  arise,  there  is  one  con- 
cludon  we  may  draw  Wr-ith  certainty.      Hecurring  to  the 
three  ends  to  be  subserved  in  the  order  of  their  importance  I 
—welfare  of  species,  welfare  of  offspring,  welfare  of  parents; 
and  seeing  that  in  the  stages  now  reached   by  civilized! 
peoplest  welfare  of  species  is  effectually  secured  in  so  far' 
as  maintenance  of  niMnl>ers  is  concenied:    the  implication 
is  that  welfare  of  offspring  must  hereafter  determine  the 
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Qorse  of  dome^tie  evolution.    Societies  which  from  geuera- 

ion  to  generation  produce  in  due  abundaace  individual 

rho,  relatively  to  the  requirements,  are  the  best  phyaieally, 

morally j  and  intellectually,  must  become  the  predominaot 

societies;  and  must  tend  through  the  quiet  process  of  iudua* 

trial  competition  to  replace  other  societies.    Consequeutly, 

marital  relations  which  favour  this  result  in  the  greatest 

I  degree,  must  spread;    while  the  prevailing  dantiments  and 

fideas  must  become  m  moulded  into  hanuonj  with  them  that 

other  relations  will  be  condemned  as  immoral, 

§  340*  If,  atill  guiding  ourselves  by  observing  the  course 

[of  past  evolution,  we  ask  what  changes  in  the  st-atus  of 

romen  may  be  anticipated,  the  answer  must  be  that  a 

[further  approach  towards  equality  of  position  between  the 

Ipexea  will  take  place.     With  de<^line  of  militancy  and  rise 

of  Industrialism — with  decrease  bf  compulsory  co-of)eratifHi 

and  increase  of  voluntiu^y  co*operation^with  strengthening 

[sense  of  personal  rights  and  accomimnying  8jm[Mithetic  re- 

Igarrl  for  the  pei^oual  rights  of  others;    must  go  a  diniinu- 

' tion  of  the  political  and  domestic  disabilities  of  women,  until 

there  remain  only  such  as  differences  of  constitution  entail 

To  draw  inferences  more  sj^eintic  i^  hazardous:  probabili- 
^  ties  and  possibilities  only  can  be  indicated.  While  in  some  di- 
ections  the  emancipation  of  women  has  to  be  carried  further, 
[we  may  suspec*t  that  in  other  dir€*ctlons  their  claims  Im^'^e 
already  been  pushetl  lieyond  tlie  ndrmal  Hmits.  If  from  that 
stage  of  primitive  degradation  in  which  they  were  habiiually 
itoleUj  bought  and  sold,  made  beasts  of  burden,  inherited  as 
property*  and  killed  at  will,  we  pms  to  the  stage  America 
sliows  us,  in  which  a  lady  wanting  a  seat  stai^-s  at  a  gentle- 
man occupying  one  until  he  surrenders  it,  and  then  takes  it 
without  thanking  him;  we  may  infer  that  the  rhythm 
traceable  throughout  all  changes  has  carried  this  to  an 
[•j&xtrif^me  from  which  there  will  be  a  recoih  The  tike  may 
be  said  of  some  other  eases:  what  were  originally  conces^sions 
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have  come  to  be  claimt'd  as  rights^  and  in  gaining  the  charac 
ter  of  assumed  rights,  have  los?t  iiiueb  of  the  grace  they  had 
ass  coneessionB.  Doubtli^ee,  however,  there  will  remain  in  the 
eocial  relations  of  men  and  women,  not  only  obserYanees  of  a 
kind  called  forth  by  sympathy  of  the  strung  for  the  weak 
irrespective  of  sex,  and  still  mor«  called  forth  by  sympathy 
of  the  stronger  sex  for  the  weaker  sex;  but  ako  obsen^anct^ 
which  originate  in  the  wigh,  not  consciomly  fonnnlated  bxi^ 
feltj  to  compensate  women  for  certain  disadvantages  entailed 
by  their  constitutions,  and  so  to  equalise  ttie  lives  of  th^ 
Bexes  as  far  as  possible. 

In  dcanestic  life^  the  relative  position  of  women  will  doubt* 
less  rise;  but  it  geems  improbable  that  absolute  equality 
with  men  wiU  be  reached.  Legal  decisions  fmm  time  t< 
time  demande<l  by  marital  ditferences,  involving  the  question 
which  slmll  yield,  are  not  likely  to  reverse  all  past  decisions 
Evenly  though  law  may  balance  claims,  it  will,  m  the  leastj 
evil,  continue  to  give,  in  case  of  need,  supremacy  to  the  hua 
band,  as  being  the  more  judicially-minded.  And,  similarly, 
in  the  moral  relations  of  married  life,  the  preponderance  o| 
power,  resulting  from  greater  maseiveness  of  nature,  mustJ 
however  unobtrusive  it  may  become,  continue  with  the  man] 

When  we  remember  that  up  from  the  lowest  savageryJ 
civilization  has,  among  other  results,  caused  an  increasii 
exemption  of  women  from  bread-winning  labour,  and  that  in 
the  highest  societies  they  have  become  most  restricted  toj 
domestic  duties  and  the  rearing  of  children;    we  may 
struck  by  the  anomaly  that  in  our  days  restriction  to  indoor 
occupations  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  grievance,  and  a ' 
claim  is  made  to  free  competition  with  men  in  all  outdoor 
occupations.     This  anomaly  is  traceable  in  part  to  the 
abnormal  exce^  of  women;  and  obviously  a  st^te  of  things  J 
which  excludes  many  women  from  tliose  natural  careerB  in' 
which  they  are  dependent  on  men  for  subsistence,  juitifies 
the  demand  for  freedom  to  pursue  independent  careers.    That 
hindrances  standing  in  their  way  should  be,  and  will  be,. 
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nlxAkhed  must  be  admitte*!*  At  the  saiiie  time  it  must  lie 
concluded  that  no  considerable  alteration  in  the  careers  of 
women  in  generalj  can  be,  or  should  be,  so  produced;  and 
further,  that  any  extensive  change  in  the  education  of  women, 
made  with  the  view  of  fitting  them  for  busineasea  and  pro- 
fessions, would  be  misehievouA.  If  women  comprehended  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  domestic  sphere,  thej  would  ask  no 
other*  If  they  could  see  everything  which  is  implied  in  the 
right  education  of  children,  to  a  foil  conception  of  which  no 
man  has  jet  riseo,  much  less  any  woman,  they  would  seek  no 
higher  function. 

That  in  time  to  come  the  political  status  of  women  may  be 
raised  to  something  like  equality  with  that  of  men,  seems  a 
deduction  naturally  accompanpng  the  preceding  ones*  But 
such  an  approximate  equalization,  normally  aeompanying  u 
iKK'iul  titructure  of  the  completely  industrial  type,  is  not  u 
normal  accompaniment  of  social  type*  atill  jmrtially  militant. 
Just  noting  that  giving  to  inen  and  women  equal  amounts  of 
j.K>Iitical  jxiwerj  while  the  {K>litical  res|Hin?iiiulitit*s  entailed  by 
%var  fell  on  men  only,  would  involve  a  serious  inequality,  and 
that  the  desired  equality  i^  therefore  impracticable  while 
wars  continue;  it  may  l>e  contended  that  though  the  [josaea- 
sion  of  political  power  by  women  might  improve  a  society  in 
which  State-rt*gulfltion  iiad  \mm  bnmght  within  the  limits 
proper  to  pure  iudustrialiiim,  it  would  injure  a  sotnety  in 
which  State-regulation  has  the  wider  range  characterizing 
i\  more  or  leas  militant  tj-^M*.  Several  in6uence9  would  con- 
duce to  retrogression,  Tlie  greater  respect  for  authority  and 
weaker  sentiment  of  individual  fre^nlom  churacterixing  the 
feminine  nature,  would  tend  towanls  the  maintenance  and 
multiplication  of  restraints*  Eagerness  for  special  and  im- 
mediate results,  joined  with  inability  to  appreciate  general 
and  remote  results,  chflractenzing  the  majority  of  men  and 
atill  more  characterizing  women,  would,  if  wi>men  had  power, 
entail  increase  of  coercive  mea^nr*^**  for  achieving^  present 
good,  at  the  oost  of  future  evil  caused  by  excess  of  controL 
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Bnt  there  is  a  more  direct  reasou  for  aiitielpating  mis*  lii 
from  the  exercise  of  pc*liticai  power  by  womeOj  while  th( 
iBdufitrial  form  of  political  regulation  i&  iueomplete.     \Yi 
have  seen  that  the  welfare  of  a  society  requires  that  thi 
ethics  of  the  Pamilj  and  the  ethics  of  the  State  shall  be  ke] 
diBtinct.    Under  the  one  the  great^eet  benefits  must  be  givei 
where  the  meritd  are  the  emalleat;  under  the  other  the  bes 
fits  must  be  proportioned  to  the  merits.    For  the  infant  un- 
qualified generosity;   for  the  adult  citizen  absolute  justice. 
Kow  the  ethics  of  the  family  are  upheld  by  the  paren 
instincts  and  sentiments,  which^  in  the  female,  are  qualifii 
in  a  smaller  degree  by  other  feelings  than  in  the  mal 
Already  these  emot  10118  proper  to  parenthood  as  they  e: 
in  men,  lead  them  to  carry  the  etldes  of  the  Family  into  thi 
policy  of  the  State;    and  the  mischief  resulting  would 
increased  were  these  emotioni*  m  existing  in  women,  direct! 
to  influence  that  policy.      The  progress  towards  justice  i 
social  arrangements  would  be  retarded;   and  demerit  woul 
Ite  fostered  at  the  expense  of  merit  still  more  than  now. 

But  in  proportion  ajs  the  conceptions  of  pure  equity  be-' 
come  clearer — m  fast  as  the  regime  of  voluntary  co-opemtion 
develops  to  the  full  the  sentiment  of  personal  freedom,  with 
a  correlative  regard  for  the  like  freedom  of  other&^as  fast  ad 
there  ia  approached  a  gtate  under  which  no  restrictions  o 
individual  liberty  will  be  tolerated,  save  those  whidi  tb 
equal  liberties  of  fellow-citixens  entail— as  fast  as  ind 
trialiaiD  evolves  its  appropriate  political  agency,  whieh^  whili 
eomnusaioned  to  maintain  equitable  relations  among  citizen 
18  shorn  of  all  those  powers  of  further  regulation  characte 
ing  the  militant  type:  so  fast  may  the  extension  of  politic 
power  to  women  go  on  without  evil.    The  moral  evalutioi 
which  leads  to  concession  of  it,  will  be  the  same  moral  evo- 
lution which  renders  it  harmless  and  probably  beneficial. 


§  841.  No  very  specific  conclusions  are  to  be  dimwn  re- 
Bpecting  future  changes  in  the  stains  of  children* 
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Wliilc  an  averag*:^  infrease  of  juvenile  freedom  may  Im^, 

anticipflted}  we  may  su&peet  that  in  some  caees  the  increase 

lias  already  gone  too  far.     I  refer  to  the  Uuited  Statt?s* 

Besides  often  unduly  subordinating  the  lives  of  adulte,  tJie 

independence  there  allowed  to  the  young,  appears  to  have 

the  effect  of  brining  them  forward  prematurely,  giving 

tiem  too  early  the  excitements  proper  to  maturity*  and  so 

rteuding  to  exhauBt  the  interestB  of  life  hef ore  it  is  half  s|K*nt. 

tSueh  regulation  of  dnldhm>d  as  conduces  to  full  utilization 

Df  childish  activities  and  pleasures  before  the  activities  and 

Ipleasures  of  manhood  and  worn  an  hood  are  entere*J   ii|>onj 

better  for  offspring  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  better  for 

How  far  is  parental  authority  to  goi  and  at  what  j^oiat 
shall  political  authority  cheek  it^  are  questions  to  be 
inswered  in  no  satisfactory  way.  Already  I  have  given 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  powers  and  functions  of 
parents  have  been  too  far  assumed  by  the  State;  and  that 
probably  a  re-integration  of  the  family  will  follow  its  present 
undue  disintegration.  Still  there  remain  the  theoretical 
difficulties  of  deciding  how  far  the  powers  of  parents  over 
children  may  be  carried;  to  what  extent  disregard  of 
parental  responsibilititffl  is  to  be  tolerated;  when  does  the 
child  cea«e  to  be  a  unit  of  the  family  and  become  a  unit 
of  the  State,  Practically,  however,  these  questions,  will  need 
o  solving;  since  the  same  changes  of  character  which  bring 
aliout  the  highest  fonn  of  family,  will  almost  universally 
prevent  the  rige  of  those  conflicts  between  authorities  and 
between  obligations,  whicli  habitually  result  from  chtracter« 
of  lower  types  belonging  to  lower  so<*ieti<*s. 

Moreover,  there  always  remains  a  Necurity.  Whatever 
conduce  to  the  highest  welfare  of  offspring  must  more  and 
more  establish  itaelf;  since  children  of  inferior  parentis  reare<l 
in  inferior  ways^  will  ever  be  replaced  by  children  of  biHtcr 
parents  reared  in  better  waja.  As  lower  creatures  at  large 
have  been  pr^erved  and   advanced   through   the   inatru- 
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men  tali  t  J  of  pareotal  instincts;    and  as  in  the  eoufse 
human  evolution  tlie  dom&stie  relations  originating  fro] 
the  need  for  prolonged  tare  of  offspring  have  been  aasumi] 
higher  forms;  and  as  the  care  taken  of  offspring  has  beei 
beeoining  greater  and  more  enduring;    we  need  not  dou 
that  in  the  future,  along  with  the  more  altniistie  nature 
accompanying  a  higher  social  tvpe,  there  will  come  relation? 
of  parents  and  children  needing  no  external  control  to  ensi 
their  well-working. 


re-" 
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§  542*  One  further  possibility  of  dom^ic  evolution  re- 
mains. The  last  to  show  itself  among  the  lx>nds  which  hold 
the  family  together^ — the  care  of  parents  by  offsprings — is  tl 
one  which  has  most  room  for  increase*  Absent  amoni 
bruteSj  small  among  primitive  men,  considerable  amon^^ 
the  partially  civilLzed,  and  tolerably  strong  among  the  be^t 
of  those  around  uis,  filial  affection  is  a  feeling  that  admits  o^h 
much  further  growth ;  and  this  is  needed  to  make  the  eycl<^| 
of  domestic  Ufe  complete.  At  present  the  latter  days  of  the 
old  whose  married  children  live  away  from  them,  are  made 
dreary  by  the  lack  of  those  pleasures  yielded  by  the  constant 
society  of  descendants;  but  a  time  may  be  e3cpected  when 
this  evil  will  be  met  by  an  attachment  of  adults  to  their 
aged  parents,  which,  if  not  as  strong  as  that  of  parents  to 
children,  approaches  it  in  strength. 

Further  development  in  this  direction  will  not,  however, 
occur  under  social  arrangements  which  partially  absolv 
parents  from  the  care  of  offspring*    A  stronger  affection  t 
be  displayed  by  child  for  parent  in  later  life,  must  be  estab- 
lished by  a  closer  intimacy  between  parent  and  child  in 
early  life*    No  such  higher  stage  is  to  be  reached  by  walking 
in  the  ways  followed  by  the  Chinese  for  these  two  thousand 
years.    We  shall  not  rise  to  it  by  imitating,  even  partially, 
the  sanguinary  ilexicahs,  whose  children  at  the  age  of  four,| 
or  f^ometimes  later,  w^ere  dehvert^i  ov^er  to  be  educated  by 
the  priests*     Family-feeling  will  not  be  improved  by  ap-^ 
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proaching  towards  the  arrangements  of  the  Koossa-Kaffirs, 
among  whom  "  all  children  above  ten  or  eleven  years  old 
are  publicly  instructed  under  the  inspection  of  the  chief." 
This  latest  of  the  domestic  affections  will  not  be  fostered  by 
retrograding  towards  customs  like  those  of  the  Andamanese, 
and,  as  early  as  possible,  changing  the  child  of  the  family 
into  the  child  of  the  tribe.  Contrariwise,  such  a  progress 
will  be  achieved  only  in  proportion  as  mental  and  physical 
culture  are  carried  on  by  parents  to  an  extent  now  rarely 
attempted.  When  the  minds  of  children  are  no  longer 
stunted  and  deformed  by  the  mechanical  lessons  of  stupid 
teachers — when  instruction,  instead  of  giving  mutual  pain 
gives  mutual  pleasure,  by  ministering  in  proper  order  to 
faculties  which  are  eager  to  appropriate  fit  conceptions 
presented  in  fit  forms — ^when  among  adults  wide-spread 
knowledge  is  joined  with  rational  ideas  of  teaching,  at  the 
same  time  that  in  the  young  there  is  an  easy  unfolding  of 
the  mind  such  as  is  even  now  shown  by  exceptional  facility 
of  acquisition — when  the  earlier  stages  of  education  passed 
through  in  the  domestic  circle  have  come  to  yield,  as  they 
will  in  ways  scarcely  dreamed  of  at  present,  daily  occasions 
for  the  strengthening  of  sympathy,  intellectual  and  moral, 
then  will  the  latter  days  of  life  be  smoothed  by  a  greater 
filial  care,  reciprocating  the  greater  parental  care  bestowed  in 
earlier  life. 
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FURTHIIR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRIMITTVE  THOUGHT, 

[To  amid  over-hurdmimff  ihi  l^t  with  tlfuMttation* — even  now, 
f>erkap9i  ho  numMrous—I mppresied  mantf  thnt  I  fnighi have  Add$d : 
tome  b^tise  the  if  teemed  super  fiuout  ;  gome  hem  use  ih^y  wer§  km 
long.  Partly  Ui  yive  ihe  mare  $tHkinf^  of  these^  I  nmke  this  Appen 
dix :  hut  ehkfly  to  add  ewidmce  wkkk  ha^  iin^  come  to  Hght^ 
veri/yinp  ^rtam  cf  the  eonelu9i€m*  noi  ade^nat^ly  nuppotted. 

Th$  fon^ng  parof^ph  MtamU  us  it  did  in  the  first  editiiin. 
I  ilaw  now  to  add  that  in  this  rmmd  third  editimi,  I  have  Uryely 
%mwm9^  this  Appmdix  hy  in^ludin^  many  Jurthtr  illustrations 
which  reading  and  inquiry  htwe  hrmffht  to  my  knowledye.  Joined 
with  those  before  ffhten,  these  additional  illu§traiians,  as  now  ar< 
ran^d,  formed  so  eohm^ni  a  body  of  evidence,  that  mrnn  by  th^m- 
wivu  ihey  would  yofar  to  establish  the  ymeral  doctrim  mt  forth  in 
^^pe§e^ing  volume,^ 

Ptimitim  Credulity, — In  the  genesk  of  eupefstitionfl^  &  faetor 
difficult  to  appreciate  sufficiently,  is  the  anqoestioniiii^  faith  with 
which  statements  are  accepted.     Here  are  some  caaesu 

Of  the  Coast  Negroes,  Winterbottom  says  (voL  \^  p,  255) — 

'*  So  ttroDgly  are  Ihcy  perauaded  of  the  effic««  j  of  tbew  meuid  of  praiec- 
rion  [amuletfl,  etc],  that  kd  Afrtoatit  a  man  of  veij  saperior  miad,  ^ff«r^  I9 
allow  a  friend  of  mine,  *bo«e  at^?u^acT  he  hid  just  been  pmiiiog,  to  ftw  al 
bim  with  a  pistol,  charged  with  ball.'^ 

Laird  and  Oldficld  tell  ns  of  the  Iniaiid  Ne|^t>e8  (roL  1!^  pp. 
10,  1  J),  that  a  Nnffi  wonmn — 

^'  i  manned  that  she  poi^se^sed  a  m^ktmy  (charm),  which  rendens]  her  \mv\- 
nerable  to  all  edgi  feoc^U  and  suiting  loitniiDeatA.  So  po*Uive  and  eonvrawd 
WM  fthe  of  the  efflotcf  at  ber  dufin,  that  fhe  Tolunlaril j  a^nenM  u>  hald 
her  leg  while  iaik»t  peittoo  should  strike  it  with  an  aie.  The  hiiiij^  (or  chief  1 
of  her  town,  on  Iwaring  this,  deiermtrifKl  to  trj  tbp  poweT  of  her  rhanu, 
and  demred  a  man  to  take  an  mc,  and  i4*e  whether  Ihb  wonderftii  magkimy 
would  protect  her  from  it»  effi^ciM.  .  ,  .  Her  W  wm  laM  upon  a  Modt,  and 
a  powerful  Wow  given  below  the  kn4se,  .  .  .  To  iht  poor  mmaas^  mmi 
horror  and  tha  terror  of  dl  prcfflent,  bar  li^  fl«w  m  the  other  Kt<k^  m  the 

To  this  absolute  confidence  in  dogmaft  rui|.iresfied  b^  is*-\v%««:^ , 
daring  early  life,  musl  b©  ascribed  tlie  ti^ft^ixk«g&  ^>?t^  ^>&y^  ^ " 
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tendants,  wives,  and  even  fnendg,  kill  themselves  at  a  funei 
that  they  may  join  the  deceased  in  the  other  world.  The  instiuiJ 
Darned  by  Baneroft  (vol  i,  p.  i^S8)  of  the  Walla  Walla  chieftain 
who  '*  caused  himself  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  grave  with  the 
laBt  of  his  five  eons,^^  reminding  us  of  the  Fijians  and  T&imese 
who  go  cheerfully  to  their  voluntary  deaths*  vividly  illustrates 
this  trait  which  makes  monstrous  creeds  possible. 

No  evidence  shakes  such  beliefs,  IHsproofs  are  evaded  by 
asserting-  beliefs  equally  absurd.  Speaking  of  a  distant  8tump 
mbtaken  for  a  man^  an  Australian  said  to  Mr.  Cameron^ — 
'*That  fellow  wag  agnmatch  [ghoat],  only  when  you  came  up  he 
made  himaelf  like  a  stump"  {Anthmpol,  Inst  Jour.^  voL  liv,  p, 
363), 


n 
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J^atural  Ul^nom. — In  §  53,  I  argued  that  these  probably  aid 
in  strengthening  those  conceptions  of  things  which  the  primi* 
tive  man  forms.  How  they  thus  play  a  part  is  shown  in  Y&m* 
b^ry^s  Sketches  of  Central  Ama^  pp,  72,  73  : — 

^'  A3  we  wer{>  crossing  the  liigb  plitaftii  of  Ekflan  Kir,  wbieb  fomu  pvt  ot 
U^t^oit^  nLmiiti|r  t<»wards  tbe  nortb-caftt,  the  boHsoii  waQ  aften  adorned  witb 
the  most  b«&iulftil  Fftta  Morgtinji,     Tbb  phenomenon  U  undoitbtedtv  to  1 
««eu  ivk  the  gremte^t  perfection  in  tho  faot.  but  drj,  iitrnDsphar^  of  the  defter 
of  CcDtraJ  Asia,  ood  affords  the  most  Fplendid  optteB.1  illu^iotti  vhic^h  otie  <^ 
imapnp*     I  wiu*  alwaja  etichaoted  with  these  pfcinres  of  eitiei*»  towers,  And 
castlea  iliincLii^  ID  the  air^  of  vast  ciLravanf,  horaetneti  engaged  in  oombat,  and 
todtviijua]  gigantic  fomiiit  which  eoDtiDuaUj  disappe^i^  from  one  pluce  taj 
reappear  m  another.     As  for  my  nomftd  companiotitt,  they  regarded  the  nolghil 
bourhoods  where  these  pheuomeoa  sire  obai>rred  with  no  little  awe.    Acconiuigl 
to  tbeir  opinioQ  these  are  ghosts  of  men  and  dties  which  formerly  exist^  ] 
there,  and  now  at  eeriain  times  roll  about  in  the  air/' 

This  account  recalls  the  descriptions  given  hy  the  no  cultured 
among  ourselves  of  the  northern  aurora :  aimllarly  showing,  as  it 
does,  that  an  excited  inuigi nation  gives  defiaiteDess  to  mde^nite 
forms ;  for  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  in  the  remote  regions 
indicated  by  V4mb6ryt  there  can  have  heen  any  such  thing  as  a 
Fata  Morgana  derived  from  an  aotual  city.  Among  ourselves^ 
especially  in  troubled  times,  unusual  displays  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis  are  described  by  superstitious  people  as  the  conflicts  of 
annies  in  the  heavens. 

Not  only  has  hypothecs  an  effect  conspicuous  to  all  in  per- 
verting judgment,  but  it  has  an  effect,  less  manifest  hut  stiUj 
decided,  in  perverting  perception.  Elsewhere  I  have  given  ex^ 
am  pies  of  this  effect  {Essay e^  first  series,  original  edition^  p,  4rlS)« 
and  doubtless  they  have  been  observed  by  many*  If  hypotbesij 
thus  perturbs  perception  during  states  of  mental  calm,  sliT" 
more  does  it  perturb  it  during  states  of  mental  ejccitameiii 
especially  those  produced  by  fear.  The  faintest  siigg«ettQii1 
proceeding  either  from  ^it\im  oy  Ixo^ni  without,  them  imf 
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tta^lf  so  stronglj  on  the  mind  thiit  true  pefception  bccomos 
Acareely  f»ossibIe.  It  needs  but  to  remember  that  reco^ition  of 
a  tbiag  m  sut^h  or  such,  b  a  meDtid  act  in  which  unagipaUun 
aiways  pl*y^  ^  large  part,  by  adding  to  the  mere  vkiial  im* 
pre«eioDs  those  many  ideas  which  coisstitute  a  cOQceptioa  of  the 
thinjyf  gi^ng  the  im press! ons»  to  see  that  when,  in  a  state  of 
fright^  imag] nation  is  put  on  a  wrong  tracks  asaoeiatioti  readily 
famishes  alJ  tho&e  attributes  which  are  needful  to  HU  up  the 
framework  which  the  appearance  yields;  and  cooeciousuess  once 
filled  with  the  alarming  conception,  can  with  dJJficalty  be  brought 
back  to  that  relatively  passive  state  required  for  receiving  the 
actaal  impressions,  and  rightly  interpreting  them. 

Hence  where  there  eiiets  that  primitive  credulity  exemplified 
above,  the  rectify' ing  of  a  perception  thus  distorted  by  imagina- 
tion cannot  be  expected.  Minds  having  those  traits  set  forth  in 
the  chapter  entitled  **  The  Primitive  Man,  Intellectual " — minds 
which  have  had  no  culture  giving  them  tendencies  towards  cnti- 
eism  and  sceptieism — minds  which  have  no  notion  of  a  natural 
order  of  law^  of  cause ;  ftre  minds  which  can  make  no  resistance 
to  any  suggested  idea  or  interpretation.  There  is  no  organised 
experienco  to  produce  hesitation.  T'here  is  no  doubt  taking  the 
shape^ — ^*  This  cannot  be,"  or — **  That  is  im possible/'  Conse- 
quently, a  fancy  once  having  got  possession,  retains  possession, 
and  becomes  aq  accepted  fact.  If  we  always  carry'  with  us 
the  romerabrmnce  of  this  attitude  of  mind,  we  shall  see  how 
apparently  reasonable  to  sAvagee  are  ^iptanations  of  things 
which  they  make. 

Some  Ikiriy  Interpre*atiom, — If  we  set  out  with  the  truth 
that  the  laws  of  mind  are  the  same  throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom, we  shall  see  that  from  the  behaviour  of  animals  in  presence 
of  unfamiliar  phenomena,  we  may  obtain  some  clue  to  the  inter- 
pretations which  primitive  men  make  of  such  phenomena^  A 
brute,  even  of  great  power  and  courage,  betrays  alarm  in  presence 
of  a  moving  object  the  like  of  which  it  has  never  seen  before. 
The  assertion  that  a  tiger  has  been  known  to  show  fc»r  of  a 
mouse  in  his  cag©,  is  made  moTO  credible  than  it  would  else  tw 
by  watching  a  dog  when  there  id  placed  before  him  some  such 
creature  as  a  small  crab*  I>read  of  the  unknown  appears  to  l»€  a 
universal  emotion — even  when  the  unknown  is  not  at  all  porten- 
tous in  character. 

Stranger  and  enemy  are  almost  synonymous  in  the  minds  of . 
brutes  and  of  primitive  men.  By  inhtriUHl  effects  of  expt- 
riencea  the  connexion  of  ideas  has  bery  made  organic ;  as  an 
infant  in  arms  shows  us  when  an  unfamllijir  face  makes  it  cry, 
thuugh  in  ita  own  life  no  evil  has  t*ver  f^jKowed  the  sight  of  au 
nnf&miliar  face.     While  **  fjtmiliarlly  btv^sdja  ^lovtVtvvv^V^  ^tsvi^  <a\ 
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the  vast  or  of  the  powerful,  unasualness  breeds  feur  even  of 
which  m  relatlTely  gmall  ar  feeble. 

On  the  one  hand,  theo,  a  penodic  event  which  is  intrinsically 
very  imposing,  excites  but  little  attection  if  no  mischief  has  efer 
been  joined  with  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  uh  e^ent  not  in 
trinsically  impoaing,  if  it  has  never  before  been  witneised,  and 
es|itcialJy  if  It  seems  to  show  the  spontaneity  indicative  of  life, 
aruusea  a  sense  of  insecurity.  As  was  shown  in  Chapler  XI  of 
Part  J,  it  is  by  the  spcintatieity  of  iheir  acts  that  living  objeets 
are  conapicuouflly  distinguished  from  dead  objects ;  and  hence 
this  trait  becomes  the  si^n  of  an  ability  to  do  various  things  be* 
sides  that  which  is  witnessed — ^to  do,  therefore,  something  which 
may  prove  injurious  or  fatal. 

Carrying  with  us  this  conception  of  the  attitude  common  to 
animal  intelligence  and  uninstructed  human  intelligence,  we 
shall  see  why  certain  reipilarly  recurring  phenomena  of  an  aston- 
ishing kind,  gucb  as  the  daily  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
the  Sun,  eicit^^  in  the  primitive  man  neither  sUTprise  nor  specnlA* 
lion ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  phenomenon  which  unexpectedly 
breaks  the  ordinary  coarse  of  things  by  a  sound  or  motion,  pro 
duces  dismay,  f oHowed  by  some  vagiic  suggestion  of  an  a^ent : 
the  agent  thought  of  being  one  having  ei>me  likeness  to  agents 
disclosed  by  past  experiences.  Hence  the  tendency  to  ascribe 
any  irregularly  recurring  phenomenon  to  a  living  creature  (th« 
actions  of  living  creatures  being  irre«:rular),  and,  primarily,  to  a. 
living  creature  diifering  in  the  least  degree  possible  from' livinj^' 
creatures  of  known  kinds.  Observe  some  samples  of  these  early 
interpretations.  Of  a  place  in  the  Chippeway  country,  Catliti 
says — 

"  Nmp  this  spot,  ftlao,  on  &  hif^h  tnoand,  is  the  '  T^under't  nntt  *  {f^id^m- 
Umn€rf\  whem  *  a  veiy  flmall  bitt]  sit^  upon  her  etq^g  during  fdr  tre^ther, 
and  the  ukiea  drc  rent  with  bolts  of  thunder  at  the  appmiidi  of  a  st^m^ 
which  ifi  occasiutll!^l  by  ihe  hiitebi!^  of  her  brood  ! '  "     (Geo.  CfttUn^  Hl^^rt^ 

Of  an  allied  race,  the  Ojibways,  we  read  : — 

"No  OHM  seemed  fottunate  eiioti|rh  to  dtwovpr  the  resort  of  lli«se  crmi j 
birds,  which  wer^  called  Ah-nf~me.krr;r  (Thunden).**  .  ,  .  "Tbest  hWi  arej 
seldoro  Been,  but  are  often  heard  Iti  the  akieii,  where  thcv  At  higher  thaii  th^y  j 
cjtice  did*  ,  .  .  They  wink,  ttntl  the  fire  ^whea  from  their  «yea/*     (G.  CoptrnV,  I 

pp.110,  IKi}  ^  /        J^  -t^ 

So,  too,  coneeminir  the  Western  Indiaits  of  North  Araerira, 
Mr,  H,  A,  Boiler  tells  us  that  hb  companion,  **the  Bob-tjiil- 
Wolf"— 

"said  that  there  was,  hiffh  m  air,  far  out  of  Pight,  flying  oontinu&Uj  and' 
never  resting,  an  ea^le  of  terrible  sjic,  .  ,  .  He  flap«  hia  wings,  and  load 
peals  of  thunder  roll  o^^er  the  prairie ;  when  he  winks  his  ejea^  U  l!gbteoa,*'i 
{Among  thf  Jtidmn*^  p.  257i) 
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Bj  ft  dist&nt  u^ allied  people^  the  Karens,  the  cxase  of  gtorms 
m  said  to  be  an  anitnal  ''  with  bat-like  wm|^."  ^'  When  It 
utters  ita  voice,  it  tbtinders,  and  when  it  tia^js  \Im  mrngts^  tire  in 
produced,  and  it  lightens/'  (Mason,  Jour.  Asiatic  Socy*  Betufai^ 
xxiiv,  Part  2,  p.  217,) 

Now  a  tbuaderstonn  being  one  of  those  itxcidents  ch&ractemefl 
hy  an  apparent  spontanei^  suggestive  of  living  agency,  the 
question  which  naturaJly  arises  is — ''  What  b  tbe  living  agent  i " 
The  sky  is  the  region  in  which  this  sadden  action  b  witnessed. 
The  living  agent  b  therefore  inferred  to  be  some  creature  which 
frequents  the  sky-^-a  flying  creature,  bird-like  or  bat^Hke.  Here 
Let  us  note  two  things.  First  there  is  formed  in  the  mind  a 
simple  association  between  this  incident  which  by  its  chtiracter 
suggests  living  agency,  and  a  living  agent  such  as  b  commonly 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iXh  occurrenoe*  Second*  the  con- 
ceived agent  is  not  of  the  kind  we  call  supeniatural^-does  not 
belong  to  a  supposed  ©pirilual  world ;  but  is  a  purely  natural 
agent.  And  the  obvious  eonrse  of  tbougbi  la  au^  that  briitgn 
the  actions  observed  into  th^  same  calegi»ry  witb  the  actions  of 
the  living  creatures  supposed  to  be  instmmentJil :  wind  btnng 
ascribed  to  the  flapping  of  wings,  sound  Uf  this  cause  or  to  « 
voice,  and  lightning  to  the  flashing  of  eyes. 

In  a  diflerent  though  allied  class,  stand  the  interpretations  of 
edip8e§.  Among  uncultured  peoples,  animab  arc  generally  the 
assigned  agents;  and  though  they  are  not  flying  animals,  yet 
they  are  animals  supposed  to  be  in  the  heavens,  Renjcmbenng 
that  various  savages,  as  instance  the  Esquitnaux,  believe  beastn 
as  welt  as  men  have  access  to  the  sky  from  the  mountain  to p& — 
Temembering  the  Cahroc  story  given  in  g  189,  of  the  cv»yotc 
who  thus  got  among  th«  stars ;  we  may  see  how  it  happens  tJiat 
when  imagining  some  living  agent  which  produce  thts  snddfii 
change  in  the  Sun  by  taking  out  a  piece  from  his  cride,  savagte 
should  think  of  a  beast  as  the  cauae.  Naturally  enough  '*  the 
Esthoni&us  say  the  sun  or  moon  'ie  being  eaten  ^^^  ((jnmiti. 
Tmionic  My(L,  vol  ii,  p.  707);  since  the  licing  eaten  accounts 
alike  for  the  gradual  disappearance,  and  for  the  siharp  outline  of 
the  increasing  gap  made.  We  find  kindred  interpretations  in 
many  places.  By  the  Ouaraais  "  eclipses  were  held  to  bo 
occasioned  by  a  jaguar  and  a  great  dog,  who  purBued  the  sun 
and  moon  to  devour  them  "  (Sonthey,  MiilQr*i  f)f  Bmxil,  vol  ii* 
pp,  371-2).  The  Norse  mythology  tells  of  '*  M&nagarmr  (moon- 
dog);  "and  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse  the  Norse  **  fancied 
the  monster  had  already  got  a  part  of  the  shining  orh  h<%tween 
his  jaws  "  (Grimm,  Tiutonie  Myth,^  vol*  ii,  p.  706).  We  read 
of  the  remote  Chiquitos  of  South  America,  that  '^during  an 
eclipse  [of  the  moon]  they  shoot  arrows  upward,  and  cry  aloud 
to  drive  away  the  dogs,   who,   they   believe^  UuuV  \wit  i3Kto\k>ga 
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h^Aven  ;  and  wtem  tbey  overtake  ber,  the  darkness  of  tbe  orb  is^J 
caused  hy  the  blood  which  runs  from  her  wounds  *'  (Soutbey,  ^M 
Mutory  of  Braml^  voL  i,  p*  3^5)*  Evidently,  the  a,  this  explana-^^ 
tion  arises  naturally  in  primitive  minds.  The  kindredt  aod  yet 
different^  explanation  of  the  Nootka-Sound  people^  who,  on  iht: 
occasion  of  an  eclipse  ''^  pointed  to  the  moon,  and  aaid  that  a  I 
great  cod-fish  was  endeavouring  to  swallow  her"  (Jcwitt,  I 
A'^ijirraihm  of  Captivity  among  the  Savages  of  Nootka  Sounds  i 
p,  165),  and  the  similar  belief  current  among  the  ArabSf  that  | 
a  hurre  fish  pursues  the  planet  which  is  eclipsed  (Niebuhr, 
Description  de  PArabit^  p,  106),  may  possibly  result  from  the  I 
conception  of  waters  above  the  firmament  in  which  great  fish  ! 
reside,  Bnt,  in  any  case,  we  see  in  these  interpretations,  as  in 
those  of  thuDderstormS;  that  there  is  as  near  an  assimilation  aa 
may  he  to  the  natural  actions  of  natural  agents.  There  is 
neither  any  thought  of  a  deity  as  the  cause,  nor  of  anything  to 
be  classed  as  spiritual  power. 

Take  next  the  interpretations  given  in  dl^erent  places  of 
earthquakes.  Kiempfer  says  tbe  Japanese '*  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  cause  of  earthquakes  is  a  huge  whale's  creeping  under- 
ground*' {Hixtmjf  of  Japan,  Pink^rtoiCi  Vo^a^et,  vol  vii,  pp. 
684-5).  Now  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that,  as  Dr.  Tylor 
suggests,  the  finding  of  large  fossil  bones,  implying  the  oc- 
casional presence  of  great  animals  underground,  led  to  this 
interpretation,  and  similarly  in  Siberia^  led  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  earthquakes  as  due  to  motions  of  underi^round  mam* 
trioths — creatures  whose  bones,  and  even  undecayt^d  bodioa,  nrm 
found  imbedded  in  ice  below  the  surface ;  it  is  clear  that  the 
same  mode  of  thought  is  exhibited.  This  sudrlen  and  seemingly* 
spontaneous  motion  of  the  Earth  is  ascribed  to  an  agent  of  the  I 
class  which  habitually  exhibits  sudden  spontaueous  motions — 
an  animal.  And  the  cjuestion — What  animal  ?  being  raised,  the 
conclusion  U  that  ft  must  be  an  animal  which  exists  down 
below-  Explanations  elsewhere  given  betray  like  trains  of  ideas. 
Bancroft  says  *'the  Southern  Califomians  believed  that  when 
the  Creator  made  the  world  he  fixed  it  on  the  back  of  seven 
giants,  w^hose  movements  .  ,  .  cause  earthquakes^*  (Amative 
BaeeM  of  the  Pacific  Staten,  vol,  iii,  p.  122).  As  given  by 
John  Bell,  a  conception  of  the  Lamas  was  that  the  Earth  re^tn 
on  a  golden  frog ;  ^^  and  whenever  this  prodigious  frog  had 
occasion  to  scratch  its  head,  or  stretch  out  ita  fot^t,  that  part  | 
of  the  earth  immediately  above  was  shaken^' (i^  Jmirne^  from 
St.  Peter abitrph  to  Pekin  in  the  year  1V19*  Pinker tonU  Vo^ages^ 
vol.  vii,  p,  36ft),  8o,  too,  by  the  Norse  belief  that  earth quakua  ' 
are  caused  "  by  the  struggles  of  chained  L+iki "  (Grimm, 
Tefitmm  Mt(th.,  vol.  ti,  p*  816);  as  weil  as  by  the  Fijian  htiUef  i 
tb/il  when  Denireh  **  turns   aWw   m   iTembles  in  bis  rave  fhts) 
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earth  sliakes  and  qii^es  exceedingly*'  (Loldma^  or  TSno  Ycarti  in 
CfMuiiibtd-iand^  by  IL  Britton,  p,  195-C) ;  we  are  shown  that  the 
hypothesis  is  of  the  naturalistic  class  rather  than  of  the  super- 
naturalistic  cla±^  The  eSect  is  ascribed  to  a  Uvjiig-  agent  con- 
ceived as  existing  where  the  effect  m  produced,  and  operating^ 
after  the  same  mechanical  manner  with  knowii  living  agents. 
The  only  caee  1  have  met  with  in  which  agency  of  this  kind  ia 
not  assigned,  fierve^  stiJi  better  to  show  that  the  phenomenon 
la  classed  with  known  natural  phenomena.  Ck^ncemiDg  the 
Ksquimanx  interpretation  of  earthquakes,  Orantz  gays — **theyM 
imagine  that  the  globe  of  tbe  earth  re^fts  upon  pillars,  which  amf 
now  mouldering  away  by  age,  so  that  they  frequently  crack** 
{Hkiory  of  Greenlfind,  i,  211). 

From  earthquakes  we  may  pass  to  volcanic  eniptionB  without 
finding   any   wider  divergence   from   this   form   of   explanation 
than  is  to    be    eitpected    from    tbe  natnre  of  the   appearances. 
Two   low  raceB,   remote  in   habitat  and  type,  yield  ilJustrations. 
In  North    America  ''Hhe  Koniagaa,  for  example,  held  that  the 
craters  of  Alaska  were  inhabited  by  beings  mightier  than  men,  _ 
and  that  these  sent  forth  ftre  and  smoke  when  they  heated  their  ■ 
sweat- houses,  or  cooked  their  food  ^'  (Bancroft,  Naiim  Racei^  M 
#^«,  vol  iiif  p.    1 2^)>     And  among  the  aborigines  of  Western  I 
Aiiatralia,  it  is  a  tradition  that  '**onee  on  a  timc%  thi^  lu-gEiaayl 
who    live    underground,    being    very   sulky .,    to   spite  the    poor  I 
black  fellows,  who  seemed  to  have  th^  good-wUl  of  no  one,  mada 
mat   fires   and   threw    up   red-hot   stones,  fire,  etc.,  and  thua 
burned  th*a  whoJo  of  that  country'**  (The  Abori^mi  of  Aub- M 
traiia.     A,  Oldfield,    in    Tn   Eth.   Soey,,  N.S.,  voL  iii,   p*   232),  1 
The   only   noteworthy   nnlikeness    here,   is   that   beings    of   the 
human  type  are  assumed  :  probably  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
the  only  known  kinds  of  beings  who  can  produce  fire  or  make 
use  of  it. 

For  collecting  together  these  ini4>r|ireUtion9  of  thnnderstorms, 
eclipses,  earthquakes,  and   eruptions,  my  motive    has    been    to 
ahow  that  in  priraitive  thought,  eventfl  which  are  of  irregular 
occurrence,  and  by  this,  as  well  as  by  their  apparent  spontaneity^  m 
snggests  living  agents,  arc  ascribed  to  living  agents  deviating  aafl 
little  from  ordinary  ones  as  may  be ;  and  are  devoid  of  anytbln|f  fl 
like  rehgious  idea  or  sentimeDt.     The  beliefs  held  concemingfl 
tbaae  events  yield  no  sign  of  that  Naitire-worNhip  supposed  taS 
he  innate  in  the  uncivilized^  though  the  portcntoiisneaa  of  thai 
events  might  he  expected  to  arouse  it,  did  it  ciist     Nor  do  they  ■ 
betray  the  conrcption  of  one  or  many  invisible  powers  of  the  " 
kind  called  mipornatural  among  advauccd  [leoples.     Though  we 
eart*ltJ8sly  group  together  all  absurd  ideas  of  savages  under  the 
^tivrd   name  of  su[*ersti lions,  yet,  us  we  here  see^  tlic^r«.*L  vb>  tk 
significant  dititinction  between  t\n*-«i;  w\ui\\  ^\v<a^  tv^  tifc<t^'i^Nw.^ 
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of  alleged  spiritnal  Beiogs  and  tbose  in  which  such  recogiiitlon  m 
bHowh,  But  now»  how  do€8  there  result  transition  from  the  one 
to  the  other  I  Some  interpretations  of  iDtermediate  kiDds  will 
prepare  the  way  for  an  answer. 

The  ancient  Peruvians  fancied  Thnnder  ^^to  bee  a  man  in 
heaven,  with  a  sling  and  a  mace,  and  that  it  is  in  his  power  to 
cause  raine,  haile^  thunder  *^  (Joi.  de  Aeoita^  vol  li,  p*  ri04).  tn 
Samoa  *^  the  chiefs  were  supposed  to  go  to  the  heavens  atid  send 
down  lightning,  thunder,  and  rain  ^*  (Turner,  Samoa  a  Httndrtd 
Y^ra  A^o,  p.  2?  7)*  And  describing  the  beliefs  of  the  Veddftha 
(whose  gods  are  the  ghosts  of  relatives),  B«i!ey  writes : — **  Of 
thunder  they  Bay  'a  spirit  or  a  god  has  cried  out***  {Trmng. 
EiL  Socy.  Lon.,  N.S.,  ii,  p.  302,  and  note  g).  In  these  cases, 
theUf  the  living  agent  tiuuceived  is  a  man  who  either  retains  in 
the  heavens  his  original  character,  or  is  in  some  way  trans- 
figured*  Concerning  eclipses  we  read  that  **  the  TIascaltecs, 
regarding  the  sun  and  the  moon  as  husband  and  wife,  believed 
eclipses  to  be  domestic  i^uarrels  "  (Bancrofts,  Nuiive  Rotew^  tte^^ 
vol,  ill,  p.  111).  Marsden  says  of  the  Sumatrans,  that  ^^dur- 
ing  an  eclipse  they  made  a  loud  noise  with  sounding  iDstm- 
ments,  to  prevent  one  luminary  fmm  devouring  the  other" 
(History  of  Sumairfi^  p,  194).  And  then  among  the  Polyneeians, 
*^8ome  imagined  that  on  an  eclipse,  the  sun  and  rnoo^  were 
swallowed  by  the  god  which  they  had  by  neglect  offended. 
Liberal  presents  were  offered,  which  were  supposed  to  induce 
the  god  to  abate  his  anger,  and  eject  the  lurainariea  of  day  and 
night  from  his  stomach"  (Ellis,  Polynesian  Resmrehes^  185^,  voL 
i,  pp.  331-2). 

Here  then^  while  the  appearances  are  explained  aK  caused  by 
unknown  buman  beings  acting  in  ways  allied  to  those  of  known 
Jiving  beings,  we  have,  in  the  introduction  here  of  a  transfigurc^d 
man,  and  there  of  a  god,  as  inetrnmental,  a  recourse  to  explana- 
tions no  longer  of  the  purely  natural  kind. 

Whence  comes  this  new  order  of  stipposed  beings  I  How 
does  there  arise  in  men's  mintls  the  idea  of  a  species  of  animate 
power  unlike  the  animate  powers  they  see  around  them  in  beasts 
and  men  f  What  originates  the  conception  of  this  anpematural 
agency  which,  once  adopted,  develops  so  largely  as  nearly  to 
exclude  all  other  a^fencies  I  There  is  a  simple  answer.  By 
transition  from  the  dream  to  the  ghost,  and  from  the  ghoet  to 
the  god,  there  is  reached  a  conceived  kind  of  canse  capable  of 
indefinite  e^tpansion  and  admitting  of  all  adjustments ;  wnd 
hence  serving  for  explanations  of  every  kind. 

Con/usitm  of  Drmms  with  Bealitm  dunntj  Cfdidhood* — Occa* 
sionally  we  hear  it  remarked  of  dreams  that  their  seetning 
actualftj  affected  the  feeling  tor  some  time  after  awaking :  an 
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impreRBrioii  like  that*  say,  of  escaj*e  from  real  danger,  continniTig 
after  recog'iiiti&n  of  the  fact  that  the  danger  was  ideal.  The  tend- 
encj  of  an  extremely  vivid  dream  thug  to  generate  an  emf^tion 
such  as  ac(^t>mpaniee  reality »  is  one  factor  in  produciug  beUef  ia 
its  reality.  I  nave  lately  met  with  etrikiixg  proofs  of  this,  lo  a 
company  of  lee©  than  a  dozen  peTsotia,  three  testified  to  having  in 
childhood  had  such  vivid  dreams  of  flying  down  staire^  and  being 
impressed  so  strongly  with  the  experiences  as  real,  that  they  mctn^ 
ally  tritjd  to  fly  down  stairs ;  and  one  of  them  sulfered  from  an 
injured  ankle  consequent  on  the  attempt 

On  writing  subsequently  to  the  lady  in  whose  family  these 
statements  were  made,  to  verify  my  recollections  of  them,  she 
yrave  me  a  Btory  which  one  of  her  daughters  had  subsequently 
narratedt  showing  how  literally  this  daughter  ha*i  accepted  her 
visions  in  childhood.  Brought  up  amid  much  talk  about  animda, 
she,  OTi  one  occasiou,  dreamed  that  a  gorilla,  who  lived  near  at 
hand,  gave  her  something ;  and^  she  added — **  When  I  walked  up 
the  lane,  I  used  to  wonder  where  the  gorilla  lived.^* 

Now  if  dream-experieocea  and  waking  experiences  are  thus 
confounded  by  the  children  of  the  civilLzed,  notwithstanding  the 
discriminations  which  they  have  heard  made  by  adults,  and  not- 
withstanding the  conception  that  has  been  given  to  them  of 
mind  h&  an  indwelling  entity  distinct  from  body ;  it  ia  obvious 
that  primitive  men^  Lai;king  this  theory  of  mind,  lacking  words 
in  which  to  exp rests  many  perceivable  distinctions,  and  lacking, 
too,  instruction  from  the  more  cultivated,  will  inevitably  eon- 
fuse  dream-thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of  the  waking  state. 
Hence  on  reading  of  savages,  as  for  instance  the  Kamschadales, 
that  the  ideas  of  steeping  and  waking  life  are  apt  to  be  con- 
founded by  them,  we  snail  ttee  that»  so  far  from  being  anomalous, 
a  confounding  of  them  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent  is  at  first  in- 
evitable. 

Especially  shall  we  see  no  diificuity  in  recognizing  the  inter- 
pretations of  primitive  conceptions  thus  yielded,  when  we  reroeni- 
ber  that  even  still,  in  some  of  the  educated  among  ourselves. 
there  survives  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  beings  seen  in  dreams; 
and  that  at  the  present  moment  there  exists  a  group  of  highly- 
cultivated  men  having  f^^r  one  of  their  objects  to  eolieet  the  nar- 
ratives of  supernatural  visitations  during  sleep. 

DrtatnM  (MM  liiitalt^  acapkd  bp  Savapfi, — ^ Already  in  §g  70, 
71,  I  have  variouslv  illustrated  the  truth  that  adults  among 
savages,  like  many  claldren  among  ourselves,  regard  as  real  thi!> 
advL*ntuf  es  gone  througlL,  and  persons  seen,  in  dreams.  The  Znlus 
furnished  sundry  instances,  which  will  he  recalled  by  this  addi- 
tiona)  oue : — 

'  Why  did  not  ow  saeectrttl  tplriti  tell  mc  m  ^  4Ti»tm  \^m\  h^^«»%  ^^^  waa^ 
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tfatng  which  Iber  winted,  in«tead  of  TeTealing  tbenisdves  hf  oomm^  ti>  kill 
Ibe  cbild  id  Ibis  witjr*'    (Bp.  €al]ftv&7,  TA#  JZ^^totu  S^^tm  (»/iXtf  Ama^ 

zuU^  pp.  371-1) 

And  I  may  add  aisothef  somewhat  different  in  kiod  furnished 
by  the  mjthobgy  of  the  Mangaiaos,  They  say  that  "  Vatea,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men  ,  .  .  in  his  dreams  several  times  saw  a 
beautiful  womau.  On  one  happy  occasion  he  succeeded  in  clutch- 
lug  her  in  hia  sl&ep,  and  thna  detained  the  fair  sprite  as  his  wife ""' 
(W.  W.  Gill,  Myth*  and  San^M,  (See,,  pp>  3,  7).  Btit  among  the 
most  specific  and  iustmctire  facts  exhibiting  these  primitive  eon* 
ceptious,  are  those  recently  given  by  Mr.  Everard  F*  Im  Thara, 
eoneemiug  the  Indians  of  British  Guiana.  1  quote  from  tbe 
Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Ifutitute^  ¥oL  li : — 

**  One  mormng  when  it  wa*  iupportnDt  to  giet  *w»y  (rom  a  camp  on  ike 
Efifloquib<i  River^  at  which  f  Ij&d  been  detained  tor  some  davi^  bj  tbe  illiic^  of 
ii>iDe  of  mj  lodlai]  companiondi  I  found  that  o&O  of  the  inralidB^  a  young 
Mtt€Ufli  Indlao,  though  better  m  beolih^  w^a  so  enraged  agai^iat  me  thai  he 
rtftiseil  to  Btjr  ;  for  bo  diM-'larcd  that,  itith  great  want  of  oonBldeFation  for 
htJi  weak  health,  I  bad  io^ken  him  out  during  tbe  night,  and  bad  made  bitn 
drag  the  canoe  up  a  series  of  difficult  eataracta.  Nothing  wouJd  persuade 
blm  of  tbe  fact  that  this  was  but  a  dream.*^     (p.  3M.) 

"  At  that  titDe  we  were  all  auffedog  from  a  great  scardly  of  f<KMi  .  ^  , 
Mornitii^  after  mortiing  the  Indians  declared  thAt  fsome  ahaent  man^  whom 
they  nained,  bad  viaited  tbeir  hammocks  dnring  the  ni^ht,  and  bad  beaten  or 
QtberwiBe  Eaaltteated  thetn ;  and  they  always  ineiated  upon  much  nibbing  of 
tbe  «tippo«ed  bruised  parts  of  their  hodiea.'*    (p.  a640 

"  In  tbe  middle  of  one  night  I  wa*  awakened  by  an  Arawak,  named  Sam, 
the  captain  or  bcadnmn  of  my  Indlane^  only  to  be  told  the  bewildering  worda» 
*  George  speak  mc  very  bad,  bose  ;  yon  cut  hia  bit*,*  It  was  ^ome  time  before 
I  could  sufldently  collect  my  »enBe«  to  remember  that  *  bits,'  or  fourpenny 
piec^  are  the  uniti  in  which,  among  Grcoica  and  flcmi<dTihxed  Indiana^ 
calcnlationp  of  money,  and  consequently  of  wage*,  are  made  ^  fJiat  *  to  cat 
bits  '  means  to  reduce  tbe  number  of  bita,  or  Ihe  wages  gtTcn ;  and  to  nndei^ 
stand  that  Sam,  as  captain,  baring  dreamed  that  George,  his  subordinate, 
had  fipoken  Impudently  to  bim,  the  former^  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  dignity  or 
bis  position,  now  insisted  that  the  oulpHt  should  be  punched  In  real  life.** 
(pp.  364^fi.) 

Experiences  of  this  kind  led  Mr.  tm  Thum  to  the  couelusloa 

expressed  in  another  paragraph,  that  "  the  dreams  which  come  In 
sleep  to  the  Indian  are  to  hira  as  real  as  any  of  the  events  of  his 
waking  life.'*     (p.  S64.) 

Waking  Vinrnii. — In  illuatration  of  these^  and  the  acceptance 
of  them  as  real  by  the  Guiana  Indians,  Mr,  Im  Thum  wnte®,  in 
the  above-named  pap4?r  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropol^iml  In- 
Mtitute^  as  follows : — 

"One  morning  in  1B7S,  when  I  was  liTing  in  a  Maensi  vilh^iia,  a  party  of 
Indians  of  the  same  tribe  with  whom  1  had  had  some  dealinps,  came  trtim 
their  noi£rhlionrln|^  Tilta^  wjtb  tbe  estraordinary  request  tbat  I  wotild  lend 
ibem  gtms  and  would  go  with  them  to  attack  the  Arecuna  fndiam  of  m 
viliMge  some  twenty  mik*"   iifUvia.    TVt*ju^\\  tbcte  li  an  unu5uivUy  ftrfni^ 
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feeling  df  hoatjlitf  between  ifae  l(«ciiii  imd  thf;  ArpcDD^  lodiiiis^  thb  requeit, 
reiDeiDb«Tii|g  how  pewiefui  tbe  Indmos  now  gtitierftllf  tre-,  seemed  io  me  very 
iCraugc  It  WAi  eiplmmed  th&t  a  eert&in  miLii^  nameti  Tori^  quc  of  tbe  finp- 
pliAnUf  b»d  a  dfty  or  two  preTlousilj  bec^n  t^iCtirti^  &lorie  on  the  H&T«nD&b  out^ 
lude  hifl  houeef  when  lookkig  up  ttam  tbt:  ^fow-bcAd  whicb  be  waa  f&Ahiomiiig, 
he  found  some  ArecuDai^  wboiu  be  knew  by  Might,  belougiiis  to  the  village 
ftgiuimi  wblcb  wir  wrb  now  to  be  waged^  fltandiiig  oyer  bim  with  uplift^ 
wai^clubd  &»  il  to  strike  bim  down.  Tori  eontiniied  lo  expUin  tluit  hi» 
ebotjto  bringing  bis  own  people  out  of  their  bouses,  the  Arecnnaa  yaniji^hed 
without  doing  ahj  bamt  The  story  was  utterlj  incredible,  but  after  oiuch 
cTOiss-ei^minadoii^  ii  wu  evident  Ibit  Tori  hJmnelf  believed  it^  and  I  can  onlj 
imppoee  that  li  waa  a  case  iti  which  a  natural  riaion  was  beliered  asa  reality.** 
<p,  36ft.) 

He^^eeting  phenomena  of  this  kind  Mf,  Im  Tbum  iaye  of  the 
Indian  that  **^  visione  are  to  bim,  when  awake,  what  dreamB  are 
to  him  wben  asleep ;  and  the  creatures  of  his  vieions  seem  in  no 
wa^  different  from  those  of  his  dreanis/^  (p.  365.)  And  he  then 
contrasts  visions  of  two  kinds  : — 

"  A  disimctian  may  here  be  drawn  ,  .  .  beCw^n  naturftl  v iaiona— iboM 

which  appear  to  a  man  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  abnormal  cooditlun  in  whicb  his 
body  aocidentaUy  bappcna  to  be  at  the  moment — and  arttfidal  TtsionA,  which 
appear  to  a  man  in  conMquenoe  of  the  abnonna)  oondittoa  Into  wbich  he  has 
bmught  bimi^elf  by  ^ucb  means  m  Casting  and  the  ii&^  ul  6iitn\iliuiU  or  nir* 
cotics  for  the  eiprese  purpose  of  experlendog  visions.  ^^     (p.  360  j 

These  fast,  which  he  distinguishee  as  artificial  rieions,  he 
remarks  are  **  much  more  frequent  in  Indian  life,  eepeciaHj^  in 
one  particular  connection — the  peaimafi^  or  tnedicine  man,  the 
pHest,  doctor,  eorcerer,  and  prophet  of  Itidian  society,"    (p.  36d^) 

Waking  Viiums  among  the  (HMi^ed, — How  naturally  sayages, 
accepting  aa  real  their  visions  during  sleep^  may  he  misled  hy 
waking  visions,  will  be  made  clear  by  reading  accouaU  of 
iUusions  which  occnr  during  abnormal  nervous  eicitamenta 
among  ourselves.  In  support  of  the  interpretations  given  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work«  1  received,  in  1877,  an  account  of 
his  experieuc^  from  Mr*  F,  G.  Fleay,  the  Shakspearean  scholar, 
lie  kindly  allows  me  to  publish  them ;  which  I  do  after  making 
some  abridgmenta : — 

*^  About  1B44,  when  13  yeara  old,  after  a  kngtheniEd  experienoe  of  Sftra- 
nambulistti  and  »leep  talking,  induoed  by  ncrroui  eidtement  eaojed  by  in  ju- 
dicious legends  told  me  by  a  nunie  in  order  to  secure  silence  through  frif^hi 
as  to  her  Lionnexinn  with  a  policemaR,  I  read  a  vast  amount  of  i^host^iitera^ 
ttere,  old  witoh-triaN,  German  talej"  of  horror,  et<x  This  produced  an  eialted 
narvous  eidtement,  whence  disease  of  optic  nerves.  The  ArH  tllusioa  was 
•seinf  my  bedroom  Bllod  with  etara  at  night,  and  the  floor  oorered  w}th  oysier- 
iholls  in  the  mominR.  I  always  went  to  bed  without  candle  in  order  to  gel 
rid  of  a  fear  of  the  dark.  Thii?  was  followed  by  a  number  of  more  orimptet. 
itliistoni,  the  mcMit  remarkable  of  wbieb  was  a  shower  of  human  heads  pa^nmf 
ID  through  ibe  window  in  a  cascude, 

"About  1845,  I  woke  up  at  midnight,  and  uiw  my  brother  f then  living) 
hinie  on  tbt  bed.  I  attempted  to  take  hold  of  hlra  bat  mv  ariitv  i;^«ir«4^ 
tbfough  him.     Hli  aubat^'jui-nt  dt-ath  <?ou^inw4  mtj  v\\a\  X\>\* '^^^  x^^i  ^^^*>*y" 
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btit  that  be  bud  tetually  vlaited  ma  m  Mi  ileep.    I  meAii  that  hit  ^Kiul 
been  with  me»  .  .  .  Mj  belief,  prerioualj  pure  materi&liatic  {tJkd  vUge,  Itii 
IbO'iitg  piig%D)|  bec&in<!  a  sort  of  JdpirituaJIatic  Cbriatianity. 

'*  In  1&51-S^  when  an  undergrailmiitc,  I  woke  Dp  one  moi 
openVog  my  ey^  (noi  huTing  been  dreaming  of  the  thlitg)^  1  §mw  lupbftel^i 
Mftdonna  ^m  the  ehair^  oq  tbe  ceiling  \n  full  coloui^.  I  hnid  often  ^tten  ca- 
l^niTiiigfl  of  ihifl  picttire^  but  no  coloured  copy  as  1  supposed.  I  thereuficin 
not^d  tbe  colours  carefully,  jmtl  waf  surpnaed  on  enquiry  to  Hnd  th*  en  aeeo- 
rat€.     By  ebancse^  somo  weeks  after^  I  was  told  of  Baiter^s  ^  iLnd 

found  tba^t  I  had  passed  one  iti  a  ahop-iriiidow  In  Trinity  Sti^'  ujgf , 

the  night  before  mj  Tiaion. 

"  hi  1854,  I  had  been  ptajing  wbiM  late.      Hr.   W b«d  loPt  m  few 

shitlinga^  perh^pi  five.  I  woke  up  eu  the  night,  and  naw  him  itsuding  lit  fciit 
nights  bill  demanding  compenfation  audibly,  &iid  sitting  that  he  hod  con^ 
mltted  siiiqide.  He  put  his  cold  band  on  mj  ehe«tj  then  I  tried  to  wore  it, 
and  found  it  mj  own,  whioh  had  be<xime  numb  and  cold  fron^  being  expoe^pd. 
There  m  a  caae  of  *  ghosts  demaudtng  rerenge/  Mad  he  rfi»lly  iHia  a  great 
loser  and  I  a  g^tier^  he  might  have  kiUed  himself,  and  a  strong  eM«  lor 
actual  appearance  bare  b«CD  made  out. 

''  In  i6&3-4i  (  bad  my  moiit  amg^ilar  eipericnces.  DTer-readlng  fortripo»e« 
(I  got  two  firsts  and  two  fleoonds)  oftu»ed  independent  action  of  ihe  two  hkWe* 
of  the  bniin^  and  [  held  conrcrHation  with  myself,  one  half  of  me  aa^uming 
the  personality  of  John  Gi?dge  of  my  year, 

''About  1856,  I  was  staying  in  BIctomibuTj  SlreeL  .  .  .  The  houHe  had 
biiiB  uaed  «i  a  lunatic  aayliun.  I  slept  in  the  room  formerly  used  for  lunatjci. 
I  saw  at  1  a.m,  a  man  cuttinp;  hi^  throat  at  the  hed-foot.  On  rinin^  up  be 
Tjmished^  Ij^Tig  down  he  re^ippeared.  I  drank  water,  he  disappe&f«d  «Ito> 
gcther,  I  found  that  mooniiKbt  on  white  drapery  of  the  bed  eioctlj  reprt- 
^nied  a  «hirt-«leeve— the  rest  of  the  6gnre  waa  produced  by  asaodation. 

**  About  ]  859,  I  dreamed  at  Lcedi  that  I  was  in  my  father's  kjtdlen  «t 
Clflpbuin,  calling  out  to  my  brother,  *  Gn^,  cttme  down.*  A  few  days  aft«r,  I 
had  a  letter  from  blm  fltating  that  he  had  a  ti^in^lar  drcum  that  I  waa  call* 
jng  out  to  him  on  the  same  night,  or  the  night  after;  be  had  made  no  nofte;, 
and  could  not  tell  whicb  when  i  flaw  him.  But  the  dates  of  the  letteria  left 
no  doubt  it  was  the  same  uigbt*  Ga*e  of  ainijiilar  coincidence  whJcb  would 
suggest  theory  of  actual  separation  of  &oul  from  body,  cases  of  non-colnd- 
denoe  being  eiplained  bj  foi^fulnesa,  or  Swcdenborgian  ielf-erolfenitnt  of 
scenery, 

''  About  1S55,  I  dreamed  that  I  bad  rect>i^ed  a  letter  containing  eome  im- 
portant statement  ftbout  me,  I  did  not  know  what  (compare  De  Qoincey, 
Opium),  on  which  all  my  future  depended.  The  delnsion  lasted  all  the  ne:x| 
day,  which  I  iipeiit  in  looking  for  the  imagioarj  letter.  Case  of  ofer-^smokiiig, 
Uife  <tf  Miirnutania  (wrongly  tmlled  narcotics)  a  miwrf  imporiani  fac^r  m  Jlobr 
de»ehpn*mt  of  itupertlitioifu, 

**  Later,  before  1864.— Sleoping  at  Mr.  Henry  Wallia'  (Death  of  Chstlerlon 
WalHs):  in  Fiemi-waking  stat^  could  produce  at  wilt  panorama  of  towns,  hia- 
torical  CTentfl,  &c.,  in  MX  oolour.  But  the  figures  had  no  motion,  only  the 
canvaa  so  to  my  moved  as  in  a  diorama.  Bmoking  again  with  artists  till  t 
a.m.,  and  talktn^"^  of  pictures. 

**  In  1871,  at  Bipperholme,— My  prcdeoessor  committed  suicide  In  the  nooni 
I  alept  in^  by  hanging,  I  saw  him  in  cap  and  gown  lyin^  on  my  bod  at  mid- 
day. Found  it  was  my  own  gown ;  cap,  held,  Iec,  supplied  by  laiodfttioB. 
This  was  my  last  eiperienee." 

The  part  which  mere  coincidence  plays  in  CJtusing  apparent 
supernatural  agency  la  far  greater  than  is  supposed*  The 
imUtnce  given  above  by  Mr.  Flaay,  which  he  thas  accouata  for, 
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Ig  lesa  retDarkal>te  than  two  perfectly  natural  coincldencefi,  and 
quite  ineiuijnglese  ones,  which  have  occurred  within  my  own 
person  aJ  esperienee. 

Wandering  of  the  Soul  during  Life. — 8nch  illusione  b»  those 
aboire  described,  which,  among  cultured  peoplest  are  now  regarded 
as  subjective,  are  naturally,  by  the  primitive  roan,  regafded  as 
objective:  hia  interpretation  of  them  Wing  that  tliey  are  things 
seen  and  done  by  hia  Bout  when  it  leaves  hia  body  while  lie  is 
Hwake,  Say^  Mr,  Itn  Thorn  respecting  such  illusions  among  the 
Guiana  Indiana — ^'  Not  only  in  death  and  in  dreama,  but  in  yet  a 
third  way  the  Indian  sees  the  spirit  separate  from  the  body.*' 
(p.  365.)  The  following  extracts  show  among  other  peoples, 
parti  ally -different  forma  of  this  primitive  belief : — 

'^  Ax  Uea,  one  of  the  Lovnlty  Istandf^,  it  w^a  the  oiidtom  formerlj  when  & 
person  w&s  vcrf  ill  to  s«iid  for  n  man  whose  eroplojnieDt  it  w&<a  *  (ft  rfsdor^ 
to^  do  fsr^ajbm  bodia.^  The  soul^Oiitor  would  aI  once  collect  hU  f riimd* 
and  ansiatanta,  to  the  number  of  twenty  men  and  «i  many  wunion,  noiJ  if  tart 
off  to  the  place  where  the  family  of  the  aicb  man  wai  aceiutamcd  to  burj 
tbeir  d^^.  Upon  arriving  there,  the  «oul*<io<rtur  and  his  male  ct»mpiitiioii^ 
oommenecd  playing  tht*  ntisa!  flutea  with  which  they  had  come  provided^  in 
order  to  entice  back  the  f^plrit  to  its  old  tenennent.  The  women  asabtcd  by  m. 
low  whistling,  supposed  to  be  Irreetsiiiblj  attractive  to  CKile  dpiritB.  After  a 
time  the  i.'nTire  prfxN?-<3ion  procecd«i  tawanl*  the  dwuliiof  of  the  eiL-k  pi^rwrn* 
flatM  playing  aiid  the  women  wbisitiing  all  the  time,  ieadim^  baek  «A#  irmnt 
miNi  !  To  prevent  iti  potfiaible  e9ca]>et  with  their  palmi  op«^  Itiey  acetiiingly 
an»ve  it  along  with  gentle  Wotenee  and  coaxing,  ...  On  entenitg  the  dweU'ing 
of  lb#  patient,  the  Tagrant  spirit  wai»  orders  I  in  loud  tonc«  at  oiioe  to  enter 
the  btHly  of  the  alek  man."  (Gill^  Bcr.  W.  W,,  AI^th$  and  &ftty*  fnm,  tkf 
Smth  Ffidjif,  pp,  171-2.) 

Among  the  Hervey  Islandera — 

"The  pbilotophy  of  ineesng  is,  that  the  spirit  barliig  gonp  trsvelhttg 
ibout~p«fdi«noe  on  a  wMi  to  the  homeft  or  burving-ptaetf  of  Ha  anccstop*— 
its  TPtnm  to  the  body  Is  naturally  attended  wHh  aonn-  dtfRouUj  and  eidtiw 
meat,  ocicaiiioning  a  tingling  and  eoJiTening  ^en^Uitiori  nil  nvvr  ili**  liody. 
Ik'tn-f-  thi»  Tariotia  eustomary  remarkj)  addremed  lo  the  m  it  In  dif- 

ferent if^lnndsj.    At  Rarotoiiga,  when  a  person  bu^^vu,  tb'  eiciidm, 

m  ihough  aildreaiin^  a  ioint  ,  .  .  'Ila!  you  have  emac  bACM        ^^ni\^  Mpt^M 
"Ipi  Sonp*  from  lAe  BoM  AVi/l^  p.  177.) 

The  belief  held  by  the  Karens  ia  that — 

"  The  '  WT '  liitB  the  power  of  revidnc  the  dead  or  djing,  but  he  mit»t  llp«t 

the  flpirjt  of  toiiie  pcrauo  alive  and  diTcrt  it  to  the  dead  one,"    fBalton, 

ipiim  Ethmkffif  ^Bm^,  p.  117.) 

By  the  Hamoana^ 

"  The  »oul  of  man  a  callad  hi*  utgittPh  or  that  which  pit»  or  ttsmm.  It 
ifl  §aid  to  be  the  daughter  of  Taufauuu,  or  mptmr  nf  tamk,  which  forwiN 
elonda,  and  aa  the  dark  ekudy  coTerinq;  or  nij:;ht  c*»m^n  ou,  man  fi?ejfi  Eilcepy, 
becauae  the  aoitl  wishes  to  go  and  visit  iy  mothor/'  (Ttirner,  /^moa  a 
Ihmirtd  Tmr*  Ago,  p.  8.) 

Concerning  the  Ajidamanese  w©  read  \  — 
When  appealed  to  In  aeHous  ilhiesa  the  d^b^pfHocj  ^Ui.  %  ^tvixs^^^t^E^ 
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cii.m(n^s  the  patient  and  preed«e  the  limba,  miKtfcenng  and  iD^mg  pqiuIi^ 
fli  range  noid«A  &a  If  inroking  and  klBeang  aome  inTuible  pereoti ;  be  then  io^ 
iantii  the  ^uflferer  mid  hU  tmadH  that  h&  i^  about  to  search  for  the  ^urit 
which,  ftt  auch  ilm^f  it  bellerdd  to  be  wanrlering  in  or  towArda  ,  .  .  HaoW** 
(E.  H.  Man,  Jaumai  ofiha  Aniht^tptdogiml  hi^^ide^  i!^  2m} 


Death  and  Jte-Animatioii. — Placed  io  tJbe  foregoing  order, 
extracts   show  the  natural  trans iii on  from  tLe  belief  that    i 
60 a)  wanders  away  in  dreams  and  during-  wakings  hotirSf  t4j 
belief  that  at  death  it  takes  its  departure  for  a  longer  peri 
but  will  eventually  come  back.     In  hia  account  of  th^  Guiana 
Indiana,  Mr,  Im  Thurn  recognizea  this  eutinexion  of  ideas,      fir 
says— 

'^When  a  man  dies  something  goes,  eon\cthing  h  left»  The  sitr^i^v^fi 
n<!«efi8anlj  distinguish  in  thought  bctwt^en  these  two  fiartfi,  and  '^  ^  !| 
theju  rei^ijectivelj  l>y  aQmc  flucb  wwuea  an  ftpiiit  and  body,     A  curit'  l- 

lion  of  thi?<  is  Afforded  by  a  fiaying  of  the  Mflcu?i  ludiaufi  of  Gumn^.  _         j 
piniit  out  tbat  at  death  the  amall  faoinaii  ligtire  disappears  from  tba  pitpii  of 
nian*5  eye,  tbat  the  spirit,  the  ernmmi^rri^  ag  they  call  it,  hjtB  gone  from  oi 
of  hitn.  .  .  .  But  It  lp  not  only  In  death  that  the  Indian  e^ecs  the  two  i^eparati 
It  lit  a  platitude  among  dvilieed  people  to  remark  on  the  eimibTity  b^tw 
*  deitth  and  bis  brother  ftleep.^     But  groat  as  cbe  similarity  U  to  m^  it  rn* 
far  greater  to  the  Indian.     To  m  the  Pimilarity  Mm  merely  in  the  fact  thai  in, 
both  there  h  resit  from  Ihe  work  of  this  life  r  but  to  the  Jodlan  it  lies  iti  the 
fuct  that  in  both  the  spirit  departa  from  the  body  only  to  eontlnue  ii»*  labour* 
uuder  hardly  altered  drcumit&nees.*^    (pp,  B63-4.) 

How  little  the  state  after  death  is  supposed  to  differ  from 
state  during  life,  is  shown  by  the  eJttent  to  which  bodily  coi] 
forts  are  cared  for.     Many  instances  were  given  in    Part  I,  an 
here  are  some  further  instructive  ones*     In  hls  elaborate  work  o 
the   Austral iaufl,    Mr*   Brough   Smyth  quotes  Senior   Congtublft' 
James  concerning  the  Dieyefie  tribe,  as  follows : — 

"  Every  night  for  one  moon  (four  weeks)  two  old  moi  went  to  the  graTt, 
about  dusk,  and  carefully  £wept  all  round  it ;  each  looming^  for  the 
period,  they  Tfsited  it^  to  see  if  there  were  any  tracks  of  the  dead  man  on 
gvept  »paee.     They  told  me  that  if  tbey  were  to  find  tracks  they  would  have 
to  remote  the  body  and  bury  it  else  where,  aa  the  foot-mark*  would  denote 
that  the  dead  man  waj  *  walking  *  and  discontented  with  his  present  grvre.^ 

Mr.  Smyth  precedes  this  by  another  case.  He  gives  it  on  tin 
authority  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wright  to  the  effect  that  a  native  hari 
been  buried  with  the  usual  implements  and  comforts,  bis  frieii< 
came  bat^k  to  the  spot  after  "  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  Tain 
and  dug  up  "  that  poor  f  elbw  *  Oeorgey,"  "  because  he  '*  was  too 
much  cold  and  wet  and  miserable  where  be  waa  buried/'  They 
esthumed  the  body,  **  wrapped  an  additional  blanket  and  com- 
forter round  it/*  and  ^^  placed  it  in  a  hollow  tree."    {Pnd,,  i,  108* 

Similar  idea^  are  implied  by  certain  customs  in  Humpbrey'i 
Island,  as  described  by  Turner* 

"At  the  gni^e  the  pr\vai  P^^lts^^i  ^^^  out  the  name  of  the  p«n»on  wl 
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i  diedf  himded  orer  to  the  cnrpflc  iame  soentei!  oil,  and  iaid  it  b»tl  tifen 
made  specially  for  him.     in  fitlmg  up  tbe  grmrc  ihey  put  in  Grift  c»f  all  i 
I  quantitT  of  i^mal]  coral  stones  and  lold  the  dead  mao  to  cover  him^eh  Hi^tl/* 
tTurner,  Stitnoa  a  Hundred  Year*  ^fSt^t  P-  ST^.) 

Among  the  Coreans,  too,  there  is  an  obsenrance  betrsylDg  a 
like  belief  lb  at  the  dead  retain  their  senses  and  de^irea. 

*^  Durmg  this^  fif^i  niomkig,  a  acrrmg  p^reon  taken  n  garoif^Dt,  f^rmf^rly 

worn  by  the  deceased,  and  goe?  with  it  io  the  biglief*!  point  on  the  top  of  ihi 

Ihoupc,  where — holding  th&  ^rment,  the  neck  in  hie<  left  hand^  the  hpm  In 

fhU  right,  and  tookiog  northwards,  whither  the  Apint»  ( Yin)  Itice — t*e  thiice 

•  caDfi  loudlj  tbe  name  of  tbe  deeeased.  .  .  .  Tbl»  m  the  la^T  elTort  to  bring 

back  tbe  apirit  to  the  body,"    (ReT.  John  Ros«,  Nitiotyof  Oorm,  p.  flELl 

And  similar  in  their  implications  are  sundrr  of  tbe  other 
faoeral  ceremoniee^  which  Ro&a  describes  thus : — 

**  At  the  ordinary  boui«  of  the  day  at  whieb  he  nt^ed  to  take  hii  food, 
diebed  are  prepared  and  offered,  and  Ihen  wniling  «tid  weeping  follow,'* 
(p,  3 Id.)  Poofi  iLod  precioua  atones  are  piit  into  tbe  deoeftn^d^B  miMith^  (pp* 
B^i-&^  Thf?  tiiourncrB  bow  twice  and  tncmm ;  and  tbea  the  tbln^  are  removed. 
**  During  the  removal,  the  Bhangjoo  [principal  moumerl,  leanlz^  on  hh  staff, 
weep#<  bilttiriy  because  bis  father  cannot  «at."     fp.  ^B2*) 

With  these  may  fitiy  be  named  the  observances  by  which  the 
'  tncieot  Scythians  betrayed  a  kindred  conception* 

*'  When  Hny  one  die^  his  ncareeit  of  kin  lay  him  upon  a  WAgon  and  take  him 
round  to  all  bis  friend*  in  sucops^rion ;  each  peceirea  them  in  tnm  and  ent^r- 
taina  them  with  a  bantiuL^i,  whereat  the  dead  man  Ia  i^rvcd  wttb  a  portion  of 
lU  tbai  la  aet  before  tbe  otheiv ;  thi^t  i^  done  for  foHv  dayt<,  at  tbt?  end  of 
which  limf  the  burial  take*  place."    ^HerodotuB,  Bk.  iv,  7TI,  i 

Bttnvif^  Cmpm$. — Of  course  as  a  sequence  of  the  belief  that 
death  is  a  suspended  aoiiuation,  there  fiaturally  go«e  the  belief 
that  buried  persons  are  froni  time  to  time  restiscitated.  The 
Eyrbyg]gja-Ba^a  shows  that  among  our  HeandinaTian  kinsmen 
there  prevailed  the  primitive  notion  that  Uie  materbl  body,  re- 
animated by  its  wandering  doable,  can  leave  its  bufijil- place  and 
work  mischief.  Here  is  a  note  appended  %o  tbe  abstract  of  the 
Saga,  compiled  by  Sir  W.  Scott  (Mallet,  Northern  AniiquihtM^ 
1*1647,  pp.  6S0-L) 

*•  A  f ter  th  e  death  of  Amklll ,  B«gilot   bccauu'  ^^ « "^  i k  i  ►  ^ < ,  n ic,  And 

Ufalked  forfh  ffooj  hi^  tomb  to  tbe  great  terror  iind  .1  EThbotir- 

hood,  claying  both  herdA  and  domefftica,  and  driving  t  Trom  the 

canton.  It  was,  theptforei  resolved  to  oonBunw  his  eArtti»e  witli  tire  i  for  ,  .  , 
be,  or  some  evil  demon  in  his  stead,  made  nm  of  hi*  mortal  reliqnea  a»  a 
vehiele  dnring  commi^ion  of  theeie  enonnjlies.     The  trody  ^*  wa»  Iftimt. 

Noting  the  implied  belief,  like  that  which  we  havi*  found  pre- 
valent amot3g  the  sifage  and  scmt-dviliied,  tb/it  deHtmction  of 
the  body  prevents  this  kind  of  nwnrrcrtiimi  we  may  also  note 
the  implied  belief,  ilkf^tratcd  in  other  cases,  that  one  who  get» 
part  of  a  dead  body  thereby  gets  power  over  the  deceased  per- 
son: for  if  destniction  of  the  whole  paratyjteA  the  ghost  etktit^V^, 
JEJiiry  of  a  part  mast  be  detriinetital  to  l\^«  ^^tti^U 
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Tbe  Vampt re -stories  of  the  Russians  iUustrate  the  fsmme  belli 
in  exciirsioas  made  bj  the  corpse.     Here  is  one ; — 

''A  peiijMint  ^ofi  drivitig  (tAfit  a  ^mre-jurdT  after  it  had  grown  dark.  After 
him  came  ruEmiag  a  stmoger^  dr&aaed  in  a  red  abirt  and  a  new  jacket,  wlia 
cried,—*  Stop  I  take  me  aa  your  conipumon/  *  Pray  take  a  seat.'  Tbey  etiK 
A  village,  drtTC  up  tt>  ihlH  and  that  house.  .  ,  .  Tfaey  drire  on  to  the  tci 
last  kouae.  .  .  .  Thuy  go  into  the  house ;  there  oii  the  beach  lie  t*'D  sle 
^an  old  man  and  a  Itiri  The  stranger  takc.^  a  pail,  pW'ea  it  near  the  [ 
aud  fltrik^  him  on  the  back ;  immediately  the  back  opoui^  and  fi>rth  1 
TO^y  blood.  The  stranger  GJla  the  pail  full,  and  drinks  It  dry.  Then  be  1 
another  pail  with  blood  from  the  oM  man,  lilake^  his  brutal  thiret,  and  si*yi  I 
the  peasant,^ — *  Ic  begins  to  ^row  tight !  let  u^  go  back  to  my  dwelling/  In  i 
twinkling  tbey  found  them&elvos  at  the  grare-yurd.  The  vampire  wonld  ban 
clnflped  the  peasant  m  its  arm,s,  bnt  luckily  for  him  the  ooeki  began  to  crow,' 
and  the  oorpae  ditiappear^.  Tlie  ueit  tuoroing,  when  fotki^  eame  and  looked, 
the  old  man  a  ad  the  lad  were  both  dead."  (Raleton,  Son^^  of  ihg  J?iiw*in 
/^*,pp,  411-2.) 

Sorely, — ^The  relation  of  the  foregoing  beliefs  to  those  pmc* 
tice^  by  which  ma^eians  are  supposed  to  raise  the  dead  and 
control  demons,  was  suggested  id  §  133*  Further  proofs  thai 
the  more  developed  form  si  of  gorcery  tbns  originate,  have  hi  no 
eome  to  roe.  The  follow ing  passage  from  Sir  George  Greyl 
Polynedau  Mythology,  pp.  114-5,  implies  the  anxiety  of  a  son 
rescue  relics  of  his  father  from  enchanters. 

"Hit&r  without  stopping,  crept  directly  towarda  the  fire,  and  bid 
behind  some  thick  bushes^  of  tbe  Harakeke  ;  be  then  saw  that  tfaerv  w^ne 
priisatfl  upon  the  other  side  of  the  same  busbea,  erring  at  the  saepsd  ptams, 
audf  to  Bs^^i  themaelTea  in  their  msgieal  arte,  th«>y  wert  making  use  of  the 
bones  of  Wahteroa,  knock incr  ibem  together  to  beat  time  wbile  tbey  wertt 
Kpea^ng  a  powerful  incautfttioTi,  ...  be  rushed  eyddcnly  upon  tbe  priests^ 
.  .  *  Tbe  bones  of  bis  fstber,  Wahieroa,  were  then  eagerly  snatched 
bim ;  he  haatened  with  them  back  to  the  canoe." 


tip  h^g 


From  pp,  34-5  of  tbe  same  work,  I  quote  another  pus! 
similarly    implying    the    power   which    possession    of    a 
gives : — 

^  When  the  stomach  of  Muri^ranga-whenna  bad  quietly  sunlc  down  to  Its 
usual  dze,  ber  voice  wm  again  beat^  saying,  *'  Art  cbou  Maui  t  *  and  he  an- 
swered,  '  Eren  ao.*  Then  ahe  ^ked  him,,  *  wherefore  ha.4t  thon  u/tred  thy 
old  aoeeHtreits  in  this  deoeitf\il  wayf^  aud  Haul  answered,  'I  wai  antloiia 
chat  thy  jawbone,  by  which  tbe  great  enchantments  can  be  wron^bt,  abould 
be  given  to  me/  She  answered, '  Take  it,  it  bm  been  reserved  for  thee.'  ,ind 
Haul  took  it,  and  having  done  so  returned  to  the  place  where  he  and  his 
brethren  dwelt.'* 

When  with  these,  and  other  such  illustrations  gtreii  in  §  1S3 
we  join  tbe  fact  that  even  still  in  Italy  tbe  people  toll  of  th 
child  that  is  **  kidnapped  and  buried  np  to  the  chin,  while  th< 
witches  torment  bim  to  death  to  make  heH^broih  of  hit  liprr ' 
{Ftwrnighibj  Review,  FeK,  1874,  p.  220),  we  cannot  doubt  tb« 
origin  of  necromancy.  Starting  with  the  primitive  belief  thji 
the  spirit  of  the  IWlng  ^eT&i>\\^\\AiWiv^\\k  nAk  tj«.^^  of  his  bodi 
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IB  affected  W  a<!titig  on  a  detached  ptttt  of  it,  tbere  m  reach^^d 
th€?  belief  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  person  is  similarly  affected 
by  maltreating  a  relic;  and  with  this  goes  the  belief  that  all 
parts  of  the  oody  will  eYentuallj  be  needed  bj  the  deceased, 
and  that  therefore  his  spirit  can  be  commanded  by  one  who  has 
any  part. 

Evidence  even  more  strongly  confirmiDg  this  view  is  contained 
in  Tmli*  und  Ttaditi^ng  of  ths  M^himo^  by  Dr  Henry  Kink, 
The  foUawing  eitraeta  I  place  in  an  order  which  shows  tlieir 
beariiige : — 

"  Some  tales  seem  to  hint  ftt  a  belief  tliat  the  miniier  In  vhich  the  body  ef 
the  decciMied  ia  treated  hj  th^  t^UFvivors  iofluc^iicefl  the  o&ndiiioD  of  hi^  wo^V* 
(p.  4U.)  *^  But  A  aUIn  iima  ia  eud  to  have  power  to  avenge  him^vlf  «i(iou  the 
tnurderer  by  rMthinff  into  him^  which  can  only  be  presented  by  eattn^  a  pieoi 
of  bis  lifer."  (p.  4fi.)  And  then,  luuong  Ihe  oaleiids  aeoeasarj  tLir  voTcerj^ 
■ro  luLQied,  JlfKt^  '*  parta  of  Iitvman  bodi(?«,  ur  objects  that  had  hcud  In  mmt 
way  connected  with  dt?wl  bodies."     {p>  49.) 

Here  we  have  the  three  concurrent  idea» — effect  on  the  ghost 
by  action  on  thi*  body  belonging  to  it ;  protection  again  it  the 
ghost  by  incdfporating  part  of  the  body,  and  so  establishing 
eomiuunity ;  and  eoercion  of  the  ghoet  by  tresting  part  of  the 
body  injnrionely. 

That  in  the  higher  forms  of  eoreerj  the  medicine-man,  now 
more  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  priest,  b  supposed  to  get 
knowledge  and  work  miraculous  effects  by  the  help  of  a  superior 
gptrit,  might  he  illustrated  by  many  cases  besides  those  given  in 
the  text     Here  is  one  concerning  the  people  of  Mangaia. 

"Priwti  were  si^ific^ntlj  mimed  \f?6rf-Mr«,* — generallj  ahbfefiaied  tib 
^^oek,*  i«i,  living  t?tiib<idimeot4  of  tltese  divinities.  WheoeTer  fian«alt(«d,  a 
priiMit  of  the  bi*^t  fi)od»  aceampanied  with  a  bowl  of  intoxj eating  *  plp«r 
my^itiieuni/  wit)  Indli^pciiPnblG.  The  pne«t,  throwing  himself  into  i  freni^^ 
di^llvercd  a  resFponfte  iix  WgUflire  ititelti^ble  only  u>  the  Initiated.  A  favourite 
»tjbief!t  of  inquiry  wjw  *  the  »in  why  so  itnd  mj  wis  ill ;  *  no  one  bdug  ^uji- 
pfjHiiHi  to  die  A  tif^tuml  death  tink^a  decrepit  with  axtretne  old  age.  If  a 
pHe^t  tiheffshed  a  npite  annhi^t  nomebixly;  be  had  only  to  declare  It  to  1m  the 
will  of  the  dirinit^  that  thv  nctim  ehouid  be  put  to  death  or  bo  laid  on  th« 
alUr  for  some  offence  agBinHt  ihe  goda."  ^GilJ;  Myiht  nnd  Smgi  ff^m  ^ 
Suuih  racifit,  p,  SB.) 


S(M£T«d  Platetr,  T^mpki,  dtt. — Further  illustrations  of  the  gene- 
sis of  these  are  yielded  by  the  following  ei tracts* 

In  the  Kew  Hebrldc«  "  plaoifl  where  retmarkable  ni«n  have  f^e^^  tuned," 
wheihcr  tieecntlj  or  in  tlmei  iMifoiid  preaenl  memory,  are  taer^,  mot  to  be 
approadied  hut  by  their  ownirn;  who  tnake  f)fay«ni  there  to  the  Tmnat**'' 
[ghostaj,     {Jftumni  nf  tfw  Anihrepdhffimt  ImMuit^  %,  £92.) 

Among  the  Blantyre  negroea  the  deceaaed's  house  beootnsa  his 

temple, 

'•  Tlie  man  may  bo  burird  In  Ua  own  dwelling,  la  ll^  oaie  the  ^i^v^wtvi. 
not  taken  down  [ai  it  other irlee  woiuld  b«^tAa  \a  ^emo^BUs^  ^Ki%^iA^^^!^ 
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dotht  and  the  reinndah  beoomea  the  pl^xm  for  prefienting  offering     Uli' 
botiM  tbtu  bectitnes  a  kind  of  temple.     Thtire  idaj  be  casCfi  likd  wber^ 
lioo^sed  la  buried  in  ibe  viLI&ge,  although  mit  iu  his  own  liouse,     lu  a 
cases  a  new  home  will  be  rmised  above  the  renudns.**    (MaodotiAld,  AJr 
j.  p.  lot.) 

**  Over  some  of  the  graces  a  Btnall  roof  is  buHl,  three  Of  aix  feet  ia^  tM 
gAble»  of  which  kk  filled  m  with  si^netf  wrought  into  diflenmt  siied  oqitar^ 
Armnged  diaigo&aUj,"  The  Quc«ti'a  ''  bod;  was  further  protected  with  ■  Imr^ 
lYiof,  niAde  of  a  kind  of  mahogaDy,  and  omaraented  with  pure  white  cowries.^* 
(WilllATPS,  Fiji  and  ike  J^jiam,  I,  l»a.) 


Conceniitig  the  inhabitants  of  the  Corea,  ff*  read : — 


b«.    {»flM    '^^ 


The  '*  graves  ftre  oroajneot^  at  great  cost    A  small  t«ii>p1e  is  built, 
the  d«ce^ed  is  moum^ ;  the  front  of  the  grare  is  paved  with  cut 
sitones*  which  at^  often  gu&rdcd  by  upright  atones  nrred  into  huzciAn  «nt 
other  figums."     (HoiS,  M/tery  0/  Corta,  p.  820,) 

In  Hamphfey's  Island — 

^*  The  dp&d  were  uhuilIIj  buried,  bat  diiefs  aad  others  mtich  latnc&ied  wef« 
laid  OQ  a  sTi^all  rallied  pLatfann  over  which  a  house  was  erected.'*  (Tnniier, 
Sfttrwa  a  Hundred  ITi^ra  ^^,  277*) 

ImmolaHam  and  Smcrificei  at  Graven, — The  iogtances  given  im 

g  104,  showing  that  the  motive  for  sacriliciiig  wives  at  fnner&k 
araoTijij^  exisiting  barbarous  peoples,  is  thut  they  may  accompaiijr 
their  dead  husbands  to  the  other  world,   prove   how  errooeoi 
have   been   the    Interpretattons  given    by    EuropeaiiB   of   aui 
among  the  Hindus :  one  of   the  statements   being  that  it 
adopted  as  a  remedy  for  the  practice  of  poisoning  their   hus- 
bands, which  had  become  common  among  Hindu  women  (1).      If 
there  needs  a  further  illustration  of  the  origin  of  wife-saciifiee, 
here  is  one. 

^'The  Thrsciana  who  live  above  the  Crestoji«ajis  observe  «he  folWwfng 
cu^tofiii,     Ea^h  man  among  tbem  has  several  wive^,  and   no   sooner  do^ 
H  rnnti  die  than  n  sharp  contest  ensues  among  the  wives  upon  the  qoesli^ 
whieb  of  them  all  the  huaband  loved  moet  tenderly;  the  friends  of  &. 
eagerlj  plead  oo  her  behalf,  and  she  to  whom  the  honour  i.-^  adjudged^  afl 
reci.^iving  the  praiBen  both  of  men  and  women,  is  alain  over  the  grave  by  t 
hand  of  her  nt%i  t^f  kin,  and  then  buried  with  her  husband.     The  othera  are 
sorely   grieved,   for  nothing  is  Gonsidefed   swch   a  df^graee.**     (HerodoCiu^ 
Bk.  V,  IS.) 

That  human  victims  are  immolated  at  the  tombs  of  great  men, 
as  well  as  at  the  altars  of  gods,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  on  a  fai 
more  extensive  scale,  is  proved  in  the  case  of  Hamilkar. 

"  The  CarthagiEiians  erected  funereal  monum^ts  to  liitn,  graced  with  pen 
odkcal  sacrifices,  both  in  Carthage  and  in  their  p  rind  pal  oolotiie^  ;  on  the  field 
of  buttle  itself  [Hiraera]  also,  a  monument  was  ralHed  to  him  by  the  Or«eka. 
On  that  raoiiiiment,  ?*evtrnty  yeara  AfttTwardB,  his  vietoriotis  grandsoo,  frc^ti 
fro(u  the  plunder  of  ihls  same  city  of  Himera,  olTered  the  bloody  iacHfiee  ^  ' 
a^OOO  Grecian  prisoners."     (Orote,  Hitt&ry  0/  (/rw^,  v,  g»7^.) 

How  the  primitive  praetice  of  sacrificing  animals  at  grave^l 
sometimes  revives  aiteT  \iav\ng  4\^  au\,  %sstd  Low  it  then  foimsJ 
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part  of  a  worship  of  Uie  dead  person,  b  exemplified  amo^  Chris* 
tians  br  the  ease  of  8t  Agnes. 

**  About  eight  dftjB  ftfter  her  ex^cutloD  [a.d.  SCJ6],  her  p&rentfl  goin^  ta 
l&ttient  4Uid  prsj  ml  her  tdiobi  where  Ihey  eontmued  w^icbiag  all  night,  il  Ia 
reported  that  there  appeared  unto  them  a  risi^^o  of  aDgeb  .  .  .  mmoiig  whopi 
the  J  eaw  their  own  daughter  .  -  ■  and  a  lamb  atanding  bj  her  i^  white  aa 
DQOW.  .  .  .  Efer  after  which  time  the  Banian  kdiea  went  everj  yetkr  (a^  thcjr 
fttill  dQ\  Co  offer  and  present  to  her  on  thb  duT  [St.  A^^ie»*  Diiy]  the  twq  be^t 
and  purest  white  liLmhn  thej  could  procure,  Thcae  thej  offered  at  St.  Agnea*! 
altar  (as  they  call  it),"     (Wheatly's  dm^mon  I^rayer^  p.  6tJ,) 

Nor  is  this  case  occurriog  among  Catholics  without  paralle) 
among  Protestant^i.  Here  are  cases  from  Wal^  and  from  Scot* 
laud : — 

*^  There  are  many  ^  .  .  iust&ncea  of  sacritice  performed  in  eomparatiTelj 
modern  ttmea  ettlt«r  to  a  local  god  dii^tiDgui^hed  aa  a  saint  or  %o  aome  real 
person  whoaa  raemoiy  has  become  cou fused  with  a  pagan  fe^nd.  There  are 
records,  for  example,  of  buUn  being  killed  at  Kirkcudbright  *as  an  almj»  and 
ablatiou  to  EL  Cutbbert,^  of  bullockJs  offtrri'd  to  St,  Beuno,  *  thy  *mai  of  the 
Parkh  ofClynnog^in  Walca/^  (Charleii  Eltoa,  Oriffint  of  £k^ii*h  ifittory^ 
pp.  29&-6,) 

"  Leap  than  two  hundred  yearn  agti  it  was  oustomaiy  ui  the  group  of  pa^ 
lihet  which  surrounded  Appleero^  to  ea^riflee  a  bull  on  a  f^rticnlar  day  of 
the  year — the  25th  of  AuguMi^ihat  la,  the  day  of  BL  Monrie^  who  is  the  well- 
knovm  patron-saint  of  ApplecrtMis,  and  who  wwa,  and  In  to  this  day,  someiim«a 
«poken  of  in  the  dletriot  ai  the  Qo4  Mouri&"  (Arthur  Mllchell,  7^  Pad  m 
de  Frt^eni,  pv  UT*) 

Dmmm  and  Demon* wG>rihip,—K%  the  outset,  the  ^hi>st-thi»of? 
giFet  origin  to  beliefs  in  ghosts  that  are  friendly  and  ghosts  that 
are  ma  lido  us :  of  which  the  last,  usually  not  anceetral,  are  feared 
more  than  the  llrst,  and  often  in  a  greater  degree  propitiated. 
Good  illustratious  occur  in  an  essay  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Walhonfle,  on 
the  belief  in  Bhfjtas  among  the  people  In  Western  India.  Here 
are  some  extracts, 

"  But  the  Jaat  three  elBAseii»  of  whom  more  particularly  it  is  now  int<?ndod 
to  «peak,  are  of  eiciuBtTeJy  human  origin,  being  malignant,  discfmtentcd 
being*,  wanderinc  in  an  intenncdlat«  iJtate  between  Ileaven  and  H*11,  inti^nt 
upon  [ni?chief  and  anotiyance  to  loortaU;  fhii.*fly  by  meanii  of  poi»t'««ion  nm\ 
wicked  inflpiratiout  e^'ery  asfiot't  of  which  ancient  ideaa,  a*?  well  aa  of  ih«  old 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  thry  rucinplify  and  ilhif^trtitc,  Tht-y  are  known 
by  th«  namci  of  BhQta,  Preta,  and  PSnlcha ;  the  fir(*t  name  bf  ing  ordinarily 
applied  to  all  three,  and  even  vulgarly  to  the  seven  ffoperior  clae«£^.  The«e 
beings,  alvayi  evil,  oH^nate  fmm  the  ftouln  of  thoie  who  hare  died  itntimely 
or  violent  dcathi,  or  been  defortn<»d^  fdiotio»  or  {naane;  afflicted  with  liti 
or  iinu^tjal  ail  mentis  v  or  drtinki<n,  dioaoluu;,  or  wjeked  during  life.  .  .  ,  The 
demtb  of  any  wdUknown  bad  charaptei'  ii  a  w^irce  of  terror  to  alt  hi«  nei^h^ 
bcmrfaood^  a«  he  ii  nure  to  become  a  BhOta  or  demon,  ke^  fM>wi!rfiil  and  mallg* 
nant  as  he  wa^  In  life.  Home  of  th^^  BhfltJia  n^w  mont  dnrnded  wert^  cele* 
bratcd  perBonagi»«  of  nht  dfttw  ...  In  thHr  hanoti  and  mode*  of  appearance 
Bhfiliti*  n/^ifnt  the  bclii-fi*  of  many  cotintrirs.  They  wander  borne  np^n  the 
air*  V specially  in  uninhnbited,  dry,  and  dpfcrt  placc»  j  and  t«ll  trocs  are  u 
faTourite  abmK  .  ,  ,  A'fl  (bi-  ancient  Jew*  would  «^i«*k  litJi  tww^jfc  ^^a&x^ '^'=^ 
met  after  midni^ht^  for  fear  they  ta^it  be  ^dTC^avu^  ih  &)«v&^  v*  ^^»*ixfc^ 
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riJlBg&TB  wilt  flpeak  to  no  one  they  m&T  me^t  ftt  th&t  ttme,  1e.^t  he  sbould  be  i 
Bbut,  tiur,  iudeeii,  willmglj  then  fitir  out  of  their  bouses.  The  eddiei  ol 
wind  til  at  mr*.M:r  over  pkhi^  in  the  hot  weather,  wldrUofr  up  lenvei  and 
'>olutiLi]§  of  diiBt^  and  flkk^diig  Vx^t&  Heon  gliding  D?er  mtirtiheftf  hvQ  regarded 
«:i  BLjfiia  pa.^^i]i|^  by,  .  «  .  Thi^  before-menuontMJ  clAsse^  ^re  beUe¥ed  more  p&r> 
tlculurJ;  to  AtHict  humftn  beings  bj  entering  into  and  posi^e^ing  them.  Gap- 
ing  i>r  drawing  deep  bre&tbff  are  sitppcKiGd  to  pire  them  opfmrtQiuties  for  thfa, 
luid  Qo  Br&liuiaD  ercr  gupes  without  snapping  his  fingers  before  Im  iii<3iiih^  aji 
n  eharm  to  preTent  au  eril  spirit  etnterini^.  .  .  .  All  tbii  closely  tallies  with 
Ihc  beiiefa  regardinf*  poaHession  current  amongst  the  Jewa  and  early  CbristJajia; 
Ibe  former  in  particuUr  believing  that  UDdean  epirit^,  bj  rc^oo  of  thmr 
tenuity,  were  iah&Ied  atid  insinuated  themselves  into  the  hutxian  bodj^ 
bjurtng  health  through  the  Tist^era^  and  forcing  the  paiicmta  to  fn]ftl  tkiiir 
'evil  desires.  ,  .  .  The  edifices  and  observitncefl  connected  with  Bh&Ca  wor* 
ship  arc  both  domestic  and  public.  In  viltagea,  and  Terr  generally  in  towna, 
there  ifi  in  every  houjse  a  wooden  cot  or  cradle,  pl&oed  on  the  ground  <ir 
auapcnded  by  rcipes  or  ehfdnSf  and  dedicated  to  the  BbQta  of  the  spot,  .  ,  , 
Should  a  member  of  the  family  be  Blridcen  with  any  unmual  atlAck,  Rich 
as  apop}ex}%  paralyais,  cholera^  kc,^  or  'should  dii^aee  break  out  amoikgfft 
Ihe  eattle,  it  U  at  once  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  Bbilt,  and  a  propitia- 
tory sacrifice  is  offered.  .  .  .  The  general  bnildinf^  dedicated  to  tbcae  demons 
are  called  BhfiL&itftDi^f  and  when  dedicated  to  one  of  the  superiori  or  vejj 
popular  BhIitaH,  sonietlme^  of  considerable  aiise.  .  ,  .  The  Bhftiaa  tbem^lvea 
are  usually  represented  by  mere  rough  t^ tones.  .  .  .  Variooa  disputes  and  Hli- 
l5aLed  matters,  espeeiidly  when  evidence  and  ordinary  means  of  adjuftmeoi 
fail,  are  then  brought  forward  and  subrmitted  to  the  decision  of  the  OhQta, 
and  bis  award,  pronounced  thhjt!|^b  the  Dh6r,  m  generally,  though  tiot  alwayfr, 
submitted  to,  .  ,  .  In  the  day  a  of  the  fEajaba  of  tkfoig,  a  principality  bor- 
dering on  Canara,  it  was  cus^tomary  for  the  Amildara,  or  native  befuls  of 
fMviflions,  to  issue  notices  and  orders  to  the  Bhlitas^  in  the  name  of  the 
Rtijab,  not  to  molcBt  any  particular  bdividual,  lo  <juit  any  tree  they  Imunt^d 
which  was  required  to  he  felled,  and  to  desist  from  any  partifnilar  act  or 
annoyance,  it  is  stated  that  these  behests  of  the  Government  were  never  dia- 
obeyed,  which,  indeed^  i^  not  uti likely,  r^  the  last  Coor^  Eajah  was  not  a  naan 
who  understood  being  trifle*!  with,  either  l>y  man  or  demon.  After  his  depq- 
f<titan,  the  native  ofRcial^  continued  the  ?ame  f^tyle  of  ordeti»,  in  the  name  of 
the  British  Government,  for  i«ome  time  before  the  authorities  wcro  aware  ol 
it!"  {On  £ki  Belie/ in  i?Aa^(W— iMiV  an^i  Oftmf  Uorthip  m  W^ertem  Indi^. 
By  M.  J.  Walboufte.  Journal  of  the  Atithropaio^iml  InMUnH,  vol.  t,  pp. 
408-*22.) 

Of  like  nattire  are  the  beliefi  of  tlie  Knojara,  aa  narrated  in  & 
pamphlet  iwhich  Sir  Alfred  Lyali  has  been  kind  enough  lo  for- 
ward me  from  Todia. 

♦'  The  religion  of  the  Eanjara,  as  far  as  we  have  been  abb  to  leam  it^  is 
qidte  what  we  should  expect  to  find  among  a  primitive  and  uncAiUivated  peo- 
ple. It  ]b  a  religion  without  idoK  without  temples,  and  without  a  priesthood- 
They  live  in  the  constant  dread  of  evil  Bpirita,  the  soult  of  the  depiui^d,  wh* 
are  said  to  enter  Into  the  botliei^  of  the  living  m  a  punishment  for  past  inis- 
deeds  or  neglect  of  burifti  ritc:^,  and  to  produce  most  of  the  ilN  to  whieh  fleiah 
ifi  heir.  In  thi«  creed  they  stand  ou  the  ^me  intellectual  level  with  their 
more  civil ized  kinsfolk,  the  ntwdus^  amongst  whom  it  if  universally  believed 
that  the  air  Is  peopled  with  bhuf^  malif^nnt  spirits  who  haunt  graveyardit» 
Uirk  in  trees,  re-anluiate  eorpi*e4!i,  devour  living  men,  or  attack  them  with  nrn*!- 
neaa,  epilepsv,  cramp,  etc.  (J.  C.  Ne*^field♦  An  AtcOVfil  f?/  the  Kanjan  ^f 
6>>per  /lirftflifroro  Catcutta  Rfpiem,  OeL  1683],  p.  lU) 
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And  in  Africa  there  are  prcfpitiatiotis  of  demons  obvionsiv  ia 
like  manner  conceiTed  as  the  ghosts  of  the  maliciona  dead. 
Cameron  tells  us  that  while  cruising  ou  Lake  Tangmiiyiki,  they 
passed  a  haunted  headland,  wliereupoo — 

*^  The  [iifttive]  pUota  atood  logetbsr  In  the  bow  of  the  canoe  to  m&ke  mm 
offenn*^  to  theae  eril  spirits  [the  deTil  tnd  Ms  wife].  Otie  hM  out  i  puddle 
OQ  the  blade  cf  which  i  few  ^mmoti  be&di  had  bec&  plaetd^  and  both  «aid 
together,  as  nearly  *b  it  can  be  trunBtatedf  *  Ycju  big  tuaii,  vou  bii;  devil,,  vou 
great  king,  jou  take  all  men,  jou  kill  all  meii»  you  pow  let  iis  go  all  ri^lit,*  imd 
after  a  Uttie  bowing  and  geatJculatlon  the  b«adj  were  dropped  into  the  water 
and  the  drtudud  devil  propitiated.  There  is  a  kind  "f  double  capts  «t  thlw 
phce,  oni?  being  the  s«pt^K)a<:^  residence  of  the  nmle  deril  and  th^  other  that  of 
his  wife,  atid  the  «pot  h  thcrtiom  belierud  to  be  doubly  dADgeroua.*'  (Cam- 
«Fon'a  jlcron*  Africa ^  i,  2fti^4.) 

WorMhippeil  GhmU  of  BobberM  in  India* — Writing  under  date* 
Ao^at  I,  1884,  from  the  N*W,  Provinces  of  ludia,  Sir  Alfred 
Lyali  haa  obliged  me  with  some  instructive  iostauces  of  apotheo- 
sia  in  India-  He  says — **  I  enclose  sou  herewith  part  of  a  memo, 
upon  the  religioofl  practices  of  the  flotns  or  Domras,  who  live  on 
the  edge  of  the  forests  under  the  Himalayaa,  and  who  are  the 
mo§Et  utterly  degraded  and  irreclaimable  tribe,  or  relic  of  a  tribe, 
in  ail  these' par^  You  will  observe  that  they  propitiate  ghoata 
and  worship  notable  thieves  of  bygone  days,  and  there  cannot 
be  the  sltghteat  doubt  that  this  practice  is  ehar»cteriKtic  of  all 
the  lowest  and  most  barbarous  Indian  societiee,'*  The  tnemo- 
raudum  he  encloaea,  from  the  mag:tstrate  of  Gorakhpur,  is  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Maghia  Domras  haTe  two  rpeeial  dMnitles  of  thdr  owit ;  the  chief  fi 
Gandak^  whoae  grave  is  to  bo  found  in  Karmaiii  Garhi,  two  davir^  jottrney  to 
the  uaat  of  Motmari,  In  BengaL  AooordJQg  to  tbetr  traditions^  G«tifliik  «ai 
hanged  for  theft  *■  a  long  Ume  ago^^  ^^^  when  dying  he  pniml»(>d  a!  way  a  to 
help  Ha^hlas  in  trouhlcL  He  la  wcmihlppod  by  the;  whote  cUii,  atid  h  invottHt 
on  all  important  ocHwaiona,  but  he  Is  pre-eminently  thi^  patron  mtd  of  Ihefla. 
A  suooeiflfiil  tbeft  li  alwmvi  c^lebriitcd  by  a  s^eHfiVe  and  fesat  fa  M»  honour. 
They  wHaQ  wonhfp  Sainaya,  n  female  dirmity ;  ihe  ifl  without  aay  special  his> 
tory,  and  there  m  no  aharp  distraction  bet  ween  her  fphi?rc  and  GandakV.  Hpf 
luncUons  upparently  relate  chiefly  tf>  birth  and  illne^Sf  etc, 

**Tbe  Haghfaa  Mcdioe  young  pi^  and  wme  with  sugar  and  ipldca  to  tlieM* 
two  ddtiia.    Eftry  High  la  is  capable  of  ^M!rfcirniin;c  tliv<  Bamfioe,  and  thr  re- 

maJni?  are  dMded  among  the  oompany Tlie  Uaghitit<  have  neither  iltiin* 

iinr  idt»t^  uitT  do  they  erect  any  (liabutra<i  for  worship.  A  spot  ii  t-Ieareii  and 
lH?rH?il  in  the  middl*!  of  a  field*  and  the  !?aerlfior  li  then  offer^Hl, 

^*  The  Mag^iaA  natMnilty  belicTe  in  gho»l^  and  pptritJi.  Wficn  a  man  di*^, 
my  mfdroiiiit  told  me,  be  turns  Into  a  '  Shalian/  Th«  *  dt^uik^  also  he 
adde^l,  were  inimmerablu*  In  riw^st  viHagon  of  this  district  there  k  a  enrcial 
iiltar  for  lUl  thi!  loc«|  gfan^ttii  «tu1  delile**,  whieh  tnay  rcaido  within  the  village 
iHrundiiriw,  and  the  Haghtas  arc  always  ready  to  share  in  the  aaeHAoe  of  the 
rilta^rs  to  thoffL  They  also  rovereooa  tnea  and  Chabutra«,  cooMomted  by 
Hindus,  m  pasaing,  but  pay  no  trnthtie  1 
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are  examptes^  furnLsbed  by  Bve  anaUied  Taces.     The  fimt  eoiic€(raS 
the  LAplnnderfi. 

'*  They  worabipfied  the  ghosH  of  departed  per»oii&,  but  eppecUlly  of  ihtir 
kindrt^df  for  they  thought  ihtii^  fras  bom^  djviQJty  ia  them,  ftnd  thftt  ihej  were 
able  lo  do  harm :  jn^t  aucb  as  the  Horn  apes  funded  their  tnao^  to  be ;  therc^ 
fore  It  was  that  Ihey  offer^l  sacrifioe  lo  th«m/*  (Profe9J*or  John  SebetFer« 
Iliti&rtf  of  Lapland,  Oxford,  1674^  p.  36,) 

Id  an  early  aeeount  of  an  Afriean  people,  the  QuoUns,  we 
find  illustrations  of  their  necrolatry*  Saying  that  the  Quoians 
believe  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  he  omniscient,  and  that  they 
make  offerings  of  rice  or  wine  at  their  graves*  we  are  told 
that  they  "  hold  familiar  coUo^uieEj  with  them,  telling  them  all 
troubles  and  adversities  ander  which  thej  labour,  *  ,  ♦  The  King 
calls  upon  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother  almost  in  e%'ery 
matter  of  difficulty."     (O.  Dapper,  A/rka^kpJ,  0$Uh^^  1670,  pp. 

Concerning  the  Kanjars  we  read  r — 

'^  In  the  wide  ratige  of  human  hijitorj,  it  is  diffieuU  to  fiitd  an  example  of 
a  pHmitive  horde  or  ttadon,  which  has  not  had  its  iuspired  prophet  or  deified 
ancestor.  The  mau-god  whom  Rati ja re  wurshtp  i-^  Mind, — a  name  which  does 
not  ippesr  m  Jinjr  of  the  U^i.^  of  the  Hindu  divinitiea.  While  ho  Ured  tmnngsi 
men,  he  was  the  model  fighter,  the  great  huutcr,  the  wise  artificer,  and  tb© 
uticou(|uered  ehief.  Be  wa^  not  only  the  teaeher  and  the  guide,  but  al^o  tho 
founder  aod  ancestor  of  the  tribe.  He  ia  therefore  to  the  Eanjar  what  Ilt^lied 
wifl  to  the  Greeks,  Romulus  to  the  Komane,  AbmhtLm  to  the  Jews,  (>r  Uhmael 
to  the  Arabs.  .  .  .  MAq&  ij^  wi>rsbipped  with  more  ceremony  in  the  rainy  aea^ 
Bon,  when  the  tribe  is  lesa  mij^ratory,  than  in  the  dry  nionths  of  the  year. 
On  Buoh  oecaslons,  if  aulBeiGnt  notice  la  circulated,  several  encampments  unite 
temporarily  to  pay  honour  to  their  common  auc«ator.  No  aJtar  ii  raiiied. 
No  ima^e  ifl  erectCMl.  The  womhipjiers  collect  near  a  tree,  tjnder  which  they 
sacrifice  a  pig^  or  goat,  or  iheep,  or  fowl,  and  mate  an  offering  of  roasted 
flesh  and  spirituous  liquor.  Fortnerly  {it  i&  said)  they  u^ed  to  racriBc^  a 
child,  hftTing  first  made  it  insensible  with  fermented  palm-jiiioe  or  toddy* 
They  dunce  round  the  tree  in  honour  of  Uini,  and  sing  the  cuitomary  aonga  in 
con^memorallDn  of  his  wisdom  and  deeds  of  valour.  At  the  dose  of  the 
ceremony  there  is  a  general  feast,  in  which  most  of  the  banqueters  get  drunk. 
On  these  occaaiona, — but  before  the  drunken  stage  has  been  reached, — *  man 
sometimes  corned  forworij,  and  d*x.^lare^  him*ielf  to  be  especially  filled  with 
the  dhine  presence.  He  abstnins  from  the  flesh  and  ^ne  of  wMeh  othert 
partake,  and  remains  standing  before  the  tree  with  hii  eyes  ctoied  aa  in  a 
trauce.  If  he  la  eeized  with  a  fit  of  trembling,  the  spirit  of  Mioi  is  thought 
to  hare  pos^e^scd  him^  and  while  the  inspiration  laats  he  is  oonstilted  «8  an 
oracle  by  any  man  or  woman  of  the  assembly  who  desires  to  be  helped  ovi 
of  a  difficulty.''  (J.  C.  Nesfield,  An  Ac€mmt  o/  the  Kat^arw  of  Up}mt  India^ 
pp.  15J-13.) 

That  thia  god  M4n4  was  originally  a  man,  aa  he  ib  said  to 
have  been  by  the  Kan  jars,  cannot  well  he  doubted  when  we  find 
rase^  in  India  of  historical  persons  being  deified,  not  by  these 
inferior  races  only,  but  by  the  Aryans.  Premising  that  .the 
Portuguese  wefe  eitreniely  cruel  to  the  Hindus  during  the  time 
tfmt  tbm  had  a  mooo^ly  of  the  trade  in  India,  Hunter  tells 
m  tiiHt— 
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'  Albuqii<^u«  alone  ^EidcaTQnred  to  win  the  goodwill  ef  the  nitir^fl,  and    I 
to  Hf^e  ID  frk^odsbip   with  the  Hiodu  piinocei^     In  Annh   ven^r&iinn  was  hta    V 
tnemorj  held^  tbat  the  Oitidufi  of  Gosu,  n^dl  cvid  lii^  MtiLnimiuadjauii,  wi'rc  mrotit 
to  repair  h>  hi«  totnb,  and  then?  to  utter  their  complftmls^  at  if  In  the  prentice 
of  hia  spiril,  and  call  upon  Ood  lo  detiT^r  thvm  from  the  trranti^  of  hb  auc- 
eesaorg."     (Uimter's  Bri^f  History  of  iftt  Indian  Fmpit^  \hh-\J\ 

HuB^sia,  toOt  supplies  us  with  ati  iu&tzitice  of  kindred  imture,  xn  J 
so  far  as  that  the  worship  is  of  an  historical  personage,  who  W2ui  \ 
reverenced  during  his  life. 

Aleiander  Nevski,  goremor  of  Novgorood  ai  the  time  of  the  Mongol  ini^a- 
im,  and  ^bo  died  to  \W4y  «a«  **  deeply  mourned  by  i  grsteful  people,  who 
count  him  ever  sioec  iimuugst  Ihe  uoiiit*^  .  .  .  and  there  is  not  one  of  ihc 
Ru^-^lan  emperors  who  bad  not  knelt  before  the  ah  due  of  Ale!(snder  Nerski 
Mahj  gru»t  generaU  have  implored  bini  for  hti  support  and  iiittit«B«!^oii, 
whuueTei'  the^r  departed  for  a  great  b&ttle  or%u  uuportant  campaign."  (O.  W. 
Wlhl,  Tht  Jidnd  of  tht  Vtar^  2fl8,) 

GeneMis  of  New  Cuiu  amonff  Hindm. — AJong  with  the  ACfoant 

of  robber- worship  among  the  Domrss  given  above,  Sif  Alfred 
Lyall  traDsnaltted,  from  the  same  source,  the  following : — 

**  h  mar  perhaps  bcr  iDtercfttiDg  to  know  that  a  wfeklj  pllgrunigi!  hM  I 
been  inittituted  withio  the  lout  year  to  the  tomb  of  a  Fakir  la  the  com  pound  ■ 
next  my  own.,  Tht?  Fakir  died  two  ceniuHes  ago,  it  U  aald.  A  *jliund(' 
waa  i»trtiek  over  hia  grare — somebody  got  eui^d  there  last  year,  and  a  (Hin- 
ooufse  of  people  aow  rislt  it  every  Thursday,  wjtb  drum§  beating,  etc,  I 
ooniniOd  0nc9e  is^ven  graves  within  a  mile  or  B*y  of  my  hotife^  at  which  ofTer* 
inga  are  preaeoted  by  the  Elindu  public^  on  fixed  daya.  The  torrib^  are 
mi^rmUy  those  of  Kabomedam),  but  Lhi:^  ia  iminateriaL  A«  my  Ihrn. 
lUgiatrate  Rabn  Durea  Perabad  espUiued  one  day,  when  poitithij;^  out  a 
irw?  frequented  by  ^*jin^'  a  *bbut,'  ia  eenemlly  a  Hindu,  mther  haftnlcsft 
and  indbiinot^  but  a  'Jin'  i^  alwaya  a  wicked  old  Mahofuedan,  and  therv  ia 
no  abp^aiiog  Inm*  The  number  of  *  IWrIa  *  U  alfio  innunierablc;  new  ouea 
ar«  aliraya  «ipringinf  up^  and  the  mn^t  fai^hionable  ibrinet  are  gv^erally  tery 
recent.  The  principai  Mahadro  tin  this  ¥\dv  the  tciwn  nas  dtacoi^ftrv^l  by  two 
herd  boya,  Pomc  jmr%  a^^o,  in  thr<  Hamk^rh  Tal.  Ont  \my  ntww^k  rt,  ft  began 
to  blr*d,  and  the  boy  fell  dead.  Thcrt?  i»  a  famous  Kail  at  the  iximer  of  my 
t»orripr>unri,  another  Devi  lives  in  the  judge*'  compound,  and  her  itnage  ie  car* 
rit*d  honii«  erety  evenini^  by  the  ntuli  who  oAQdatci;**  {L<<ttcr  from  the  ina^«^ 
trate  of  fSorakhpur  Ut  Sir  Alfml  Lyall| 

TheFc  statementu  harmonise  entiroly  with  those  gircD  by  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  himself  in  his  Anmik  Eiudui.     To  the  iDstances  he 

names,  ht'  adds  the  reniark — 

''The  miint  or  hem  U  adrniUi'ii  into  the  upper  elrdes  of  divinity^  much  aa  a 
MH^ei'Mful  foldler  or  mi1ll<main-  b  rempniwd  by  fashionable  aodety,  Ukeft  i 
new  title,  and  ia  welcomed  by  a  judlcitiuHly  Ubiiral  ariatocrmey."     (p.  30.) 

Feiirhijm. — t  helieve  M.  Comte  expressed  the  opinion  that 
fetiehist.ic  eonceptions  are  formed  by  t!ie  hijrher  animals,  Hold- 
inff^  for  reasons  uJ ready  given »  that  fetich i»ni  is  not  origiuat 
hut  derivod,  I  *^' an  not,  of  course,  coincide  in  this  view,  ^^s:^^^* 
thcle«s    the    behaviour   of    intcirtgewt    vi\i\m«b\:i^    ^\vi£\4»»^£^   ^^ 
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gentms  of  il     I  h^ve  mymU  witnessed  in  dogB  two  iUustmttfe 
aetioiiB* 

Odb  of  these  was  tbat  of  n  fortoidable  beast,  half  mastifff  half 

blood-houudT  belonging  to  frieudi^  of  tmne*  W  bile  plajiDg  on 
the  lawn  with  a  walking-etickf  wbicb  be  bad  seized  by  the 
lower  end,  it  happened  tba.t  in  his  gambols  he  thmst  the  handle 
against  the  ground :  tbe  result  being  that  the  end  he  had  iu  hm 
month  was  forced  against  his  palate.  Giving  a  yelp,  be  droppud 
tbe  stick,  nisbed  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  betrayed  a  eon- 
gternation  which  was  particularly  laughable  in  so  large  and 
ferocio as- looking  a  creature.  Only  after  cautious  approaches 
and  much  hesitation  was  he  induced  again  to  pick  it  up.  This 
behaviour  showed  very  clear! v  that  tbe  stick,  while  difiplaying 
noae  but  properties  be  w^  familiar  with,  was  nft  regarded  by 
him  as  an  active  agent;  but  when  it  suddenly  inflicted  a  pain 
in  a  way  never  licfore  exp^erieneed  from  an  inanimate  obj^?ct»  he 
was  led  for  tbe  moment  to  class  it  with  animate  objects,  and  to 
regard  it  as  capable  of  again  doing  him  injury,  ^Similarly  to 
the  mind  of  the  primitive  maii,  the  auoraaltms  behaviour  of  an 
object  previously  cJassed  as  inanimate,  snggests  animation.  Th© 
idea  of  voluntary  action  is  made  n&seant:  and  there  arisen  a 
tendency  to  regard  tbe  object  with  alarm  k?st  it  should  act  in 
Bome  other  unexpected  and  perhaps  mischievous  way.  Obvi- 
ously tbe  vague  notion  of  animation  thus  aroused,  becomes  a  more 
delinito  notiou  as  fast  as  development  of  the  ghost-theory  fur- 
nishes a  specific  agency  to  which  the  anomalous  bebaviour  can 
be  ascribed. 

A  very  intelligent  and  good-tempered  retriever,  much  petted 
in  the  house  of  certain  other  friends,  had  a  habit  which  yields 
tbe  second  hint  I  have  alluded  to.  On  meeting  in  the  morning 
one  with  whom  she  was  on  friendly  terms,  she  joined  with  the 
usual  wagging  of  the  tail,  an  unusual  kind  of  salute,  made  hy 
drawing  apart  the  lips  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  smile  or  grto ; 
Jind  she  then,  if  out  of  doors^  proceeded  to  make  a  further  dem- 
onstration of  loyalty.  Being  by  her  duties  as  a  retriever  led  to 
associate  tbe  fetching  of  game  with  the  pleasing  of  the  person 
to  whom  she  brought  it,  this  had  beeome  in  her  mind  an  act  of 
propitiation;  and  so,  after  wagging  her  t^il  and  grinning,  mhr- 
would  perform  this  act  of  propitiation  as  nearly  as  was  practica- 
ble in  the  absence  of  a  dead  bird.  Seeking  about*  she  would 
pick  up  a  dead  leaf,  a  bit  of  paper,  a  twig^  or  other  Bmall  object^ 
and  would  bring  it  with  renewed  manifestations  of  friend! in t^ss. 
Bome  kindred  state  of  mind  it  is  which,  I  believe,  prompts  the 
savage  to  certain  fettchistie  observances*  Occasionally,  when 
seeking  supernatural  aid,  the  savage  will  pick  op  perhaps' the  first 
stoae  he  sees,  paint  it  red,  and  make  offerings  to  it.  Am  ions  to 
pkinse  some  jrhostl^  aa«Dt^  ^le  t^ft\&  SSi&  xiUfA  l<it  displaying  hi 
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auictety ;  and  he  adopts  this  as  the  nearest  fultltiBaiit  of  a  propi- 
tiatorj  &€i  which  circmostaDcas  permit.  Ghosts  a^e  all  about, 
and  one  may  be  present  in  anytbing^ — perhaps  m  this  stone — 
Tery  likely  in  this  stone.  And  so  the  prtmitive  man^  with  whom 
fancy  passes  easily  into  belief,  adopts  this  method  of  ejcprt^ssing 
his  sttbordi  nation.  Daily  occurrences  among  onrselves  proire  that 
the  desire  to  do  mmethii^  in  presence  of  an  emer;^ency,  kads  to 
the  most  irrelevant  actions*  *^It  may  do  good,  and  it  canH 
harm/*  is  the  plea  for  many  proceedingm  wliit^h  hare  scarcely 
more  rationality  than  worship  of  a  painted  stone. 

The  Feiich'phoiL— The  evidence  given  in  §g  U0-163»  that  the 
supernatural  agent  supposed  to  be  contained  in  an  inanimate  ob^ 
ject,  was  originally  a  human  ghost,  is«  I  think,  tolerably  conelu- 
aive.  I  have,  however,  met  with  etill  more  conclusive  evidence,  in 
the  work  of  T>r.  Rink  ou  the  Eskimo.  In  the  paasage  which  I 
here  ex  tracts  the  two  are  iden  titled  by  name. 

'*  The  whole  visible  world  la  ruled  b^  &upi'miitiir«t  iiowcrA,  or  *  ownL'ra,^ 
taken  iti  %  higher  ^cnse,  each  of  whom  hoidd  hU  f^waj  witbin  oertain  limitf, 
and  ift  cftiled  inua  (nt.,  ita  or  hiii|  ittuk,  which  word  signifiea  *mmt,*  &Dd  aUo 
QWn^  or  inkahiiani)^^     (p,  874 

The  supposed  possessing  agent  lo  which  the  powers  of  an  ob- 
ject are  asrril>ed,  is  thua  called  iIa  man  ;  the  man  in  it^that  is, 
the  man^s  ghost  in  it.  The  **  inur "  of  certain  celestial  objects 
were  persons  known  by  name ;  and  the  implication  is  that  the 
**  inu^  **  of  other  objects  are  thought  of  as  persons,  but  not  indi- 
vidually identiflod. 

And  now  observe  that  in  a  work  published  since  that  of  Dr. 
Rink,  concerning  an  unallied  people  in  the  remote  region  of  Poly* 
nesia,  we  find  a  kindred  conception  joined  with  an  iiiterpretation 
of  it.  Describing  the  superstiiions  of  the  Hervey  lalaaderai  Mr. 
Gill  says : — 

"ThiiB  it  is  evident  ihnt  maay  of  their  j^*  were  origioilly  men,  ^ho$& 
i|i{rit#  WTf^  "iijppiiBed  to  enter  Snto  rtrioUR  hirdj^  iish,  reptili'^^  Mid  injwjcti ; 
atiil  '  iHDibie  obJecu^  duch  u  tb«  iruon  ^heltf  |t«rticylttr  tr4*«A,  dnt^t, 

Mra  (if  hA*»lt,  etc."     (BeT.  Wm,  W.  Gill,  Mj/tli»  and  S(mff»/rom  th^ 

Ghottiin  Ston^x, — The  genesis  of  that  form  of  fetichism  which 
ascribes  aapematural  poweis  to  shapeless  inanimate  objects,  ii 
very  clearly  exhibited  in  the  following  passages  from  a  letter,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Commandtjr  W.  H,  Henderson^  ILN,, 
who  dates  fn>m  n.M.8,  **  NcUon/'  Australian  Station,  October 
9th,  1884:— 

**  While  oti  the  eaitem  tide  of  tbe  Iibutd  of  Tflona,  New  H«bHd««,  In  Julf 
IaaI  j^t^  I  wa«  told  bj  th(i  Her.  J.  Grmj,  ProMhjtenin  MinsiorstirT,  ^Nf  i«>niHl 
mt  Wjtirtiin,  ti«*r  to  thi*  ifolcatio,  in  niupwer  to  an  inquiry  of  ii'  '  ta 

the  iticmav<?nJent  piwrtioti  oC  hii  hoiinc,  ib»t  \n  order  to  isiki  ^  ^^ff' 

obliged  to  build  when?  tUtf  nativcft  aUow«d  \nra  V>.    Tt^tk  ^"c  ^^^  ^^^  ^^v^ii^ 
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ha?*?  cboaen  mduiJed  tbe  piece  of  fiacred  ground  on  wtich  were  depoisiled 
the  stones  in  which  ihej  Buppcved  tbe  spiiitA  of  lb«ir  departed  reiAtive>  lo 
fcside^  tliut  bo  hud  not  boon  Able  ut  g£?t  ebeo]  rcmori^d,  tbougb  be  hoped  lo 
be  able  to  da  bo,  and  to  purcbiLie  the  ground*  tie  stnted  ibnt  theie  i^tonM 
were  fXJmmon  ones  of  Tarioua  siz«fl ;  tbat  after  b^Hng  depofiu<>d  thej  w«re  doI 
I  ftgain  touched ;  and  ibat  tbey  seldom  remtued  any  nACEtdiieBS  i^a  thu  abode  of 
'  the  departed  spirit  for  any  length  of  time — a  jirnemtioTi  at  tbe  titmost— > 
most  were  »oon  furgottcn.  Soon  after  ihU^  while  at  Vela  Harbuur,  f!ai>d«feh« 
or  Vati  Idlatidf  in  the  annio  group,  the  U^t,  J.  Mack^-n^ie^  al.^i  of  tl»e 
Preabytenan  Missioo,  showed  roe  without  reference  to  what  1  had  heuTd  at 
Taana,  a  colteetion  uf  stonci}  aad  rudely  cut  HhellH  and  t!<toDi'Sf  which  he  said 
when  he  arrived  there  some  year*  previously,  were  tbe  only  fortfj  of  godi*  ttte 
nalireff  posnessed,  and  into  which  they  supposed  the  spirits  of  their  ^epartci^ 
friend!!  or  rdativeff  to  enter  \  though  tbe  recoHectioQ  of  them  did  not  often 
lo^t  long. 

'*  Some  of  the  stonee  were  ordinary  smooth  water-wom  boulder^^  thr«e  to 
four  inches  long  and  from  two  to  three  Inches  in  diameter.  Dthera,  one  «| 
which  T  have  in  my  posse^^ion,  ifere  simikr,  but  had  a  t^mall  piece  chipped 
out  on  one  nidei,  by  meaofl  of  whjeh  the  indwelling  gboei  or  spirit  was  suppoiied 
to  have  ingress  or  egress.  A  third  and  higher  form  wer«  rudely  fa^biotiod 
sheila  or  stones ;  the  former  being  cut  out  as  large  rings.  Tbe6e  it  ^eienjed  to 
Tne  were  the  beglnniDg^  of  a  graven  Image — m  eoramon  stone  sacr«d  &»  the 
dwell ing-placi-  of  an  ancestral  ghost," 

With  eucli  evidence  before  us,  we  can  scarcely  doobt  that  in 
other  places  where  iTtones  are  worshipped,  or  regarded  as  sacred, 
human  ghosts  are  or  were  believed  tx>  be  present  in  them ;  and 
that  the  stones  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  powerful  ghosts, 
thus  became  tbe  shrinefi  of  gods.  Hence  the  interpretation  of 
such  facts  as  this  told  us  about  tbe  Karens : — 

^'  Many  keep  ^lone?^  in  their  houii^eii  that  they  Buppose  posaeia  mLraculous 
powera  and  whiob  seem  to  represent  tbe  household  gods  of  the  ancienta.^* 
(Am.  Soe.  uf  Bn%g^^  J<tumat^  ^^iiv,  pt.  2,  p  2 £3.) 

And  this  told  ua  about  the  Bowditch  Islanders : — 

"  Tbcir  f^^at  god  was  called  Tui  Tokelau,  or  King  of  Tokelau.  He  waa 
supposed  to  be  embodied  lo  a  stone,  which  wa»  carefullj  wrapped  up  with 
fine  mats."     (Turner,  Satnoa  a  Hundred  YmiPi  Ag<^,  p,  268.) 

And  this  told  us  about  the  Fijians  :-^ 

"The  Fijians  are  unacquainted  with  idola  properly  so-callod;  but  tbej 
rev^ereuce  certain  ftOQes  as  shrtnoe  of  gods,  and  regard  some  dohp  with  paper- 
Stiiious  rejpject.  ,  .  ,  Rude  consecrated  stones  are  to  be  seen  near  "Tium, 
^rhere  offerings  of  food  are  sometimes  made/*  {F^i  and  the  J^'iaiu,  vol.  i, 
by  T.  Williams,  pp.  219  and  220.) 

And  here  we  are  once  more  shown  how  baseless  is  the  belief 
of  those  who,  in  aid  of  their  theories,  iheologieal  or  mythoJoglcaU, 
assert  that  the  noble  types  of  man — tbe  An^^an  and  Setnitie— 
displayed  fpom  the  beginoiDg,  higher  religious  ideas  than  men  of 
inferior  types.  For  besides  having  various  olhrr  beliefg  aed 
rites  like  those  of  existing  savages,  both  of  tht^tn  n^^reed 
with  savages  in  exhibiting  this  lowest  form  of  f<>tii*hif;n>*  fii 
their   esrlv    davs*  the  GreeVft  \jft\\ft^tA  <?as)X  ^Wets   dxs^h   i» 
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stones;  and  stones  were  the  dhriaeft  af  their  godft.  FutisanKis 
gives  various  instaQcoK ;  aod  shows  that  thi'se  in)iabttt?ii  stoDf s, 
aooiutod  with  oil  in  propitiatioD,  continued  even  in  hite  days  to 
b«  r<^garded  m  aaered  and  to  be  occasionally  honoured.  So  wm& 
it,  to0j  frith  the  Hebrews ;  m  witnea^  this  passage  :— 

"The  IftrRe  srsioyth  eUmes  referreil  to  «b«>vo  wt're  thu  fetrilieA  of  the 
primitW#  Semitic  rac^s,  iiid  i&nniiited  with  nil,  according  to  a  widelf  9pi^«d 
oudio[o  (comp<  Aidw  Aiirttpvi,  UpiUea  unctif  labiic«htl|.  it  wm  sucrb  a  etone 
which  Jju^b  ttiok  for  a  pith^iw,  Aud  &fterwftrdf  eonsecmtcil  bv  pounug  oil  ujum 
it  (Gi^u.  xxTiti^  11,  IB),  The  c&rij  Semila^  &iid  reACtion&rj^  IdolMnrtifl 
l£(raelU«»  C4ftUed  aucfa  atotms  Betb&bi|  ,  ,  .  i,«.,  bciiiB«:«  of  El  (llic  var&y 
8i*niitic  word  foif  God).  ...  To  spite  of  the  effortt  of  the  '  JehoTifit,*  who 
denii^  to  conrert  the«e  ancient  feliahei  mto  memorialt  of  |Mtffan3b«]  biitarv 
(comp.  Gou.  ii]fi,  4i:i-52)j  the  old  heathenish  iiAe  of  them  aeeitiB  to  Uah 
conliniiedj  especial  Ij  in  included  places-"  (Uer.  T,  K.  (TheTTiie,  I%f  Ptttph^cim 
of  /jNtifih :  «  New  JVtMridatkm  milA  fhmintni4irif  and  Appendicm^  iSSS,  roL  ti, 
p.  ^0.) 

Lret  us  observe,  too,  how  completely  Jacob's  conception  of  hia 
dreaiit  aa  caused  bv  a  god  in  the  stone,  corresponds  with  the 
conceptions  of  eiiatin^f  Bava<^es.  In  his  account  of  the  Blantyre 
negroea,  tbe  Bev,  Duff  Macdonald  writes  : — 

^  Yerj  frcqupuiLj  a  ama  prc^^cmts  an  offering  nt  th«>  (op  of  hia  owa  bod  h«- 
Me  Ua  head.  He  wiJihe.^  hi«  god  to  come  to  him  and  whieprr  In  hli  csar  ^  he 
•1«epA.**     iAfrimna,  Yol.  l,  p.  60.) 

I  may  add  that  Jacob*fi  act  of  pouring  oil  on  the  stone  in  pro- 
pitiation of  the  indwelling  spirits  (thua  employing  an  established 
mode  of  honouring  living  persons)  pointa  the  way  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  another  usage  of  stone- worsihippers.  A  Dakotah, 
b*!fore  praying  to  a  stone  for  succour,  paints  it  with  aome  red 
pigment,  such  as  red  ochre*  Now  when  we  read  tbut  alongf  with 
offerings  of  milk,  honey,  eggs,  fmit»  l^our,  etc*,  the  liodo  and 
Dhim41s  offer  **  red  lead  or  cochineal,**  wc  may  Fus|>ect  that 
theae  three  colouring  matters,  having  fed  aa  their  comintm  char- 
acter* an?  substitutes  for  blood.  The  supposed  resident  phost 
was  at  first  propitiated  by  anointing  thf*  st*5ne  with  human 
blood ;  and  then,  in  default  of  this,  fed  pigment  was  uaed : 
ghosts  and  gods  being  supposed  by  primitive  men  to  bo  eaaity 
deceived  by  shams. 

Animal -naming  amonff  ths  Semitf$, — In  vol,  i,  p,  128,  Palgravt, 
referring  to  an  Arab,  wntea : — '* '  Obuyd,  *  the  wolf/  to  give  him 
the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly  known,  a  nanni  well  earned 
by  his  unrelenting  cruelty  and  deep  deceit,"  Now  road  the 
following  from  the  B&ok  of  Jud<^M,  vii,  *i5 ; — **  And  they  to<ik 
two  princes  of  the  Midianitea,  Oreb  [raven]  and  X^vh  [wolf], 
and  thuy  slew  Oreb  upon  the  n»ck  Oreb,  and  Zeeb  tlipy  alew  at 
tlid  wine-prefiB  of  Zeeb,  and  pursued  Midian,  and  brought  the 
liaads  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  to  Gideon  on  \h^  g^lWt  «v?i^  Vi^^%^^r 
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Thus  we  hare  proof  that  Semitic  clitefs  bore  antrnal  niimeB 
doubtless  iT'iveti,  a»  we  see  they  are  still  giv^eti,  3S  nicknamefi, 
Witli  this  we  ma^r  join  the  fact  thai  at  the  preaent  time  **^  the 
Cabyles  are  said  to  distiugoish  their  diSerent  tribes  by  figures  of 
animals  tatooed  on  foretieadf  nose,  temples,  or  cbc^eks :  ^*  implv* 
ing  descent  from  founders  identified  by  name  with  these  animals 
(L.  Geiffer,  Zeitschr.  D.  M.  &,,  1869,  p.  169).  When  we  put  this 
evidence  side  by  aide  with  that  given  in  §§  170-4,  showing 
how  animal'uamin^  among  sav^es  leads  to  belief  in  aninia! 
ancestors  and  to  the  propitiation  of  animals,  it  beeotiies  still 
more  manifest  that  among  Mesopotatutan  peoples,  ammal* 
gods  and  gods  half  man  half-brotct  onginated  in  the  way  al* 
leged. 

Since  the  above  was  published  in  the  first  edition  of  tbii 
worfcj  there  has  appeared  an  interesting  essay  on  "  Antinal 
Worship  and  Animal  Tribes,"  by  Professor  Robertson  Smith 
(see  Journal  of  Fhihlo^^  voL  ir),  in  which  he  shows  how 
extenaif  e  is  an imal- naming,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  animal- 
tribeSf  among  existing  iVrabg,  Here  is  a  part  of  a  hst  given  by 
him: — 

'MfliK^  lion;  *  a  number  of  tribes/  Aws,  nolf ;  *a  tribe  of  the  An^Ar,* 
or  DefeDders,  Badan^  jbex ;  '^a  tribe  of  the  Kalb  and  othera.'  T^a'^Ao, 
flhefcri;  'DUDG  of  trib^a/  (^ardd^  loctiats;  *jl  stib-trib^^  ot  llic*  TaiDtin,'^ 
Beni  Mamamat  mns  of  the  dove ;  *  a  sub-Hbe  of  the  Axd  *  TTiamr^  Imtl 
*»  sub-tribe  of  Hamdla  nnd  of  Abd  Manfth;  ^oAfA,  cmlf  of  aa  nasi  **' 
sob-tribe  of  the  Arabs.*  ^i^a,  kite;  *a  syb^tribe  of  Mtirftd.'  Mi"^,  wolf; 
^flonof  'Atnr,  1  sub- tribe  of  the  Azd.'  Duhv^n^  little  bya>(]a ;  *ftOlJ  of  Qays, 
a  sub-tribe  of  Befcr  bin  YfMV  "    (p.  79.) 

And  continuing  the  list,  Professor  Smith  gives  oa  other  ani- 
mal-names of  tribes,  lizard,  eagle,  she-goat,  raven,  hed^hog, 
do^r,  whelp^  jerboa,  panthers,  little  panther,  etc.  He  goea  on  to 
Bay  that — 

'*  Tfie  origin  of  alt  the^e  numeB  is  referred  in  the  gene&togfcal  fljstem  of  the 
Arabs  to  an  aneeator  who  bore  the  tribal  or  gentile  name.  Thu*  the  Ao/A,  or 
dog'tribev  eonsiatfl  of  the  Beni  Kalb — sone  of  Kalb  {the  dog),  who  ia  in  mrm 
aon  of  Wahra  (the  feroale  rock  badger)/'  etc,     (p.  80.) 

Rejecting  this  interpretation  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  of 

Mr»  M*Lennan»  Professor  Smith  savs^ — 

*'  A  conclusive  Bfgumetit  afralost  the  ijenoalo^cal  syBtem  is  that  it  la  buiJt 
on  the  piitrjarchal  tlieorr.  Every  natinn  and  e^eir  tribe  iiiiji*t  have  an  anoos- 
tor  of  the  same  name  from  whom  kiuBbip  ia  reckmied  exottisirelj  io  the  mat9 
Hoe."     {|>,  81,) 

And  he  thereupon  eontends  that  since  kinship  throagh  females 
is  the  primitive  form,  the  system  of  tribal  naming  could  not 
have  thns  arisen.  But,  a^  I  have  elsewhere  shown  (g  293),  this 
is  not  a  necessary  implication.  Remark! nxj  that  the  system  of 
iiDship  through  females  evidently  does  not  exclude  the  knowl* 
edgfe  of  male  paremlage  (^%m^e  m  tW  r^d^at  tribe  there  b  a 
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mn^  for  faih^r  as  weU  as  for  mother)  I  have  pointed  out  that  in 
the  same  way  among  ourselrea,  the  tracing  of  kinship  through 
mates  does  not  exclude  a  perfect  recognition  of  motherhood. 
And  here  I  have  to  add  that  descent  from  a  distinguished  man 
will  naturally  aurrive  in  tradition^  notwithstanding  the  system 
of  ktii.ship  through  females,  and  the  male  genealogy,  regarded 
with  pride,  will  supplant  the  female  ;  just  as  among  ourselves 
the  posterity  of  a  woman  of  rank  who  married  a  man  of  low 
degree,  will  preserve  the  record  of  their  ancestreas  while  drop- 
ping that  of  their  ancestor,  notwithstanding  the  system  of  de- 
scent through  males.  [Ou  considering,  after  writing  the  above* 
where  I  should  be  likely  to  find  proof,  there  occurred  to  me  the 
€ase  of  Lord  Clyde,  of  whom  I  had  heard  that  his  mother*  a 
woman  of  good  family,  had  married  a  man  of  inferior  origin. 
Whether  the  name  Campbell  was  that  of  his  lather  or  his  mother, 
I  did  not  know ;  but  inquiry  proved  my  suspician  to  be  well 
founded.  His  father*s  name  was  John  Maeliver.  and  hia  motber^a 
Agues  Campbell.  By  suecessive  steps  the  maternal  uatne  dis^ 
jed  the  paternal  name ;  and  his  daughter  is  now  ciUled  Miss 
ipbelh  This,  I  think,  makes  it  clear  that  notwithstiuiding 
nt  tn  the  female  line*  the  name  of  a  distinguished  chief, 
usurping  the  place  of  the  prenous  name,  will  readily  become  a 
tribml  name.] 

But  there  is  a  co-operative  caode,  A  tribe  from  time  to 
time  divides,  and  the  migrating  part  attaches  itself  to  some 
leader :  a  man  of  strength,  or  courage,  or  cunning,  or  resource. 
How  are  members  of  the  migrating  part  to  he  distinguished 
by  the  remainder,  and  by  adjacent  tribes*  Evidently  by  the 
name  of  their  leader  or  chief.  They  become  known  as  follow  em 
of  the  Snake,  the  Wolf,  or  the  Bean  as  the  cjise  may  be.  It 
needs  but  to  recall  the  ease  of  a  Hightand  ctan^  all  membeis 
of  which  habitually  acquired  the  clan  name,  whether  related 
by  blood  to  its  bead  or  not,  to  show  how  the  tendency  to  speak 
generally  of  the  followers  of  the  Snake  m  Snakes  will  conflict 
with  recognition  of  their  maternally*dorived  relationships.  Es- 
pecially when  there  grows  up  a  new  generation,  having  individ- 
ual names  unknown  to  adjacent  tribe's,  there  will  arise  an  estab- 
lished practice  of  calling  them  Snakes-^a  practice  ending  in  the 
story  of  descent  from  an  andiitral  snake  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  trihe^  Hence  the  ongin  of  the  Snake  Indians  of  North 
America,  or  the  Nagas  (saaEes)  of  the  Indian  Hills,  who  are 
worshippers  of  the  snake. 

Animai-namin^  in  Great  Britain, — ^ Anyone  who  upon  oecasfon 
speaks  of  a  k^n  and  merciless  man  as  "a  hawk,"  or  of  another 
aa  **  a  pig ''  btH*jiijH**  of  his  dirtiness,  ought  to  have  no  difficioAs^ 
ia  undentaading  how  in  rude  times  ammBj^*iiiai\is&  i^t«  i^<^\t«^ 
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WbUe    recognizing    tlie   exceptional    c»^s   of    litrtb-nnini 
after  some  animaJ   visible    at  tne   time   of   birth,  lie  wtil 
lesB  doubt  that  aoiinal-nameB  usually  rescult  froin   ntekxianijng', 
00   finding   among   ourBel^es   cases   in  whieb  the  anima^l    nick- 
Dame  becomes   substituted   for   tbe  conreniioual   surname  p 
viously  current.     Two  cases,  one  dating  some  ceiituries  }mc 
and  the  other  In^longing  to  our  own  tirae^  may  be   her©  give: 
Donbtless  there  still  exii^ts,  as  there  existed  Botne  years  sin 
wb©D  I  saw  it^  the  remnant  of  an  o}d  castle  built  on  an  island  ii 
Lucb-an-Eilean    in    Rothiemurehus,    which   was,    aceording 
traditioa^  a  stronghold  of  the  **  Wolf  of  BadeuocL'*     Who 
h%  ?     Mr,  Comno  Innes*  in  his  Sketches  of  Earlif  SmUh  HUti 
(p*  434),  speaks  of  *Hhe  harrying  of  the  country  and  bum 
of  the  cbureh  by  the  Wolf  of  Badenocb :  "  and  in  his  Scotland  tj 
th  MiddU  A^^s  (p,  297),  says: — "The  raagnificetit  cathedral  <if 
Elgin  [was]  ,  ,  ,  ,  eo  roughly  handled  by  the  Wolf  of  Badeaoch 
in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century »  that  the  bishops   eaUed 
their  restoration  a  rebnilding/'     Mr,  Innes  does  not  give  the 
Christian  name  or  surname  of  thiB  robber  chief.     Further  in* 
ijniry,  however,  disclosed  it.     In  Burton's  MUiort^  of  Scaiia 
(vol  iii,  p.  07),   he  is  referred  to  as  **  King  Rob©rt*s   brothe 
Alexander/'^      Evidently,  then,   the    originaJ    proper    name    h; 
become  lesB familiar  than  the  substantiated  nickname;  which  &u 
planted  it  not  only  In  popular  speech,  but  partially  in  literatu  ^^ 
We  have  but  to  suppose  times  still  ruder  than  those  in  which  he' 
lived,  and  timee  in  which  Christianity  had  in  no  degree  onder- 
mined  primitive  superstitions,  to  see  that  just  as  Earl  Siward, 
of  Northumbria,  was  said  to  be  the  grandson  of  an  actual  bear, 
so  the  descendants  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch  would  have  been 
described  in  tradition  as  derived  from  an  actual  wolf,    A  further 
significant  fact  remains.     It  is  stated  in  Jerviae*s  Land  of  ii 
LindMa^B  (p,  360)  that  Countess  Isabella  "was  the  wife  of  thi 
Wolf  of  Badenoch,"     Here,  in  this  very  statement,  the  nickname 
has  replaced  the  pre-established  name  of  the  man,  while  the  name 
of  the  woman  remains  unchanged.     It  needs  but  that  this  stai 
meiit  should  be  accepted  literally,  as  such  statements  are  amoi 
the  uncivilized,  to  understand  how  it  happens  that  here  and  the 
a  family  traces  back  its  oKgin  to  a  woman  identified  by  nam 
who  was  married  to  an  animal ;  as  in  "  the  story  of  the  origin 
the   Dikokamenni   Kirghiz  .  ,  ,  from  a  red  greyhound   and   «' 
certain   queen   with   her   forty   handmaidens,'*   quoted   by    Mr. 
McLennan  from  the  Michells. 

The  other  inataoee  comes  from  the  Forest  of  Dean,  a  r©gi< 
little   visited,   and   retaining   old   usa^ges*      There  the   surnai 
''James"  is  so  common  that  nicknames  are  required  to  disti 
imh  among  those  bearing  tL     A  gentleman  known  to  me,  Mr. 
.^  of  Cbe\tei3iiam^  W^m^  \ai  ^tud  a.  man  thus  iiiaiid> 
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IfscQvered   that  te   was  Qicknained    **  Aoonl/*  that   is  "  mole**' 
loreover  he  was  one  of  a  Dumber  who  had  inhcriteil  the  utck- 
Haine^  and  who  had  their  respective  Christi&n  names^ — John  Hoont, 
Jenry  Hoont^  etc.     Clearly,  ainowg  savages  a  few  generatioua 
^outd  have  establi^shed  the  traditioD  of  descent  from  ao  actual 
memory  of  the  original  bearer  of  the  nickname  having 
I  out     Whtsn  we  find  that  even  where  there  are  established 
^urnamefi  of  the  civilized  kind,  nicknames  derired  from  animals 
usurp  their  places  and  become  inheriled^  it  ^ems  to  me  scitrcely 
questionable  that  in  the  absence  of  established  surnames*  animal- 
names  will  eventoally  become  the  name<i  of  fftntes  and  tribes,  snp* 
'  poeed  Uj  be  descended  from  the  animals  they  are  named  after*— 
iupposedf  that  i&,   by  the  uncivilized  man*  who  is  without  our 
reneral  ideas  of  law%  order^  cause ;  who  has  no  notions  of  pus- 
r^ble   and   imp<}ssible  :    who,   without   capacity   for   criticaitig, 
accepts  blindly  the  statements  made  to  him  by  hig  eenlurs ;  and 
who;   indeedf  were  he  crittcAlf  might  reasonably  conclude  that 
these   metamorphoses  of   animals   iiit<j  men   were  of   the  same 
^n^ture  m  those  animal  metamorphoses  whieh  really  take  place, 
|nd  which  be  has  observed.     Strong  reason  should  be  given  be- 
fore rejecting  tliig  interpretation  in  face  of  the  fact  that  savsges 
"bemsehcs  tlias  explain  their  tribal  names;  as  instance  tiie  Arm- 
riks,  most  of  whom  **  assert  that  each  family   \b   descended — 
lieir  fathers  knew  how,  but  they  tli  em  selves  have  forgotten — 
from  its  eponymouw  animals  bird,  or  plant/'     Once  more,  if  it 
admitted    that   the    conception  of  an    animal -ancestor  thus 
it    can    hardly  be   doubted   that,  going   along   with 
M  idiaa    and    feelings    respecting    ancestors    entertained    by 
primitive  men,  it  will  originate  a  special  regard  for  the  animal 
which   gives   the   tribal   name — ^a  regard  which  here  results  in 
making  the  animal  a  sacred  totem,  and  here  in  producing  wor* 
I  dxip  of  it 

That  our  relatives  the  Scandinavians  exempliied  in  their  ideas 
Jcif  the  alliance  between  men  and  animals,  certain  further  re- 
mits of  animal-naming,  is  made  tolerably  clear  by  the  following 
tpassager- — 

^  Briiteii  were  itiduded  in  the  iocial  romptct,  ind  dealt  with  m  if  I  hey 
had  bei<n  rmtiona!  cnpainn^ft.  U  b  t»«Avc>r  was  kllicd,  by  tb«  laWi  of  Hakati 
thr  Good  ft  fin^  of  three  rnarku  was  |i«uj  !«  tb<?  «i»ijer  of  the  gmuod,  *boih 
for  blood wite  and  batiiiffiyeketi,^  thui»  reoofrniiin^  lUe  mniniarfi  n^iti^  mA  jtn 
mhAhUmnt  of  the  ioil.  The  old  Norvcg^iiyi  stKtutct»  decrcN-d  ihmi  '  tljo  hear 
.and  wolf  ahull  be  ouIIkwr  in  tvcrv  place/  .  .  .  Yn  ctch  Briiia  iriA  entllled 
r  ttt  hU  jiidlclAi  (iHri1fge« ;  for  if  hv  Uftd  robbed  or  Injnrcd  bii  two-l^nd 
coiijvirymeu,  It  w«i  TieiH'ftwry  tct  MuniriMjii  «  tln^ftld  ro^irt*  sihI  pfviuomioe  nlm 
ImbW  U>  |»unbhinein  in  due  fcvrrM,  In  Mid  Bmni  of  Flaboffa  blaom  FCaid*, 
the  pitf^y  offender  is  challenged  to  *  duel,  and  vl^m  hy  finbog  vfth  til  the 

m&K  ^«  o|HiiioD  that  bcftfi  have  m  n^uuiaAhk  luMVuW&f^  A  ^^/^i^  *^  ^^^ 
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prevalent  m  Nor w  117."    (Criehtoa  mM  Wbealont  Sc^y^ntivvt,  Ai 
Modem,  i,  l»2^3  (notej.) 

Animal-tDorMhip. — One   of  the   cause*   aHsigued    la    the   text 
{§  168)  for  the  worship  of  animals,  was  the  belief,  illustrated 
Blindly  waj'Si  that  a  creature  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbi 
dead  body  ia   a   new    fonn    assumed  by  the  double,  or  oth 
wise  a  re- incarnation  of  the  ghost     Here  are  furtber  eK&mpl 
of  this  belief ;  the  first  of  them  supplied  by  the  people  of  Bank^s 
Island. 

^*  A  woninD  kiioiring  that  a  neig:hbour  waa  at  ibe  point  of  dealh,  Lnnl  m 
riuUiog  of  ootDCtfaing  In  tier  hoiiae,  as  if  it  were  a  moth  fiuttc'ting,  just 
the  ^ound  of  cries  aad  waJlingB  showed  ber  thut  tbc  boul  was  flown,     SI 
caught  the  fliutering  tMng  between  her  hatida^  and  ran  with  hy  crying  m 
that  flbe  had  caught  the  aim  [ix.,  that  which  a  *  mati  huUeTes'  to  *be  ■  kiisi 
of  refledion  of  bi»  own  peraoaalitj  ;  the  man  and  his  aim  Lire,  floorisb^  ^\iRer^ 
aud  die  (!)  together/  2BD-1].     Bui  though  ahe  opened  her  hands  mboT«  tbe 
mouth  of  the  oofppe  there  was  do  recovery/*     (Codrington,  J&»fniit  0/  ikt 
Anthropoiogieal  Intiitutc^  i^  38 1.) 

Here  is  auotber  which  the  SamoatiB  fumi^. 

*^  Oei  the  beaoh^  near  where  a  petmon  had  beta  drowned,  and  whose 
wa»  suppo^etl  to  have  become  a  porpoi^,  or  on  tbe  batllofield,  where  anoCbi 
fellt  mli^ht  ha?e  bee  a  seen,  aittiiig  In  eilencet  ^  ^roup  of  five  or  sii.  and  01 
a  few  jards  before  them  with  n  sheet  of  native  doth  spread  o«i  on  the 
in  front  of  him.     Addressing  »ottie  god  of  the  family  he  «aid,  *  Oh,  be 
us;  let  us  obtain  without  difficulty  the  Bptrit  of  th«  rouag  man  !'    The 
thjn^  that  happened  to  light  upon  th«  sheet  wai  supposed  to  be  tbe  spirit 
grasahopper,  butterfly,  ant^  or  whatever  else  it  mighl  be,  it  was  ca 
wrapped  up,  taken  to  the  family,  the  friends  aBSemblcd,  and  the  bundle 
with  al!  due  cereroooy,  aa  If  it  contaibed  tbe  red  spirit  of  the  departed.^ 
iTumer,  3&m<>&  a  Humired  Ymrs  Ago^  pp.  IflO-l,) 

Along  with  this  belief  respecting  ordinary  ghosts,  the  Satuoaoa 
have  an  allied,  and  to  all  appearnnce  resulting,  belief,  respeetiJ 
extraordinary  ghosts. 

**  The  village  god  a,  lite  those  of  the  household,  had  all  some  parlicul 
tneamatiofi ;  otie  wia  supposed  to  appear  as  a  bat,  another  as  a  heron,  ai»*-j 
Other  as  aij  owl.  .  .  .  A  dead  owl  fouod  under  a  tree  in  the  E^etUenieni  w 
Ihc  STgtifll  for  all  the  viUa^e  to  a.*»eomhle  at  the  place,  bum  their  bcviies  wi 
lirehrauila,  and  beat  their  foreheads  with  stoaea  till  the  b!<X»d  flowed,  nfid  ; 
fchej  expressed  thdr  sympathy  and  eondolence  with  the  god  orer  the  calami 
*  bjr  an  offering  of  blood/    He  atiU  lived,  howerer,  and  moved  about  in  all  th' 
other  existing  owls  of  tbe  country/*    (Turtier,  Smmoa  0  Bwndrtd  Y«9r9 
pp.  21  aud  SO.) 

ConcerniDg  these  same  people  I  may  add  that  they  furtitsh  a 
striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  unlimited  credulity  caosea 
that  literal  acceptance  of  traditions,  which  in  many  cases  em  _ 
in  the  belief  in  aniraal-ancestors  and  resulting  worship  of  tbem« 
Turner  teUs  us  that  tbe  Samoans  have  traditiotid  of  battles  be 
tween  trees,  birds,  fish,  and  beasts  ;  and  after  giving  some  exatn 
pleBj  he  gays : — 

**  I  tall  them  that  the  ahatk,  to4  ta\k,  eite.,m\wX  \iSR^  \w3^\\s*?e*  fi^omtba 
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I  mm»  for  chtefi  and  diBtrict^*  aad  the  finny  troopa  uttd**!-  them  W6fe  doubite«s 
living  //im,  but  io  all  these  ^liificia  the  tiAniiMius  ^f«  rigid  itteri^lku^  nud  beherf 
m  the  TC(7  wordsi  of  tbe  tfwiitii>n.  And  »ei  al  thg  pr*?stut  dsiy  thej  hate 
towDH  &nd  districts  bearing  %urnliTe  namt^,  difHint't  frcinj  ibe  re^l  ttftmci^ 
iucb  AS  the  sword  tiabt  the  stiiigiiLg  my,  ibo  ilgg,  th^  wild  bo«r«  the  Tisufsti 
toclr,  ihe  Cngate  bird,  etc"    {Samsei  <i  Am^ni  Ymn  Ag^^  |^  il8-ll.) 


^naJt«-^4Rce«tort   in    North    Ammea, — ^A    recentljr    published 

work,  71u  Snake- Dance  of  tht  Moquii  of  AriMana^  by  John  G, 

Botirkef  gives  some  iDteresting  facUi  illuf^trative  of  the*  belief  in 

I  snake- ancestors.     Giving  his  inferences  from  the  evidence,  the 

writer  says — 

*  Hj  own  euspicion  ih  tbst  one  of  tbe  mtoor  objectn  of  the  tiiAke-daiici* 

[)Mi  been  the  perpetuiitioQ  io  dminftUe   form  ol  the  legend  of  tlie  ofi|£iti 

'  gtioirib  of  the  UoquJ  fjimlly  (p.  17^1  ,  ,  .  In  tbe  relipoos  dni^oc*  of 

I  peoples  aa  the  Zunk,  Moqui^,  And  Qiier^z^  HUg^efitjons  <Tf  ibcir  hifu 
tfl#y  and  previous  eDvironment  wjU  crop  out  in  fcaturee  which  fnim  any 
other  pi/mt  of  view  would  be  without  itnport.  The  fact  that  the  poakc- 
dAnce  redects  in  eonie  manner  Lh«i^  worship  of  niicvstxiTti  bun  alrvadjr  bi^en 
Indjciledf  but  beyond  Icaniing  th&i  the  wiUow  wand^^  t^taoding  around  tbe 
ftlt«rs  ootnmemomtcd  their  de^d,  Dotfatng  wa^  elicit c-d  at  Haftlpi.  ,  ,  .  Should 
h  be  shown  posiiively,  as  1  think  e&n  be  done,  ibitt  ^mke  worfibip  tnd  mmx*- 
tor  or  spirit  warship  ikte  combined  In  tbe  Mine  rite,  «e  may  .  .  ,  with  ft  little 
more  pntient  work  determine  whether  or  not  the  Moqnis  bive  ever  bfUevcd 
in  the  triin8TidgT»iiuu  of  ftoulii^'  (p.  no),  .  .  .  Kanahe  persiAtentlj  ''ipoke  of 
lie  sriftkc*<  sta  bis^  '  f«itherfl,^  *  rerert'iitltl  euprei^ioo  which  of  itaetf  would  go 
far  towftrds  cBtnblishiog  ■  oomntxioti  between  the  mttlesnake-dttiice  and  tmtXB- 
tor  worship  "  (p.  lff&). 

These  eondnsions  were  l»iiaed  upon  statements  elicited  from  one 
of  the  Indians  who  took  part  in  the  snake-dance*  of  whieh  the 

following  are  the  most  significant  ones  : — 

**  Nanabe  continued  ;  '  The  memben  of  the  order  alwayi  carry  thoeie  medi- 
cine* with  ibcro,  and  when  tbey  meet  with  a  rattl^nake  thejr  fiwt  prmy  to 
their  father,  the  fltm,  and  then  fay  t  *  Father,  make  bim  lo  be  taioe  \  make  him 
thiii  nothiitgjthan  bapfit'ti  that  \w  bring  evil  unt^j  me.     V<<rih',  nmkip  him  to 
i  N  laaMu*    Then  tbey  iwldreeM  the  rattleanaJte  and  lay :  *  IVther .  bt;  i^ihhI  *  {Lf,^ 
[Miul  or  tame) '  imto  me,  for  here  1  make  my  pn^n*^    This  beitjg  dune,  tbe 
jnutlettnake  h  capturetl  .  .  ,  and  taken  Home  (p.  180)  ,  .  J"'* 

Nahi-Tehdm  (the  PcacfltiiakeFj  said,  "  Many  yuaiw  i^go  the  iloqult*  u^ed  to 
live  upon  the  other  nidn  of  a  Idgb  mOimtJitT],  beyond  tbe  San  Junn  Kivcr.  , 
I  The  chief  of  thtiflc  who  lived  there  thought  be  woidd  Uki:«  a  trip  di>wn  Ibe 
I  bi|?  river  to  sec  where  it  went  tn,  .  .  ,  The  atream  earrieii  him  to  ih»?  j'ea- 
iborc.  .  ,  .  When  he.  ariivetl  on  the  beach  be  aaw  on  top  of  a  clilT  a  nurnbtr 
of  hotifiea,  in  which  lived  iimny  men  and  women.  .  .  .  That  ni^'ht  he  tfok 
unto  himflvlf  one  of  thr  women  aa  hia  wife.  Shortly  after  hia  return  to  bis 
home  the  woman  guvf  birth  to  Bnakea,  and  this  wai*  thu  origin  of  the  fnakt 
Immily  (gena  or  clan)  which  manifea  tbit  daitee,  Whfn  t^be  gave  birtb  to  tltciie 
■  I  Ibey  bit  a  nuTitWr  of  tbe  children  of  the  Moquiw.  The  MiKiuiii  theti 
i  in  a  body  u>  their  preaent  vilkge*,  and  the?  have  Ihi*  dance  to  concili 
tic  the  tnakee,  m  that  they  won't  htte  ih**h  t^l^iiidren"^  (p.  177). 

In  another  chapter  the  writer  refers  to  a  Uiig$  amount  of  con- 
firmatory evidence  showing  the  prevalence  daevhtre  of  kiiwlaNA. 
Idea& 
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The   Sfiake- Spirit  am&n^  the  AndtnU, — A  yerificatfoa  of 
view  set  forth  in  g§  167-8,  is  furnished  by  the  following  passage 
from  the  ^neid^  Bk.  v,  75, 

JSaeas  "*  wfta  alretd^  on  lita  waj  from  the  cquzlcU  to  llie  tomb  [of  . 
hid  father]  .  .  .  Ocre  In  due  libation^  be  pouru  on  the  gmupd  two  bowU  of 
the  wtnc-gtkd'ii  purt  juic«,  I  wo  of  new  milk,  two  of  flaerlfldal  blood  ;  he  ii&gs 
bright  flowerdf  &nd  xoake^  this  utleraooe : — '  Hail  to  tbee,  ble^aed  sire^  oDoe 
more !  Q&il  to  jou,  ftabes  of  one  reacued  in  T&tn^  ipirit  and  dhade  of  tnj 
father  T  ,  ,  .  He  had  isaid  thiii,  w^b«D  froni  the  depth  of  the  pare  a  smooth 
stuaing  ierpcnt  trailed  alon^  .  .  ,  ooiling  peacefully  tmuid  the  ^mb,  aad 
gliding  between  the  altars,  .  .  ,  ^neaf  stood  wondcrstnick :  the  creature 
.  .  .  tasted  of  the  viands,  and  then,  mnocent  of  harm,  rc-«nter«d  the  tomb  at 
ita  baae,  Learing  the  altera  wh^sre  in  motith  had  be«n.  QuickeoetJ  bj  this,  the 
hero  resumea  the  work  of  homage  to  hia  aire,  not  knowing  whether  to  tUink 
tbji  the  genitifl  of  the  Apot  or  hi^  fathered  menial  vpirit^^ 

Though  here,  along  with  the  conceptions  of  a  higher  stage  tk&n 
that  described  in  §§  167-8,  there  is  not  distinct  identiticatioTi  of 
the  snake  with  the  ancestral  gfhogtrSome  connexion  between  them 
is  assumed.  That  among  the  possibie  relations  t^tween  the 
tomb -haunting  animal  and  the  deceased  person,  metmnorphasia 
will  be  supposed  by  early  peoples,  is  clear.  And  that  he&ee  re- 
sults the  identification  of  owls  and  bats  {and  possibly  Mmratmiyi 
with  soub^  can  do  longer  be  doubted, 

A  Btriking  verification  of  the  foregoing  inference  has  come  to| 
me  quite  recently  (1884)  in  an  essay  entitled  A  Sept/ichral  ReiUf 
from  Tanntum,  by  Mr*  Percy  Gardner  (reprinted  from  the  */iwr-| 
mil  of  ffeilenk  StudkB,  vol  v).  DificuBaing  the  reasons  assigned] 
for  the  not  infrequent  presence  of  seuSptured  snakes  on  sepulchral 
tablets,  representing  ministrations  to  deceased  persons,  Mr,  Gard- 
ner says  I — 

*^  We  know  that  it  was  bj  no  means  unusual  among  the  Greeks  to  have 
tame  snakes,  and  to  allow  them  the  range  of  the  house."  ,  .  ,  The  inference 
of  «oroe  is  *'  that  his  [the  anake'^]  presence  in  these  relief  a  must  HaTe  refer- 
ence to  the  widely-spread  belief  of  ancient  times,  that  snakes  were  either  the 
companions  or  even  the  reprcaentatiTea  of  dead  heroes.  I  need  not  inrely 
hrfng  forward  proofs  of  this  statement,  but  I  may  for  a  moment  pau^e  to 
point  out  how  andent  men^  explained  the  (act.  Plutarch  tells  ua,  that 
when  the  dead  body  of  Oleomenes  was  banging  on  the  cro^  in  K^pt,  a  Iarg9 
S4)rpcnt  was  seen  wound  abont  it,  repi^lling  the  attacks  of  the  birds  of  prey 
who  would  ha?e  fed  on  tt.  This  phenomenon,  he  iajs,  l«rriEed  aome  of  th&  | 
Alexandrians,  as  proving  that  Oleomenes  was  a  hero  of  semi^Iffne  nature,  ^ 
until  it  was  pointed  out,  that  nM>  the  dead  body  of  a  bull  produces  beea  and 
thai  of  a  horse  waaps,  ^o  the  dead  body  of  a  man  produces  in  the  natural 
ooune  of  its  decay,  snakes/^ 

Here  then  we  find  further  support  for  the  conclusion  drawn  ] 
in  §  167,  that  a  house-haunting  animal  is  liable  to  be  ides* 
tified  with  a  returned  ancestor;  at  the  same  time  that  we  got 
an  illustration  of  the  supposed  mode  of  metamorphosts— *a  mode 
Rupposed  in  sundry  cases  of  kindred  superstitions ;  as  in  the  lie- 
lief  that  ^ds  take  the  whape  of  fliea— a  belief  of  the  Aecadians, 
of  the  Philistines,  and  ot  aome  li^X^tiX.  ^^t^k  *ttsx^ticau  Indiana. 
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may  add  that  certain  mcideiits  attcndtDg  the  worskip  of 
Afiklepios,  while  they  starve  in  one  wm  to  irerify  the  above 
inferences,  serre  to  a  how  bow,  under  »oni6  rircumstaaces,  snake* 
worihip  arises  in  a  partially -different  way.  Originally  referred 
ta  by  Homer  aa  a  phyaician  (i.e.,  a  medicine -man).,  among  who€6 
aonrces  of  influence,  skill  as  a  snake-charmer  may  naturally 
ha^e  been  one  (giving  origin  to  the  habitual  repreaeniatioti  of 
him  m  holding  a  staff  round  which  a  serpent  is  coiled ),  AskLepios, 
in  the  later  periods  of  his  worship,  is  himself  represented  as  a 
serpent.  Speaking  of  certain  Roman  coins,  Mr.  ^^  iirwick  Wroth^ 
of  the  British  Museum,  says : — 

*^  On  tbe  revere  qf  thk  ipeciicKn  Oftfa«UU  \h  nepreienW  in  mlliurj  dress, 
with  his  rigfat  hftnd  uprusod  to  mlute  a  eerpent  enlwine^i  aroutid  a  tree,  ttn 
held  tov»fdft  the  Empet^r.  «  ,  ,  Thmt  the  fierp^nt  wba  i^  here  r^eeivin^g  ftdo- 
rfttbn  b  A^klepioi  h  n^ndcr^^d  certain  both  bt  the  pre^^noe  of  TeleapbortM^ 
and  by  A  CDitip&ridOii  of  thi^  picise  with  ftnolher  of  Oarmcftlla^#  r<^r^ani«ii«) 
coins*  .  .  .  AHhough  iht  serpent  U  aa  attribute  of  the  God  of  Ue«llti||(, 
wbicb  is  iltnofit  mTaHfibly  pr«s4mt,  it  Is  aoi  usu&t  to  Gsd  tbe  giid  r«prv!»entfKl 
ai  on  the  coin  nowr  uwiet  di^fua^ion.  Serpents,  how«7er,  wfce  k^pi  In  man  J 
of  bii  templeA,  aud,  indeed ,  wer«  sometimes  amaidertd  49  the  inea^ali^a  of 
tlie  (If  liy  Kitii^lf,  cspei^tally  in  the  iransmlaalon  of  hii  worship  from  one  dijr 
to  anoitic'f.  ThoB,  the  peripl«  of  ^Ikjoo  traced  the  oripn  of  their  Aitklepiott 
oulthj^  to  a  Slkjonian  woman  who  had  bftHlght  lh«  god  fpom  Epidaunia  in  tho 
ft>rm  4)f  a  9er|>eiit.  In  the  form  of  a  seriMnl  also  the  god  wn^  hnmght  (mm 
Epidaurufl  to  [to me.  On  a  famoti^  medftllioQ  of  Antomniis  Piu^  wi;  st^v  ttic* 
serpent — thiit  is,  Asktepios^about  to  plunge  from  the  Teasel  whidi  has  oon- 
vejod  him  into  the  waTe«  of  yather  Tibet,  who  webomea  him  with  oqt- 
.^trelehod  hand|  and  upon  who»e  island  the  first  Bomiui  temple  of  tbe  new 
divifiity  wai  afterwards  ^rc^rfced.  This  m^dAllion  beam  the  inserjptiooi 
.f^Acr1ai>lvi.^^  {Afkt^ot  and  tht  €mnM  of  Ber^tium  [repybliahed  from  7^ 
yamUrtutik  VArtmidf^  3rd   series^  toI   li],  bt  Warwick   Wroth,  Eaq.,   ppi, 

Loiu9-wor§kip, — ^I  have  not  incimkKi  in  the  chapter  od  plaot- 
worship,  the  caae  of  the  lotus;  because  I  did  not  wish  to  endan- 
ger the  general  arguinent  by  a  dfjubtful  support.  The  evidence 
IS,  however*  sufficient  to  raise  the  suspicion  that  lotus- woHihip 
arose  in  t!ie  Bame  way  as  did  aoma-wor&hip. 

Clearly  some  plant,  or  the  product  of  aome  plant,  called  lotus, 
was  eaten  as  a  nervous  stimuiant,  producing  a  atate  of  bliasful 
indifference;  thoug^h  anaouf?  sundry  planta  which  have  |foa<» 
by  the  name,  it  is  not  decided  which  waa  the  one.  Further, 
there  was  in  the  Ea«t  the  belief  in  a  diviuity  reMidinir  in  a 
water-plant  known  m  the  lolua;  and  at  preftent  in  Ththet, 
worship  of  this  divinity  in  the  lotus  is  the  dominant  religion. 
As  is  stated  in  Mr,  Wilson's  Abodt  a/  Sm/w,  pp.  304-6,  the  daily 
Htid  honrly  prayer  is  '*Om  mani  pailme  hann,**  which  literally 
n'udcred  means,  **0  Qodl  the  jewel  in  the  lotus.  Amen. 
Tliii  word  mam,  here  translated  jewel,  and  meaning  more 
generally  a  precioun  things  is  variously  applii*d  to  6afixt^4  *A%siN& 
—to  the  long  stone  tumuli,  to  the  ^^"^^^'^^^^  ^"^^    ^^ 
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reading    through    tbe    figurative    eafpression    to    the    origjiin! 
thought,  it  would  seem  to  be — **  O  God  !  the  precioiiH  or  sacred 
power   ID   the    lotus.-'       Difficulties   in   espial niog   the   ancient] 
Wend  about  lotus- eatings  as  well  as  this  existing  superstition, ' 
anee  from  the  fact  that  the  plant  now  known  a^  the  Jotus  haa  j 
no  toxic  qualities.     There  is,  however,  a  possible  solution.     The 
lotus  has  a  sweet  root ;  and  at  the  present  time  in  Cashmere, 
thia  root  is  hooked  up  from  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  and  used 
m  food*     But  a  sweet  root  contains  fermentable  matters — both 
the  eacchartne  and  the  amylaceous :  even  now,  alcohol  is  made 
from   beet- root.     Po&sibl}%  tben^  in  early  times  the  juice  and 
starch  of  the  lotus-root  were  used,  just  as  the  sap  of  the  palm  is  | 
in  some  places  Q&Qd  stills,  for  making  an  intoxicating  beverage ; 
and  the  beliefs  concerning  the  lotus  may  have  survived  in  timeal 
when  this  beverage  was  repkiced   by  others  more  easily   pro-] 
duced.    The  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  aoma-worship  the  juice 
was  fermented,  while  in  later  days  it  was  not  (other  kinds  of  ] 
intoxicating  liquors   having   come   into   use),   yields   additional 
reason  for  thinking  so.     Be  this  aa  it  may^  however,  we  have  ] 
this  evidence: — some  plant  yielding  a  product  causing  a  pleasur- 
able mental  state,  was  identical  in  name  with  a  plant  regarded  as 
sacred  because  of  an  indwelling  god. 

It  is^  indeed,  aOeged  that  in  Kgypt  the  lotus  was  sacred  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Niie»  and  that  the  Indian  lotus  stood  in  like  re* 
lation  to  the  Ganges,  I  notice  this  interpretation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remarking  that  I  do  not  believe  any  early  usage  arose 
through  sy  mho  ligation.  This  is  one  of  the  many  erroneona 
interpretations  which  reauJt  from  ascribing  developed  ideas  to 
undeveloped  minds.  No  one  who,  instead  of  fancying  how  j 
primitive  usages  could  have  arisen*  observes  how  they  do  ariae^ 
will  believe  that  the  primitive  man  ever  deliheratisl^  adopted  a 
symbol,  or  ever  even  eonceived  of  a  symbol  as  such.  All  sym- 
bolic actions  are  modifications  of  actions  which  originally  had 
practical  ends^ — ^were  not  invented  but  grew*  The  case  of  muti* 
lations  sufficiently  exemplifies  the  process. 

Other- War  Ida, — The  speculation  ventured  in  §  113,  that  con- 
quest of  one  race  by  another  introduces  beliefs  in  different  other 
worlds,  to  which  the  superior  and  inferior  go,  is  supported  by 
this  pase^e  which  I  have  since  met  with : — 

'*  If  ihtre  »rp  fftrotig  ca^te  diBtlnctioDS,  the  soaJs  of  the  noble  uiJ  chief 
fticTi  (Lre  ^aid  to  f^o  to  n  better  country  than  those  9i  tho  rt^t,  .  .  H  U  for 
this  reason  tliat  in  Coehm  Chlun^  oommoo  p€0|>1e  do  not  entertBiti  the  «oul9 
of  thdr  tnQndn  on  tKe  same  d^y  of  the  Alt-f^ula-  least  as  th&t  on  whiah  Ilia 
nobiiitj  hftve  iaviied  itn'irB ;  because  otherwifie  those  souk  when  fclurainif 
^ould  ItJive  iMt  fonner  eervwita    to   «in7  the  ptlM  reodved.** — Buftan, 
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Svperxtitiom  of  the  Ruittang. — ^ Under  foregoing  heads  the 
e?tauij:ilcs  of  e&ch  form  of  superstition  result ing  from  the  ghost- 
theory,  are  taken  from  divers  societies  Here  ii  will  be  ingtrue- 
ttve  to  present  an  entire  series  of  the^e  several  forms  of  such 
superstitions  as  eihibited  in  the  same  goejety.  This  is  done  in 
the  following  extracts  from  Mr,  Ralsto^^s  JS^ngs  of  thi  Mussian 
People. 

Bec»uM  liicj  believe  one  of  the  fona^  of  the  soul  iu  be  the  ihado«  **  dj«r« 
■re  persons  tbere  who  ol>ject  io  baTinj:  tlieir  fUboiiL-ttes  Ukeo^  fe&ting  iliiit  if 
tfaej  do  so  thcj  will  die  before  the  jear  ia  ouu^'     (p.  117.} 

*^A  tnaii^B  lefleeted  image  in  euppo^ed  to  b^  in  Cf^mii] union  with  his  imier 
m]V^    (p.  117.) 

*^  The  Semiina  b«liere  ihftt  the  soul  of  a  witch  ofte&  \emvti  ber  body  while 
■he  is  aik'cp,  amJ  files  abroad  lo  the  tha^  of  ■  butterfly.*^    (pp.  I17'>S,) 

"  After  death  Ihe  soul  at  first  remalos  in  the  Bctghbotirhood  of  Ibo  bodv^. 
and  then  follows  H  to  the  tomb.  The  Bul^ri&ng  hold  that  it  aBfumeii  the 
form  uf  a  bird  or  a  butterfly,  atid  irita  on  xht  mhtuBt  irtit  waJttag  till  the 
funertil  h  over,"     (p,  116.) 

''  A  common  belief  among  the  Eu^^lan  peiuaniFj  ia  that  the  flptrit^  of  the 
dcpart(!d  haunt  their  old  bomea  for  the  space  of  fix  ne^k^.  during  which  tbej 

|«at  and  drink,  imd  watch  the  iiorrowing  of  the  moumerfi."  (p.  1 18.) 
**6r«at  care  is  taken  to  proride  the  dead  muti  i^itb  iprhat  he  require  a  on 
lili  long  jonmey,  e«p<^diiUy  with  a  handkerchief  and  towc),  .  .  .  and  with  a 
fioln  .  .  .  for  the  purpoae  of  hujiag  a  place  in  the  other  world  .  .  ,  The 
custom  of  proTidiDg  monej  for  the  corpse  hftB  alwa7«  been,  um^erttl  tmonf^ 
the  Slavonians/^  ( pp.  3 1  S-e,) 
Mourning  "was  formerlj  attended  hf  laceration  of  the  foee^  of  rht^ 
SQOtifikeTS,  a  custom  atiU  preferred  atnong  sotne  of  the  tnhahttanta  of  Da)> 
mftjOa  «im1  Montenegro."    (p.  3 le. ) 

Among  the  old  SlavoniaiiA  ^*ln  some  cases  at  least,  human  sacrifiee»  were 
offered  on  the  occasion  of  a  burial."    (p.  M4.) 

''  In  addition  to  beinf^  accomfmnlfxl  by  h\»  widow,  the  heathen  Slafonianf 
if  A  man  of  meartn  and  dtstiiiciion,  wa<^  »cilaocii  bj  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  hii 
Bkve&;"     ip,  328.) 

On  Dmltrjf^ft  Saturday  "  the  peawintc  attend  a  cht^reh  uerrice,  and  aftcr- 
watdfl  they  go  out  lo  the  gnt^»  of  their  friends,  and  there  instiluti!  a  feast, 
lundinic  .  .  ,  the  Tirtnos  and  good  qualiiics  of  the  dead^  and  then  drinking  to 
their  eternal  re-tl*'     (p.  2ftO,| 

**  In  olden  days  a  memorial  banquel  was  held  in  hii  [the  departed  oneV] 
honour  on  the  'third,  iiith^  nmtb,  and  foHieth  day  after  his  death,  and  oti 
iti  annlren^rj,  and  he  was  remembered  aHo  in  the  fciijiti  eekbrated  *  >  .  tn 
^^  memory  of  the  Fathers.  ...  To  these  feasid  it  wai^  customarj  to  iufilf<  tike 
^H  di^tul.  «  .  .  Silently  the  liring  .  .  .  threw  portions  of  tlte  food  under  the  table 
^H  lor  their  spirit  j^ucKti.'*     (pp,  320*1 .  J 

^H  '*Anion^lhe  (Qon-8lavonie)  Mord^ioi  in  the  Vtnm  and  Saratfif  Govern- 
^^f  mentis,  a  dead  man^^  relatloni  offer  the  corpse  e^tp,  butter,  and  money »  iav* 
^^  ing!  *  Here  is  somethinif  for  yon:  Marfa  faaj  bnnif(ht  you  this.  Watch  orcr 
her  eom  and  rnttle/"     (p.  laL) 

*'  The  festival  called  Eddmtiim  .  .  ,  b  chiefly  dvTOted  to'  the  tsemory  ot 
the  deatl.  In  oertain  diatricta  the  wotoan  and  prb  iti II  Uke  food  and  drink 
t«i  ih<?  f^meterien,  ami  there  '  howl '  over  the  graves  of  their  dead  friendi  and 
rt'latires.  When  they  have  *  howled'  long  enough,  they  .  ♦  .  nroeecd  to 
■at,  dHnk,  and  be  merry,  deeming  that  the  dead  lean  ^  rejoice '  wkh  thia.*' 
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"Bore  i!i  a  sp&eimeD  of  a  Friehitanie^  intended  to  be  redted  over  •  gnifft 

on  the  twentieth  of  April  ,  .  . 

*  0  f  e,  our  ovrn  fulliere  nod  mothers !  In  vrhai  bft^e  we  uigei^  )rou,  c»ur 
own,  that  ji>u  have  no  welcome  for  a*»  no  joy^  no  pareata!  chami  ?  .  .  ' 

And  here  ...  is  a  ipedmea  oC  an  orpbat^'i  wailing  mbore  her  moUierV 
gr&Te  I— 

^  0  mother  dear  ihftC  bare  me,  0  with  aadness  longed-for  one  !    To  whom 
ha#t  thou  kft  U9»  on  whom  are  we  orphans  to  rest  our  bope^T  .  .  .  Umy* 
care  for  us^  mother,  dear,  give  us  a  woixi  of  kiodnea^  i     ^o»  thou  lia^it  hartl. 
i^n«d  tbj  heart  harder  than  itone^  and  hast  folded  thj  uncaresstng  banda  orer 
thy  bean,"*     (pp»  S43-I.) 

There  is  good  evidence  thai  *'the  Domovoy  or  house-spirit** 
(p.  119)  is  an  ancestor.  "The  Eutheaians  reverence  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Dotnovoy  the  original  constructor  of  the  family 
hearth'*  (p,  \22).  **  In  some  districts  tradition  expressly  refe 
to  the  spirits  of  the  dea*l  the  funetions  which  are  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  Domovoy,  and  they  are  supposed  to  keep  wateb.' 
07er  the  bouse  of  a  descendant  who  honours  them  aud  provider 
them  with  due  offerings."     {p.  121.) 

**  Tbp  Euaaian  peasant  draws  a  clear  line  between  his  own  Domo^oy  arnlj 
his  neifrh bourns.  The  former  is  a  benignant  spirit,  who  will  do  btni  good^ 
ttren  at  the  eipeaie  of  others ;  the  latter  li  a  male? olent  beings  who  will  rerr 
likely  steal  hi  a  haj,  drive  away  hli  poultry,  and  so  forth,  for  liia  neighbours 
beni^fit/*    (pp.  12^130,1 

"  The  doQQeBtic  spirits  of  d liferent  hou^hold^  often  engage  in  oofiteota  with 
one  another."    (p,  ISO.) 

'*  In  Bohemia  fijabermeD  are  afraid  of  a.4aiBting  a  drowning  man,  ihiDkini; 
the  Vodyany  [water-Apri  te]  will  be  oif ended,  and  wtll  drive  away  the  fish  from, 
their  neta*"     (p.  Ifi2.) 

'*  Accord  mg  to  some  traditions  she  [the  witch  Bab  a  Y&g^  even   f^da  an 
the  »oii1m  of  Che  dead.     The  White^BuBifiana^  for  instani^,  ainrm  that  ^  .   . 
the  Baba  Yoga  and  her  subordinate  witched  feed  on  the  sonis  of  the  people.' 
(p,  163.) 

During  a  drought  some  peasants  ^*  dug  up  the  body  of  a  Raakolnik,  or 
Dissenter,  who  had  died  In  the  previous  December,  and"  had  been  buried  lo 
the  village  craveyard.  Some  of  the  party  then  heat  it  about  the  bead,  e%- 
claiuim^,  *  Give  us  rain  [  *  '*     (pp.  4*2B-^^) 

*'  Id  White-Russia  the  Doroovoy  is  called  Tkiiai.a  apake^  .  ,  .  Thia  Qckuae 
Snake  brings  all  sorta  of  ^ood  u>  the  master  who  treats  it  well,  and  give*  tt 
omelettes,  which  should  be  placed  ou  the  roof  of  the  house  or  on  the  thte^h- 
ing^floor."     (pp.  124-11,) 

**  By  the  common  people  of  the  present  day  snakes  are  there  [in  Ru «**»*] 
looked  upoti  with  much  respect  and  even  affection.  *€hjr  peaaanLs*  says 
Afanasicf,  *"  oonsider  It  a  bappj  omen  if  a  snake  takes  up  its  quarters  in  a 
cottnire^  and  they  gladly  set  out  milk  for  il  To  kill  snch  a  auake  would  b«  a 
very  ^|reat  sin/^'     (p.  \*J&,) 

"  Some  traces  of  trt?e- worship  may  bfl  found  in  the  song  which  tha  girU 
iing  as  they  go  into  the  woods  to  fetch  the  birch-tree  .  •  , 
**Rejoiee,  Birch  tree,  refoice  green  oae^l  ,  .  . 
To  you  the  maidens ! 
To  you  they  bring  pies, 
Cakes,  omelettes. 

**  The  eatables  here  mentioned  aeem  to  refer  to  laerlfloea  offered  En  olAea 
days  to  the  birch,  the  tree  of  the  spring.'"    (p.  U$.) 
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''Tbet  [tlieold  1ie«tben  SUroni&iis]  ft^pp«*r  to  hAra  looked  upon  tb«  life 
bejond  the  ^n.J9  fti  a  mere  protoogalloa  of  ih^t  led  on  e»nh — the  lich 
mftit  retained  «t  left«l  some  of  hk  poMeoaioiifl;  tbe  fllave  remained  i  fllare,'* 

Many  imrinictive  passages  migKt  be  added.  The  dead  are 
sAid  to  complain  of  tli€  preesure  of  the  earth  on  them  ;  dt^Bcribe 
thernsetves  as  cold ;  and  at  festir&Is  to  which  they  are  luvited^ 
Hfe  sympatbked  with  as  tired  and  hungry*  ^LVncestral  spirits  are 
enrried  to  tiew  homes;  diseases  are  evil  spirits  often  wiih  bodily 
fihapes  ;  there  are  wizards  who  control  tbe  weather ;  they  ride  in 
dutit* whirl windi^.  But  the  above  sufHce  to  show  bow  completely 
the  ghost' theory  has  developed  into  slu  ancestor* worship,  betray* 
ing,  notwithstanding  the  repressive  in^aences  of  Christianityi 
all  the  essentials  of  a  religion — sacrifices,  prayers,  praises,  fee^ 
ttvals. 


ApothmmB  in  Pnlphema, — The  more  the  ©Fidenc©  furnished  by 
every  race  is  looked  into,  the  more  irresistible  beeofiiew  the  con* 
elusion  that  gods  were  originally  men :  aomeUmes  even  ordinary 
men,f  bat  usually  men  in  some  way  superior,  beloni^ini^  thither  to 
tbe  tribe  or  to  a  conijuering  tribe.  That  which  the  traditions  of 
the  Egyptians  tell  us,  namely,  that  Gg)'pt  was  originally  rtiled  by 
a  dynasty  of  gods;  that  which  we  see  tn  Ureek  beliefs  as  set 
down  by  Herodotus,  who  distinguishes  Minoi*  n^  preceding  the 
generations  of  men,  and  belonging  to  the  dynasty  of  the  gtxls ; 
that  which  is  implied  by  the  Japanese  story  that  Jimmu,  ''  the 
fifth  ruler  in  descent  from  the  sun  goddess,"  was  **  considered  to 
have  been  the  first  mortal  ruler  "  (Adams*  ffUtary  of  Japan,  voh 
i,  p-  7) ;  is  shown  us  by  the  uncivilised.  These  now  entertalii 
ideas  like  those  entertained  by  the  progenitors  of  the  civilized. 
Here  are  a  few  instances  r— 

''  Hftnp  requested  tbe  litTtndlile  wtmor  Tsngiui  to  send  him  o&e  of  Ma 
iM>ns  m  as  a  god."     (GUI,  Mt^  and  Sonpw  front  thf  SouiK  Pat^,  p.  26,) 

**  And  yet^  «trMige!y  euough,  mflodatctl  with  thpsi!  f^ri^nal  grid*  ate  ihf 
deiScd  beroea  of  antiquity^  in  no  wi«e  ittferjor  to  Uieir  fellew^jvtniilnf^^* 
{Ibid.,  p.  2tX) 

**  Tilt?  proper  desuioa  ot  ATaiki  [Iladei^saa  uadenmund  woHd)  mtv-  the 

V  and  louer  dlrhiitioiir  willi  their  depcndaota  ifkem  tauuy,  i(tii1ypl5, 
quarn^l  liko  ittOflab.  They  wear  clothing*  plants  &iOk^  flth,  Imitd,  and 
inhftbli  dwelliiip  of  eiaedy  the  same  mn  **  eiim  on  eartli,  fhi^  fcKMl  of 
himiiirlMlEi  ii  no  heifer  than  that  enU'H  bj  tnmttlund.  .  .  .  Murder,  wdiilUry, 
drfinkentujftp,  lliefl,  and  lying  are  praeiisiMJ  hf  iliciii.  The  art«  of  tlun  worfd 
are  fnc-Kimlloi  or  what  prlniMriir  bekioml  to  nethcf^and,  and  wrre  lAui^t  to 
tnankitid  by  ibe  fpdM.**     iJMd.^  p.  IN  J 

Tbfifc  y  a  cradUion  of  a  cn^imi'it  at  f^ids  to  dftCtrmlcir  ag  to  Riaii*ii  ttumor- 
itllty.  '-  White  the  dmeushi*iti  ^m  pmc<i«idl(ig  a  pourinj;  mtn  crnme  on  and 
broke  up  ibe  nHHntnj?.  The  ^U  ran  t*>  Uie  liouaes  for  nbelter."  (Tttfnor, 
SttmtHt  a  Hmndrtd  Yt^m  A^^  pp.  8-|>.) 

Conceminif  the  natives  of  San  Christovali  Solomon  Islands,  we 
are  tdd  that : — 
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"  The  bodies  of  toimmmi  people  at^  thrown  into  the  ic*,  but  men  of  ctmrn 
qtieoce  lire  btiried.     After  a  time  tlt^^y  t^ke  uptime  likuJl  i>r  !>i>me  ptm  uf  iLi 
sUeletoiif  and  pttt  It  in  a  eTT^^Il  biiUdiog^  m  the  villige^  where  upon  oecaEJi< 
Ibe^  pray  or  eacrt6c€  iu  obtain  help  from  the  epirit.^^    (Codrit]gto&,  Jom^mi^ 

But  perhapa  the  clearest  evidence,  as  well  as  the  mogt  mban 
dant^  is  that  fiiroished  by  the  Ft j tans.  Since  writiug  the  compar- 
isan  made  in  §  201,  between  the  Greek  pantheon  aod  the 
p»ntb<son  of  the  Fijians,  an  nnloiown  friend  h^  been  good 
enough  to  forward  me  a  statement  which  bearB^  ^^  ^^  interesting 
way,  on  the  question.  It  ia  contained  in  a  partiameutary  paper, 
Corretpondence  rs^Mctiuff  the  C^^tton  of  Fiji,  presented  February 
6i  1875,  p.  57.  This  document  concerns  the  native  ownership  of 
land ;  and  the  passap^e  1  refer  to  appeara  to  t*e  appended  for  the 
purpose  of  sbowin^^  how  the  native  idea  of  ownership  is  afEecied 
by  the  associated  ereed  : — 

'^  NoTK.^ — Their  fathers  or  their  Godit. — It  niif  not  be  out  of  place  In  c«ti- 
nectiott  frith  Ihc  above  raemoraiidum  to  adTiiiice  one  or  two  ftcla  wilh  the 
objeU  of  showing  tlmt  the  head  of  the  tribe,  i,  t.^  ite  highest  lirlng  m&le 
Asceud&nt^  was  regiirded  n^  \U  father.  De  held  abB^olute  autborit)-  over  tlie 
persons,  property^  and  lives  of  hh  people,  and  both  before  and  after  d««tb 
had  tho  flOEne  reTerenee  ahowii  ta  liim  {ui;  to  a  God. 

'*  The  Pijjfin  lati^ua^e  twaUes  no  dt^tlnetion,  in  terai^  between  the  n^arhs 
of  respect  and  reTcrence  rendered  to  a  Chief  and  thoRC  rendered  to  a  God. 
I  will  select  a  few  words,  with  therr  meanings,  from  Hazelwood's  FtjlHn 
Dfciionarj.  '  K  Tama — a  father.  2.  Tauia-ka— to  rever^ce,  to  clafi 
haodB,  or  to  make  flome  eiprewloo  of  a  God  or  Chief.  S.  Oabor& — to 
offer  or  present  property  to  a  God  or  to  a  Chief.  4.  Ai  bctu— the  ftret  dug 
yojuB,  the  first  fruits^  which  are  generally  offered  to  the  Goda  and  giFen 
to  a  Chief  of  a  place.  5.  Tavivu,  and  VeitauTU — Literally,  to  have  the  ammm 
niot,  or  ^prvtng  from  the  iinje  source ;  need  of  people  who  worship  the  same 
God.*  ... 

'^  The  swe-aring  of  Fljian»  h  like  that  of  the  High  Asiatic  peoplea,  Tw<y 
men  quarrelling  never  ftwcar  (it  each  other  perponally^  wor  evea  utter  their 
reftpeetive  namca ;  they  will  curse  iheir  fathers,  their  grandfather!^  and  itielr 
mo»t  remote  aneestry.'  The  reason  being  that  to  curse  a  FfjiAns  father  ts  to 
carse  his  God.  .  .  .  The  Huccessive  stai;cB  of  authority  aroon^  the  Fijian 
peojjle  is  irst,  that  of  the  individual  family  i  secondly^  the  a^sociition  of  munj 
fauiilieti,  which  eonstitiitea  tbe  Qalh  nnd  thirdly,  the  union  of  these  Qalli^ 
under  their  recognized  hereditary  Chief,  which  con^Utuiep  the  llaiamtu,  It 
js  the  Family,  Geoa,  and  THbe  of  early  history  found  eitant,  and  as  a  aysUtti 
still  closely  observed  in  Polynesia  at  the  present  day,*' 

This  acconnt  agrees  completely  with  the  indit-ationi  given  by 
earlier  voyagers  and  missionaries ;  as  witness  tlie  following  ex* 
tracts : — 

**  It  ii  impoftsiblc  to  asoerUin  with  any  degree  of  probahilitj  how  mam 
goda  the  Fuejeeans  have,  ai  onj  man  who  can  die^tinguisb  htnt^t^f  In  inttrdcr* 
ju^  his  fellow-men  mat  certainly  »cure  to  himself  deification  after  bis  death/' 
(Enikine'B  W^Um  Paeifie,  p.  346.) 

The  lower  order  of  J-1Jlan  goda  *'*  generally  described  aa  men  of  superior 
mould  and  carriage,'^  "  bear  a  close  analogy  to  tbe  laret^  temurm,  and  ^nti  of 
the  Honiana."     "  Admiftsion  mio  thm  number  is  easy,  and  luy  one  may  secure 
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his  own  apofbf^osis  who  caa  iniure  the  semce  of  floni«  one  um  hb  reprei«ai&< 
tJTe  And  priest  tft«r  bU  de&ma^**    ( Williams,  F^,  ^^  pp,  S19^11>.) 

ITatun-  Godi, — Here  are  a  ftw  further  facts  aupporting  the 
couctuEion   that  after  the  rise  o£  the  ghost-theory,  the  vanotia 
kinds   of  ohjecte  which  iiregiilarlj  appear,  disappear,    atid    re* 
appear,  in  the  heavens^  are  frequently  regarded  as  ghosts.     Sajs  < 
Gill,  coDcerning  the  fates  of  the  Mangaians  after  death  : — 

**  Not  BO  warriors  alaiQ  on  the  Geld  of  battle.  The  flpiriu  of  thete  lucky 
fellows  fot  a  wbile  wander  about  amoogwt  the  hkIc^  and  iroen  in  the  nt^igh- 
bourhood  of  which  their  bodies  were  thrown.  ...  At  len^b  the  first  slain 
on  each  batile-field  would  collect  hi»  brother  ^ho£tt«,'^  and  lead  theui  to  the 
iummit  of  a  niountiiiii,  whence  "they  leap  into  the  blue  e^panie,  thufl  becom- 
ing tbe  peculiar  cloudi  of  the  winter/"  [Compare  with  NoKh  Amencan 
ladiaod  amotig  whom  the  oame  ^*  Ciotid  ^'  ia  frequent  m  OatUn'i  list]  (Gill| 
Mi/tht  and  Son^/rom  ihe  Sauih  ptrnfie,  pp,  1^2^.) 

'^It  was  supposed  that  in  these  lower  repoos  there  were  bearens,  earth  and 
tea,  fruits  and  flowers^  planting,  fii^hmg  and  coolriDg,  mBrrring  and  giving  in 
matria^— all  rery  much  as  fin  the  world  from  which  thej  bad  gone.  Their 
iww  bcidieia,  bawcver,  were  aiiigularlj  mlatile,  could  aaoend  at  i^bt,  btioome 
Luminous  iparki  [siari]  or  T^Miuri  reTiaii  their  former  homes  and  retire  a^^ain 
at  taHy  dawn  to  thi«  bush  or  to  the  Polotu  hades.  These  ri«i£s  were  dreaded, 
as  tbej  were  supposed  to  be  erranda  of  destruel^on  bo  the  tiding.  eapeCiuU/  to 
may  with  whom  the  departed  had  reoioa  to  be  angry.  By  nteans  of  preae&ti 
and  prnttential  confession  all  injurers  were  anxious  to  part  on  gocd  tCfiBS 
with  the  djiug  whom  the;  had  ill-used/^  (Turner,  Sam/aa  a  iitmdttd  T«&r» 
Ag^  p.  269,) 

*  .  .  *  "  Others  saw  their  rillage-god  in  the  rainbow,  otKett  Miw  Mm  In  tb» 
«hcH>iin>^-iit&r ;  and  io  time  of  war  the  position  of  a  rminbow  iu¥l  the  direction 
of  a  ahooting-stor  were  always  ominous,^'     {Ibtd.^  p.  21.) 

Mountain  J>§iiiei. — In  §  U4,  I  au^estad  two  w&ya  In  which 
ant! estor- worship  originates  heliefs  m  gods  who  reside  oti  tlie 
higheet  peaks  and  have  access  to  the  hcaveus*  Burial  of  the 
dead  on  mountain  crags,  I  indicated  as  one  origin ;  and  the  occu- 
pation of  mountain  strongholds  hy  conquering  rftces,  as  probably 
anatber  origin.  I  hare  since  met  with  verifications  of  both  siig* 
gesti  uns. 

The  first  of  them  is  contained  in  the  Trar^eh  in  ihe  Philimnms, 
by  F,  Jagor.  Giving  proof  that  before  tht?  Spanish  scltUment 
the  people  had  the  ordinary  ideas  and  eustoras  of  ancestor-wor* 
shippers,  he  describes  the  sacred  burial  cnves;  and  shows  the 
survival  of  the  religious  awe  with  which  these  caves  wen?  origi- 
nally regarded,  Ue  visited  some  of  these  tT«ves  at  Nips*N'ipa; 
and  says  (p,  259)  that  **  the  numerous  coffins,  implements,  arms, 
and  trinkets,  protected  by  superstitious  terrons,  continued  to  be 
undisturbed  for  cenltirieft.  No  boat  ventured  to  cross  over  with- 
out the  observance  of  a  religious  ceremony^  derived  from  heathen 
times,  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  the  caverns,  who  were  believed 
to  puniah  the  omii*sion  of  it  with  storm  and  shipwreck*"  Mot«^ 
over  he  tells  us  that  thi?  boatmen  who  ^e^l  VvtXk  lih^^  ^'a&v«  tA 
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Ba«€v  to  the  cave  to  g;et  r emails,  regarded  ft  thundefstorm  whici 
brf^ke  on  their  way  back,  b^  *^a  punisbment  for  their  outrage 
After  ihns  exhibiting  the  popular  beliefs  as  thej  still  exist,  Dot- 
withstAmiing  Catholic  teaching,  be  proves,  from   early  writers, 
what  the&e  beliefs  originally  were.     It  appears  that  men   when 
d  ying^  often  chose  their  burial -places ;  and  be  quotes  one  ^utlior^ 
ity  io  the  effect  that  ^^  those  who  were  of  note  ^'  sometimes  had 
tbeir  cotiins  deposited  **  on  an  elevated  place  or  rock  on  the 
of  a  river,  where  they  might  be  venerated   by  the  pious/*     ( 
262*)     He  says  tliat  Tbevenot  describes  them  as  worshippi  _ 
**  those  of  their  ancestors  who  hud  most  distinguLBhed  themselres 
by   coura^re   and   geniii^i,  whom  tbey   regarded   a&  deities. 
Even  the  aged  died  under  tbip  conceit,  choosing  particular  placeB^ 
such  as  one  on  the  island  of  Leyt^,  which  allowed  of  ihetr  being 
interred  at  the  edge  of  the  aea,  in  order  that  the  mariners  who 
crossed  over  might  acknowledge  tbem  as  deities,  and  pay  themi 
respect'-     (p,  263,)     And  he  also  quotes  Gemellj   Careri,   who 
says  that  *^  the  oldest  of  them  chose  some  remarkable  spot  in 
the  mountaiuBf  and  particularly  on  headlands  projecting  into  the 
sea,  in  order  to  be  worshipped  by  the  sailors.*'     (p.  263.)     Thi 
combination  of  facts  is,  1   think,  amply  significant.     We  bav 
distinguished  persons  becoming  gods  after  death ;  we  see  them 
providing  for  this  afKJtheosia,  and  in  a  sense  demanding  wor 
whip;  we  find  them  choosing  high  and  conspicuous  burial-places 
to  facilitate  the  worship ;  we  see  that  approach  to  burial -places 
is  regarded  as  sacrilege ;  and  we  see  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead 
have  become  deified  to  the  extent  that  they  are  supposed  to  vent 
their  anger  in  thtiDderetorms,     Here  are  all  the  elements  from 
which  might  result  a  Philippitie  Binai. 

TTie  instance  to  which  1  refer  as  showing  that  invaders,  or 
dominant  men,  seizing  a  high  stronghold  (see  §  IH),  may  give 
origin  to  a  celestial  hierarchy,  whose  residence  is  a  mountain-top, 
I  take  from  Bancroft's  version  of  the  Quiche  legend.  It  be^ns 
with  a  time  when  as  yet  there  was  no  Sun  (possibly  a  fragment 
of  some  still  more  ancient  story  brought  southwards  by  dwellers 
in  the  Arctic  regions) ;  and  in  the  first  place  narrates  a  migration 
in  search  of  the  Snn. 

"So  the  four  men  and  their  people  set  oai  for  Tulan-Zaivt,  cidienHfle 
called  the  SeveoKSftTce  or  FeTco-riiTines,  and  there  tbey  received  godt,  cmiA 
TiiDTi  as  he&d  of  ft  f&mity,  a  god ;  tbougk  mA^niiicfa  as  the  founb  miui,  Iql- 
Balam^  had  no  ebjldren^  and  founded  no  familT,  hifi  god  ifi  not  tmiially  taken 
into  the  account.  .  .  ,  Mitnj  other  triala  al&o  they  underwent  in  Talin, 
famiacB  and  tiuch  thinio^,  and  &  i^neral  dampness  and  cold, — for  the  eanh 
waa  fnoist^  there  bein^  m  jet  no  sun*  .  .  .  Tbej  determined  to  left?©  Tuliuv ; 
and  the  ^ater  part  of  theiT),  under  the  gii&rdianEhlp  and  direction  of  Tobll^ 
aet  out  to  nee  wh<^re  thej  ohould  lake  tip  their  abode.  Tfaoj  onnUuned  on 
eiieir  waj  amid  the  oioet  extreEne  hardabips  for  want  of  food  .  .  ,  4t  laat 
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th^f  enm^  to  «  mount aIh  timt  ibcj  HJknoed  HacAviU^  &fler  oui  of  their  ^odn, 

und  berL'  thej  n^tfl^d^^tor  htTV  d)«y  were  bjr  some  me«l«  ^r«a  lo  ijitdpt- 
RtJiiid  th&t  thej  pbouid  <^e^'  the  i)ua.  ,  ^  ,  Aud  tbe  Mun,  And  tii<!  mooti,  atiil 
iha  vtAn  wc^«  now  all  ei^tabliBihed.  Yd  va»  doi  thr  fuh  tben  m  th^i^  begin 
uing  ihe  Hiine  ns  now  j  bi^f  htat  wanted  fonct,  atii)  ho  *(ih  but  ft:*  «  retit?t:(i©ti 
in  ft  mirror.  [Thio  b  explained  if  we  suppfiie  naigrfttioii  from  the  f&r  north.] 
,  ,  «  Another  wonder  wben  the  enn  rac« !  Tbe  three  tribal  ^d^,  Tohil\ 
Avilli*  and  B»csvit£,  were  turned  Inio  «tonL\  &.<  were  dso  the  godft  c«n^ 
iiaoted  with  the  Hon,  the  tiger,  the  riper,  and  oihvr  fierce  and  dftogerom^ 
unicQAl!^.  ,  ,  .  And  the  pedple  mnltipliod  on  thi»  Mount  Bftcftvlt?:,  imd  here 
thej  btiili  their  city.  ...  And  they  vort'ihippi'd  tlie  ^^ei  that  hA^l  beci^tne 
Aimie^  Tohilf  Avilix,  lEtd  IIacA?it£.  .  .  ,  Tht?j  lie^n  to  wet  their  «3tttr^  with 
the  heart's  blood  of  humart  Ticiims,  Frwm  their  moytitain  hold  thtj 
watched  for  lonelj  trA^ellera  belonji;ing  to  the  aurroundin^  tribes,  *eiaed» 
overpowered,  and  slew  thera  for  i*  s*crifice,  *  .  ,  The  hearts  of  the  vitlnpr^ 
were  lliufi  fftUgued  within  them,  pursuiiig  unknown  enemieii.  At  Unt,  how. 
evcff  it  became  plain  that  the  gpds  TohiJ,  Av^ilix,  and  Eftcnvitz,  iind  their 
worshipif  were  in  fome  way  or  other  the  eaui^e  of  thi.«  bereavement :  «o  tiie 
people  of  the  rM luges  eonapired  aguinst  then>.  Huij  Attadt^,  both  openly 
and  by  rwMMi,  did  tbej  tnake  on  the  i^o,  tnd  on  the  four  men,  and  on  the 
(ihlldfen  ftud  fieople  eooneeted  with  them ;  but  tiot  onee  did  thej  suct.'eed,  bio 
greftt  w&B  the  wiedom^  nnd  power,  attd  courage  of  the  four  men  and  of  their 
deitieiv  .  .  .  Al  laett  th«  war  wag  tininhed.  .  ,  And  the  tribes  humiliated 
tbeinielrefl  before  the  face  of  Balim^Quitset  of  Ealam-Ag^b,  and  of  Mfthii^ 
t?utali.  «  .  .  Kow  it  came  to  pa?^  that  the  time  of  the  death  of  fititan^QiiUs^, 
BaiiiTt-Agab,  Mahucutahf  and  Iqi-Balam  dre>v  near.  ,  .  .  And  they  i^aid :  we 
reium  to  our  people,  .  ,  .  So  the  old  men  look  leave  of  thdr  •on«  and  their 
wirei.  ,  .  .  Then  mei^titly  the  four  oid  men  were  not :  but  in  their  plaee 
waa  a  great  bundle.  ,  .  .  So  it  was  c^led  the  Majeatj  £nve1o[»ed  .  and 
they  burned  toeeoie  before  iV^  [t^uch  a.  bundle  waa  anld  **  Ui  contain  the  re- 
mains of  Camailfif  the  chief  god  of  Tltseala,'']  AWftr#  Hace$,  He.,  rol  itl» 
pp.  4S^B4. 

Afeii  in  (A*  5%.— Alt^&dy  the  Esquimatix  LaTe  fumfahe4  in 
the  text  an  Illustration  of  the  priinitive  belief  that  ?»Ure»  etc,, 
were  originally  men  and  animals  who  lived  on  the  Earth  (§  190). 
Ill  the  work  of  lir.  Rink,  1  find  a  detailed  account  of  Eaquirttaux 
ideas  concerning  the  physical  cotuicxion  between  the  upper  and 
lower  worlds,  and  the  routes  joining  them : — 

**  The  earth,  irilh  the  aoa  Bupport<*ii  by  it,  rei*t^  ufKin  pillar*,  and  (.Hi¥t?r* 
la  under  wodd,  aooriwible  by  vaiious  entraniirH  from  (lie  pie4,  hn  ucU  an  inv\n 
mountain  cleftg.  Above  the  earth  an  upper  world  »■*  found,  betood  which 
thi-  bliit?  aky,  beitij;  of  n  noUd  ixinRLMtenee,  raultft  itself  like  an  oiiu>r  shell, 
iiful,  as  aome  flay»  reirolve*  around  nyvnt*  hl|di  mountain^top  in  the  fiir  north. 
The  upper  nartd  €xhibiti  a  real  land  with  niountainM,  valleys,  and  lakes. 
After  death,  hurtful  acmli  either  pr^  to  the  opf»er  or  Ui  the  «ndi*r  »orhJ,  The 
latter  ii  deeidedly  u»  be  preferred,  a*  bcinR  warm  and  rich  in  fwMl.  Therv 
are  the  dwellinga  of  tlie  Imppy  ilead  called  tinimwt — rise,,  tliose  who  li^  in 
abundance.  On  the  eomr^ry,  ihn-e  wlio  pi  U*  the  ujipi-r  wur' '  '"  itTcr 
from  oold  and   famine;    and  tbrPe  lire  miUsl  armtrfuf,  or  ^  oii 

loeoiint  of  their  playinc  at  ball  with  n  WBlnri^-hetid,  whieh  ^i^  .--  .^  the 
■ttrdra  bfircalh,  or  northern  lights.  Further,  the  ujiper  world  mu&t  b''  win^ 
dd^red  a  continuation  of  the  eartli  in  the  direction  of  height,  although  tho«e 
htdiTiduala,  or  at  lea?t  thole  touhi  temt»ormllly  delivered  f  h»m  the  l*ody,  tliat 
arc  laid  to  have  Tinted  it,  for  libeniott  piut  patted  U^tt^u^  v^ie  ilvi,  THs^m^^v^^ 
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worlds  it  would  soem,  mif  be  considered  identioJ  wilh  th@  mountalti  roiii 
the  top  of  which  the  vaulted  akj  li  for  ever  clrolfng — *he  f^ffoper  road  leadlngj 
to  it  ifoiu  tUe  foot  of  the  mounCAiEi  upvnfdi  balng  itaelf  either-  too  fitr  utT 
too  ^tecp.     One  of  the  t&les  also  meDtlotifl  a  mitn  goln^  m  his  kay&k  [txiftt] 
the  border  of  the  oceaiij  where  the  ekj  domeft  down  to  meet  it"     (pp„  37-«») 

**  The  upper  world  is  oko  Inb&bited  bj  aerenl  rulers  besides  me  soub 
Ibe  deceased,  Atnon^  tho^o  nre  the  otruera  or  hibabitanis  of  n^leitml  biniieS|^ 
who,  baTiijg  been  once  men,  were  lemorcd  In  tbeir  lifetime  froro  the  i^Arth, 
but  &re  still  attached  to  it  in  different  waya,  and  pay  Oi3iC3i4iutia!  vUit j  to  it^ 
The  J  have  ali^o  be^u  repre^nted  a^  the  eel^sttal  bodiea  thetcseKen^  iiiid  vn 
tbeir  inut  onlv,  the  talei  ni^Q Honing  them  In  UAh  wavj*.  The  owaer  of 
moon  originatlj  was  a  man,  call e J  Ariitigiitit,  tmd  the  innit  of  the  flua  was  hi 
ftiflter.  ,  ,  .  The  rrMavsersi^sok — viz.,  the  entrail'Seiier — !■*  a  woman  rcsidini 
«□  the  way  to  the  moon,  who  takes  out  tbe  entralk  of  crery  person  whom  abi 
can  tempt  to  laughter  The  nist^ttU^  or  the  three  st&rs  in  Orloa^i  belt,  w^m 
men  who  were  lost  la  going  out  to  bunt  on  the  Ice.^'    (pp.  48-9.) 

There  cotild  scarcely  be  better  proof  that  the  persoBflLLEatlo 
of  heavenly  bodieit  baa  resulted  from  the  supposed  transUtioi 
of   terrestriat    bein^^ — mea  and  animals — to  the  sky.     H^re  we 
bave  the  upper  world  regarded  as  pbysieally  continuous  with  the 
lower  world  as  well  as  like  it  in  cUamcter ;  and  the  migration  to 
it  after  death  parallels  tbose  migrationa  to  diKtant  parts  of  the 
Earth's  stirface  after  death,  which  primitive   races  in   general 
show  us.     While  we  have   tio  evidence  of  Nature-worsbip,  we 
have  clear  evidence  of  identification  of  celestial  bodies  with  tra- 
ditional persons*     That  is  to  sa}%  personalizatton  of  the  heareal^ 
bodies,  precedes  worship  of  them,  instead  of  tucoeedin^  itt  as  my 
thologists  allege.     Joining  these  facts  with  those  given  in  tbi 
text»  the  origin  of  nfiraes   for  constellations  and  the  genesis  ol 
astrology,  are  made,  I  thiuk,  dufficiently  clear, 

Star-Qodn. — While  the  proofs  of  th«?fie  page-s  are  under  cor 
rection  [this  refers  to  the  tirst  edition],  I  am  enabled  to  add  aa 
important  piece  of  evidence,  harmonizing  with  the  above^  and 
supporting  sundry  of  the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  t^it.  It  is 
furnished  by  a  Babylonian  inscription  (Rawlinson's  Cuneiform 
Inscripthmj  tk.,  iii,  53,  No.  2,  lines  36,  etc^  which,  as  trans- 
lated by  Prof,  Schrader,  runs  thus: — 

**  The  %XBX  Venua  at  Runriie  is  lab  tar  amonfr  the  godi, 
The  star  Tenus  at  ^uniet  Is  fi4Uilti.i  among  the  goda,'* 

We  have  thus  another  ease  of  multiple  pcrsouality  in  a  heav 
enly  body,  analogous  to  the  eases  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  before 
pointed  out  (§  191),  but  difiering  in  definiteness.  For  wfaereaci, 
before,  the  belief  in  two  or  more  personalities  was  inferred,  we 
here  liave  tt  directly  stated.  This  belief,  inexplicable  on  anj 
current  theory,  we  see  to  be  perfectly  eiplieable  as  a  result  of 
birth -naming. 
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Important  passages  from  tke  work  of  Fr.  Spiegelf 
%ische  Aiterikumskunde,  toL  ii  (1873).  pp,  91,  et«*  While 
^  tills  work  brings  clearly  Into  view  the  many  and  rarioua  indica- 
tione  of  ancestor-wonship  in  the  Zend-A^^nUt^  it  coutams  highly 
aignifieatit  eridence  concerning  the  ideaa  of  ghosts  (/mmMn) 
and  of  ghost- meehanbni  thronghotit  ereatioQi  whieh  were  held 
by  the  Persian  branch  of  the  Arya&s. 

Nature  of  the  Fravishi, — (p.  93.)  **  The  fravmki  Is  in  the  first 
place  a  part  ...  of  the  humati  soaL  In  thiB  seme  the  word  is 
used  in  the  Awata,  .  .  .  Later  works  of  the  Parsees  give  ns 
more  exact  information  about  the  actiYity  of  the  fravaahi.  The 
/rohur  or  /ravaikiso  it  is  stated  in  one  of  those  works,  the 
Sadder  Btindthe$h — has  the  task  of  making  useful  what  a  man 
eats,  and  removing  the  heavier  parts.  Accordingly,  the  Jraimihi 
is  the  part  intennediatiug  between  body  and  soul ;  but  it  is  con* 
oeived  as  a  person,  independent  in  j^eneral,  and  particniarly  from 
the  body*  The  Sadder  Bundehe^h  recognizes  other  psychic 
powers  besides :  the  vital  power  (j^^),  the  conscience  (ailAo), 
the  soul  {revdfij^  the  consciousness  (Hi),  [This  recalls  the 
theory  of  the  Egyptians,  by  whom  also  each  man  was  supposed 

unite  within  himself  four  or  five  different  entities.  These 
singly- strange  beliefs  are  not  difficult  Ut  account  for.  As 
'shown  in  g§  56,  67,  94,  95,  shadow,  reflexion,  breath,  and  heart 
are  all  regarded  as  partially -independent  components  of  tht, 
individual,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  separable  during  life,  and  m 
^ing  to  different  places  after  death.]  Of  these  the  vital  power 
is  80  intimately  connected  with  the  body  that  the  latter  penshei 
as  soon  as  the  former  has  vanished.  In  a  l>ody  thus  doomed  to 
perish  the  other  |raychic  powers  cannot  stay  either :  they  leave 
it;  the  conscience,  because  it  has  not  done  anything  wrong* 
makes  straightway  for  heaven,  white  soul,  consciousness^  and 
fravaMki  remaining  together,  have  to  answer  for  the  de^ds  of  the 
man,  and  ar©  rewarded  or  punished*" 

Fravaahis  of  Gods  and  Men*— (p.  94,)  "  Ev#ry  Uving  being 
haa  m  /rmoihi,  not  i>niy  in  the  terrestrial  but  in  the  spiritud 
world.  Not  even  Ahnra-Maida  [the  chief  god]  is  excepted  :  his 
frtifHiihiiB  frequently  alluded  to  {Vd.  19,  46,  Yt.  13,  80)  as  well 
a^  the  fravaiM*  of  the  Amesha-^^pcntos  and  the  other  Vaatataa 
(V^.  23,  3,  Yt.  13.  82).  Most  frequently  the  fratfmku  of  the 
Paoiry4-lkaeshaa  are  invoked,  i.  c,  those  of  the  pious  men  who 
lived  before  the  appearance  of  the  law.  To  them,  ^renerally,  the 
fmmshu  of  the  nearest  relations,  and  thc/mr'aj*Af  of  the  person 
himself,  are  added*  ...  It  may  appear  Kurprining  that  the  /ra* 
f^o^^Mof  the  *hom  and  unborn'  are  invoked  (Y9,  30,  20),  Th« 
cine  may  be  fuund  in  Yt  1^,  17,  whcrc^  it  is  stated  that  the 
ftftvftihis  of  the  pious  who  lived  before  the  law,  and  of  the  bftV'^s^a^ 
who  will  appear  in  future,  are  more  i^ow^tl^V  \^%u  ^*ea^&<4  <A  <3?^iR« 
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people^  fiving  or  dead.  IT  ere  worship  of  maDes  and  of  heroes  is 
mixed  up.  Among  thesQ /ravashU  the  ancestors  of  the  particular 
famiJy^  and  of  the  particular  clan  or  triW,  were  worshipped.** 

powers  of  the  Fravashis.— (p.  95.)  *^  The  fratfaahu  were  not 
deficient  in  power.  Their  chief  task  was  the  protection  of  living 
bdngSi  It  IS  by  their  splendour  and  majesty  that  Abum- Mazda 
is  enabled  to  pruteet  the  Ardvigtra  An^hita  (Yt.  1'3,  4)  [a  certain 
sprin|5  and  a  goddess]*  and  the  earth  on  which  the  water  rnns 
atid  the  trees  grow*  The /ravaihi*  protect,  m  well,  the  children 
in  the  womb,  *  .  .  They  are  very  important  for  the  right  distri- 
bntion  of  terrestrisl  benefits.  It  is  by  their  sssistance  tbat 
cattle  and  draught  beasts  chu  walk  on  the  earth ;  and  hut  fur 
their  help  sun,  moon,  and  star,  as  well  as  the  water,  would  not 
find  their  way,  nor  wuuld  the  trees  grow  (Yt  13,  53,  etc,),*' 
(p.  95-6,)  **  Accordingly,  the  peasant  will  do  well  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  these  important  deities.  The  same  holds  true  for 
the  warrior;  for  ih&  fravuMhis  are  belpers  in  battks,  *  ♦  ,  Mithra^ 
Rashun,  and  the  victorious  wind  are  in  their  company*  «  .  ,  It 
is  of  great  importance  that  the  frava^^his  remain  in  close  connec- 
tion with  their  families*  They  demand  water  for  their  clans, 
each  one  for  his  kin,  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  Lake  Vouru* 
kasba ;  *  .  .  each  of  them  fights  on  the  spot  where  he  has  got 
to  defend  a  homestead,  and  kings  and  generals  who  want  their 
belf)  against  tormenting  enemiea,  must  specially  call  on  them  ; 
they  then  come  and  render  assistance^  provided  they  have  been 
satisfied  and  not  offended  (Yt  1^,  69-72).  Th^  framshis  give 
assistance  not  only  aa  warriors  ;  they  may  be  invoked  against  any 
thing  alarming,  .  .  .  against  bad  men  and  bad  spirits."  .  .  . 

Fravashis  and  Stars.— (p.  94.)  We  read  in  the  M!n5-khired  : 
*'  *  All  the  innumerable  stars  which  are  visible  are  called  the  fra- 
vomMs  of  the  terrestrial  ones  [men  ?  ] ;  because  for  the  whole 
creation  created  by  the  creator  Onnuisd,  for  the  bom  and  the 
unborn,  a /rrtt«i#Ai  of  the  eame  essence  is  manifest'  Hence  it 
appears  that  th^ /ram shU,  or  the  stars^  form  the  host  that  .  ,  . 
fights  against  the  demons.'*  .  .  . 

Worship  of  the  Fravashis. — (p.  97.)  "■  As  in  the  case  of  other 
genii  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  much  depends  on  the  satisfac- 
tory propitiation  of  the  frapashts  ;  lot  their  power,  and  conse- 
quent activity,  depends  on  the  sacrifices.  Probably  they  were 
worshipped  upon  the  1 9th  day  of  each  month  ;  their  chief  feasts^ 
however^  were  on  the  -  ,  *  loterealatory  days  added  to  the  year 
at  its  termination.  About  that  time  %he  fravaMhu  descend  to  the 
earth,  and  stay  there  for  ten  ni^ifhts,  expecting  to  be  met  with  ap- 
propriate sacrifices  of  meat  aod  clothes.  (Yt  13,  49.)  [Compare 
with  the  German  and  Sclavonian  superstitions,]  .  ,  .  There  can* 
not  be  any  doubt  that  the  worship  of  the/rai/aiAiV  played  an  im- 
pQiiant  part  with  the  Iranians,  though  perhaps  more  in  private 
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than  iTJ  public.  It  woulfJ  appear  that  there  were  two  different 
sorts  of  iL  if eaertti,  certainly,  waa  tbe  hero- worship — ihe  veuer- 
ation  of  the  Paoityo-tkatjahas  [pious  men  before  thu  law]. 
With  this,  in  some  a^es  perbaps,  tbe  worship  of  fravuihu  of  the 
royal  family  was  combined.  The  ancestor* worship,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  of  a  strictly  private  chara*'ter/' 

Parallfiliainfl. — (p,  98*)  ^'The  rustom  of  hononnng  the  metn* 
o?y  of  ancestors  by  sacrifices  would  appear  to  have  been  charac- 
teristic  of  the  Todo^Gennaiis  from  the  very  firet>  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  c|uite  striking  similarities  are  found  in  the  c\\\U  which 
no  doubt  refer  tt>  very  old  times*  ♦  .  ,  It  Ijhs  ht^en  justly  pointed 
out  that,  £^  iheifraviMkut  are  conceived  as  stars*  so.  \%\  the  tJpin- 
ion  of  the  ancient  Hindoos,  the  blessed  men  beam  inform  of  stars 
(see  Ju^ti^  ffandhiteh,  s.tK,  ftava^hi,  p.  200),  >Vr  should  it  be 
overlooked  that  this  star- worship  is  very  like  the  worsbip  of  the 
heavenly  boat  mentioned  in  the  Old  TestiimenL** 

Here,  then,  concerninsj  these  tincient  Arjans  of  Persia,  we 
have,  on  high  authority,  Btatementa  proving  a  dominant  ancestor- 
worship  ;  and  also  yielding  aupport  to  varions  of  the  doctrinei 
set  forth  in  Part  L  While  it  is  only  one  of  several  souls  pos- 
seised  by  each  individuah  the  frmm^ki  is  the  predominani  and 
propitiated  soul.  It  is  supposed  to  need  food,  like  the  other-gelf 
of  the  dead  savage.  Not  ordinary  men  only,  but  deities,  up  to 
the  snpremt?  one,  have  each  his  jjhost :  implying  that  he  was 
originally  a  man.  We  see,  too*  that  these  fravashu  which  are 
ancestral  ghosts,  become  the  agetjts  tu  w  horn  the  powers  of  sur- 
rounding objects  are  ascribed — fetich  ghosts.  We  see  that  they 
have  pe»>pled  the  heavens — have  Iwcomc  the  in-dwcllbg  spirits 
of  sun,  moon,  and  stars-  And  we  see  that  worship  of  thcni» 
beginning  with  worship  of  those  of  the  family  and  ihe  clan, 
originates  in  time  the  worship  of  conspicnous  tr«Mditional  nersoQB, 
m  ancient  heroes  and  god^ ;  jnst  aa  amoog  the  Fijlans  and  oihers 
at  the  preaeut  day. 

Ar^an  Ancestor*  wonhip. — The  more  I  have  looked  into  tha 
evidence,  the  mort*  I  have  marvelled  at  those  who,  in  the  inter* 
ests  of  the  mythological  theory^  assert  that  the  Aryans  have 
been  distinguiKhcd  from  inferior  races  by  not  being  aneeator- 
wotBhippers;  and  who  ascribe  such  ancestor- worship  as  cannot 
be  overlooked,  to  imitation  of  inferior  races.  If  the  American 
fill  i  buster  Ward,  now  apotheosized  in  China,  has  a  tern  pi  r  erected 
to  birn  there,  the  fact  is  accepted  as  not  unnatural  among  the 
ancestor- worshipping  Chinese.  But  in  India,  among  Aryjin^  we 
miist  ascribe  to  the  bad  example  of  lower  peoples,  the  crcrtion  of 
a  temple  at  Benares  to  the  English  filibuster  WarreE  Hastings* — 
{Pari  Hut,  xxvi,  pp.  773-T;) 

I   find   nothing   hut  snch   unwarranted   assumption   to   plaoi 
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against  the  clear  ev^idence  that  ancestor- worship  was  dOTninanl 
amoDg  primitive  Arjan^,  long  remained  dominant  among  eivi' 
lized  ArjanSf  ^survived  In  consiiderable  strength  in  medi»iral 
Christendom^  and  hag  not  vt^t  di4^d  away,  Wlien  we  le^am  that 
the  AveBta  describes  sacrifices  for  the  dead,  and  contains  pray  era 
calling  upon  them — ^wheii  we  read  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu  (Sir 
W.  Jonea's  translation,  vol  iii,  p.  147)  that  "'an  oblation  hy 
Brdhmens  to  their  ancestors  transcenda  an  oblation  to  the  dei- 
ties ;  because  that  to  the  deities  is  considered  as  the  opening  and 
corapletiou  of  that  to  ancestors " — when»  turning  to  the  Aryana 
who  migrated  West^  we  remember  how  active  was  their  propitia- 
tion of  the  deadt  calling  from  Grote  the  words  **  sepulchral  duties, 
sacred  beyond  all  others  In  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  " — when  we  are 
reminded  how  the  early  Eomans,  ascnbing  to  their  manes-godjs  a 
love  of  human  blood*  duly  administered  to  it ;  our  boldness  of 
assumption  mu£$t  be  great  if  we  can  say  that  Aryan  aaceator^i 
worship  was  not  indigenous  but  adopted. 

Were  it  true  that  necrolatry  was  not  rooted  in  the  primitive 
Aryan  mind,  as  in  other  primitive  minds  (a  marvellous  difference, 
did  it  exist)f  it  would  be  strange  that  though  superficial  it  waa 
so  difficult  to  extirpate.  Christianity  spread  without  eitinguiah- 
tng  it.  In  a  capitulary  of  742^  Karloman  prohibits  **  sacrifioea 
to  the  dead"  (Baluzitis^  u  148)*  Nor  has  it  been  extinguished 
by  modem  Christianity,  as  was  shown  in  §  152.  Here  is  further 
evidence  from  Hanuacht  £fie  Wmmschaft  dti  Slammhen  M^thus^ 
p^  408  :_ 

"AocotdiDg  to  Gebhirdt  .  .  *  the  Misninna,  tiusltziana,  Bohemiwifl, 
Sileiians,  nod  Pole^i,  upon  the  firat  of  March,  «arlj  in  tbe  moraiag,  went 
forth  with  torched^  going  to  the  cemete^rj  imd  offenug  up  food  to  their  iiii06>i- 
tora.  [According  to  Grimm]  the  Eethoniiuid  feiTe  food  for  the  de&d  in  th« 
Eught  of  the  second  of  November^  and  fux'  gUd  if  in  the  morning  fiomething 
ii  found  to  be  consumed.  .  .  .  With  nU  Sluvc^  it  was  a  custom  to  bare  » 
meal  for  the  dead,  not  only  upon  the  day  of  funenU  hut  annually ;  the  former 
was  iotc?nded  for  the  p&rttculAr  dead,  the  latter  for  the  dead  in  general  .  .  . 
At  the  latter  thcj  belie  Ted  the  souls  to  be  present  pereonally.  Silently 
lUtlc  bits  of  food  were  thrown  for  them  under  the  tabic.  People  beliered 
thcf  beard  them  rustle,  &nd  saw  them  feed  upon  the  Amell  and  vApour  of  ^e 
food." 

I  may  close  with  the  conclusive  testimony  of  one  who  tas  had 
unusual  opportuuities  of  studying  Aryan  superstitions  as  now 
beings  generated,  and  whose  papers  in  the  Fortnightly  Rerkw 
show  how  competent  he  is  hotn  as  ohsenrer  and  reaaoner — Sir  A* 
C,  Lyall  In  a  letter  to  me  he  says  : — **  I  do  not  know  who  may 
be  the  author  of  the  statement  which  yon  quote  [in  §  150],  that 
'  No  Indo-European  nation  seems  to  have  ma<ie  a  religion  of  the 
worship  of  the  dead ; '  but  it  ie  a  geDeralizatioB  entirely  untenable. 
Here  in  Rajputana*  among  the  purest  Aryan  tribes,  the  worship 
of  famous  ancestors  is  most  prevalent ;  and  all  their  heraea  wtt 
more  or  1cm  deified," 
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tneegtor-wcfrship  umanp  thi  GriekB. — Tlie  foregoing  evidence, 
pablished  in  the  first  edition,  i  can  now  re-inloree.  The  already- 
qouted  essay  A  Sepulchral  Belii*/  from  Tarenium^  by  Mr.  Percy 
Gardner,  eantains  clear  proofi,  brought  to  light  by  recent  Inves- 
tigations^ that  anceetor^worship  was  no  less  dominant  among  the 
Greeks  than  among  inferior  peoples.  The  first  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing e:xtractB,  concerning  Lyciane  and  Etrurians^  I  prefix  to 
show  that  the  Greeks  had  identical  conceptions  and  usagea : — 

**  Thus  so  far  as  Ljei&  is  coitcefii<>d  Ifaert  can  be  no  doubt  that  u  eiily  at 
Ibe  fourib  eeDturj  BX.  dead  heroefi  were  represented  on  tbdr  tombs  ms  reeeiV" 
lug  bom  age  ffum  the  living,  ^^     (pp,  H-15.) 

^^  And  that  the  fc&Bt  bere  (on  6  B&FOopbagiui]  It  a  feftit  tfc^r  deith,  in 
BbowTi  by  the  analogj  of  the  waii  paiDtin^  of  several  of  the  Itrge  toroba  of 
Etntrta,  io  which  the  occupant  of  the  tomb  la  se«n  eatings  dtitLking,  and 
Tasking  merrff  m&  if  he  hud  but  to  oootume  in  tbe  tomb  the  lif«  wbicb  whUe 
lii  was  in  the  flesh  he  had  found  so  pleasant/^    (p.  15.) 

^'  Thefif^  reliefs  readily  attach  ihemfteWea  to  the  tnore  arcbftie  ela^  of 
Spartan  monuments^  luid  throw  a  freeb  light  on  thdr  character,  eo  that  after 
fieeing  them  Milchboefer  retracted  his  previous] J  espreased  opinion,  and  no 
longer  heiiUted  to  believe  ibat  iq  all  alike  dead  mortale  held  tbe  poet  of 
bonotir,  and  that  all  referred  to  the  cuItuB  of  aneeators/^    (p.  IB  J 

*'The  worship  of  tbe  dead  did  not  occupy  among  tbe  ^liu  of  Greece  tbe 
«ame  ^pa^  in  men  ^8  niinds  which  at  an  earber  time  it  had  held^  and  wbidi  ift 
etill  held  in  the  mor«  ociiuerTati?e  dlstricis.*^ 

**  Nevertheleaa,  a  <3ai«ful  search  will  dlftciose  manr  p«e«agei  eTcn  in  ibe 
Attic  writOTfl  whicb  tllustrate  tbia  form  of  teligtoD.  The  opening  paica^  of 
tbe  Ck^tpkori,  for  example,  teili  of  cultus  kept  up  at  the  tomba  of  deceaaed 
worttues.  In  the  Aleaik^  the  heroine  of  the  plaT  is  scarcely  dead  before  abe 
IB  inTolccd  by  the  chorus  as  a  spiritual  powerj  able  to  give  and  to  withhold 
faTour^."     (p.  21.) 

"  At  a  lower  level  than  that  of  poetry^  in  tbe  laws  and  tbe  cnitcnna,  more 
espedatlj  the  burial-customs,  of  the  Greeks,  we  find  ample  proof  of  tbe 
tenadty  with  which  tbey  clung  to  tbe  belief  tbat  tbe  dead  dealred  ofTeHngii 
of  food  and  incense,  and  were  wilJlng  in  return  to  fumiab  protection  and  aid.^* 
(p.  21) 

"  Tbe  dead  man,  liring  in  bis  tomb  as  he  bad  lived  in  his  bouBe^  reqajrfa 
frequent  supplies  of  food  and  drink,  rejoices  in  the  pretenoe  of  armour  aad 
onuunentfl,  soda  as  be  loved  in  life,  and  i«  rery  sensitiTe  to  dlfloourieoua  treat* 
ment.  Tbeae  ideas  were  part  of  the  mental  fumitnre  of  tbe  wbole  Ai7an 
TBee,  before  xt  separated  into  brancbcs^  aod  are  found  in  all  tbe  couni^ea 
OTCr  which  it  spread/'     (p.  22.) 

"It  is  well  known  with  what  care  the  eai-ly  Greeks  prOTideil  in  the 
cbamtker  in  wliich  tbey  placed  a  corpse^  all  that  was  necessary  for  it»  cotiifort, 
I  bad  almost  said  iti  life.  Wine  and  food  of  TaHous  kinds  w<?re  there  laid  op 
in  a  Utile  store,  a  l&mp  was  provided  full  of  oil,  frequently  eren  kept  bnmiiig 
to  relieve  the  darkness ;  and  around  were  strewn  the  clothes  and  Ibc  ansKmr 
in  which  tbe  dead  hero  bad  delighted ;  eometinies  even,  by  a  refinement  of 
realiam,  a  whetatone  to  sharpen  Uie  edge  of  sword  and  ap^Jir  in  cMe  Ibey 
abottld  grow  blunt  with  use.  The  horse  of  a  warrior  was  sotnetltnefl  ilain 
and  buried  with  him  tbat  he  might  not  in  another  world  enditre  the  indig* 
niiy  of  baring  to  walk.  Even  in  Homeric  days  the  custom  surriTed  of  itaj- 
ing  at  the  tomb  of  a  noted  warrior  some  of  a  boitile  raoe  to  be  bii  itatei 
thereafter;'    <p.  23.) 

**tim  body  wai  left  unburted,  or  if  lh«  tomb  in  wbieh  it  wa«  laid  waa  not 
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trvm  time  to  time  gtipplied  with  food  and  drinkf  tkeu  the  gho«t  inbAbltrng 
iuch  bod  J  became  a  irretcUed  wntiderer  on  Ibe  (lice  of  tbe  earth,  and  neither 
hAd  peace  itself  [lui  alb  wed  aurvivoct^  to  he  At  peace  J'    (p.  *^4.) 

*'The  lccti^tt!riiia  oJ'  the  Romaof^  in  rhk'h  they  spre&d  f(»0U  hw  i^rtam 
of  llie  ^odi,  and  laid  their  imngea  by  the  tablei  that  they  mig^ht  enjoy  what 
wm  pruvidi^c]  are  well  known,  and  njOHt  people  faney  that  the  <3ujtom  was  of 
Latin  origin^  but  it  U  eeitain  that  the  Eomiina  m  this  matter  irere  mere 
imitators  of  the  Greeks.  We  ^honld  Datura  It  j  suppose  that  tbe  ciBtom  of 
feasting  the  gods  arotiir  from  that  of  ^nating  deceia^sed  anciestorSv  And  tbli 
view  receives  fresh  cooGrmaiion  when  we  consider  that  these  hanqtiete  were^ 
among  the  Greeks^  bei^towed  not  ijpou  all  the  gtHla,  bitt  nearly  always  on 
tbOAC  of  mortal  birth,  suoh  aa  the  Dioeuuri^  AjM:)epiU8  and  Dionysufi.  They 
are  bestowed  mdeed  upon  Zeua  and  Apollo,  and  thi^  may  i^eeni  ^tmnge^  unless 
we  remember  how  commonly  Zeuu  Patrvjiun  or  Herceiue,  and  Apollo  were  con- 
fused in  cullus  witb  the  tr^itiunal  family  auoestor/^    (pp.  dS^SB.) 

Origin,  of  Egyptian  Godit, — Amid  incongrtiities,  the  general 
meatilng  of  the  passages  which  follow  is  sufficieutlj  clear. 
EnigscH  w* rites  : — 

**  In  .  .  .  the  primeval  history  of  their  land ''  the  Egyptiana  "  iupposiil 
^ree  agca  wblch  followed  one  another,  till  Hena  plu^'d  the  double  crowa 
npoQ  his  head.  Dui-ing  the  tirnt  age,  a  d^vnasty  of  ibe  Gods  reigned  in  the 
land  ;  this  was  followed  by  (he  age  ctf  the  Demi-gods,  and  the  dyiiaiity  of  the 
mysterioos  Manes  closed  the  prehistoric  time,  .  ,  .  It  ib  to  be  regretted  that 
the  fi-agciients  r)f  the  Tiirin  papyrus  (onee  containing  the  mofit  complete  Hat  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt  in  their  chronological  onler)  ba¥e  prewrved  not  the  slight- 
est intelligible  inj'ormation  about  those  fabulous  successors  of  the  God-Kin^, 
A  single  Bhred  allows  iis  to  make  out  with  tolerable  certainty  the  name»  of 
t^acred  animals,  aucb  ^  the  A\m  of  Memphia  and  the  Mneris  of  neliopolis,  so 
that  It  wouhl  appear  as  if  thei^  also  had  contributed  to  the  number  of  the 
prehistoric  rulers  of  Kgypt/'    (Hiiftort/  0/  ^%^,  i,  33,  89.) 

The  coiitiimity  of  the  series  from  these  early  divine  personages, 
some  of  them  figured  as  animals  and  half-animals,  down  to  goda 
who  were  unqueationably  deified  men,  is  implied  by  the  fact  that 
to  the  worship  of  those  earliest  rnlers  whose  vague  personalities, 
surviving  from  remote  times,  had  become  gods  proper,  there  was 
joined  a  worship  of  early  historic  kings,  which,  similar  in  nature, 
Biroilarly  lasted  tlirough  many  i^ea  Here  is  a  passage  from 
Mftspero's  Une  Enqu^k  Judieiaire  a  Thebes  (Mim,  4$  CAcademk 
dw8  Imcriptions^  L  viii)^  pp,  62~*S:— ^ 

**  A  Memphis  on  trouve,  jusque  soua  loe  FtoUm^es,  des  pr^troa  de  M^n^s, 
d^Ata,  de  Sahara  et  d*autre«  pboraonff  appartenant  a«i  pluB  andonnesdyiiafi- 
tiea  (De  Raiigd,  fJwie  mr  Im  monnmtnh  qu*on  prui  Qttriiuer  auj  mx  prsmihrn 
ffynaniifM  dt  Manelhon,  pp,  81,  53,  S3) ;  k  Thfehee,  le  cidte  dee  Usortaseu,  dei 
Ahmi*s,  de^  Am^nophls  {voir  au  Papyrux  AblMftt^  pL  i^  L  IB,  la  meolion  d*uii 
jitUrv  d'Amenopbi?),  o^  ^^  certaines  reines  couime  la  reine  Nr/tr^f^r*  itieb^ 
lein,  Dmx  pupjffMSy  ttc,  p.  31,  pK  iii.  L  6;  Sharpe,  ^.  Inte,  il),  fut  florilJaant 
pendant  dee  ^iSclea,  Si  nous  ne  aaislssons  pas  chez  tes  partictilieri^lesindicea 
d^unc  veneration  aus^  Tivace,  e^eet  que,  dans  lea  tombed  |irivd^  lee  v>^t^ 
monies  ^talent  accompliefi  non  par  dea  prStres  sp(^ciani:,  mats  par  lea  fiU  n\x 
les  df^Bcendants  du  ddlunt.  Sosrent,  au  bout  de  quelc|ues  g^n^ratiooB,  soft 
negltgence,  aoit  d^placeraent,  rwine,  ou  extinction  de  la  famille,  le  culte  £calt 
auBpendti  et  la  mdmolre  ded  morts  se  perdaiL" 
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o  which  passage,  showing  tbat  the  pfinn&nent  worship  of  the 
dead  kiuga  was  a  more  developed  form  of  ihe  orditiary  ancastor^ 
woFshipi  I  may  add  a  coDdnaaloTy  passage  from  E.  de  Eougd  : — 

^  Each  pjmmid  b«d  bf  its  aid«  a  ftmenl  builctlDg,  a  aian  q{  temple,  where 
ware  performed  the  ceremonies  of  a  cult  dedicaied  to  tbe  deified  AoTi^reigQa. 
I  hare  no  doubt  th^t  ihm  ctitt  comiaenced  duriDg  their  lif^lime"<-*ifrrfi.  dt 
CAe.  det  Inx^.j  pi.  ixt,  2,  p.  354. 

And  jet  in  face  of  such  evidetice,  h&ntioQisiiig  with  all  the 
other  evidences  we  ha^e  found,  it  is  alleged  that  the  early  Egyp* 
tian  gods  were  personalized  powers  of  aatore  I 

**  0ods  and  men "  m  Hebrew  Legend. — Further  grounds  for 
taking  the  fieir  expressed  in  §  ^00^  respecting  the  ''gods  and 
men ''  of  the  Hebrew  legend,  have  since  been  disclosed  id  the 
Chaidmn  Aewunt  of  Genesh,  by  George  Smith.  Here  is  a 
passage  from  the  new  edition  edited  by  Prof.  Bayce^  published  in 
18S0:— 

**  One  of  the  most  curioua  statements  mide  m,  theev  Ijjixilia  ia  thai  Uie  raoe 
Qt  men  ereated  bj  the  dettj  was  blaolc^bMded.  'Hie  cjuiie  race  of  iii<?ii  Is 
tDentioDed  el^ where  in  the  ancient  !iti?ratiire  of  the  Accadiaiu.  ,  .  .  tn  the 
bilingual  tabbta  the  hlaelc  race  is  reodi?rvd  in  AMjrian  hj  the  word  Adtrntaiu 
or  *  fed-ekina/  A  popular  etymology  cotmeuted  this  word  AdatiuMtu  with 
the  word  Adairtu,  or  Adfnu^  "^man/  partlj  on  aeconnt  of  the  similarjij  of 
iioutidT  partlj  because  in  the  age  of  AocaAdlati  supremacy  and  literature,  the 
meo  par  rxfe//(w<K,  the  .special  human  bem^  made  by  the  Creator^  were  the 
d«rk-9kjniif^  race  of  Accad.  The  Acoadiati  Adam  or  ^man*  was  dark;  it 
was  ooly  when  the  culture  of  the  Accidians  had  be^n  haaded  down  to  their 
Semitic  suocessori  that  he  became  fair.  The  discovery  that  ibe  Biblical 
Aiiam  19  tdenticat  with  the  Assyrian  Adamu  or  '  man,*  and  thai  the  Assyrian 
Adamu  qo€9  back  to  the  first  oraated  man  of  Aceadian  tradition  who  boloof^^d 
to  the  black,  that  is,  to  the  Aci^ian  laoe,  Is  due  to  Sir  Henry  RawliEtsoti. 
>  Be  has  also  suggefiied  that  the  contrast  between  the  black  and  tbt?  wbit« 
I  <  faces,  bet  ween  the  Accadian  and  the  Bcmtte,  js  indicate  in  the  tilth  ofaaptef 
'  of  Genesis,  where  a  contrast  is  drawn  helwe^n  the  daughters  of  men  or 
Adamu,  and  the  sons  of  God/*    (pp.  SI -83,) 

Verification  ia  also  hereby  afforded  of  the  suggestion  made  in 
§  na  (note),  that  the  forbidden  fruit  w^  the  inspiriting  and 
illuminating  product  of  a  plant  which  the  conquering  race  for* 
bade  the  subject  race  to  consume.  The  objeettont  not  unlikely 
I  to  be  raised,  that  the  words  "  fruit  *'  and  **  eating  '*  do  not 
countenance  this  Interpretation,  would  be  sufficiently  met  by 
eases  of  our  own  metaphorical  uses  of  these  words  ('"' fruit  of  the 
womb,"  *' opium-eating*');  hut  it  may  be  met  more  direetly; 
Of  the  Zulusj  Bp.  Callaway  says — ^**The  natives  speak  of  beer 
as  food — and  of  eating  it  '  They  also  call  snuff  food,  and  speak 
of  eating  it" 

Theohf^  of  thi  AceeJimm. — ^The  distinguished  Assyriologiat, 
Pro!  A.  U.  Sayoe,  in  hia  article  on  '^'Bidiy Ionia'*  in  the  new 
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edition  of  the  Eneydoprndia  Briiannka  {ill,   102-3),  writes 
follows : — 

^'The  earUett  religion  of  Aecad  «as  a  Sh&mmfim  resembling  tb&l  of  the 
SibenAJi  or  SAoioj^d  tribee  of  to-day.  Every  object  bad  iu  apirtt,  good  or 
bod ;  and  tbe  power  of  control! tn|z  liieAe  6piritj<i  was  in  tbe  handiS  of  prieetC' 
■nd  Borcerere.  The  world  a  wanned  wjcb  thecHf  eapeciall?  with  tbe  demDnK,  Kod 
there  woii  isciucely  an  action  wludi  did  not  risk  demomao  poss^^ion.  DiBcaecfl 
were  regarded  ae  caused  in  this  way,  ,  ,  ,  In  course  of  time  certain  ipiriie 
(or  rather  deified  poweni  of  Nalure)  were  elevated  above  tbe  rest  loto  Ibc 
poflition  of  gode.  ,  .  >  The  old  Sb&manlam  paduaLly  became  trmnaformed  into 
a  religiou,  with  a  hoet  of  sabordinato  semi-divine  being*;  but  so  ettting  a 
hold  bad  it  upon  the  mind,  that  the  Dew  gode  were  stiU  addressed  by  their 
spirits.  The  religion  now  entered  upon  a  oaw  pho^^e ;  tbe  vitnous  epithela 
applied  to  the  eame  deity  were  etystallized  into  fre«b  divinities,  and  the  soii^ 
god  under  a  multitude  of  forma  became  tbe  central  object  of  worship." 

TbiB  account  of  Accadisn  beliefs  banDOnizes  with  the  DumeroQ8 
foregoing  facts  illustrating  the  geue&i^  of  religion  from  tbe  gbost^ 
tbaorj.  The  first  stage  above  described  is  one  in  which  spirits, 
originally  human,  have  become  identified  with,  or  inhabitatits  of, 
flurrounding  objecte,  as  we  saw  they  everywhere  tend  to  do, 
Jiifit  as  among  the  Esqnimaox  and  others,  Sun  and  Moon  thus 
come  to  be  residences  of  particular  gboJstB,  so  with  the  Accadiana 
Prof.  Sayce  ba^  just  pointed  out  to  me  (June,  1685)  that  he  had 
in  1874  expressed  the  belief  that  *'  tbe  worship  of  dead  ances- 
tors *'  is  the  primitive  form  of  religion. 

As  given  by  M.  Lenormant,  in  his  La  Mu^€  ckez  les  Chaldemm^ 
the  follow  log  is  part  of  an  incantation  against  pestilence  : — 

''  De  la  fi^vre,  eipiit  du  del,  Bonviens-t^en  t  Esprit  de  la  terre,  sourient- 
Venl  .  .  .  EepritB  inAleB  et  femeHc?^,  aeigneura  defi  6toilea,  souvenei^youB 
en  t  .  .  .  EapHts  mAlee  et  femelles  de  la  roontagne  Babltme,  souvene^-TOUi 
en  I  Esprits  miles  es  femellea  de  la  litmS&re  de  vie,  souvenez-voofi  e»t  .  .  . 
EBprits  fcmellea  du  p^re  et  de  !a  mfere  de  MouUge  [tbe  AsByrian  god  Bel] 
BouveneZ'Toiis  en  I  *  .  *  Esprit  de  la  D^esBc-onde,  oifere  de  £a,  «ouviens-t*m ! 
Esprit  de  Kinouah^  fille  de  £a  (Noaah),  ftouviens-t'en  I  .  .  .  Esprit  da 
dieu  Feu,  pontife  suprdme  aur  la  anrface  de  ta  terre,  sKiuvieus-t'en !  *' 
(p.  128.) 

Here,  then,  the  address  is  uniformly  made  to  ghosts;  and 
these  are  the  ghosts  of  beings  allied  by  name  to  traditional 
human  beings — the  ghosts  of  beings  who  have  come  to  be  called 
gods  and  goddesses:  ghosts  regarded  as  lords  and  spirits  of 
stars^  mountains,  fire.  And  this  too,  m  we  saw  above,  was  the 
creed  of  the  Iranians*  The  ffuvaikU  were  the  ghosts  or  spirits 
possessed  alike  by  men  and  by  gods — even  by  the  chief  god. 

Moreover,  little  as  the  fact  is  recogni;ecd«  the  Hebrew  god  is 
habitually  spoken  of  in  a  parallel  way  and  with  the  same  impli- 
cation* **  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  '*'  is  a  consbtent  expression 
if,  as  in  the  Accadian  belief,  and  in  the  beliefs  of  eiisting  Bedon- 
iik%  the  original  conception  of  a  god  was  that  of  a  powerful  ter- 
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feBtriEl  ruier — a  ruler  uticb  ^  the  one  hospitably  entertained  by 
Abrahain,  with  whom  he  coTeniiiited  to  yield  allegiance  in  return 
for  territory.  But  the  expresfiion  **  Spirit  of  the  Lord*'*  reasan- 
ably  applied  to  tbe  double  of  ^  potentate  after  hia  death,  is  non- 
ftense  if  otherwise  applied ;  sinoe,  as  every  critical  reader  iqngt 
have  observed,  if  the  Lord  was  originally  conceived  as  a  Spirit, 
then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  must  have  been  conceived  as  the 
spirit  of  a  spirit  Such  an  expression  as  that  in  Ifiaiah  ilviii,  1 6, 
**  The  Lord  God,  and  His  Spirit,  hftth  sent  tne/*  wMch  is  recon- 
cilable with  the  pritnitivc  idea  that  every  bumau  being,  whether 
3nng  or  subject,  includes  at  least  two  individualities,  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  current  theology ;  for  the  word  spirit,  whether 
interpreted  in  the  sense  accepted  alike  by  savage  and  eivili^edf 
or  whether  referred  back  to  its  derivation  as  meamng  breath 
(which  it  does  in  Hebrew  as  in  various  other  languages)^  inevi- 
tably connotes  a  body  of  which  it  is  the  spiriL 

Thus  all  three  of  the  widely  unlike  types  of  men  inhabiting 
these  eastern  regions — the  so-called  Tiaraniane,  the  Arjans,  and 
the  Semites — had  the  same  theory  of  supernatural  beings.  How- 
ever otherwise  different^  deitiee^  like  men,  were  conceived  by 
them  as  having  doubles.  The  notion  is  perfectly  congruous  with 
the  conclusion  everywhere  else  forced  upon  us,  that  deities  are 
the  e^pftudcd  ghosts  of  dead  men,  and  ie  utterly  incongniatie 
with  any  other  theory. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  g  202  that  in  various  essential  respects 
the  Hebrew  conception  of  god  was  at  one  with  all  other  concep- 
tions of  gods  ;  and  here  we  see  this  unity  implied  even  in  the 
descriptive  phrases  uaed  by  the  Hebrews  in  speaking  of  their 
god. 


NoTi,— I  am  tndtbt^  to  the  Bishop  of  Qioqoncter,  and  mw*  rtoenilr  to 
Prof.  St.  George  Mivart.  for  polntinis;  out  ib»t  the  ftlat^ment  on  pa^  7i«,  qqh, 
oeraing  the  n^crifioe  of  lunbe  to  St  Agnes  at  Kom^^  i#  Incorrect.  It  appoafi 
that  the  Umbi!  are  not  ictuaUx  lacrifieeil.  but  only  offered.  We  may  rapid 
the  uMgPj  therefore,  M  i  form  mbitituted  for  what  wai  oiic«  a  reality 
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THE  MYTHOLOGICAL  THBOEY, 

[Though  in  the  Uxt^  white  miUng  farik  thai  n^^Hve  criitctmn 
on  the  mf^tholo^i^ul  thmry  which  it  iMmtHiuted  %  an  oppo/ted  I 
ih^QTif^  I  have  incidentally  made  iome  pomtive  tri^^mm*,  /  ham  ' 
preferred  not  to  enmtnber  the  arffument  with  man^  of  thefte  ;  nor 
&xnl  here  afford  npate  for  a  Imgthemd  eTpo^ition  of  rea$ons  for 
rejeetinr/  the  m^thologieaf  theorif.  What  foUtm  muet  ^  tegardtd 
aa  tnereli/  the  heads  of  an  argument,  the  etaboration  of  which  muet 
be  left  to  the  reader,] 

An  luqTiiry  carried  on  in  a  way  properly  called  acientific 
may,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  caae,  procued  either  indue* 
tively  or  deductively.  Without  making  any  aH^umptions*  the 
Inquirer  may,  and  In  Bome  case^  must,  begin  by  eoUecting 
together  numerous  cases ;  and  then,  after  testing  by  the  method 
of  difference  the  result  yielded  by  the  method  of  agreement,  or 
subjecting  it  to  others  of  the  tests  needful  to  exclude  error,  he 
may  I  if  it  mthstands  all  such  tests,  accept  the  induction  as 
true.  Or,  otherwise,  if  there  exists  a  pre-established  induction, 
or  an  a  priori  truth  {which  is  an  induction  organically  registered), 
he  may  set  out  from  tliis,  and  deduce  his  conckston  from  it. 

In  hiti  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Meii^ion^  Professor  Max 
M tiller  does  not  adopt  either  of  these  methods.  As  given  on 
p^e  143  (new  edition  of  188i?),  his  theory  is  that,  in  the  cas€ 
of  other  races  as  in  the  cas«  of  the  Turanian  race  there  dealt 
with,  men's  religious  ideas  arise  thus : — ^'  First,  a  worship  of 
heaven,  as  the  emblem  of  the  most  exalted  conception  which 
the  untutored  mind  of  man  can  entertain/'  eiq^auding  to  .  .  , 
**  a  belief  in  that  which  is  infinite.  Secondly,  a  belief  in  death- 
less spirits  or  powers  of  nature.  »  .  .  Lastly,  a  belief  in  the 
exi§teuce  of  ancestral  spirits, **  To  give  anything  like  a  scien- 
tific character  to  this  theory^  he  ought  to  do  at  least  one  of 
two  things.  Either  he  should  cite  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
among  men  whose  state  i^  the  rudest  known,  there  exists  this 
heaven- worship  and  resulting  conception  of  the  infinite,  or  elie 
he  should  prove  that  his  theory  is  a  necessary  deduction  from 
admitted  laws  of  the  human  mind.  He  does  not  fulfil  either 
830 
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of  these  requiremeDts,  or  eveti  attempt  to  folHl  either.  Not 
mmplf  does  he  fail  t*i  give  such  Dmnerons  cas^s  of  Nature* wor- 
ship eiisting  without  any  other  kiod  of  worship,  as  would  serve 
for  the  basis  of  an  induction,  but  1  am  not  aware  that  he  haa 
given  a  single  case :  the  reason  b^ing,  I  believe,  that  no  cases  are 
to  be  found ;  for  my  own  inquiries,  which  are  tolerably  extensive, 
have  not  brought  one  to  my  knowledge.  On  the  other  Land,  so 
far  from  being  able  to  deduce  his  conclusion  from  laws  of  mind, 
he  is  obliged  deUberately  to  ignore  laws  of  mind  which  are  well 
established.  If,  as  he  alleges^  men  began  with  worshipping 
heaven  as  symbolizing  the  in  finite,  afterwards  worshipping  the 
powers  of  iHature  as  perionalized,  and  finally  ancestral  spinis, 
then  the  progress  of  thought  is  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete : 
the  course  implied  is  tbe  reverse  of  that  known  to  be  foUowed, 

While  it  cannot,  1  think,  be  admitted  thai  what  l&  cjilled  by 
Professor  Mai  Mailer  the  Stienee  of  Religion  bag  any  claim 
whatever  to  the  name  jrc^Vnce,  we  ftnd  evidence  that  his  conclu- 
sion was  from  the  outset  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  one  certAinly 
not  belonging  to  the  class  distinguished  as  scientific.  Here  are 
two  extracts  which  throw  light  on  the  matter : — 

"The  elements  wad  rooU  of  reUgion  were  tber«,  M  far  back  &b  we  can  iraoe 
the  lustory  of  muik.  .  .  .  ku  tntuitioQ  <it  Qod,  s  flenae  of  bmnaii  iteftkneii 
and  dfipendenep,  a  belief  m  »  DlTise  govemment  of  the  vorid,  &  diillnetloa 
between  good  and  evil,  Ktid  a  hope  of  a  betler  Hfe,  th^e  ar^  «om«  of  lh(^ 
radleal  elements  of  nil  religions.  Though  sometiTDe^  hidden^  they  iw  agatn 
and  again  to  the  aur^Gei  .  ,  .  Unleas  tliey  had  formed  part  of  tlie  orlgiaal 
dowry  of  the  hwnian  soul,  retifion  ilaelf  would  haTe  been  aa  Impoiasiiblllty.** 
Chipt^  d<^,  voU  i,  pr4^f.  i. 

The  other  extract  is  from  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  preface 
written  by  Professor  Mnjc  Mtiller  to  the  Miffh*  and  3m^§  from 
the  South  Pacific.     Speaking  of  that  work,  be  says^ — 

I  "  But  it  coniaini  oiiich  that  .  .  ,  ^ll  eomfort  ihtm  who  hold  that  Qod  haa 
no  I  left  Hin]fteir  without  a  vttneea,  eren  among  the  bweii  outout«  of  the 
4itimaa  raoc." 

Noting  how  the  theological  here  hides  the  scientific,  I  may  add 
that  anyone  who  reads  Mr.  Giirg  volume  and  contemplates  lh*i 
many  verifications  it  mn tains  of  the  inference  otherwise  «o  ampiv 
supported,  that  ancestor- worship  is  the  root  of  all  rdigiuns,  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  readily  a  f*>reir*>ne  conclusif>n  can  find  for 
itself  support  in  a  mass  of  evidence  which  to  other  readers  will 
seem  fatal  to  it. 

But  now  leaving  this  genefal  criticism,  let  us  examine  deliWr- 
ately  and  in  detail  the  hypotbesis  of  Professor  Max  Miiller,  and 
that  mythological  theory  aasociated  with  it. 

L  A  more  special  science  cannot  he  fully  undcfst<>od  until  tha 
more  general  science  including  it  is  underMood  i  and  it  is  a  cor- 
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fillary  that  concIugionB  drawn  from  the  more  special  cannot  be 
depended  on  in  the  absence  of  conclngions  drawn  from  the  more 
generaL  Philological  proofs  are  therefore  an tnist worthy  unleas 
supported  by  psychological  proofs.  Not  to  study  the  phenomena 
of  mind  by  immediate  observation,  but  to  study  them  imme- 
diately through  the  phenomena  of  language,  is  necesBarily  to 
mtfodnce  additional  sources  of  error.  In  the  interpretation  of 
Involving  thoughts,  there  are  liabilities  to  mistake.  In  the 
interpretation  of  e?olviBg  words  and  verbal  formSf  there  &rt 
other  liabilities  to  mihtake.  And  to  contemplate  the  mental 
development  through  tlie  linguistic  development,  is  to  encounter 
a  double  set  of  risks.  Though  evidence  derived  from  the 
growth  of  words  ia  useful  fks  collateral  evidence,  it  is  of  little  use 
by  itself;  and  cannot  compare  in  validity  with  evidence  derived 
from  the  growth  of  ideas.  Hence  the  method  of  the  mytholo- 
gists,  who  argue  from  the  phenomena  which  the  symbols  present, 
instead  of  arguing  from  the  phenomena  symbolized,  is  &  mislead- 
ing method. 

One  illustration  will  suffice.  In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  on  March  ?Hfit,  1871,  Prof.  Mai  M tiller  said — 
*'  The  Zulus  call  the  soul  the  eh  ado  w,  and  auch  u  the  injluence  of 
lan^ua^  that,  even  against  the  evidence  of  the  ileuses,  the  Zulus 
believe  that  a  dead  l>ody  can  cast  no  shadow,  because  the 
shadow — or,  as  we  should  say,  the  ghost — has  departed  from  it" 
{TifneSf  1  Ap.,  187K)  Here  the  exphination  is  regarded  as 
entirely  linguistic.  The  course  of  thought  which,  among  so 
many  races,  has  led  to  identification  of  soul  and  shadow,  and 
which  has  for  its  corollary  the  departure  of  the  soul  or  shadow 
at  death,  is  ignored.  Those  who  have  digested  the  abundant 
evidence  given  in  the  text,  will  see  how  profound  is  the  miscon- 
ception caused* 

2.  In  another  way — allied  though  different — does  the  method 
of  the  mythologiste  reverse  the  right  method.  They  set  out 
with  the  ideas  and  feelings  possessed  by  the  civilised.  Carr}  ing 
th^e  with  them  they  study  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  semi- 
civilized*  And  thence  they  descend  by  inference  to  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  the  uncivilized.  Beginning  with  the  complex 
they  get  from  it  the  fact<>rs  of  the  simple.  How  great  are  the 
errors  to  he  anticipated,  an  analogy  will  show.  So  long  as 
biologists  gathered  their  cardinal  conceptions  from  much- 
developed  organisms  their  interpretations  were  quite  wrong;  and 
they  were  set  right  only  when  they  began  to  study  little-devel- 
oped organiams — the  lower  types  and  the  embryos  of  the  higher 
types.  That  the  teeth,  though  rooted  in  the  jaws,  do  not  belong 
to  the  skeleton,  but  are  dermal  structures,  is  a  truth  which  no 
MHAtosmif  deaHns  with  adult  mammals  only,  would  ever  have 
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'!ms|ntjp(3 :  and  this  truth  la  but  one  oat  of  m«nj  disclosed  by 
ciamining  aniniab  in  the  order  of  iiEeefidin|f  evolution.  Simi- 
larly with  social  pbeQQmenat  inoltidi&^  the  iy sterna  of  belief  men 
have  formed.  The  order  of  aaeendin^  evolution  must  be  followed 
here  too.  The  key  to  these  systems  of  belief  caii  be  found  only 
in  the  ideas  of  the  lowest  races* 

3.  The  distortion  canaed  by  tracing  the  genesis  of  beliefs  from 
ahove  downwards*  instead  of  tracing  it  from  below  upwards^  is 
eiempjified  in  the  postulate  of  Prof.  Mai  Miller  that  there  was 
at  first  a  high  conception  of  deity  which  mythology  Domipted. 
He  says  {Sd,  q/  Lan,^  ii^  467)  that  **  the  more  we  ^o  backp 
the  more  we  examine  the  earliest  germs  of  every  religion,  the 
purer^  I  believe,  wc  shall  find  the  conceptions  of  the  Deity." 
Now,  unless  we  assume  that  Prof,  M&x  Muller  ti  unaei|tiainted 
with  stich  facts  as  are  brought  together  In  Part  I,  we  shall  here 
recognize  a  perversion  of  thoaght  eaoBed  by  looking  at  theni  in 
the  wrong  order.  We  shall  be  the  more  obliged  to  recogni^ 
this,  on  remembering  that  his  linguistic  researches  furnish  hiin 
with  abuDdaut  proofs  that  men  in  low  stagee  ha?e  no  terms 
capable  of  expressing  the  ides  of  a  Universal  Power ;  and  caOi 
therefore,  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  have  no  such  ides* 
Lacking  words  even  for  low  generalities  and  abstractions,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  the  savage  should  have  words  in  which 
to  frame  a  conception  aniting  high  generality  with  high 
abstractness.  Holding  so  unwarranted  a  postulate^  it  is  very 
improbable  that  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  mythological  interpreta- 
tiooB,  harmonized  as  we  must  suppoiie  with  thii  postttlate,  can 
be  tme. 

4.  The  law  of  rhythm  in  its  social  applications,  implies  that 
alternations  of  opinion  will  be  violent  in  proportion  as  opinions 
are  extreme.  Politics,  Religion,  Morals,  all  famish  examples. 
After  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  Christian  creed,  those 
who  inquired  passed  to  unqu&tllied  rejection  of  it  as  an  invention 
of  priests :  both  eonrees  being  wrong,  Similarly,  after  belief  in 
t'lassic  legends  as  entirely  true,  there  comes  repudiation  of  them 
as  entirely  false:  now  prized  as  historii!  fact,  they  are  now 
thrown  aside  as  nothing  but  fiction*  Both  of  these  judg^emta 
are  likely  to  prove  erroneous.  Being  sure  that  the  momentum 
of  reaction  will  carry  opinion  too  far,  wc  may  conclude  that 
these  legends  are  neither  wholly  true  nor  wholly  untrue. 

5.  Tlte  assumption  that  any  decided  dividon  enn  he  made 
between  legend  and  history  is  untenable.  To  s(ipf>oK4^  thai  at  a 
certain  stage  we  paas  suddenly  from  the  mythical  to  the  hiet<jrical 
is  absurd.     Progress,  growing  arts,  increasing  knowledge,  more 
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eettled  life,  imply  a  ^radua]  transitioii  from  traditions  contai&i 
little  fact  and  much  fancy,  to  traditions  containing  llttlt!  f&iw; 
and  much  fact.  Tberw  can  be  no  breiik.  Hence  any  theoi 
which  deal 8  with  traditions  as  thougls,  before  the  time  whi 
they  are  classed  as  historic,  tbey  are  entirely  nn  historic,  is  io-' 
evilably  wrong.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  earlier  the  stor? 
ibe  Bmalier  the  historic  nucleus ;  but  that  some  historic  nuciea« 
habitually  eusts.     Mytbologista  ignore  this  implication. 

6,  If  we  look  at  the  ignoring  of  this  implication  nnder  another 
aspect,  we  shall  be  still  more  startled  by  it,  A  growing  sodm 
coming  at  length  to  recorded  events,  must  have  passed  throngti 
a  long  series  of  unrecorded  events.  The  more  etriking  of  such 
will  be  trangnjitted  orally*  That  is  to  say,  everj*  early  nation 
which  has  a  written  history^  had,  before  that,  an  unwritteo 
history;  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  which  sunfived  in  tisdi- 
tions  more  or  less  diF^torted.  If,  now,  the  alleged  doings  of 
heroes^  demi  gods,  and  deities,  which  precede  definite  history, 
are  recognized  as  these  distorted  traditions,  the  requirement  is 
satisfied.  If,  otherwise,  these  are  rejected  as  myths,  then  there 
comes  the  question — Where  are  the  distorted  traditions  of 
actual  events  I  Any  hypothesis  which  does  not  furalBh  m  satis- 
factory answer  to  this  question  is  out  of  court. 

7.  The  nature  of  pre-historie  legends  suggests  a  further  ob- 
jection. In  the  lives  of  savages  and  barbarians  the  chief  €>ec:nf- 
rences  arc  wars.  Ilence  the  traits  common  to  mythologies — 
Indian^  Greek,  Babylonian,  Tibetan,  Mexican^  Pojyne^iaD,  etc 
— that  the  early  deeds  narrated,  even  including  the  CTetit^  of 
creation,  take  the  form  of  fightings,  harmonizes  with  the 
hypothesis  that  they  are  expanded  and  idealized  stories  of  human 
transactions.  But  thii;  trait  is  not  cdngmous  with  the  hypoth- 
esis that  they  are  fictions  deviaed  to  explain  the  genesis  and 
order  of  Nature.  Though  the  my thologist  imagines  the  pficnom' 
ena  to  be  thus  naturally  formulated ;  there  is  no  evid(?nce  tha*t 
they  tend  thus  to  formulate  themselve-s  in  the  undeveloped  mind. 
To  see  this,  it  needs  but  to  ask  whether  an  untaught  child  look- 
ing at  the  surrounding  world  and  it«  ehangeSt  would  thit 
them  as  the  products  of  battles. 

B.  The  study  of  superstitions  by  descending  analysis  instead  \ 
by  ascending  synthesis,  misleads  in  another  way.  It  ^  -  -  -  - 
eatisesof  Nature- worship  which  do  not  exist.     The  und  ij 

mind  has  neither  the  emotional  tendencies  nor  the  ininicciu^ 
tendencies  which  mytbologists  assume. 

Note,  first,  that  the  feelings  out  ^^f  which  worship  r«ci//j 
growg^  as  shown  in  FaJt  I,   are  displayed  by  all  forms  of 
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tmdeveloped  mind — by  the  mind  of  the  savage  by  the  miEd  of 

the  civilised  child,   by   the  mind    of  the  civilised   adult  in  its 

^Lii]ieuitart:d  stale.     Dread  of  gho^  js  common  to  them  alL     The 

^P^orror  a  child  feeb  when  alone  in  the  dark^  and  the  fear  with 

which  a  rustic  passes  through  a  churchyard  by  night,  show  us 

the   atiD-continaed  seDtimeut  which   we  have  found  to  be  the 

eaaen^al  element  of  primitive  Feligiona.     If,  then,  this  sentiment 

exeited  by  suppoBisd  iuviaibte  beings,  which  prompts  the  savaj^e 

io  worship,  is  a  sentiment  conspicuous  in  the  young  and  in  the 

^_  ignorant  among  ourselves ;  we  may  infer  that  if  the  savage  has 

^ftan    allied   sentiment  directed   towards   powers   of    nature   and 

B  prompting  livombip,  this,  also,  while  manifest  in  him,  must  be 

^m  similarl)'  manifest  in  our  own  young  and  ignorant. 

^H      So,  too,  with  the  thought-element  which  mythologists  ascribe 

^■to  the  sttvage*     Tbe  speculative  tendency  which  they  suppose 

causes  primitive  interpretations  of  Nature,  is   a  tendency  which 

he  should  habitualty  display,  and  which  the  least  devefo{:>ed  of 

the  civilised  ehould  also  display.     Observe  the  facts  under  both 

these  heads. 


9.  The  familiar  Sun  excitea  in  the  child  no  awe  whatever. 
Recalling  his  boyhood,  no  one  can  recidl  any  feeling  of  fear 
drawn  out  by  this  most  striking  object  in  Nature,  or  any  sign 
of  such  feeling  in  his  companions.  Again^  what  peasant  or 
what  servant-girl  betrays  tbe  slightest  reverence  for  the  Sun  i 
Gazed  at  occasionally^  admired  perhaps  when  setting,  it  ia 
regarded  without  even  a  tinge  of  tbe  sentiment  called  worship. 
Such  allied  sentiment  as  arises  (and  H  is  but  an  ailied  sentiment) 
arises  only  in  the  minds  of  the  cultured,  to  whom  science  has 
revealed  the  vastnees  of  the  Universe  or  in  whom  the  perception 
of  beanty  has  become  ^rong.  Similarly  with  other  familiar 
things.  A  labourer  has  not  even  respect  for  the  Earth  be  digs  ; 
stiD  less  any  such  emotion  m  might  lead  him  to  treat  it  as  a 
deity^  It  is  true  that  tbe  child  may  be  awed  by  a  thunderstorm 
and  that  the  ignorant  may  look  with  Fuperstitious  terror  at  a 
comet;  but  these  are  not  usual  and  orderly  occurrences.  Daily 
erpcriences  prove  that  surrounding  objects  and  powers,  however 
vast,  excite  no  religions  emotion  in  undevclopea  minds,  if  they 
are  common  and  not  supposed  to  be  dangeroua 

And  thiSf  which  analogy  suggests  as  the  state  of  the  savage 
mind,  Is  the  state  which  travellers  describe,  Tbe  lowest  types 
of  men  are  devoid  of  wonder.  As  shown  in  §  45,  tbey  do  not 
marvel  even  at  remarkable  things  they  never  Raw  l>efore,  so  long 
as  there  is  nothing  alarming  about  them.  And  if  their  aurprise 
is  not  aroused  by  these  unfamiliar  things,  still  l<*J4a  is  it  arnuaed 
by  the  things  witnessed  daily  from  birth  npwar^ls.  What  ia 
fliore  marvellona  than  flame  f^ — coming  no  one  nees  whenoe,  mov* 
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tng,  ffiakiDg  floandg,  intangible  and  j^t  hurtiiLg  the  bands,  devoar- 
ing  things  and  then  vaniahing.  Yet  th*»  lowest  races  are  not 
charactemed  by  fire-worship. 

Direct  and  indirect  evidence  thus  unite  to  show  as  that  in 
the  primitive  man  there  does  not  exist  that  seQiinient  which 
Natnre- worship  presupposes.  And  long  before  mental  evolution 
initiates  it,  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens  have  beeti  peopled  by 
the  supernatural  beings^  derived  from  ghosts,  which  really 
draw  out  his  hopea  and  feara,  and  prompt  his  offerings  and 
prayers. 


I 
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10,  Similarly  with  the  implied  thought-element.  The  igno- 
rant among  ourselves  are  tinspeettlative.  They  show  scarcely  any 
rational  curiosity  respecting  even  the  roost  imposing  natural 
phenomena.  What  rustic  asks  a  question  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Sun  i  When  does  he  think  about  the  cause  of  the 
MooD^s  changes  f  What  sign  does  he  give  of  a  wish  to  know  ^ 
how  clouds  are  formed  9  Where  is  the  evidence  that  his  mind 
ever  entertained  a  thought  concerning  the  origin  of  the  winds  f 
Not  only  is  there  an  absence  of  any  tendency  to  inquire,  but 
there  is  utter  indtferenee  when  explanation  is  offered.  He  ac- 
cepts these  common-place  things  as  matters  of  conrBe^  which  it 
does  not  concern  him  to  account  for. 

It  is  thus,   also,   with   the  savage.     Even   in  the  absence   of 
proof  it  would  be  inferable  that  if  the  great  mass  of  minds  in 
our  own  race  are  thus  unspeculative,  the  minds  of  inferior  races 
must  be  still  more  unspecnlative.     But,  as  was  shown  in  g  46, 
we  have  direct  proof.     Absence  of  rational  curiosity  ia  habitu^ll? 
remarked  by  travellers  amongst  the  lowest  races.     That  which  mi 
Dr.  Rink  says  of  the  Esquimaux,  that  ^'  existence  in  general  is  ^| 
accepted  as  a  fact,  without  any  speculation  as  to  its  primitive 
origin  "  (p.  36),  is  said  by  others  in  kindred  ways  of  various  rude 
peoples.     Nay,  savages  even  ridicule  m  foolish,  questions  about 
the  ordinary  course  of  Nature ;  no  matter  how  conspicuous  tht  ^j 
changes  displayed.  ^1 

Thus  the  intellectual  factor,  too,  implied  by  the  alleged  mytha-^V 
pmc  tendency,  is  wanting  in  early  stages ;  and  advancing  intelli- 
gence does  not  begin  to  manifest  it  until  long  after  the  ghost*  ^ 
theory  has  originated  a  mechanism  of  causation.  ^| 

IL  Joined  with  these  two  erroneous  assumptions  ig  the 
assumption,  also  erroneous,  that  the  primitive  man  is  given  to 
**  imaginative  fictions,"  Here  is  another  mistake  caused  by 
ascribing  to  undeveloped  natures,  the  traits  which  developed 
natures  exhibit.  Ab  shown  in  §  47,  the  savage  conspicnoasly 
lacks  imagination ;  and  fiction,  implying  imagination,  arises 
oiUj  aa  clvilixation  progresses.     The  man  of  low  type  nc 
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in^etits  stones  than  h@  invents  tools  or  pToeesses;  but  in  the 
ofic  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  products  of  his  activity  evolve  by 
small  modifications.  Among  iDferior  races  the  only  germ  of 
literature  is  the  narrative  of  events.  The  savage  tplb  the 
occurrenees  of  to-day*s  chase^  the  feats  of  the  light  that  happened 
yesterday,  the  successes  of  his  father  who  lately  died,  the 
triumphs  of  his  tribe  in  a  past  generation.  Without  the 
slightest  idea  of  making  marvellous  storieSi  he  makes  them 
unawares.  Having  oifly  rude  speech  full  of  metaphor;  being 
prompted  by  vanity  and  unchecked  by  regard  for  truth ; 
tmmeasuralEy  credulous  hiroaeif  and  listened  to  by  his  descen- 
dants with  absolute  faith  ;  hia  narratives  soon  become  mon- 
strously exaggefated,  and  in  course  of  generations  divei^e  so 
widely  from  possibility,  that  to  as  they  seem  mere  freaks  of 
fancy. 

On  study  in^^  facts  instead  of  trusting  to  hypo  theses  we  see 
this  to  be  the  origin  of  primitive  legends.  Looked  at  apart  from 
precoDceptions,  the  evidence  (see  Destriptive  Sodoioff^,  "^EstUt*t!c 
Products  ")  shows  that  there  is  originally  no  mythop*Bic  tendency; 
but  that  the  so-called  myth  begins  with  a  story  of  humaii  ad- 
etiture.     Hence  this  assumed  factor  is  also  wanting. 


i 


12.  One  more  supposition  is  made  for  which  there  is,  in  like 
manner,  no  warrant.  The  argument  of  the  mythologists  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  early  peoples  were  inevitably  betrayed 
into  personalizing  abstract'  nouns.  Having  originally  had 
certain  verbal  symbols  for  abslractions ;  and  having,  by  impli- 
cation, had  a  corresponding  power  of  abstract  thinking;  it  is 
alleged  that  the  barbarian  thereupon  began  to  denrivc  tliese 
verbal  symbols  of  their  abstraetness.  This  remarkable  process 
is  one  of  which  clear  proof  might  have  been  expected  :  but  none 
is  fortheoming.  We  have  indeed,  in  his  Chipn,  etc.  (vol.  ii, 
p,  56),  the  assertion  of  Prof  Max  Mliller  that  **afi  long  as  people 
thought  in  language,  it  was  simply  impossible  to  speak  of 
morning  or  evenings  of  spring  and  winier.  without  giving  to 
these  eonoeptions  something  of  an  individual  active*  sexual, 
and  at  last  personal  character;"  (i\  f..  having,  aomehow, 
originally    got  them  without  concrete  meaninga^  it  was  itnpoa* 

ible  to  avoid  making  their  meanings  concrete) ;  but  to  aatablish 

he   alleged    impossibility   something   moru    than    an  ve 

atatumeut  is  needed.     And   considering  that   the   vali^  he 

entire   theory  depends   on    the   truth   of   this  propositiou,    one 
might    have    looked    for    an    elaborate    demonslnition   of    it 

urely    the  speech  of  the  uncivilized  slionld  furnish  abundant 

I  ate  Hals, 
Instead,  I  find  put  in  evidence  certain  pf»nit>nalistfttif>nj|  of  all- 
ots made  by  ouraelvca*     ProL  Mai   MtilliT  ^]uotc^  paAJwige* 
54 
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in  which  Words  worth  speats  of  Religion  as  a  **  mothor, 
**  father  Time/*  of  "  Frost's  inexorable  tooth,"  of  **  Winter  like 
a  trav^^ller  old/'  of  **  laQghiug  hours/'  But  in  the  first  place  it 
is  to  be  rt^iimrkt*d  iliat  the«*e,  where  not  directly  traceable  to 
the  perBonagee  of  dassic  niytholog}\  have  obviotialy  arisen  by 
conscious  o?  udcoobcioiis  imitation  of  claesic  mode^  of  expre« 
eion,  to  which  our  poets  have  been  habituated  from  boyhood, 
And  then,  in  the  second  place,  we  lind  no  trace  of  a  tendenc^ 
for  this  fanciful  peraonalization  to  generate  beliefs  id  actus' 
personalitieB ;  and  unless  such  a  tendency  is  proved,  nothing  ii 
proved, 

13,  Sanskrit  is,  indeed,  said  to  yield  e%HdeBe€  of  thus  per- 
snalization.     But  the  evidence,  iostead  of  beit^  direct,  is  re- 
BoteJy  inferential ;  and  the  inferences  are  drawn  from  luateriaJs 
arbitrarily  selected. 

How  little  cotitidence  can  be  placed  in  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  language  of  the  Vedas,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Yedic  statementa.  Appeal  is  pro- 
fe^^cdJy  made  to  the  ideaa  of  highest  antiquity,  as  being,  accord* 
jug  to  theory,  freest  from  mythopipic  corruptions.  But  only  such^ 
of  these  ideas  m  suit  the  hypothesis  are  taken ;  and  ideas  of 
high,  and  iodeed  of  higher,  antiquity,  which  conflict  with  itai 
ignored.  Of  numeroug  cases,  here  is  one,  Soma-worship  bei 
common  to  the  Rig-Veda  and  the  Zend-Avesta,  is  thereby  prov 
to  have  existed  before  the  diffusion  of  the  Aryans.  Further,  as 
before  shown  {§  178),  the  Rig- Veda  itself  calls  Soma  "the 
creator  and  father  of  the  gods/*  "the  generator  of  hymns^  of 
DyauB,  of  Prithivl,  of  Agni,  of  Surya,  of  Indra,  and  of  Vi^shnu/' 
According  to  this  highest  authority,  then,  these  wj-called  Nature* 
gods  were  not  the  earliest.  They  were  preceded  by  Soma,  **  king 
of  gods  and  men,"  who  '*  confers  immortality  on  gods  and  men  :  " 
the  alleged  sun -god,  Indra,  being  named  &3  fierforming  his  great 
deeda  under  the  inspiration  of  Soma-  Hence  if  auticjuity  of  idea, 
as  proved  both  by  the  direct  statement*  of  the  Rig- Veda  it^!f, 
and  by  community  of  belief  with  the  Zend-Avesta,  is  to  be  takes 
as  the  test,  it  is  clear  that  Nature -worship  was  not  primordial 
among  the  Aryans, 

If  we  look  more  closely  at  the  data  taken  from  this  **  book 
with  seven  seals"  (which  is  Prof,  Ma*  Mailer's  name  for  the 
book  from  which,  strangely  enough,  he  draws  such  positive 
c-onclusions)  and  observe  how  they  are  dealt  with,  we  do  not 
find  ourselves  reassured.  The  word  d^aun,  which  is  a  cardinal 
word  in  the  mythological  theory,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  thi 
root  difu^  to  beam.  In  his  Science  of  Lfinffuape,  vol,  ii,  p,  46~ 
Prof,  Max  Miiller  say^  of  it — **  A  root  of  this  rich  and  expan^ 
mve  meaning   wouliJ   be  apphcable  to  many  conceptiom : 
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dawn,  tbe  Bun,  t1i«  ekj,  the  daj,  the  stars,  the  ejefl,  the  oee&D, 
and  the  meadow/*  May  we  not  add  that  a  root  so  variously 
uppiicable,  va^e  in  proportion  to  the  multiplicity  of  its  lui^an- 
iigs,  lends  itself  to  iuteqjretatione  that  are  proportiotJittely  un- 
certain i  The  like  holds  throughout.  One  of  the  pergoualizod 
cdic  gods,  inferrred  to  have  been  originally  a  Nature -god,  in 
the  Earth,  We  are  told  that  there  are  twenty-one  Vodiir  niiiiics 
for  the  Earth*  We  learn  that  the«e  naaieg  were  applicabk*  to 
various  other  things ;  and  that  consequently  **  eaith,  river,  s*ky, 
dawn,  cow,  and  speech,  would  hecome  houionyina"  (CAt/i*, 
ii,  12),  On  which  statementa  our  comment  may  be,  that  ma 
horaonymoue  words  are,  by  their  definition,  equivocal  or  aiti- 
higuouM,  translations  of  them  in  particular  cases  mvM  h«  com,*- 
fipondingly  questionable.  No  doubt  roots  that  are  so  **  rieh," 
allow  ample  play  to  imagination,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  reach- 
tug  of  denired  results*  But  by  as  much  as  they  afford  scope  for 
passible  infereBC^,  by  so  much  do  they  diminish  the  probability 
of  any  one  inference**^ 

Nor  is  this  all  The  interpretation  thug  made  by  arbitrary 
manipalatiou  of  ill -understood  materials,  is  made  in  pursuance 
of  what  seems  a  self -contradicting  doctrine*  On  the  one  hand, 
primitive  Aryans  are  described  as  having  bad  a  speech  fonned 
from  root-s  in  such  manner  that  the  abstract  idea  of  prniefHn^ 
preceded  the  concrete  idea  of  ^father.  On  the  other  h»n<i,  of 
ancient  Aryans  coming  after  these  primitive  Aryans,  wo  are  told 
that  they  *' could  only  speak  and  think"  (i6«f*,  63)  in  parsoii&l 
figures:  of  necessity  they  spoke,  not  of  sunset,  but  of  ih©  **buii 
growing  old*' — not  of  sunrise,  but  of  *' Night  giving  birth  to  a 
hrilljant  child  ^^- — ^not  of  Spring,  hut  of  **  the  Snn  or  the  Sky^  em* 
bracing  the  earth  "  {^d,^  64).  8o  that  the  race  who  made  tht^ir 
concretes  out  of  abstracts,  are  deecribed  as  ted  into  theae  Nature- 
myths  by  their  inability  to  express  abetnets  except  in  termn  of 
concretes  1  • 

•  How  doubtful  mtjfit  b^  thew  fnterpivtitioiu  mjiy  be  Judged  froia  tlie 
following  eynonyiu!)  tnd  bomotijms  for  ihc  Hun,  x^kkvn  from  tbe  Abwlril 
Di^ionartf  of  Mr,  Monier  WiIUjuhb.  Smm^^tt  j^,  itiTliilty,  dthy^  i  ftitiUw 
lictil  eiprpssion  for  the  number  33;  «  fl«ge,  iMrniecl  ni«ii«  the  iiiri,  «^i$rfi— die 
«UD ;  the  Somii ;  a  wive  ar  U^^rti^  msAi  teacber :  S  bcfo^  king.  SQm^fi  hpfo, 
warrior,  cbamplou,  vaUsnt  min.  peat  or  nilllity  mto;  a  lion,  a  br»Ar;  tlic 
mm,  H.  pr,  of  ocrttitk  fibnta  and  tr«ei.  Sivfi*£— i  i«iirT*tor ;  Nun  ;  epithet 
pf  lodm  tod  iiva;  a  fitriictikf  plini.  Arku — -m  mt,  Himh  of  Itghinina,  toii^ 
fir«,  cryitaJ,  copper,  N.  of  Indra  mml  of  a  plmii ;  mimbrum  viriU^  vjmn^ 
eing«r,  karaed  man,  elder  brotbpr,  food,  drpamsti^-tk  boMiu  fritud,  ptmf* 
fellow^  N.  pr.,  sun,  .lBd£!pias  plant.  Vimmmt  K.  pr.  dl  tli«  ^a.  Anma,  «4id 
othen^  ^fi«iarfl— X.  pr.,  a  crow^  the  ninflowcr^  mm  '  '  '  -^  rr  Mivi^ral 
otherfL    Thou^  tbene  are  frooi  a  gi^fi«ral  ^^rinkHt  i  -nt  fmm 

S  DktIoDarT  of  Vedic  SaoiMf,  ft%  it  most  be  admiu  ,  ,         m  San. 

Kkrit  i«  lA  mgue  or  vtgner,  unlM  h  be  a&mcd  that  laaguagis  beeome  li«a 
'"    ■«  tlwj  deTtlop. 
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May  we  not  Bwy^  then^  that  the  doctrine  of  the  peTsoQalizatloti 
of  abstracts ,  unsi^upported  by  evidence  which  existing  races  fnr- 
nish,  is  not  made  probable  by  ancient  evidence  I  J 

14.  We  need  not,  however,  leave  off  simply  with  the  conclu- 
gion  that  the  hypothesis  is  uttsustaitied*  There  is  a  definite  teat, 
whiehf  I  thinks  completely  disproves  it, 

Aa  part  of  the  reason  why  abstract  noatis  and  collective  doqus 
became  personalized,  Prof.  Max  Miiller  says:^ — *' Now  in  ancient 
Languages  every  one  of  these  words  had  nooeasarily  a  tenni  na- 
tion eipresaive  of  gender,  and  this  naturally  produced  in  the 
mind  the  corresponding  idea  of  sex"  (Chipft,  ii»  55).  Here  the 
implication  is  that  the  use  of  a  name  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of 
sex  in  the  thing  named,  therefore  carried  with  it  the  idea  of 
something  living ;  since  living  things  alone  possess  the  differ- 
ences expressed  by  gender.  Observe,  now,  the  converse  propo* 
sition  necessarily  going  with  this.  It  is  implied  that  if  an 
abstract  noun  has  no  termination  indicating  a  masculine  or 
feminine  natnrCi  any  liability  there  may  be  to  give  more  con- 
creteness  to  its  meaning,  will  not  be  Joined  with  a  liability  to 
ascribe  sex  to  it.  There  will  be  no  tendency  to  personalize  it 
accompanying  the  tendency  to  make  it  concrete ;  but  it  will 
become  a  neuter  concrete.  Unquestionably  if  a  termination 
implying  sex,  and  therefore  implying  life,  therefore  implies 
personality ;  where  there  is  no  termination  implying  sex,  no  im- 
plication that  there  is  life  and  personality  will  arise.  It  follows, 
then,  that  peoples  whose  words  have  no  genders  will  not  person- 
alise the  powers  of  Nature,  But  the  facts  directly  contradict 
this  inference.  *'  There  are  no  terminations  denoting  gender  in 
Quichua**  (Markham,  p.  23),  the  language  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians; and  yet  the  ancient  Peruvians  had  perBonalizcd  natural 
objects  and  powers — Mountains,  Sun,  Moon,  the  Earth,  the  Sea, 
etc. ;  and  the  like  absenee  of  genders  and  presence  of  Nature- 
worship,  occurred  among  the  Chibchas,  and  among  the  Central 
Americans.  Thug  personalixation  of  the  great  inanimate  oV 
jects  and  agents,  can  have  had  no  auch  linguistic  canse  as  thai 
alleged* 

15.  The  many  reasons  for  rejecting  the  interpretations  which 
mythologista  offer  us,  thus  fail  into  several  groups. 

Some  of  them  are  a  priori.  The  method  adopted  is  doubly 
wrong^ — wrong  as  seeking  in  the  characters  of  words,  explana- 
tions which  should  be  sought  in  the  mental  phenomena  symhol- 
hed  by  those  words;  and  wrong  aa  seeking  in  developed 
ihouglits  and  feelings  the  keys  to  undeveloped  ones,  instead  of 
the  converse.  The  assumption,  associated  with  this  method, 
that  the  human  miad  had  originally  a  conception  of  deity  snch 
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as  we  now  call  pure,  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  evidence 
which  the  uncivilized  present ;  and  suicidally  implies  that  there 
were  abstract  thoughts  before  there  was  even  an  approach  to 
words  abstract  enough  to  convey  them. 

A  second  group  of  a  priori  reasons  is  otherwise  derived.  The 
mythological  theory  tacitly  assumes  that  some  clear  division  can 
be  made  between  legend  and  history  ;  instead  of  recognizing  the 
truth  that  in  the  narratives  of  events  there  is  a  slowly  increasing 
ratio  of  truth  to  error.  Ignoring  the  necessary  implication  that 
before  definite  history,  numerous  partially -true  stories  must  be 
current,  it  recognizes  no  long  .series  of  distorted  traditions  of 
actual  events.  And  then,  instead  of  seeing  in  the  fact  that  all 
the  leading  so-called  myths  describe  combats,  evidence  that  they 
arose  out  of  human  transactions,  mythologists  assume  that  the 
order  of  Nature  presents  itself  to  the  undeveloped  mind  in  terms 
of  victories  and  defeats. 

Of  a  posteriori  reasons  for  rejecting  the  theory,  come,  first, 
those  embodied  in  denials  of  its  premises.  It  is  not  true,  as 
tacitly  alleged,  that  the  primitive  man  looks  at  the  powers  of 
Nature  with  awe.  It  is  not  true  that  he  speculates  about  their 
characters  and  causes.  It  is  not  true  that  he  has  a  tendency  to 
make  fictions.  Every  one  of  these  alleged  factors  of  the  mytho- 
pceic  process,  though  present  in  the  developed  mind,  is  absent 
from  the  undeveloped  mind,  where  the  theory  assumes  it 

Yet  further  reasons  are  forthcoming.  From  premises  unwar- 
ranted by  evidence,  the  conclusions  are  reached  by  processes 
which  are  illegitimate.  It  is  implied  that  men,  having  originally 
had  certain  signs  of  abstract  conceptions,  and  therefore  power 
of  forming  such  conceptions,  were  obliged,  afterwards,  to  speak 
and  think  in  more  concrete  terms — a  change  not  simply  gratu- 
itously assumed,  but  exactly  opposite  in  direction  to  that  which 
the  developments  of  thought  and  language  actually  show  us. 
The  formation  of  ideal  persons  out  of  ab^ract  nouns,  which  is 
ascribed  to  this  necessity,  ought  to  be  clearly  demonstrated  from 
the  speech  of  existing  low  races,  which  it  is  not  Instead,  we 
have  deductions  from  an  ancient  Sanskrit  work,  unintelligible  to 
the  extent  of  having  "  seven  seals,**  from  which  conclusions  called 
unquestionable  are  drawn  by  taking  some  statements  and  ignor- 
ing others,  and  by  giving  to  words  which  have  a  score  of  mean- 
ings those  most  congruous  with  the  desired  conclusion. 

Finally  comes  the  fact  which,  even  were  the  argument  in  gen- 
eral as  valid  as  it  is  fallacious,  would  be  fatal  to  it — the  fact  that 
personalization  of  natural  powers,  said  to  be  suggested  by  verbal 
terminations  expressive  of  sex,  occurs  just  as  much  where  there 
are  no  such  terminations. 
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THE  LINaUISTIC  METHOD  OP  THE  MYTHOLOGISTS. 

Already  in  §  188,  I  have  given  an  example  of  myth-inter^ 
pretation  carried  on  after  the  current  manner:  the  instance 
being  the  myth  of  Saram&,  which,  on  the  strength  of  the 
alleged  derivation  of  the  word,  one  mythologist  regards  as  a 
figurative  account  of  the  dawn,  and  another  as  a  figurative 
account  of  the  storm.  This  conflict  seems  typical  rather  than 
exceptional.  Concerning  the  true  renderings  of  these  early 
words,  philologists  are  often  at  issue ;  and  no  wonder,  con- 
sidering that  according  to  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  Sanskrit  is  "a  lan- 
guage which  expressed  the  bright  and  the  divine,  the  brilliant 
and  the  beautiful,  the  straight  and  the  right,  the  bull  and  the 
hero,  the  shepherd  and  the  king,  by  the  same  terms."  (Rig  -  Veda, 
i,  121.)  Examples  of  the  resulting  confusion  are  continually  thrust 
on  the  attention  even  of  outsiders.  The  Academy  for  January 
17th,  1885,  contains  a  letter  in  which,  speaking  patronizingly  of 
Mr.  Dwijender  Nath  Tagore,  a  young  Hindoo  philologist.  Prof. 
Max  Muller  quotes  some  passages  showing  that  they  are  at  issue 
concerning  ^*  the  original  meaning  [?  meanings]  of  M&tW,  *  mother  \ 
Bhr^tW,  ^brother*,  and  Svasrt,  *  sister'."  Here  are  passages 
showing  the  disagreement. 

"  Max  Muller  says  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  MAtrt  is  Maker  (nirm&tri); 
we  say  that  its  meaning  is  measurer  (parim&tW),  ....  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
says  that  the  primary  meaning  of  bhrAtW  is  one  who  bears  a  burden,  but  we 
say  it  is  bhftgin,  or  sharer,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Academy  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rhys, 
Professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford,  in  which,  after  quoting  Dr.  Isaac 
Taylor's  question — '*  Does  anyone  doubt  that  Odin  is  the  wind  ?  " 
he  says — **  My  impulse  would  have  been  just  as  confidently  to 
ask.  Does  anyone  still  think  that  Odin  is  the  wind  ? "  And 
then  he  refers  to  the  first  "  among  the  Norse  scholars  of  the 
present  day  "  as  saying  that  Odin  means  primarily  heaven,  and 
Hfterwards  the  god  of  wisdom.  In  a  subsequent  number  of  the 
Academy  (February  14th),  M.  Henri  Gaidoz  remarks  on  the 
scepticism  likely  to  be  produced  concerning  mythological  inter- 
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pretations,  when  "  one  says  Odin  is  the  heaven ;  another,  Odin  is 
the  wind ;  according  to  a  third,  Odin  is  the  storm :  "  adding  that 
''  each  of  these  opinions  is  supported  by  a  learned  etymology 
which  pretends  to  be  the  genuine  one/' 

By  way  of  further  showing  on  what  a  quicksand  rests  the  vast 
and  elaborate  structure  of  mythological  interpretations,  let  me 
here  place  for  comparison  two  translations  of  the  same  passage 
in  the  Rig  -  Veda  : — 

R.  V.  i,  86,  1.  "  Those  who  glance  forth  like  wives  and  yoke-fellows,  they 
are  the  powerful  sons  of  Rudra  on  their  way.  The  Maruts  have  made  heaven 
and  earth  to  grow,  they,  the  strong  and  wild,  delight  in  the  sacrifices.** — Max 
MulUr. 

**  The  Manits  who  are  ^oing  forth  decorate  themselves  like  females  :  they 
are  gliders  (through  the  air),  the  sons  of  Rudra,  and  doers  of  good  works,  by 
which  they  promote  the  welfare  of  earth  and  heaven :  heroes,  who  grind  (the 
solid  rocks),  they  delight  in  sacrifices.** —  WiUan, 

Here  we  see  how  readily  a  language  like  Sanskrit  lends  itself  to 
those  various  figurative  interpretations  in  which  the  mythologists 
delight. 

Deeper  than  objections  hence  arising,  is  an  objection  which 
may  be  made  to  the  assumption  on  which  philologists  at  large 
proceed — the  assumption  tnat  there  exists  in  all  cases,  or  in 
nearly  aU  cases,  a  rational  root  for  a  word — a  root,  that  is,  to 
which  reason  may  trace  back  the  word*s  origin.  Now  any  one 
who  observes  the  transformations  of  words  and  strange  devia- 
tions of  meanings  occurring  among  ourselves,  notwithstanding 
the  restraints  imposed  by  education  and  by  printing,  will  find 
reason  to  challenge  this  assumption.  If  at  present  there  goes  on 
what  may  be  called  by  contrast  an  irrational  genesis  of  words, 
we  may  be  sure  that  in  early  times  such  a  genesis  was  active,  and 
that  a  considerable  part  of  language  resulted  from  it  To  help 
us  in  conceiving  the  transformations  which  then  took  place  per- 
petually, let  us  observe  a  few  of  the  transformations  which  now 
take  place  occasionally. 

By  gardeners  and  greengrocers  the  name  artichokes  has  been 
abridged  to  '*  chokes  ; "  and  this  name  appears  even  in  the  bills 
sent  to  householders.  They  have  made  a  still  greater  trans- 
formation of  the  word  asparagus.  Misapprehension  first  led 
them  to  call  it  **  asparagrass ;  '*  then  it  became  **  sparrowgrass ; " 
and  finally  **  grass ; "  which  is  the  name  now  current  in  London 
among  those  who  sell  it.  In  early  days  before  there  had  arisen 
any  thoughts  about  correct  speech,  or  any  such  check  upon 
change  as  results  from  literature,  these  abbreviated  and  cor- 
rupted words  would  have  replaced  the  original  words.  And 
then,  if  at  a  later  period  searcn  had  been  made  for  the  origins 
of  them,  philologists  would  inevitably  have  gone  wrong.  What 
more    obvious    than    that    the    name    ''choke"  given   to   an 
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ftriicle  of  food,  musrt  have  had  reference  to  some  al1eg<ad  effect 
of  swallow  log  it ;  or  what  more  obyions  than  that  the  aaine 
**  gfaas  ^'^  arose  from  a  mistaken  classing  of  the  plant  with  graases 
at  large  ? 

Agreeing  as  we  mast  with  the  philologists  that  from  the 
beginning  dialectical  changes  have  been  perpetually  trans* 
forming  words,  let  u^  note  some  of  the  transformations  which 
dialects  of  otir  own  langng^e  exhibit,  that  we  may  help  our- 
selves to  iunagine  what  must  have  resulted  from  kindred 
divergences  during  tbousjinds  of  yearn*  In  the  Berkshire 
dialect,  the  word  *^  that  '^  haa  become  '*  tbak ; "  and  in  the 
Devonshire  dialect  **  this ''  has  become  '*  thickie/'  On  referring 
to  "  The  general  table  of  Grimm's  Law,"  as  given  in  Prof »  Max 
Mii]Jer*8  Science  of  Language^  vol.  ii,  p.  246,  I  see  no  precedent 
for  a  change  of  the  n  into  the  k.  Passing  over  this,  however,  I 
put  a  further  question.  Possibly  the  additional  syllable  in  the 
metamorphosed  word  *'  thickie "  might  not  prevent  identifica- 
tion of  it  as  modification  of  *^tbiB,'^  when  its  grammatical 
uses  were  studied.  Hut  (suppose  that'  in  confonnity  with 
Grimm's  law,  which  sbows  tbat  in  Gothic  th  may  be  represented 
by  £/,  and  in  old  high  German  becomes  d\  suppose,  I  say,  that 
this  word  *^  thickie  "  became  **  diclde,"  what  philologist  would 
then  be  able  to  identify  it  with  **this"?  Again,  in  the 
Somersetshire  dialect  **  uncle  "  has  become  **  nunk/*  Who,  in 
the  absence  of  written  language,  would  find  the  true  derivation 
of  this  word  ?  Who  would  imagine  that  it  had  descended  from 
the  Latin  qvuiwuIub  f  Even  were  it  admitted  that  the  dropping 
of  the  first  syllable  and  of  the  last  two  syllaMes,  might  be  sus- 
pected without  the  aid  of  books  {whit'b  is  extremely  impro- 
bable), what  warrant  could  be  given  for  supposing  a  change 
of  the  remaining  syllable  vunk  into  nunhf  Grimm's  law  does 
uot  show  us  that  v  changes  into  n ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
books  there  would  be  no  clue.  Once  more,  in  the  Somerset- 
shire dialect  **  if  has  become  ^*nif/'  Instead  of  that  abridge* 
ment  commonly  undergone  by  words  in  course  of  time,  we  here 
have  expansion — a  prefixed  consonant  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  this  change  arose  from  the  habit  of  always  using  "  if  **  with 
a  prefixed  "and'*^ — *' and  if;'' which,  quickly  spoken,  became 
**  an'  if,"  and  still  more  quickly  spoken  **  nif ; "  but  though  this 
suppositioD  is  countenanced  by  a  change  in  the  same  dialect  of 
the  word  **  awl"  into  **nawl"  (which,  probably  at  first  **aii 
awl,**  became  **  a  nawl "),  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  associ- 
ated change  of  **  lunch "  into  **  nunch."  But  however  it  has 
arisen,  this  growth  of  "  if  '*  into  **  nif  "  is  one  which  eif ectuaUy 
hides  the  derivation  of  the  word.  Were  the  Somersetshire 
dialect  to  become  an  independent  language,  as  it  might  have 
done  in  times  like  those  of  the  primitive  Ary^ois,  no  philolomst 
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eoald  bave  traced  **  nif  "  to  its  root.  The  eoncluaioTi  that  "  nif,'" 
used  as  tbo  sign  of  a  hypothetico]  pFopositioD,  was  derived  from 
-'  gif/^  meaning  to  hand  over  something,  wonJd  have  seemed 
ntterly  ud warranted  bj  the  meaning,  and  quite  at  variant^ ^  witfa 
»the  laws  of  phonetic  change. 

Beyond  an  eh  obscurations  as  these,  there  are  obscurations 
cansed  by  iDtroduetiona  of  new  words  needed  in  new  oeca- 
pationSf  institutiona  processes,  gamea,  etc^  which  are  siib^^e- 
<|uently  transferred  to  other  spheres  of  use,  while  their  original 
tises  cease.  We  have  an  instance  in  the  name  *'  booking* 
office/^  m  applied  at  railway-stations.  Why  booking-otfice ! 
Young  people  cannot  say  ;  though  people  whose  memories  go 
back  fifty  years  can.  In  the  old  coaching-days,  when  the 
accommodation  for  passengers  was  smaH,  it  was  a  usa&l  pre- 
caution to  secure  a  place  one  or  more  days  before  the  day  of 
an  intended  joamey.  A  clerk  entered  in  a  book  the  pas- 
senger *s  name^  the  place  taken  by  him,  and  the  date  for  which 
be  took  it  He  was  then  said  to  be  '^  booked ;  '^  and  hence  the 
office  was  called  a  booking- office »  Railwaj'tiianagers  had  at 
first  a  slightly  modified  system.  There  was  a  book  with  paper 
tickets  and  counterfoils,  of  a  kind  like  that  now  used  in  post- 
offices  for  registering  letters.  On  paying  bis  fare  the  pas- 
senger had  his  name  written  on  the  ticket  and  counterfoil,  and 
the  ticket  was  then  torn  off  and  given  to  him.  This  method 
was  in  use  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  (then 
the  London  and  Binningbam)  as  late  as  18.ia,  if  not  later. 
I^esently  came  the  tntxntion  of  that  little  sUunping  apparatus 
which  made  it  economical  of  time  and  trouble  to  adopt  tte  stiff 
tickets  now  uniFersaMy  used.  The  hooks  and  booldng  disap- 
peared, but  the  name  **  booking-office  "  survived.  W'hen  all  who 
remember  pre-railway  days  are  dead,  any  one  who  asks  th« 
derivation  of  the  word  *'  booking''  as  thus  applied*  will  he  utterly 
misled  if  he  sets  ont  with  the  ordinary  assumption  that  th« 
word  has  arisen  by  modifications  of  some  word  having  an  ap- 
propriate meaning.  Rail  way*  business,  or  imllier  raiiway- 
making,  snpplies  ns  with  another  familiar  tnstanca.  Lahourrra 
occupied  in  excavating  cuttings  and  forming  embankments, 
are  called  **  navvies."  Whence  the  name!  In  future  tirat*« 
any  one  who  ^serta  that  *♦  navvy  "  is  short  for  navigator,  will 
probably  he  laughed  at.  How  is  it  credible  that  a  man  occu- 
pied in  digging  and  wheeling  earth,  sJiould  be  called  by  a  name 
which  signifies  one  who  satis  tha  seaa,  and  especially  one  who 
directs  the  course  of  a  ship  f  Yet  ItnpoMble  as  this  affiliation 
will  seem  to  those  ignorant  of  recent  history,  it  ia  the  true  one. 
In  the  days  when  they  were  made*  canals  were  thought  of  as 
lines  of  inland  navigation^^ao  commonly  so,  that  somelimea  m 
tavern  built  by  the  side  of  a  canal  was'caUed  a  *^  Navifttbn 
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Irns/*  Hence  it  happeoed  tU&t  the  men  employed  in  ejEcavil 
ingcan&b  were  called  **  navisrators/'  and  for  brevity  '*  navvies/* 
Wben  railway 'making  began  to  replace  canaUmakLtng,  the  e^me 
class  of  men  being  employed  in  kmdred  work,  carried  with 
tbem  this  abbreviated  name,  now  no  longer  bavmg  even  a 
Temotely  appropriate  meaning.  And  the  name  has  cvetitDally 
been  established  as  applying  to  any  man  engaged  on  earths 
works  of  whatever  kind.  Now  if,  even  io  our  times,  there  are 
aberrant  origins  of  words — if  these  are  at  present  Dumerous 
among  the  uncultured,  how  mnltitudlnous  must  they  have  beeo 
among  early  peoples,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  were  not  restrained 
by  education  from  making  changes,  and  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  compelled  by  the  poverty  of  their  vocabularieB  to 
use  metaphora  far  more  than  they  are  used  now  I  Indeed,  as 
extension  of  the  meanings  of  words  by  metaphor  has  played  a 
chief  part  in  the  genesis  of  language,  wo  may  conclude  that  the 
metaphorically -de  rived  words  whidi  eventually  became  esta- 
blished and  apparently  independent,  form  the  most  numerous 
class  of  words*  And  we  uiAiy  further  conclude  that  since  modtfi- 
cations  go  on  very  rapidly  in  early  speech,  the  connexions  of 
such  words  with  the  words  from  which  they  were  derived  were 
most  of  them  soon  lost,  and  endeavours  now  made  to  6nd  their 
derivations  must  consequently  be  futtle. 

It  has  been  replied  to  me  when  I  have  raised  objections  of  this 
kind,  that  philologists  distinguish  between  words  of  which  the 
roots  can  be  found,  and  words  of  which  the  roots  cannot  be 
found.  At  the  time  when  this  reply  was  given,  little  force  was 
recognised  in  my  rejoinder,  that  no  trustworthy  test  is  assign- 
able ;  but  r  abide  by  this  rejoinder  until  a  trustworthy  test  ia 
assigned.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  devise  any  method  by 
which  there  may  be  distinguished  words  of  which  it  is  hopeless 
to  find  the  derivations,  from  words  of  which  the  derivations  may 
reasonably  be  sought.  Indeed,  false  derivations  sometimes 
present  far  more  the  appearance  of  true  derivations  than  do  many 
of  the  derivations  which  really  are  true.  Here  are  some  extracts 
from  an  imaginan^^  dictionary  of  derivations,  which  we  will  sup- 
pose to  be  compiled  a  century  hence. 

EmtKK,  t*.  L  From  a  root  wbieh  meant  a  refuge,  iianally  m€l<hM?d,  but 
which  from  the  original  &eiiHf»  of  mclosure  with  security  carae  to  menn 
iQcIosure  with  siippre«doD.  In  Iceiamlic,  Swediflh,  and  Dntiish  wo  have 
Wa,  "  a  fort  or  efl?illa;'^  in  Atiglo-Sajton  we  haTC  AiirA,  tur^ ;  uml  In 
middle  E^glitib  we  hare  ^ut^A,  &or/7A,  **  a  p!iice  of  ihcUer,-'  In  middle 
Engllah  horvf^fh  meani  *'a  den»  cave,  or  hirtmg*pliice,'*  whetic?^  in  English 
Cftfne  fturrow?  and  hoTv^rfh,  Anglo-Saxon  had  also  the  word  Imrffan  to  prft. 
teet,  which,  m»  ngua^  tiropped  the  terminal  sy liable.  Hence*  aii  bitrQy  htith^ 
bnrtfh  meant  a  place  of  shelter  or  fortiIii>d  place,  to  bmr^  ma^^jiX  tn  protect  by 
incl<3t>ure  ;  and  thii*  beorg  or  beorgh  ehanginp  it*  gut  tnmi  (as  the  Ho^.tch  wuri 
hch  his  ohanfjeti  into  the  En^H.+h  bwk\  finfllly  became  huvke.  HtJl  a  plaoe 
Bmdt  S&care  by  walk  la  abo  a  plaee  of  impmsmment;  arsd  the  meaning  of 
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being  shut  in  eTentnallj  became  the  predominant  meaning.  A  dear  analogy 
18  farniahed  bj  the  cbanged  oae  of  the  word  prevmt.  Of  old,  aa  in  the  Bible 
(Ps.  lix,  10)  and  in  the  Church  of  England  aerrioe,  it  meant  to  go  before 
with  the  effect  of  helping,  but  it  now  meana  to  go  before  with  the  effect  of 
arresting.  In  like  manner  to  bmryh  or  burke^  baring  ori^allj  meant  to 
incloee  with  the  effect  of  protection,  haa  come  to  mean  to  mclose  with  the 
effect  of  suppression.  Hence  a  discussion  is  said  to  be  bwrlud  when  it  is  sup- 
pressed. How  natural  is  the  connexion  of  ideas  maj  be  peroeired  at  a  public 
meeting,  when,  to  a  prosy  speaker,  there  comes  a  shout  of  ^  shut  up.**  Here 
there  is  obviouiilj  in  this  process  of  burking  a  speech,  an  unconscious  refer, 
ence  to  the  original  fortified  place,  which,  while  it  maj  be  shut  up  to  keep  out 
foes,  may  also  be  shut  up  to  imprison  inhabitants. 

Now  when,  in  a  few  generations,  there  has  been  forgotten  the 
story  of  the  murderers  Burke  and  Hare,  who  suffocated  their 
victims  by  clapping  pitch-piasters  on  their  mouths,  this  might 
very  well  pass  for  a  true  derivation.  The  changes  are  natural, 
and  not  greater  than  those  which  continually  occur.  But  let  us 
take  another  case. 

Post,  v.  t.  To  put  a  letter  or  packet  into  a  place  whence  it  is  taken  for  de- 
livery by  public  officials.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  substantive  ptttt^  « 
piece  of  timber  set  upright, — a  name  which  was  commonly  transferred  to  an 
upright  pillar  of  iron  (at  one  time  not  infrequently  an  old  cannon)  fixed  at 
tbe  comer  of  a  street  or  oUier  public  place.  The  hollow  iron  upright  recep- 
tacles  for  letters,  which  in  large  towns  were  placed  at  the  comers  of  streets, 
were  for  this  reason  called  potU.  Henoe  to  post  a  letter  meant  to  put  a  letter 
into  one  of  these  hollow  iron  posts ;  just  as  to  warehouse  goods  meant  to 
put  goods  into  a  warehouse,  or  to  ship  a  cargo  meant  to  put  a  cargo  into  a 
ship. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  century  hence  any  one  could,  without  an 
elaborate  inquiry,  detect  the  fallacy  of  this  derivation ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  literature,  detection  of  the  fallacy  would  be  im- 
possible. Far  less  licence  is  taken  than  philologists  habitually 
take,  and  far  fewer  reasons  for  scepticism  can  be  assigned.  We 
shall  at  once  see  this  when  we  look  at  some  samples  of  the  deri- 
vations which  are  put  forth  and  widely  accepted. 

It  is  said  that  the  Aryan  word  which  in  Sanskrit  is  Dyaus^ 
eventually  became  T^  in  Old  Norse.  This  may  be  true ; 
though  to  establish  such  a  strange  genealogy  seems  to  call  for 
more  evidence  than  has  survived  during  the  lapse  of  thousands 
of  ye&rs,  filled  with  numerous  migrations  and  consequent  social 
changes.  One  may  admit  it  as  possible  that  our  word  daughter 
comes  from  an  ancient  word  duhitar,  milker,  from  </wA,  to  milk : 
though  in  accepting  this  conclusion  we  have  to  suppose  that  an 
earlier  word  for  daughter  (which  must  have  existed  before  the 
Aryans  reached  the  cattle-keeping  stage)  was  replaced  by  this 
new  word,  notwithstanding  the  inapplicability  of  the  new  word  to 
daughters  in  childhood  and  to  married  daughters.  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  may  be  right  in  tracing  back  the  various  European 
names  for  the  moon  to  a  primitive  name  which  in  Sanskrit 
is  mds  ;  and  it  may  be,  as  he  says,  that  '*  this  m&a  in  Sanskrit 
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IB  dearly  derivetl  from  a  root  luA,  to  roeftBUi^^  to  mete  "  (Sm^nti 

of  Language^  i*  7) ;  though  if,  ae  he  sisppoges,  '*  the  moou  waa 
origin  ally  called  by  the  farmer  the  measurer/'  we  must  suppa&e 
either  that  before  the  Aryans  reached  the  farming  stage  and 
also  the  stage  at  which  the  general  use  of  measures  had  gen- 
erated the  conception  of  meaenring^  there  ejcisled  no  name  for 
the  moon,  or  else  that  the  pre-existing  familiar  name  had  ita 
place  usurped  by  this  nufamiliar  metaphorical  name :  the  usurpa- 
tion being  one  which  suggests  the  probabUity  that  in  America 
**  shooting-iron  "  will  by-and-by  replace  rifle.  But  without  eon- 
testing  the  correctness  of  these  derlvationSf  one  may  naturally 
ask  by  what  criterion  they  wte  distinguighed  from  the  false 
derivations  gi%*en  above: — nay,  may  even  naturally  ask  how  it 
happens  that  the  false  ouea  ha?e  a  greater  apparent  probability 
than  tbese  alleged  true  ones. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  linguistic  method  of  intarpretiog  myths, 
w€  muatf  however,  contemplate  an  example.  Here  is  an  abbre- 
viated passage  from  the  Lecturer  <m  the  Science  of  Lemgua^e^  toL 
ii,  pp*  39&-9* 

*'  From  rik  in  the  senpe  of  ^hiuing^  It  was  possible  to  form  a  derivative 
rflitd,  jn  the  mxxm  of  lighted  up,  or  bright.  TbiEi  form  does  not  exist  id 
Banskriti  but  as  Jet  in  Saoskrit  is  liable  to  be  cha:nged  into  k^,  we  may 
recognise  in  riksba  tlie  same  derivatiTe  of  vik.  ^ikiba,  in  the  sense  of 
bri|bt^  bas  becotna  the  name  of  the  bear,  so  called  eitlier  from  hia  brigbt  «jes 
tir  from  hm  brilliant  tn  wny  fur*  The  same  name^  riksha,  was  given  id  San- 
skrit to  tbe  fltars,  the  bright  ones.  .  ,  Now,  remember,  that  the  eoosiella^ 
tion  here  calltid  the  i^k^has,  in  the  sense  of  the  brifi^ht  ones,  would  benomon^ 
ymous  in  Sanakrii  with  the  Bear^^  .  ,  ,  Yoti  wrill  now  percdto  the  iaflueoc^ 
of  words  on  thought,  or  the  ppontaiieou»  p^wtb  of  mylhology*  The  name 
riki^ha  was  applied  to  the  b^ar  in  the  seoi^e  of  the  bright  f  iiseoua  animal^  aod 
in  that  aense  it  became  roost  popular  in  the  later  Panakrit,  and  in  Greek  and 
Latiti.  Tbe  samc^  name^  in  the  senne  of  the  bright  OQea,  hud  been  applied  by 
tbe  Vcdiv  poeta  to  the  stars  in  general,  and  more  particularly  to  Ibat  oonsteU 
Jation*  which  in  the  nortbern  part*  of  India,  was  the  nlost  prominent.  .  ,  . 
The  Uinduf^  ^tilno  forgot  the  original  meaning  of  riksha.  It  beeaine  a  mere 
nanK%  appftrontJj  with  two  meanin^js,  atar  rtnd  bear.  In  India,  boweverj  the 
meaning  of  bear  pr^doroiDated,  and  as  riksha  became  more  aod  more  the 
established  name  of  the  ammal,  H  losi  in  the  aame  degree  iIb  connection  irith 
the  aurs." 

80  that  setting  out  from  the  root  riJt  shinin|jj  and  the  deri- 
vative rikta  (which  miffkt  have  existed  in  Sanskrit  fmt  did  not), 
and  assuming  that  the  changed  deriv^ative  riksha  was  applied  to 
the  bear  because  of  bis  **  bright  eyesj'  or  ^*  brilliant  tawny  fur" 
(traits  wbicb  do  not  diKtingnish  him  from  other  aninials)*  we 
ba¥e  built  up  for  us  by  various  other  assumptions  and  sugges- 
tions the  interpretation  of  the  Great  Bear  myth  \ 

To  complete  our    conception  we    must  not  forget  a  certain 

postulate  with  which  this  method  of  interpretation  sets  out  ; — 

the   postulate,  namely,  that  there  were  originally  certain  roots 

>  supernaturally  given.      Says  Prof.  Max  M&lJer — ''nothing  new 
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has  ever  been  added  to  the  substance  of  language  ...  all  its 
changes  have  been  changes  of  form  ...  no  new  root  or  radical 
has  ever  been  invented  by  later  generations,  as  little  as  one 
single  element  has  ever  been  added  to  the  material  world  in 
which  we  live  ...  in  a  very  just  sense,  we  may  be  said  to 
handle  the  very  words  which  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  son 
of  God,  when  he  gave  names  to  '  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field!''*  {Science  of  Language^ 
vol.  i,  28-9).  Hence  the  implication  is  that  while  those 
divisions  of  language  which  we  know  anjrthing  about,  have 
arisen  by  processes  of  evolution,  there  was  a  special  creation  pre- 
ceding the  evolution — an  endowment  of  linguistic  capital  in  the 
shape  of  roots  having  abstract  meanings.  Further,  we  are 
taught  that  mankind  lost  their  original  ability  to  frame  abstract 
ideas  and  use  the  corresponding  abstract  words;  and  that 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  other  *'  fall  of  man,'*  there  was  a 
linguistic  fall  of  man. 

Thus  as  a  basis  for  the  **  science  **  of  language,  we  are  asked 
to  accept  the  Hebrew  legend  of  the  creation.  Then  the  lin^istic 
theory  built  upon  this  foundation  of  legend,  is  used  as  a  key  to 
the  "  science  "  of  religion ;  which  **  science  **  of  religion  sets  out 
with  absolute  negations  of  the  two  fundamental  methods  of 
science.  It  asserts,  as  innate  in  the  primitive  man,  a  religious 
consciousness  which  instead  of  being  proved  to  exist  by  an  in- 
duction from  many  cases  is  not  exemplified  in  a  single  case  ;  and 
for  the  established  deduction  from  the  laws  of  thought,  that  the 
development  of  ideas  is  from  concrete  to  abstract,  it  substitutes 
the  assertion  that  the  development  of  religious  ideas  has  been 
from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete.  Lastly,  the  conclusions 
reached  by  taking  a  modified  Babylonian  superstition  as  a  postu- 
late, and  reasoning  by  inverted  scientific  methods,  we  are  asked 
to  accept  instead  of  the  conclusions  which  observation  of  the 
languages  and  religions  of  rude  tribes  of  men  everywhere  force 
upon  as! 
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To  ^d  tbe  author] tj  far  anj  etAtem^nt  in  the  t^xt,  tliti  reader  is  t€ 
proceed  as  foil o its  i^Observing  the  number  of  the  «6Ctic>n  in  which 
the  fltatement  occurs,  hd  mill  flrBt  look  out  in  the  fcUowiog 
the  oomepouding  n umber,  which  is  printed  in  conspicuous  tfpe»1 
Among  the  rclerences  Buecaeduig  thlB  number,  he  will  thea  IdoIi 
for  the  name  of  the  tribei  people,  or  tiation  couoenung  which  the 
•tatemenl  ib  made  (the  xiamee  in  the  referencee  «tanditig  in  the 
eame  order  sb  that  which  they  h&ve  in  the  t£:xt) ;  and  that  it  m&j 
more  readOj  catch  the  eye,  each  such  name  is  pnoted  iu  Italics.  In 
the  paj^uih^s  following  the  name,  will  be  found  the  volume  and  page 
of  the  work  referred  to^  preceded  by  the  fimt  three  or  four  letters  of 
tlie  anthor'a  name ;  and  where  more  than  one  of  hk  works  hu  been 
used,  the  firmt  three  or  four  letteruof  the  title  of  the  one  containing  the 
particnhir  Btatement.  The  meanlnge  of  these  abbreviations,  employed  ] 
to  save  the  space  that  would  be  occupied  bj  frequent  repetitions  of  foM 
titles,  is  shown  at  the  end  of  the  references  ;  where  will  be  found 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  these  initial  syllabJei  of  authors^ 
names,  ^,  and  oppouta  to  them  tlie  foil  tiilei  dl  the  work? 
Inferred  txK 

i  3.  OtmffA  (Took,  178)— 7Vrfv«tei  (8ohw«iii.  i,  8E0).  |  16«  Xoti 

4fFim  ffiuit.  "  Cen.  Af.'*  i,  94)—Ni'qr&€M  (Lit.  "  MiM.  Tfa.**  78  s  Schw^in. 
1, 148 1  Bpeke,  330).  |  17,  Con^  (Dana,  WQ)—&re«m  (Toa,  a  j  Grote, 

ii»  S06).  S  19.  /«*«!  (Fay.  "Tiger,"  42-S  t  Fay.  "Thau."  d2)—Bsckmanti 
<T«f.  Joit)— Orinoco  (Hum.ii,  273)— ^o^  4/Wfd  {IM.  ''  Zambeei,"  190).— 
Termite  (Hum.  li,  288).  24,  Ckinookt  (Lew.  k  CI  42B)—S3uHk<m«g 

(Lew.  4  0L  81E)— Oifia«  (BtoU,  2fi)— ^rawat*  (B«r,  2&}^Qmanmk  , 
( Waitik  iii,  4ld)—Tammii€m  (Aa.  8.  B.  XTiii,  pt.  ii,  710)— FkIIoo^ij  (Ai.  §. 
B.  asT.  29e)-'JW^^n#  (WiUes,  i^  121)— -^■'^^MitteM  (£th.  B.  *'Tnfia.'* 
H.a  IT,  210)— ridd€tk*  (Eth.  0.  •'Tw«»."N.a  ii,  28S)— ^wAflwii  (4pk 
£43  :  Bar.  i,  23a)— vJit^  (Scbwein.  il,  1441)— ^««Ain«]t  (ref.  lost).  §  26. 
OtitfoJ^t  (Pall.  IT,  62)— £'£iBi*c*<i4iay«  (Emih.  176)  — iTooKe*  (Ai.  8.  B.  aii*. 
PL  n,  S36)—€hmQokM  (Lew.  »ad  CL  425)— Q«ar^iJit*  (Woita,  iii,  413)— 
J^^iagomujnM   (YiU,  ii,  134)— JitJtfl    (Sohwein.  ii,  121»,  141).  f    26* 

Eam^dk^aUt  (Enuh.  175)— ^»jA«i»#m  (Bar.  1,  2$i)^dkim  (S<:hwaUL  ii, 
139,  14l)^r«l^idif  fToo.  ii.  4&0)  — iJawMWW  (Oml.  l»2)*'r«Jh.^  (Wmpg. 
S27,  note  I  Coch.  i,  2!&b)^Cama»ckm$  (SchocJ.  i,  B31)— ITimAbwii  (Tbomp 
K  9^)'  §  27.  2^tiiNi««aiw  (B<m.  120)— Popnaiu  (HMgiLL  I,  277)-* 

I^.M4»ra9  (Boy.  O.  8.  ixii,  16w;  Gal.  173) -Z>aAo*a*#  (Burt,  "ftdiiti;* 
127)  %2B.    TakmU    (Wv^ng.   SSi)— 2lMM«iviit    (Ai.    fl>    B.    sriji. 

pt.  t  700).  I  29.  ^«A«M«  (lAohL  ii,  194)— ,2y«#  (Owid.  S3$>- 
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AMpim§i  (BoK  lit  3d).  §  32*  Saw^^  (WtL  — ).  §  33.  Ors9* 

(PehCK»L  T,  ^4)~Omftmt  (Ber  48  j  Hum,  **  TniT."  Hi,  5)—In't{^m  {WaL 
**AmuoD/*  m)—Crgtki  (!§oliooL  t,  272)— CAiWoJt  {Rt»9,  '*  Fur.  Htm." 
l^  125)— JBrazi^i^n  (South,  i,  223)— Kawui^kadaUa  (Latii.  i,  496)— £'ir^AtJi 
(L»ih.  i,  S44)  — ^tfcfotttJi  (BuH.  "El  Medmak"  iii,  4b)—Arab$  (Dett.  i, 
411 1  Palg.,  W,  G.,  i»  155)— ^aj#  African  (Buit.  '*  CeH,  Af."  ii,  325- 
$26)— 2Jaiwara#  (Gml.  2B$)-~Eotimtot4  (Buroh.  ii,  67J— Si^tAm™  {AH|, 
S43,  34&-6)— Jfa^<?ajy  (ElL  '^Hiaiory,"  i,  im)— Papuan  (Wal.  **MiL 
Areb/*  ii,  4^)— JV;iaiw  (Er»k.  i,  263  ;  WUkes,  iii,  7^)—AndamaJKM  <Ett* 
S***Tranf."  N.S.it,  2lQ)—TaMmanian*  (Bon.  66>— Fiw^aiw  (FiU.  ii,  188; 
£th.  K  **TTftii»,"  N.9.  i,  264)— .i*t#fra^ia*P  (HaTg.  102  j  Siurt,  "  Ceat, 
Atifitr."  i,  124)— Bitshman  (Lieht.  ii,  224),  §  34.  AvttralmnM  (Eth.  1, 

•*  Trans."  K.S.  iii,  22^)^miientoi4  (Eol.  i  46)— BiaAnw*  {Bur  1,24*)  — 
fbda*  (Eth.  a.  "  Traaj."  N,S,  rii,  211)— BMU  (Ai,  9.  B.  %%,  &Oi^)—San$aU 
(Hun.  i,  155)— 'Xo<>A"t>**  note  (A«.  S,  B.  xxiT,  pt.  ii,  636)  — L&an^it*  noUi 
(Pink,  iTi,  563)— j:#gaiifia*(^  {Hall,  i,  130),  §  35.  MantroM  {Eth.  9, 

l"TrttJi!,"  N.S.,  iii,  7y,  7S)— Borneo  (Lub.  *' Ongin,"  10)— BwrAnwn  (Ark 
-  3^)— ^rojt»7  (BAtea,  160)— CoriAj  (Kdw,  i,  42)— JSAii*  (Eoj*  A,  §. 
**  TrBiTs/*  i,  88)— £odo  (As.  8.  B-  xriii,  pt.  ii*  746)— i>^rA«M  (Eth.  9. 
"  Joomair  N,3.  i,  UZ)'^Bed(mi»  (Burck.  i,  250-1?  Palg.,  W.  0,,i,  70)— 
jr«w  {?«ftfi«ci  (Earl,  "Papillitis/*  6) — KamtehadaleM  (Kriiah.  175) — J}iMmar^» 
^Gal,  232-3) -Jfflfav  (WjiL  ^*  Malay /^  ^  WS)—T&dat  (Eth.  a.  "Tmui." 
>  HB.  ^,   241)^%^4iii«    (.See,   19^)  §   36^   ^<H«a   ^ifi«fi^  (W&L 

"  MaV,"*  it,  460),  §  37.  Australia  (Sturt,  •*  South  Aualr,*'  ii,  148) 

^Jam  fEarl,  "  Enst,  Seaa/*  111)  -  ^amflc  (Erak,  318)— Fait'  {Tor,  ^^  Niue- 
t««n/^  395)— JfoWafo  (LIt,  "  Mim.  Tra/' 511)— JWf^iw  (Wilkei,  i,  126) 
— ^^»  (?«i)ieei  (EolQ,  SQl)— ^im^bwh  (Mot  B8)— ^iMl^HMaiiAM  (Mciii^,2B5) 
— ^«ffjime»  (Licht.  ii,  194-5;  Mof.  156  s  Bur.  ii,  54)— JVwr  CiKfeiioiiiaiM 
(Forat.  240)— rami^M^ Font  242)— iV^ew  C?i*i«#a  (Earl,  *'  Papuana,"  49»^0) 
— r«iAii*i»«#  (ElL  •*  PoL  Rea.*'  new  ed.  i,  m)--n^akt  (Brooke,  il,  89,  ftud  i^ 
67)— JoiWM  (BaJ.  i,  245>— Jfa%*  (WaL  "  Malay,"  i,  380)— Brtt^iViaw 
(South,  i,  £23)— F<y«iiM  (Will.,  1\,  i,  129)— Dainara*  (Boj.  Q-.  8,  siii,  159; 
Aud«,  166)— m*i#  (Roj.  A*  S.  ^*  Jouruol,'*  TiLi,  191)— i^Ta^^a*  {Aj.  8.  B. 
XtiT,  m^)—BQdo  {Aa.  S*  B.  iTiii.  pt.  ii,  745-6)— i>jJcA«w  (Hooker,  i,  129^ 
,128)— F^iM  (Eth.  a  **TraM;'  N,3.  iii,  41)— CKcamo*  (Btite^  203). 
,  SofU4as  (Pct  lost)- Dr^tJf  (Schocil,  t,  691)— 4/Wi?«i»*  (Lit.  **  Mim« 
m&i^DftakM  (iylop,   "Pnm.  Colt,"  i,  71).  §   40.  ^«#A«*ii 

t^«r.  i,  2M)—kQremM  (Aa,  S.  B.  slii:t,  pt.  ii^  13)— 5iAeriii»  (Prich,  ir,  449) 
l*-5fii«iiMiiij  fHera,  143)— -4&*>ofte*  (Dob.  ii,  32,  l^)  —  Vtddahi  (Eth.  a 
h'Tmnfl."  XS.  ii,  289)— 5*Jo«4iM  (Palg.,  W.  O.*  iL  240 j  Burt,  "El 
^lie'iinah,"  i,  86&)  — a^ciM^»rof*(BoToh.  i,  175)— i>fliiwir***{Ghfcll45)— i'ritipi* 
Indiam  (Burt,  "Sainta/*  154)— ^roiiii^i*  (Bates,  222>— ^rawa*-*  (Boy, 
0.  S,  ii.  2^l)—0miama  (Brett,  S44 ;  Schom,  li,  7S)--Esqm'mau;jr  (iCth.  & 
I  "Journal,'*  i,  2m)—Moii€nfoi4  (KoL  i,  241)'^JWjiaiiJ  (Fitjs.  i,  5!)  — 
f  r<^«<7»w  (Wilkee,  iii,  l9)^SaHtaU  (Aj.  S.  B.  xi*  555).  g  41.  Brojv'la* 

(BaJfw,  t11)—Eaii  African  (Burfc.  **  Ceri.  Af/'  ii,  337)— XKwiwra  (0*1,  l7d-7) 
— J?fli/oi(is  (Pide.,  W.  a,,  i,  \Zl)^Sufmitrana  (Maza.  208)— Jfa%<K;y 
(111.  ^^Hbtury;*^!,  136)*  |  42<  %a^#  (St,  John,  8^  i,  28)  — A'a«»M 

(Aj.  8,  B,  XL:£XTiif  pt.  ii,  123) — Ka^mtehQdali^  (Eoti.  ii,  16)— Jfotrnfeai^* 
Sf^k^  (Ro6i,  "Fop.  Huti."  i,  250)— ^rAEi7i<»it  (Hem.  3S36)— Ptt^^o^wHw 
(Wilkes,  i,  \U)~GMaratki*  (Dob.  ii,  63J  — J^-wi^ris**  (Wed.  lU}^And^ 
man^M  (Eth,  a  ^^Tninji."  N.3.  li,  46)— S.  J*^fdrol£diw  (Sturt.  '*3outh* 
Auat/*   i,   lOe).  I  43.  Fue^Lsn*  {¥1^.1,24)— Andamanete    (Ktfa,    S, 

"Tnio»;*K.S,  T,  46)— ^A^  fLub.  "Ori^ti,"  y^W)—Braz*Han  f^pix,  IL 
S53  J  Batei,  377)— -46i>oim»  (Doh  ii*  &^)—Eaii  Afrieaiu  (Burt.  *'  Cen.  Af.** 
ii,  »00)— Jlfn/agojv  (Eli-  "Hi»lory/'  i,  im)--Dam4irm  (Oal.  133)— jffOI- 
M^  S.  B\  mil,  pt  i,  242)— araii^ian*  (Spix^  ii,  251-2).  |  4Si 
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MmtknUgm  (How.   I,   esy^Paia^0inaiu  (HawIt.   t  87S)— F«fifaAf   fPnct 

4m)^S0moied*jf  (Pink,  i,  634).  §  46.    Bu^hmgn  (Burch.  t,  461)^ 

Samomtu  (WOke«,  ii,  127)— ratiiaia  (£11.  *' PoL    Rat."  li,  19)— Ciic^«  I 
(BAt^s,  294,  277)— J%TWM  (PArk,  i,  265),  |  47,  JTii*  *<"»!»  (Etli.  S.  | 

"Tpww."  N.3,  t,  23S).  I  48-   iF?««*.  4/"rN?«  (Retd^,  244)— A'l?^^ 

(Burt.  '*We»t  Ai/*  i,  259)— ^f*»i*  (r«f.  lost)— ^arf  4/n-«ri*  (Burt,  ^*C*ii, 
Af/*  ii,  324)— 4»t«r«f*9»#  (Eth.  8.  '*Tmn»:"  N.S.  iu,  223).  §62, 
f^v/uunaiiz  (H»jeB,  l25-e  i  Kik.  S, "  Joaroftl."  i,  141)^i^>'i{ni#  <Kr<k.  435}— 
Ori«o<^  (Hum."Tr«f."  ii^  423)— DoJfeotoA  (Bart.  "Sidnu;*  144)~^^i^p<HU9 
fAkoedo,  i,  ^)—&uaramu  (3diiili.  ii,  368)--C<iri^  (Idw.  i,  47)— ^y//ofiti 
fWjolep.  i,  255)--4/yi>afi*  (Ait.  ii,  664) — Iroqutfit  (Morg.  174)— Cr*#*-f 
(3ohooL  T,  2S9)—Kiiran4  (Ai,  3.  B.  iiiIt,  pt,  ii,  1&5)— if4%3#y  (EU. 
*  Hiatorr,"  i.  393).  §  64<  E^^ptians*  note  (8t,  Joba,  B.,  79).  §  65. 
Imjiici§  '(Wftl.    "  Nat.  3eL"  56,   68,  54,  &9-6a).  §    66.  B^in  {Bui. 

•^lie&Mli/'  ii,  ZU)—Wamikm  (Bai.  "M^oaob,"  a,  ^)—Qr^%Undm-M 
(CiwiU,  i,  185)— .B>iai»#  (WUL,  T-,  241).  $  57.  Fijiaf^  (WQL,  T.,  i, 

241).  §  58,  AUpQnst  (Soutk.  iii,  404)— Cttmasa   (H(?rT.   iii,  311)— 

iVt^cfr  (lAnder,  E>  aod  J.,  ili,  242)*  |  65.  ^^  Zettl^nft^r*  {thowM., 

A.  S.,  ii,  203)~Buikmm  (And*.  2S\—Araw4k  (Br^tt,  108)- ^fy«iiiifl«« 
(Elh,    a    "Jonrn/^  i,   141).  |  SB-  CkM^    note    (Ker.    PlnJ,    i. 

14),  f   69-  F9rumanM  (Ciei»,  228)— ^fii>o»ffi  (Dob,  ii,  183)— 2«iii 

iPop  S.  M.  1876,  680)— ^wjAme*  ctitil  Arapftkot  (Lub.  "  Ortgiti,**  413). 
70,  N.  A.  Iwiia^  (School.  Ti,  664)— Grwii/aiidWrf  {CmTiti,  i,  185)— 
^4w  Z^aland^M  (Thorn*.,  A.  S.,  i,  113)^fV^'i  (Wili^  T,,  i,  242)— %ajtf 
(St.  John,  S.,  i,  169)— -TtffW*  (As,  8.  B.  xxxir,  pt.  li,  199)- P^mw-aiw 
(Gar,  i,  im)—J€mM  (MiU*,  56),  §  71.  Ckipp^M  (K«it.  ii,  155)— 

lfaf<f^a#y    ll>mT.    17^)— Sandanch   J#Mr*.    (EH.   '^Hawaii/*  251)— C«»i^ 
<Be«de,  248)  — Wai^ik^  (Krapf,  171)— ra^*  (Shooter,  ^9Q)^Zmtm*  (Od-  , 
146*7)— ^«fcrti£»*    (aooctti    it,    1,    4   xx,    3  ^    I    Samuel    iii,  10).— i?*o4| 
(Hun.    bk.    ixiii).  f    76.     Ckippevm*    (Eeak    ii,    1&8)— JI>fA# 

(Fiik©,  "  Mjth*,'*   ?S).  $   77.  -^•I"  (Cal.  233),  $  79.  iTarwt 

{A#.  S,  B.  iiw,  pt.  ii,  190,fttid  HIT,  pt,  ii,  28}^Al^onquiru(£j\ort  **  Prim. 
Cult,"  i,  436)- i^aifc*  (St,  John,  S,,  i^  im}—Amstr&tiaiu,  Ac  (TtIop, 
"Prim.  Cult,"  i,  4S&)-'Gr^nUmf*n  fOatiN,  i,  184)— fl^.  Autirt^katu 
Scheur.  28,  73).  5  81.  I>faa  (For.  &  T.  iii,  316).  f  82.  Bmk* 

m^n  (Apb,  256>— raJMUfitfliM  (Boa.  174)— Toda  (P0r.  %H)^Damarm 
(G&L  IBO)— 2V|^i#  (South,  i,  248).  f  83.  ^raiM^  (Roj.  11.  S.  U,  70) 

—BamkJ'  MarndtTM  (Anth,  I,  "  Jotir,**  i,  2%!)— So*  (Ai.  3.  B.ix,pi.  u,  705)  — 
#^ii«M»  (Cniie.  ii,  216)— Ctr*^  (H«iot,  t^y^Samoa  (Tunu  "HX"  272) 
— ZoAfi^o  (Ait,  iii,  222)  — aoW  Cooii  (Beech.  227)— ^#»rtf««  (Gr»,  1^)— 
To4a#  (Hark.  52)  —  fl*cAt(^»ii  (Mof.  308)^/i«fiKi:»  (H»U,  ii.  197)— S(^o« 
(CaiL  i,  164)— iroa*«f  (Ai.  8.  B.  iriT,  mi)—Mai^im  (Brur.  235)— 
Ifpj-rWiiw  (CJaT.  i  a22-»)— P«rwp(aiM  ( tncai.  44).  f  84.  Arrw  (Kolff, 

167)— raAtYia»#  (EU.  '*  Pol  Ee»-"  i,  524)— lliif^i»ii««  (Br^ke,  i,  78)— 
Cmrumhar*  (Hwk.  nz)—FanU^M  (B««cb,  228)— -T^rflnf  (A*.  S.  B.  hit,  pC 
ii,  28)— iVmo  2e*i/r3Pwi*r#  (Ang,  li,  71)— -firati^i«)*f  (Hcrr,  it,  ^D—Fermi^am 
lt*f.  bftt)— iSA*r6TO  (Sohan,  31)— X<?fl»^o  (Pink,  iTi.697)  — D*]K»tii«n»  (Boit, 
"  Dahom*,*'  ii,  164)— J?Ai7*  (Ai.  S.  B.  ii,  507)— C»rib<  (Irr.  ^)—CMhekm 
rSim.  258)— PsmmaiM  (Tfoho.  ii,  303)— ^oojHm  (But  86)— C«»*ni/ .^m. 
CO^i.  pi,  iii,  4i»).  f  85.  B«io  (Ai.  S.  B.  rriii,  pt  ii,  736)— ir<>ol'i#i 

(At.  1Us».  Til,  194)— Jwwitfj  (U&ll.  ii,  197)— J^.  ^»ifl-*roii  Imdiam*  (SoboolJr, 
m)  —Mtxictk  (Tor.  31)— Ptfnttffo**  (Yocm,  47-^  ;  Pii.  2a8^i0),  {  86 

GmanxmiM  (South,  ii,  ^7l)~Eaqmm&m9   (Lub.   "  Pr«hktarie,"   5S4>— P#ni- 
r«aiw  (Am.  41)— /ro^nffw  (Morg.  175)— ^mfiYictiM  (Butt,  *'  Bnuik|**  ii^  50)  i 
Shm-bro  (S.>han,  31)  — JF,  ^Kflr^iaiM  (Eth.  8oo.  ^'  Trau*."    ^J^.  iii,  245).  J 
S  d7«  Chihck^  {mm.  258)— J^ldM  (Eber),  i^  334)— i>«iiraj  iChftp^ 
ti,  282}— ifdh'sm^fl   (Btt.  "  M«iUM%,*  S.  378)  — £>fmir&^(T^#  (^n«li.  22^1  I 
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~jr«*  Bmsiand  (Thnma,  A,  8>,  i,  im)^MiirmU  <St  ^dhn,  i..  ii*  129)— 

ro4»^^>?pi#  (KM  "Fol.  Res."  i,   525)— 5*rAiirtP(»  (Lit.    *' Miw.   Tn  "*   W) 

^Bofioia  fi^im,   271)  — i/rfitf  (Cam,  ii.  111*)  — ifoBrfoiM   (Lnt.   "  ^.  A.   Iq* 

diMiB,"  it  B9]^Gtiian9  (Hum.  ii»  488)  — CA*'a^4<w   (9im.  258)— P#r»«afM 

(CJeza,   ell*  63) — Mundintfoe*  {Purk^  i*  271) — Miqui-mttu^e  (Orantg^  t,  2171 

^^wii  {A«.  S,  B.  iTiii,  pt,  ii.  736) — Bam^ra  (Antle.  22B)^Inlarnl   Ne^raet 

(Park,  ii,  196)— 5«»    SaU(tdor  (Squier,  314)— G«<»/<w»«^    (Xim.    213>^ 

CUbohtu  {C\vLn,  ek  63  ;  Aco,>i.,  Jodq.,  120-7),  §  88.  M^iieaiu  (Hew, 

!▼,  126).— Pi?riiwiiiw(G«rJ,  l£7)— iofl»/7a  (Pink.XTi,  59fi)— CAt AMo*  (§i3L 

t&H)— ^P^ruFMiM  (Oiir.  Ii,  92).  §  89.  Pairociua  (Hom.  "  Iliad/'  Long, 

I  bk.  mil,  p.  454)— rfflj'/wirtjfls  (Bod,  97)— Soo*ck?#  (Winter,  i,  23D)— Co<t*# 

Jfetfpce*  (Crme.  ii*  218)— iJawkiftM  (Aude.  227)— ^aww^'i  (£11.  "  Hawini/* 

'l46)^Samoa    (Tut.    **  5*ineUcn."   2^7)— To»^3jw   (Mftfin.   i,    39;i)-A*ie 

^€afandtrs  (ThotTii.,   A.  S.p   i,    188)— Tbitiww    (Tur*   "  Nmeteffn,"  3lt>)  — 

Madatfovsar  (**  Eug.  ludqj.**  July  SO,  1868,  p,  S10)—Gree9ionder  (Criinti, 

i,  219)- CA*»4MJt  (Ross,  *'Orej?oti,"  97)— r^fo*  (Eth.  8,  "Trani/*  N.S.  ru, 

^  544J— jir<iA*  {Bnrek.  i,  101)— ^At>e«e#   (Dob.   ii,  274)— P^J^maiM  (CJeje«, 

i  151) — 2*a#fflart*flii#    (Bon.    97) — Cfreenlander^    (Cranti,    i,   219) — CMnooks 

i(Hoa»,  "Oregon,"    B7)—Coma»chei    (School   ii,  133-4)— i?ffljtofoA*  (Biin, 

'•*Saitjt^"    im)^Saaiiwieh    Ul^Irg.    (Ell,    ^'Hawaii."    14,7-^}— Dakof mam 

(Burt,  "Dahotn^/*  ii,  lfi7)— Mexico  (Tor.  22  j    Heir,  iii,  209  and  216)  — 

Samoa  (Tur,  "  Jfiueteen,'*   237).  §90-  Afnhnmha  (Ba».  "  Af ,  R." 

H2}^Inland  Nt^<>u  (Landef,  R.  &  J.»  iU,  l\^)— Zambesi  {Liv.  "  Miss.  Trs." 

67B)— J'yVfuu  (WiU-  T.,  i,  204)— Prnnw  (0ar,  i,  127)— Jfo*£*«i  (Buit.  "  El 

Med.*"  ii.   XVyi—Ctemati^m  ("'  ^i^tnei,"  Julj  6,   1874).  f  91.  S^grQ 

(Park,  I.  my^Mam  (Geneds,  ii,  7).  |  92.  AuttraUanM  (Don.  18S)— 

T««  CaM&niiMtit  {Tor.  "  Nineteen/*  424) — DamU^  Mand  (Macgill.  ii,  29V 

-frwM«ii  (Burt,  *' Bahoin^/'  ii,  165)— Aar^jwt  (As.  8.  B.  ulut,  pt.  ii.  198| 

-4fplMWItci»f  (Alcedo,  i,  411) — Quimhttm  (Fern.  297)— Pffmo«*iM  (Oar.  i, 

1127  I  Aoo».,  Jot.  de,  ii»  %l^)-'Sami^a  (Tor,  *^  Hundred,"  1 50)— i**r« iH'«j»f 

|<Am,  84)— ^mati*i»   (Cnl.  354)— Fyt   (Will.,  T.,  i,  24B)— ^«M*iii«   (CM* 

^155).  §  93.  TiiAi^fi*  (Ell.  *  FoL  E«t."  i,  616)— FflJh*/#  (HiH,  u^ 

2li)  —  Tu^ian  (Oroi,  157>— Jf«o*«-  (Af.  S.  B.  ^,  349)  — ^?v/J*i^«*  (Hw. 

Sf'ieD.  1   March,  1879)— Greirfr*  (Thirl  i.  224  i    Horn.   **  limd;*  Buckley, 

:bk.  iiiii,   p.   4m)Smm-mhHantiaUtff   (Tjlor,  "Prim.   CiUt,"  i,   455-6)^ 

__  94.   Nu-ara^itant  (Ori  pt  iii,  43,  45)^CAoiico#  (Cieia,  316)— C«»/f*f| 

^Wfff.  (Oti.  pU  iii^  42)— I>j^tiik^  men  (Keit.)~— Greenianden  (CnmU,  i,  183) 

—ArmfxuiM  (Cnl.  ^l)—Iroquoit  (Mor^  176)— ^ra^er  Island  (Smyth,  n  121) 

— jJajM^i  ( Walpole,  iii,  BiJl).  |  95 .  TtstsmiHiant  (Roy.  S.  V.  D,  iii.  ISO) 

-^Aztecs  (Bnu.  50).  §  96.  Km^ent  (Am.  8,  B,  iiiiT,  pt  ii,  211)— 

ChippiwoM  (iCeat.  ii,  158) — Ft/tcnw  (Se«.  393  j  Will.,  T.,  i,  2%l)^Mt^iea,nM 

"Tera,  ir,  195)— ZfiwAM  (Fem.  14).  S  97,  Bon^o  (Bchwem.  i,  307) — 

feTar^jM  (Ai.  S.  B,  miT,  pt.  ii,  196)— ifa%<i#y  (EIL  *^Hiitory/'  i,  429)— 

^  JfenVaiw  (ClaT.  i.  242)— if a%iw  (Ell .  "  History,*'  i,  429-30).  §  98^ 

Ba^tm  (Lub.  " Origin/'  219)— /yian  (Will.^ T., i,  24J^).  §  99.  Comam- 

r*#j  (School,  i^  227)^Gjiaitniata  (Brin,  216)*  §  ICX),  3fop»g4'iV<**  »i»i 

ir*?™i   (Lub.  **  Origin/'   216,   234)*  5101.  CAtaooA*   (Wilkes,  % 

UH)—Co«ifli*f'A^ (School.  T,  685) — THraiam  (St*ph.i,421)  — Tiiptt  (South.!, 

248)— J\?i  (Will,  T.,  1,247).  §  102.  Cwit(SohaoLY,269)^C<w»^»tAB# 

(School,    i,    237)^Fata^oniaiu    (Falk.    114)  — if#«    Eehride*    (Eth.    9, 

•*  Journal,"  iii,  C2)—P*r«Fiafw  (Airi.  41)— roda#  (Mamik  125)— rff#i»o»irt»t 

(Taa.  "Jour."  i,  ^%)'^Bakotah»  (School,  ii,  178).  §  103.  T&t^&m* 

(Atk.  483)  -Ahip&n€a  (Dob,  ii,  269)— l^aAowiaju  (Burt.  "  Dahom^,'*  ii,  164) 

^Piilaffonians  (FaUt,  Hy>^iV^a^«  (As.  S.  B.  miT,  615)- 0«iaiia  (fi^ 

109,  TioU)—FapHan  (Earl,  "Papuans/'  85)— Timw  (Pre*.  "  Fern/'  i,  29)— 

dwriemi  Mexican  (Tism.   i,  213)— CAii^Aa    (Sim,  2^)— Jfo%o*y  (*' Eng, 

ludep.'*  4%  30,  ISI^  fL  810)--Jirif Ajmm  (Aj.  8.  B.  ut,  pt,  ii,  488)--0y 
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OoMtw  (Bmt.  **Th}\omi;*  ii,  S62)— Faiil<^#  fBc^ok  22d)— l>|«iAv  (Xicnr, 
203^)— A^tr^Aia  (Alt.  483^—7^3  (Etk  8.  *^  Tmn*/'  K.9,  Vii,  245)~ 
Tafi^aw  (TujT.  **NinetrpFi/*  450)— Pffz-ii  {Tacbu.  ii,  856  K  §  104,    3f#jf* 

irujif  (HeiT.  ill,  22^-21)  — Fera  Fas  {Xim.  212)— Jf«Bico*#  (Cbr,  i,  S25)  — 
Pw^  (Pres.  *'  Peru/'  i,  29-30)— Japan*!*  (B«t;  Bcieo.  JftB.  18,  1S79)— 
|?«tc;rQau  <WftiU>  iii,  U^y-^Tftca  (G*r.  —  i  Ci^ea,  2^}—Chih^rhfu  (Sim. 
258>— IbwgKii  (Tut^.  plftt*)-'Fortfjiff«#  (Iab.  — )— O^^o  (Ait.  iii,  260)  — 
Chinook  {K.a,fie;  17H)  ^  Aneifeum   (Tun  **  iiiiieteeD/*    372).  §  105, 

Takihans  (Hawk,  ii,  239;  Eli.  *' Pol,  BmJ*  U  328J— T^'Jiiya**  p^mn.  ii, 
103^)— J'l/t  (Wm.,  T.,  i,  188)— CitAcAiw  (Sim.  Jo8)— r«tfViM  (A*»  8.  B, 
lsi!T,  pt.  ii,  2i>5)— XooJtw  (A*.  S.  B.  xtir,  632)— DaA<imaiw  (Forb,  i,  170) 
'-Enj^r't  (8hoaten  161)— ^fcjtfa  (B».  "  Mensch/*  ii,  91)- 4jt*vKa»  (Ra- 
ooids,  i,  l43-fi)— Ojnue**  (Horn.  "  Odjmt^**  bk,  lij- Zeif#  (r«f,  losi)— P*'*-|  ] 
(Mun*.  i,  247).  §  106.  DoAcMwy  (BurU  "  Dabom^.*'  ii,  24)— fi'«#^# 

<Sbool«r,  IBl)-^ Amazulu  (CbJ,  354)— Jmm  (Sup,  Eel,  i,  110),  {  107, 

gryirtit  (Efflk,  247  ;  Will.,  T,,  i,  218-246)— <?f*dU  (Blackie,  R,  not*  i  Horn* 
•MUad/'bk.  T)"Jma«it?»  (CaL  203^)— IhAi/iaM  (ElL  *'  Pol-  Res/*  i,  617). 
5  108,  X/i^r*  (Shqoter,  24<))  —  Autfralmn  (Lub.  "  Origin/*  878)  «- 
KoojtMo^  {hkhi.  i,  260)— ^a^of  (Oftil.  i,  164-5)- Ccwiai»cA««  (School  t, 
BS'A—Ckippeit^affsms  (Frank.  132)- C^iJW^  (Thorns*,  J.,  "fitraitfl/'  393), 
i  110.  Sowiwtek  iMldrt.  (EU,  "Hawaii,"  Zb^-^M^ida^aacar  (EU.  '♦  Hit- 
lo»7"  i,  393)— <?i*t-r^M  (Bot.  100)— 0oW  Coo^I  (Criio.  ii,  135)— ^«i 
A/riean*  (Lit.  — )— 2bm6«i  (Li?.  *'  Miia.  TroT.'*  434)— J/^fma  (Bm,  — ) 
— J^4*m*fA«<^i7^M  (Krub,  221)— i>pi?*»  (Etb.  S,  "  Joumftl/'  S,9.  J,  149)- 
CV*tfifc  (cicboqi  T,  270)— ^flicMwIii  (LiT.  **  Misi.  TTar."  314)  —  JJA^e^iUpi* 
(KoL  i.  12^)— Bo0bi9»  (B««,  '*Ai.  B.'*  320)— 5*iA*a*tf*  (TliQiiip  i,  214). 
i  111.  New  CaUdomia  amd  Et^mat^^a  (Tur.  ^'NlQeteea;*  428  ud  40'f> 
—  C^oiii  Cofl**  (Ba«.  "  MeaBcb,"  ii,  m}—BuU4iint  (Winter,  i,  222-3)— Ci»H*f 
(Brelt,  \tb)—Comiineh€M  (ScfeooU  ii,  133)— Pafdr^oj*taii*  (Fiti.  ii  1S8)—  | 
^r^Aia  (Btirck.  i,  2a0)— UfiO*  (Low,  245  j  St.  Jobn,  9.,  i,  l7t)—TakiH 
{Kit  "  PoL  Re«."i,  &16)— Jiwfiii  (Lub.  *' Origin,"  374)-JS:*oW#  (Eoj.  A.  S, 
** Journal,"  vii,  197) — C^Mw-fturtof  (IfiUwjc,  l^j^Pata^omiamt  (FiJlu 
116)-  I  112.  Ftrvmi^m  (Pr«».   *  Peru,**  i,  a9)-if««iifliM  (Uw,  &  d. 

102)— AffiBjfli*!  (OiU,  _)_itf#«,   2#<*ltfJirf  (Tboma.,  A,  S.   i,   96)— ^nnliif 
(Huji.   i,    163)— ri?«iajwe   (r«f.   loit)— CA^iiot  (Kth.   8.  *-)— ^fanAiii^aiM  , 
(Alcedo,  i,  410)— PffTMwaiM  (Tichu,  ii.  398)— OltoM«dt«  (Schom.  ii,  319)—  1 
Centra  J  AmerCcan^  (Oifi.pt.iii,  43)^€himoks  (Waiti,  iii»  339)— CA(b«#»«*  1 
(Keat.  d,  l58)-i:a^m«i?ft  (Pall,  i,  574)— JTooKw  (A».  S,  B.  xxir,  632)^ 
2Wa*   (M&rah.    im  —  ^^romani^a   (Tut.   **  mneUeu^"   498)  — X*>    fTuT, 
**Ninet4»n,"  401)— .WtipycfAiSt  (Smitb.  E.  R,  17B)—J)amarif^  (Andf.  226)^1 
^tfe^Mcm^M  (Mof,  307)— 4«#ri^a  (Gat.  "Lwt  KAra,"  325)  — ^anio  (Arb, 
l3l)"'Sai?Jl*I*  (Tjlor.  "  R««arches,'*  869)— rodiw  (Hartb.  125)- if\|t  (WiU., 
T.,  t,  Xm)—Ntm  CittiidQmmiu  {Tut.  '*  ^inpteeu/'  425)  ^Me^cams  (ClaT.  i, 
i22^3)^^^imsfi*  (LuK  *' Pt^bistorio,"  524>— «?o/4  Coorf  (Bo*.  166)— 
&omtk  Amrric^a  (Hum.  ii,  Z61)—Kano«xtM  (St  John,  9..  i*  42)— llai«w« 
(Brook*,  i,  78)— CliwwJtt  (Ban,  i  247)'-/Vm»  (Si»,  399)- ^/iiwoam  (Tur, 
•Ninetoea,**  235  A  322)— Si»i*rf*0icA  /#.   (Ell.  *' Hawftii^  l(l&]^Nm»  JSeo- 
b»l  (Aug.  ii,  71,  1S4  j  Tbom«.,  A.  8.,  i,  187)— CJkmoi  (Eth,  S.  "  Tran*.**— ) 
'-Afaui^amiam*  (Wait£,  iti,  fi20) — AmHral4am$  (Boa.  92  ^    Arig.  ii,  229)— 
Chi»otik*  (Kutm,    "Oregon,*'  97)  —  Ortf dt*   (Bm.    " MonteV*  ii,  ^l). 
§    113.   Samoan  (Tur.  **  N'lu^t^ii."  t^1)—Tomffamt  (Mariru  i,  66  t  iL  99. 
}M)^mc^aS*4i  (Orijat.  iu,  42)— PdliMomniM  (F*IL  116)— Jld|fW<ta*« 
Dol*  (Smitb,  '-Am.  DU.'*  212).  §  114.  ^onwo  (St.  John,  8.,  i,  172)— 

Mgj^^  (Term,  i,  158)- P<»cA««  (Fern.  319)— .P*r#«aiM  (Ulloa,  i,  478)— 
BQnmo  (Bfooke,  i,  235  j  ii,  106-67)— Dtfdjt*  (St  Jobn,  S.,  i,  18SM)0)— 
2iaM(Od.SdO^Sa6)-^MnMtJtelMM*ao(«<ClAT.i,S61-2),  {117. 
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AmirtMU&M  (Eth.  8.  *'TrAiu."  N.3.  ul,  nny^Vtddah^  (Eth.  E.  ^  TnoE. 
NB.  ti.  dQl)  —  TaMmamian9  (E07.  S.  V.  D.  iU,  180)— ^flwiamt  (WalL 
*'Ajniioiii;'  498)  — Jr^iren  (A.  8.  B-  xxiif,  pt  ii,  196)— roAi^^ti*  (EIL 
'*  PoL  Bei."  i,  bZ^—mcobar  (A.  3.  B.  rr,  348-49} ^4raA  (Bm.  "  Menflch," 
ii,  109-10).  I  118,    Eurmt  (Aft.  S,  B.  uxit,  pt.  ii,  2li4)'-jV*co*«jf 

/Bm.  — )^Sw!Af  (Lit.  — )^i33MjN^  (Hatt.,  W.  C.,  i,  a52)^JVqpi^?aJ 
(Elum.  iti,  IM)—Ar^nc€t%uin$  (Al^odo,  i,411) — Fdhono*  note  (Bin.  iii,  13E6)- 
sua  Veddah  {Eth.  a  ^*Trfttti."  HM.  ii,  301-2)  —  ^wlniiwii  (B^y. 
B.  V.  D,  iii,  179)— ^M««/««*  (Beech.  181-2)  Somtrie  (Horn,  ^'nifcl,** 
Buckley,  pa*nm)^-Araiicatkian  (Al9edo,  i,  4X0)^^^ AfH^an  (Lir,  **Miiii, 
Tra^/*  607).  |  120,  %«»Jt#  (St,  John,  S.,  ii,  66).  §  122-  Con^ 

(Reade,  250)— ^a#(  ^/^waiw  (Burt  "Cen.  Af/*  ii,  BH)— Arabic  (Bm. 
**MeiiKh,*'  ii>91)— ^B!^**fift  (Ca!/263,S61,  388).  f  123.  -inia*tf/«(<M< 

\Qb)—Abif*Hmaju  (Parkyni,  ii,  145)--r<»ii^a)M  (Maria,  i,  l02-^)—Amaemim 
(OftL  263)— irA<?jHi#  (Per,  333)  — I%^A-»£*  (Cooh,  i,  203)— ^ir^Aii  (Atk., 
Mw,,  164).  I  124*  ^rfl*i  (Peth.  221)— ^amoaiM  (Tur,  **  Hinetecn," 

221)- ^wMdfraiif  (ll&rft,  191) — ^fui  (Rftmb.  l90)^J6iif*  (Slip.  K«L  i,  120, 
113)— C*i*rcfA  (Buro.i^  651).  §  125.  Amatnln  (Cal-  269)— Siim(wiw 

(Tuf,  "  Jfinete^***  236)  -By^kw  (St.  Joha,  8.,  i,  B2)~Amw&k$  (Brett,  862) 
—Land  D^akit  (St.  John,  S.,  i,  178}— Z'ar^M  (As.  3.  B.  hit,  pt,  ii,  S4)  — 
Xi^rAiu  (Hooker,  i,  135) — Bodo  and  BhitnuU  (Aa.  9.  B.  sriii,  pt.  li^  722) 
^Comt  Ifegtofs  (Winter,  i,  236)— A'oomm  (Licht.  i,  255)— Zii?«  (CaJ.  204) 
— OwnajK?AM  (Eth.  8-  '*  Journal/*  ii.  268)— JfeniirM^riw  (Hem.  S16)  — 
Bah^lonianM  (Smith,  *'  Ai».  Dim."  176)— ffre#>#  f  Horn.  *'  lUnd,"  Ding,  bk.  i, 
3a-3J  —  Vi*iiati&n  af  thv  tick  (Fmjer) .  §  126.  U^npi*  (Wal.  "  AmiEen," 

bOOy—Ckippetoa^am  (H^me,  mB\—KalmmikM  (Pall.  —)—Ka&kU»  (At. 
a.B,  oiT,  eaO)— jOaiMi*  (Roj.  a.  B,  "Journal;'  rii,  197)— ^«*A««ii  (Arb, 
2b4)— Btekmana*  (Bim:h.  ii,  551)— Co<»i  Ne^a^M  (Winter,  i  235)— ^/Kisa 
(Kth.  B.  **TnHW,"  N.3.  iii,  45)— i.oa»^o  (AjL  iii,  234)  — ^ciAi^ian^  (Ell. 
■*PoL  Re»,"i,  515)— i^ff^a  (But,  160)— r<T#»Kffnafw  (Bon.  X80)— JTofH*- 
MoUfiiU^U  (Licbt.  ii,  Appetjdii  Li),  §  129*  i>w>M*rfiJ  (Horn.  "  Iliad,'* 

Lang,     bk.  t,    p.    86)— i>yp^miw    (Records,    ii,    70-72).  §   130. 

TakUiant  (£U.  *' PoL  Ees."  ii,  235)- Howierie  (BkcMe,  ll)—Melsn  (Horn, 
*' Iliad,"  Lang,  bk,  iii,  p.  oS)—Homerw  (Blackie,  15,  I*) — Con^ovn  (Took. 
lSt)—Tahkaiu    (Brin,    lb3}  — Ordaining    PrUHi    (Vrhjer).  §  131, 

Ammulu  (Oal.  387,  SS9,  264,  260,  27^)'-Fi;ian  (WQL,  T.,  i,  224)— 6'fl»fo£# 
(Ai.  8.  B.  It,  S7l)^irffliiiw  (BUckie,  43)— Ziii«  (Gal.  265),  $  132. 

JfuAiHM  (Ai.  a.  B,  %ij,  pt.  ii,  487}—Stifnatranj  (Man.  191)— Cd/i/bnwa» 
(Ban.  iii,  160)— JT^M^a  (Dan.  i,  S5)— CafirfflAtaiu  (Ban.  i,  2m]  —  C%m!um 
(H«rp.  iii,  ^lO)Supk^i  (Sap.  EeL  i,  102)— .Ejtorinj*!  (Hook,  328;  Le«,  i^ 
69-«9)-^ffliini^#  (CrL  161).  §  133.  ^«#«  (Eth.  S,  **  TraiM."  N,8, 

T,  290)— ruAi/iaiM  (EU,  ''Pol.  Em."  i,  121)— ^tw^r^j^taa*  (Eth,  8,  "Trana.** 
IC,3.  iii,  23b)--JmifuA  (ref,  lott)- ^w/roitaii*  (Eth.  S,  **  Tmi>/'  N.S,  i, 
m&)^CSu?amaM  (Gaf.  t,  56)— ar«rti#<w  (Wal.  **  Amaion,"  498)— -4r»w4&f 
(Waiti,  iii,  388)— iroi»a^a#  (Ban,  i,  76)—ahino&k*  (Bao.  i,  245)— Jf(r;^KtfA4l 
(Snaith,  E.  B.  232)— J^T.  Am«rican4  (BuH,  **  Saint^;*  142)— 5,  Am^Hcan^ 
(Smith,  E.  E.  222)— CAraaoi:  (Kane,  20S  ?  Ban.  I  215)— %ajt*  (St.  John, 
8.,  i,  197)— r<i#n»tfiM«jH  (Taj.  "Jour."  i,  253-4)— Pa^a^ojiiaiw  (Fi»£.  ii,  163) 
— ^tfw  Zealandfrj  (nt  lo9t)^Am(MttiIu  (Cal  270)— Jim-^wI  JFerupimtt 
(Am.  21*22)— rawnffitf  (Ttu^/  "Minoteen,*'  89,  91)— CA*>p*«w  (KeaL  o, 
163)- .^nfroA  (Bai.  '*Menscb,"  ii,  B&7)—Amffi«ni  Peruvian*  (Arri.  21-2)^ 
Emr&pg  (ref.  lo«t)— ^ft^f<ii«i  (Stat.  it.  pt.  2,  l02S)—TUinkiiiU*  note  (Ban. 
iii,  147) — Ko»iaffa*wkaiert  (Ban.  1,  70) — Aakanits  (Beech.  — ) — ^^«Mr^ 
(And*.  179,  B30)^D^ak  (Botle,  207}^Bratihan  (Spii,  ii,  244),  {  134, 

B*vhuanat  (Baa.  "  M^oflch,'^  Ji,  265)— IVvAa#  (Burt,  '' Abeokuta,"  i,  30a> 
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Bmkaialk  ifichml  li,  l^^WotUmi<^  (£dU  i,  1SS>— ?^^<t  (MKrin.  U  ^) 
*—  iVVw  ZeaUtnd  (Aug.  h  27^)  —  TaMtiamt  (Cook,  — )  —  New  leeUand^rt 
{AngAi,  71)— Antii^m  (Tar.  "  NiDeteea,"  S71)— ^jAai»lt#  (Beech.  313)— 

K.S-  li,  296)— B^^ii;?^  (Schwem.  i,  tZ^j—LokoA^fig  (Lit.  **  ALifla.  Tra?/'  124) 
— Arawdkt  (Schoni,  ii,  4&S) — GMiana  (Hum,  ii,  4S^S)  —  Cr«eJt*  (SchtroL  T^ 
270)— FiiiileM  (Beech.  229)— I>aA<^ajv  (Burt,  '*  Bfthoml/'  ii,  X64)  — F«<?«- 
ian^M  (LandA,  IGSj—Carilj  (Edw.  i,  60)— Bm^iaii  (Spix»  u,  2&0)— 
P#rBi»au  (Tichu.  ii,  S93)— iVtfW  (?«iMii  {K»rK  "  P^puani/*  m)—Takiimm 
(H*wk.  ii,  95  J  mn,  **  PoL  Bet."  i.  U9)— Sumatra  (M«i».  388)— IVwi^a 
(Marin,  i,  144)  —  Dyak^  (Brooke,  ii,  27Q}~FiJiam  (Wilkee,  iii,  119)  — 
Ti^iiian  (EIJ.  "  Pol.  Eei.**  i,  ^21)— F^rmifiain  (Aooi.,  Jm.  de,  ii.  812)— 
CifU^  (Ciefa,  364)— ir«75pit'iJiw  {IKod.  6Ch6l  ;  Mar,  i,  89)— -EfrwrKi  (Ferg, 
"  Hiot.  ol  Arch,"  i,  284)— iJoriw  fFetf,  "  BiAt,  of  Ardi,"  i,  194)— CJitfii4<«« 
(F«rg,  "Hiftt.  of  Archil."  i  168).  1138*  Top*   (Fcfg.  "Tr^/'  88  j 

<hm.  ll)—Chmiya  (Cun.  9)— raW««  {Hawk,  ii,  1H8}  — Central  Amm^ean* 
{Jjm.  ZIB)'-E^ifpiiam  (Will,  iii,  85,  430)— it*^«tiM  (Biirck- 1»  101  f  Pal^., 
W.  a,,  j,  10)— ^»ro^a»  (Bltittt,    16  i    W^g.  "  Tree,"  89).  f  139. 

X<w«r  CaZi/^Tniau  (Ban.  i,  569)^Cor<ir  (Bao.  i,  €41)— Dafltoroi  (Ande. 
S22)— Faiicfnic<*r  /f/and  (Bor*  ^-  S-  ^l^^>  301)- Jffu^vlto  (Bui.  i,  i-U)-^ 
Karen  (A».  S.  B.  iiiIt^  pt.  li,  196 ;  nxT,  pt.  ij,  39)— Hodb  <Mii  Dkimtdfs 
(Aft.  a.  B.  iTiii,  pt  ii,  708)— IfexicvM  (Bfhn.  t,  641)— P^^/^  (Ban.  i,  555, 
note)— ^*ii  Dvak^  (St,  John,  S.,  i,  71)— EotUntot  (Aodo,  327)"i«(WMt  (Tur. 
•' KineteeV  349)— ^^t  (9«e,  S92)— BAii*  (Hoy,  A,  S.  ^' Tt*™."  i,  88)  — 
^rotu^itiaiM  (SmitJi,  E,  B,  275)— Firrw***r#  (Dnir,  406)— 5w-o|#f  {Ur. 
■"MiM.  Tr«T/'  331)— r^r«  (0ftfd.  314)  Amatmlm  (C»l.  176)— ^^M^ieieA 
/#.  (Cook  ^)—Qr9«k9  (Biaekie,  ^)^Affamvmmm  (Horn.  '■XHad/*  bk.  ii, 
Lang,  p.  as-*)- ^«j«iw  (CiJ,  239,  197)-i:o#r*  (afaooUr.  165)— £«« 
(Horn.  "Hiad,*'  bk.  ¥,  Lang,  p.  ^j—AOtm  (Horn.  '^Odyway/'  bk.  iii, 
L&Dg,  p.  4&)— .^an^irtVA  if^#.  (Ell  '*H&wui,"  1361— £^wlfa4i#  (WiUt.  Iii, 
427-9).  §  140.  I>ya^*  (Low,  ^04)^0old  Cotui  (Beeok  829)— To^d 

(Etb.  E.**Tnaitr  N.3.  rii,  245)— liwi^iw  (Ban.  i,  126)- Bii^w  (CaU.  i, 
164}— a«M  Caawi  (Cruio.  ii,  218)— DoAcw^pw  (Btirt.  "Daham^,'*  ii  163)— 
r«(i?atoiwi«  (Land*,  im)—Eqifpiiam»  (Wilk.  iii,  443)- Po/yPM#«»i»  (&Pey, 
"FoL  Mjth>  43),  §  14L  Samoa  (Tur.  '* Hundred/'  48*9)— i^Mww 

(Will,,  T,.  i,  231)— Jf#jteoM  (CUt,  i,  279)— CSk^Ao*  (Wtm.  141  j  Aiwa,, 
Jo^.,  313)^riiMi^  (Camp.  2n)^Tahman*  (EIL  "PoL  Eei/*  i,  488)— 
Ton^tsns  (Harm,  ii,  208)— if#j^amt  (CUt.  i,  325)  — Ddl^MM^  (BuTt.  '*  B»- 
homi,'*  ii,25)— ^«irc*ifa  (Eth.  S.  "  IVana."  NJ.  ii,  246)— JVian  (WUl, 
T.,  i,  m)—VaUam  (Ersk.  334)  HaidakM^{Bt^.  iii,  150)^if£H»iiV4W  (Ban.  ii», 
l^)—Dak&m§s  (Btiit.  ^' Dahom*,"  ii,  164)— I77yj«i#  (Hoin.  **OdTweT;* 
bL  li,  Lang,  p.  Vl2)—lhik&mam$  (Biirt,  *' Dobom*,'*  ii,  167)— Jfa^aw 
(H«rf.  iii,  210-13)— fiooi  (i  Kinp,  iTiii,  m)—Nai»oi^tminM  (Ban.  i,  127)— 
M^Ticam  (Men.  108)  -  G«aii«MK £«if  (Cieca,  \b\)^Samdmii^  U.  (Kll 
'Hawaii,**  147,  20)— Perwuvw  (Oar*  i,  118 1  Acoa.,  Jo«.  <le^  ii.  SO^J). 
I  142.  AUuitan  (Bftn.  iii,  &18)— TVptf  (Sonth.  i,  ^^j^CaUfimitttm  (But 
f,  b70)'^C^ipptwQ9  (Scbocil. ''  MiaaiMippi,'*  12S)h-d«i  Satvad^  (Pak.  il) 
—  C^^idUr  (SisL  269)- P«rMWi»  (Ciexa,  866)— 3^101  (Rll  "Pal  Rear  i, 
BSO)— Jfandia^ow  (CaiL  i,  344>— ^^rvi'^iWM  (Wilk.tu,  44^*.  4&0)—BrnsUim 
(Heriot.  639)— #*rt*  (Oaf.  ii,  114  i '  Prea.  **  Peru,**  i,  SO)— Jawin/n  (OaL 
147,   146,  ^9,  203)*  §  143*  SamhiH  (Li?.  "  Mtaa.  Traf/*  fiOS)— 

4/H^  (RMde,  24B)—AmamiM  (Cal  140)— F*Ai*l*  (Kth.  8.  **Timaa,"  N.8, 
H,  mi2)—I)akolak  (SchooL  iii,  ^tj)^BanW  Uldrt,  (Anth*  i,  i,  185)^ 
Foi*«fw  (Tor  "Nloel*flii/*aW)— Taawj*  (Tnr.  "Mneteen/*  88)— CArvrt* 
(Horn.  "  Iliad/'  Lang,  bk.  L  p.  2)— £<Mie^tf#  (KeM>»ia,  y,  lU)—Biff  r^da^ 
.*...„.  J  ^^    ^^  4fHeant  (LJT.  — )— ^,  ^«wr.  Js- 


(B*i.  i,  427). 
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(SoIioqI.  it,  e^)—Tmrloma%t  (Vftin.  $l)—rroqm<tik  (MoTg.  119)— 
J^fpHam  (Wilk,  iu,  430,  378)— lfa%ajy  (Drva.  22S)—Ckin^e  (Edk.  71) 
Ttm^A  (U&fin.  i,  m)  —  Qold  €<>aH  (Be^oh,  190)— J^oraMonuiiu  (H^rod*  iil, 
\m)S%matra  (Mms.  %^)—MHii^al  EuropA  (Smitb^  W„  '*  Chriitlan,"  n, 
1417)  —  I%rjh>flniiw  (Vam,  210)  —  jr^^rM*  (Bai.  ^<  M«iiach;*  iU,  148)  — 
Mo*^mio  (Ban.  i,  740-1) —Jifaof  (Mot.  106)— ^^wrf-tinnK^ij,*  note  (Micli- 
ii.    35)  ■  §   145.    If^^tWjiw    (DtiP.    i,    19a)— 5ffni'ffi*    (Htm,   i,   188), 

f  146.  Calif&rwia  (Ban.  i,  4O0)— ^MifA  J«MPrtM*  (Oar,  i,  50  j  Bal.  ch.  t^ 
67  ;  A-Ten.  — ),  I  14 7<  Judt^i  {Dalt.  167-8)— .FWj;r«ifi#  (Hawk.  — ) 

^dnditmamei^  (KUi.  8.  *' Tmm.'*  N.S,  ii,  05)- ^wlraltaiif  (Sturt,  "Sontfa 
AuBtr,"  i.  107)— ra*«wfiiiaiw  (Boy.  S.  V-  J>.  ui,  180)- r*«fidl*  (Eth.  8, 
''Tmm;'  N.S.  ii,  301-2)- ^y*a«  (See.  391)— Z^wm*^  frTir,88)— ^mfwrfraiij 
(Man,  ZBQ,  291)— ^a^ofa  (Lir. ''  Miaa.  Ti^ar."  440)—BaMbifi  {Uy.  *'  Miss. 
TrftT."  60^}— Kaffirs  (Shooter,  l6l}—SmmiaU  (Him.  i,  183)— J^n^  (Bor* 
A.  S.  "  JaQmil/'  Til,  189)— ftn^  (Fort.  Feb.  1872,  133'&)>  §  148. 

Amaxuiu  (Cal,  63,  21,  22,  32,  6,  1,  40,  58,  35,  7,  2.  33,  18,  61,  33,  17.  91). 
I  140.  Greek  (Grote,  i,  110)— Per*  (AT«n.  —}^Nicara^nam  (OtI.  pt.  iM, 
m^^,  44, 4G)  — r*niic,*  fiot«  (Muir,  iii,  332),  §  150,  Jitdra  (Muir,  iii, 

226-27,  238)— i^r^  r«^  (raf.  iMty—Mmm  (Joqpi,  iii,  pdti#fin)— ./dkotf^ 
(Dcuteronqmy,  lan^  14  j  EodenAatioua^  tiij  33  ;  Tobit,  it,  17} — F*mea 
(Acatiem.  Ck>mptei  ivodiii— )— ^r^fri'a  (Cam.  i,  348^40  ^  P^g^,  W.  G.,  i  10). 
§  151.  Mcara^mant  (CM.  pt.  iii,  41) — Jfaa*  (Joiw»^  iii,  146)— JfliMwfii 
(OaL  202, 175)—  3f«Hit  (Jon eft,  ill,  l-l7)— Jrafii^tfif  (Zeod  AT^iii,  2^i)^S<>mfin4 
(Smitk,  W.,  *'Gr,  and  Kom."  559).  $  152*  Cfl^i^iw,*  note   {Rock 

323-1).  S153,     ff^e*  (Bbickie,  u)— ficwamw  (ref.  lo«t)'-JIfl6r#w* 

(Isaiah,  Tiii,  19 ;  1  Samuel,  xxfiii,  13 ;  *iioto,  Chejne,  i,  58 ;  BlbU 
*'SpealcerV'    ii,  »58  j  Kiwnea,  i,  224).  i  154*    Central  Ammi4sam 

(Landa,  \^%)—Fer%man*  (Ynoat,  K^)  — Sandwich  /#.  (Ell.  "Hawaii," 
m^)—Cr^€*  (Kaoe,  127)— Carii*  (Brett,  ^iSB)  —  Ta9maniama  (Tw*  Jour, 
i,  253 ;  Bon.  ^)~Andamam€^  (ref.  lost)- £i/d  (Er^k,  369)— A>w 
ColwfowiaiM  (Tut,  *'  Kiueteao,'*  ^h)^Badi^r^  (Lander,  E.,  ii,  252) — 
Mamd^n*  (Cat.  "  K. A.  Indians,"  i,  90).  §  165*  Yuc^iamM  (Landa, 

198)— ITffxt'eaiM  (Nout,  1843,  ii,  202)  — FiujoesiMfB  (Landa,  198)— Iffl^iraiM 
{Lc^.  de  Gom.  437).  §  150»  Meriean^  (ClaT.  i,  389  ;   Torq.  ii.  99)— 

^/Wrs  (Bm.  '*Af,  B."  W^—db^tnmafu  (Parkjtu,  li,  60-63)— Pajnion 
(Eolff,  62)— /«*ja»#  (Eaf.  i,  331)— JVa»ee  (Mons.  fi,  4:  Cher,  i,  468)— 
CiHiMi  S^SinM  (Boe,  2B2)^Aravcan%aftg  {Smith,  E.  E,,  SOO)— AViir  Beai^ad' 
erf  (Thams,,  A.  S.,  i,  nBj-^Ferunmu  (Acos.,  Jo«.  de^  ii,  312 ;  Anda-  57) — 
TmemtiimaM  (Lop.  Cog.  i,  316).  f  167.  N^oHk  Am.   Iniiant  (Kan^i 

202)— 0*^i*<^ismi  (Ban,  i,  m^)^Mandan*  (Oat.  «  N.  A.  Indians,"  i,  107) 
—Mad^ffosc^r  (EO.  "Tbiee  Vistta/'  444).  |  158.  MgvjtUant  {''  Rer. 

Bden."  1  Match,  1879)— .Samow^e*  tBiw.  "  Men*ch,"  ii,  ^377)— 0#fvaAt 
(Erm.  ii,  51;  FeUns.  ii,  M^—SamoiedeM  (Ba*.  *'  MenBch/'  ii,  85)— ^i**tt<tii# 
Erm.  ii,  111)— Sandwich  UldrM.  (Eli.  '*  Hawaii,"  251)— FiM?aJaMW  (Fmw 
a07-8,  316)  — QvicJU  (Ban.  lii,  52-^)—Arabi<nu  (Boet,  i,  22)— Jfemsev 
(Boy,  8.  oe  Lit.  ii,  4&)^E<frtj^  ChriJiii^tnt  (Bible,  "C!odei  Apoo."  i,  070^ 
581)*  $  159,  Lochia  (Fern.  14)— i>*ri*eiflrt#  (Am.    11 ;    Atmi,  — | 

4rriSdj  Montes.  147?  Yocaa,  61)— B«^fcm#  (Winter,  i,  240,  241)— Ttrta 
Pa«  (IGm.  211)— Jfevimiu  (Clar.  i,  $2B}--New  Ze&l^tmteti  fWlnte,  30B). 
f  160*  5ai!I«Mn#  (Winter,  i,  222)— Coi»^o  (Pink.  iri.  168)— itWfe  4ddoA 
(Laird,  ii,  B2)—Polt/»ina  (Ell.  *^  Hawaii,"  102)— -FY;i  (Will.,  T.,  i,  99)-^ 
Dftkotah  (School  iT,  642)— if^nAiKj  (School,  iii,  248)— JWt«M  (Buch.  2S8) 
—Pwrumam  (Acoa,  Jos.  de,  ii,  308)— CAiBeAa*  (Sim.  249)— ITtWa  (*"  Fort.*  , 
Feb,  1872,  127).  |  161.  East  AJHea  (Burt.  *' Cm.  AV  li,  846)—  I 

Cm»i  Neffro09  (Winter  i,  123  ;  Criiic.  ii,  135  ;  Baa.  »*  Metisch,"  0,  200)— 
JV^tr  (Lander,  B,  &  J,,  iii,  105)— DoAgisM^  (Burt.  "Dahom^"  ii,  361)— » 
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JMek  (Beech.  L7^-30).^Coii^«  (B«i.  **  Af.  B/'*  a2).  1 102,  <^«%t 

&*  e,  Exa,  16S)— CAinA«4Miaf  (Oar.  i,  mi—Femviam  iQ%r  i,  47)— JiJs« 
(Lcb.  *'On^n;*  296  j   '^  Fort.*'  F«b,  1S72,  131).  j  164.  P«wia« 

(Oar.  i,  75  j  CieM.  ch.  90).  §  165*  Mratil  (Buttv  **  Brnila;'  ii  808) 

f  166.  ThliakegU  (B^.  lii,  129)— £^srwM  (At.  d.  B.  xitziT,  pt.  ii,  217)^ 
Uvritima  {Parkjni,  u,  144;  Wilk.  iii,  2SS}—KhondM  (Oatnp,  44)  — ^itifmiM 
(Winter,  i,  Z^%)—M^eawt  (Mfin,  109)— .Hoiirf«r«*  (Herr  tT,  141)— C*t|- 
(*Aa*  (2^im.  245  j  Fern.  SO)— 4/ri«ifW  t^Lir.  "  Mjii,  TtftT/ '  CAS)— ^JaifiiW  ' 
(SoliweLn.  i,  307-8)— r</tf  (LiF.  ^^  Mi**.  Ttit/'  642)— &ii«a»a  (Brett,  374) 
.— '^Kina^riTHt  (Mnre.  292) — Apackit  (B&n.  iil,  !$&} — <7alif<»r»iafM  (Bon.  m^ 
l^iy-TUucala  (CUt.  4,243)- CoZaAor  (Hotcb.  163).  |  167-  2«**« 

(C»I.  130,  196, 197,  197,  198,  199.  368,  362,  202,  200,  2Ql)—Odu^^m  (Bui. 
i«  587)— ^ma»^«i  (Cftl.  215,  200}— ^^<w  Z^alamUrt  (Thonu.,  A.  S.,  i  S9> 
— ^ujiijixi  (ref.  loflt) — ^o^iyfofrtiiM  (Smith,  "Am,  Viae.''  191) — ^im«»^^ 
Worship  ("  Fort,"  Feb.  1870, 196  j  Not.  1869,  566).  f  168,  Jdiubmr 

(Smtth,  "Am,  Bimr  202-^3)— /ditor  fRseord*,  i,  143)— r#ii*H^«fci*i  (DeL 
*  iMiuh/'  i,  Z40)^Gr€4kM  (Hoio.  "OdjAMj,'*  Luif,  bk.  li,  p.  190)— 
Philippine  (Jifcg;i69)— -*ij#yWi»iw  (B«ooidi^  m,  134)- .imfiut  (Oaqi.  i,  349). 
f  169*  t>akoiak4  (Burt.  "SainU/*  153)— S(h<;^o  (SchveiD.  i,  SH)— 
D^wdf-a  ((3^.  132)— jl5ij?oii«t  (Dob.  ii  166)- ^o«^4  ^r^tjnf  (Spk.  ii.  255) 
— AbiponiU  (Dob.  U,  183)— C<>si»a  (Licht.  i,  App.) — 0«araii»#  (Dob,  ii, 
184).  §  170.  Auttraii^m  {kng.  i,  ^t\—Iham»rm  (Ande,  225)— J9o^ 

^  i)At4iM<«  (Aj,  S.  B.  XTLti,  pt.  ii,  734)~£^2^  (SboQtcn  tl^-'€<mamekt» 
(Sehool  ii,  \^t)^Chipp^waffam  (H«ani«,  9a)^B«ii0tttiif  (BiircL  i,  97)— 
Xtt^r*  (Eth,  S.  '*  Trfki^r  N.9.  T,  295)— TVpw  (Soutii.  i,  230)— r*tf«Ta 
(Ai.  S.  B,  ixiT,  pt.  U.  10)— iVW  ZeiMlisnd  (Aug.  ii,  88)- i)aJt'^faA  (Hurt 
"  Saints/'  lM)—Yor%ban$  (Lander,  R„  ii,  228)— ^ei^ftfniol*  <Pmk.  XTi,  141) 
—MakoloU  (liT,  **  KiM.  Tt»t.*'  %U)—Kims  Koji  (Rami.  72)— 2bl*«i«* 
(Beoordi,  pa*wim) — Auvriam  (Smith,  **  Ast.  Diao,'*  171) — Bam^tM  (B«co?di, 
U,  75,    76),  f  171»    MahomH    {Kor,    ch.     xoh)^C^miral    Atiaiw 

(MiebeU,  96)— iS^  i^*t#  (B™k*,  i,  Bt}-Bfn-h*€ttM  (Lit.  "  Miw,  Tmr/' 
13)^Paf«<?o»iafi#  (Fdk.  114)— Coiiim&ia  (Bom,  "Oregon/'  88)-  Ci»2^^f»**« 
(Ban.  iii,  S7)--Zapoi^L-t  (Batj.  iii,  7^)— -ffai^i^iA*  (Bin.  iii,  97)— ^i#  (Ban,  ' 
iii,  96)  — CAijf?p*iravffiw  (Ban.  i,  113) — Konia^OM  (Ban.  iii,   104) — Ciilifoir* 
-—-  (Ban.    iii,  Se.    92)— i>(^7-K6   (FfmaJk.   2^).  §  172.  F&f<m9 


—Bechmamu  (LaT.  "  JiiM.  Tr»T."  im—A«*traUa  (Lttb.  "  Ongia,''  361). 
!  173.  Con^o  (Bm.  ^*Men9oV  iii,  i99)^ThliHk«0U  (Ban.  i,  109)— 
Ash^mtm  (Bams.  306)- Ifoda^ojcor  (Ell.  *'  Hiif^rr,'*  i,  360)— JST^vp/wMM 
(Eeoord»,ii,  70-76,  in  5.6  j  Brugaah,  i  74)— rVi./aJU  (Kth.  8.  -Trmnft.** 
K.S.  iii,  71),  §  174.    Aieuiiane  (Ban.   iii,  lui)— A'lr^^if   ('^  Fart.'* 

Oct  1859,  418)— JPyypI  (Wilk.  iu,  812).  §  176,  P^^i^fi?  Sl^l*i  (BaiL 

ui,  127)— ^a/wA,  4'e'  (Ban.  iii,  97)— LainJ  i>vaJt*  (St,  John,  i.,  i,  1^)« 
Bofaeitifft  (Hawk,  iii,  756).  |  177»  Opiftm^^^aUr*  (Vam.  14)— i#«ii« 

di%0Q^   (Baa,    "  Menaeh;'    iii,    194)— ^Ira/ttrw  (KoUF,  161).  f  178* 

Soma  (Moir,  i,  ii,  iii,  t,  p«#iiii)— i'tfru  (Oar.  i,  88  j  Ma^k.  '*T!(mv«li,  ♦  SS2) 
— CA4&dki9#  (Fcm.  20)— 3VfA  Ifipjn^^  (Bun.  i,  mi)^PhiUpfim  1#.  (Jm. 
267-9)— ^o»o,«  Dote  (Muir,  po^ji m J— i'tfni,*  aoU*  (r^.  Iflit).  {  179, 

.B«<?Aiia»a#  (Mof.  262)— Ja#»fi<?  (Cas.  240;  Arb.  131)— i?<tP»i«r«f  (Boy,  O. 
&,  xiii,  p.  159  t  Ande,  218  ;  Gal.  204,  18.^)— Caiij?o*t#  (Bm.  **  Al.  E.^*  »l, 
172),  §  180.  Arabia  (Palg.,  W.  G  ,  i,  458)— ^n/dlt  (Uun,  i,  173)  — 

Kam4eh4idsU9  (HiU,  U,  402)^X>tfBi«n«  (G»l.  176)— <?f^a*  ^'uoh^r  (ROep. 
79).  S  181,  T^»*mmmmm  (Boj.  ^  f .  0,  iii,  281)— faf-pv  (Aa.  a  & 
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iirr;  pt  n,  10-11)— IT.  Jm^fHcan  Ind.  (Cut.  "N.  and  S,  Am.  h\Ar  IP.  l\ 
Wj—AtawdJt^  <Br«tt,  367)— Peru Tn'tjirf  (Cil^^a,  232,'  not*  2>— i'lwiio*  (Bwi. 
iij,  &^)^lManma  (l¥al,  '*  Ammona,"  SC^tl)— JTarAHj  (At.  S.  B*  mT^  pt.  ii^ 
10-11)*  I  182.    Confjo-peopU  (Lnb.    *' Origin,'*    2m)—AddaL-&0iiak 

(Lub,  "On™;'  2&9)— ifM/fo  (TjW,  *' Anahuac/'  2l6)^^ffirr6ikMwpt 
(Hum,  i,  181)— ia»i  I>vrtJ^*  (Low,  2l^)^Iroqu&i*  piorg,  161)— SojtldE* 
(H«».    i,    ISi).  S  184.  Meteor   (Somer.   ^)^lnland  N^gr^^   (LlT. 

'*Mt««.  IWt.*^  t&&)^^MaN/##  {^AQ^i)^M€chnA%a  (Cb«.  23&)— 7Fa«t'tif 
CKmpf,  16i),  I  185.  Orhhe^f^f^^  (Cat.  »'  H.  und  8.  Am,  Ind."  19,  m\ 

—Karm*  (Ai.  8.  B.  xixr,  pi.  ti,  10)— ri»*wi««iaftj  fRoj.  8.  T,  D,  iii^ 
2Sl}--Am^can  (Cftt.  w^  «rpra,20,  Ac).  §  186.  i'ocV^-fl  ^^atfe*  (Ban, 

iii,  155;  iii^  121)— Jlfejirca*  (Pr*^.  "  Mexico,"  ii,  41) — Fervviam9  (Mem- 
i,  S7t  Tdcw,  is,  17,  25,  57.  ^S}—Saniah  (Hun,  i,  ld&)—AnMmiUam 
(Aleedo,  i,   416).  §  187-  P^rmmaiu  (Am.  31;  Ben.  %6^)^Iroquoi§ 

(Morg.  227).  §  188.    Dawn-myth  (Mul.  "  Lecturet,**   il    606^13)— 

Kat^n*  (At,  9.  B.  xixr,  pi.  ii,  10}— 7Vpi#  (St&de,  142)^irtfw  Zmlmtd 
(Thomt.,  A.  S.J  pajtimK  §  189-  J^*  (Sup,  Ed.  i,  105)— Pa^odiajM 

<Fak,  115)— ii\yi  (Erik.  293)— i/srr^-v  J*yr#.  CAnth.  I,  d,  A)^Bmith 
Au9traliamt  (Ang-i,  89) — IWwuiiiioa*  (Hoj.  8.  V.D.  iii,  274)— K  Am^tic^m 
(Tylor,  "Prim.  Cull."  i,  369)— C«/r/"onii*fli«  (Robin.  259-2fi2  j  Ban.  iii, 
\m-^)^Amaxom  (W«L  **Aroaj.on,"  506)— Dyo*  (Broolft,  i,  189)— 4*iyrfaii 
(Rot.    a.    3.   — ).  §  190.   Xoii£A«HJ   (Bftn.  iii,   l^\)^E9qmimamm 

(mjes,  253)— SoM^A  ^Hf^^Ziiiiw  (Ab^  i,  89, 109)— CAt^Ao*  (Fem.  18)— 
Mexican  (M«il*  BW^KatEHt  (Ai.  S.  B.  xxxr,  pi.  iip  10)— Jryan  (Gox^  ii, 
139,   188).  I  191,    CtmoruiU*   (Eth.  S.  ^^JonmRl/*  ii,  268)— C3U* 

eA«»*'i^aj  (lit.  45)— OicAonf*  (Baa.  iii,  161)— IViwmA  (Ban.  iii,  142)— Sa/iPe 
(Htiin.  ii,  221)— J»n>iM  (Ii?.  "Miii.  T»t/'  220)— r^^f^a  (Nout.  — ) 
■^quicU  (Bau.  iii,  60)— lff**wo  (Ban.  iii,  73)— AfejicffM  (M^.  79  j  W*it*, 
iT,  141  ;  M*n.  m)—l>amar&4  (aal.  138, 137)— i?iwiiM  (Fmuk.  155)— P*i^- 
#f"»ii*  (Ync«,  xJi ;  Pre*.  **  Peru,"  i,  29)— Jfe^icaiu  (Herr,  iii,  204)  — PaiwJli* 
(HefT,  T,  86)— CAi&eAo*  (Sim,  £44  i  Lugo,  7)— Sw#  (Sbftketp,  "  Heni^  Tiii," 
ftti  i,  te.  i;  "Juliu*  Qmettr"  sot  t,  bc.  h)—Alf}aradQ  (Prw.  "Mexico/*  i, 
^8)— PerKoujiw  ((Hr,  i,  229)— 0#«lrai  iifl»#r*«2ifcr  (Pop.  33)— A'^ftrffw  (Ai. 
S,  B.  ixi¥,  pfc.  ii,  10)— jr.jl.  /ff^ViiM  (Ofct.  *"  N,  wud  S,  Am.  tnd;'  32.  14)— 
Egyptian*  fBrit.  Mui.  "  Pftpyri,"  2-3  ;  Witt,  lii*  ^^)~Ary^m  (Coi,  ii,  30 
ti99q.).  I  192,  E^y pliant  (3oo.  B.  A,  iii,  93,  88,  93^94  j  Ee<M>Td*,  ti, 

100).  §   195.  Btchuanat  {Th<mip.    i,    341)— CAippWi?***  (Buch,  228) 

—iSju^  fWilL,  T.,  i.  2\f\)—Malagm3tii  (EIL  "  Hbtory/*  i,  390)— To^itft 
(M«rmb.  123-4).  $  196.   T'ocf^  (Manb.  136,  142)— r«/^ig«#  (Montg. 

l84.5)^^aBir^riaiiaJW    (Kra»h.  183).  §197*    JlyVaJW  (Ersk.   247  j 

Will.,  T.,  i,  233)'^TaAiW  (Ell.  "Pol.  Ew.**  new  ed.  iii.  113,  1\^)—Btnim 
(Bm.  "Menwh,"  ii,  ^lZ)--Loango  (Aft.  iii.  223)— Ifi^MidaiM  (Kropf,  884) 
— P^Ttt  (Xer.  62  I  Ac<m.,  Joi,  d«,  ii,  433;  Gar,  t,^|  BU.  cb.  1)— ^>ini««3 
(Palf.,  W.  G.,  i,  87)^Prtiw*  of  WaU$  (''TimeB"  — )— P*r«  (Aco».,  Joi* 
de,  IJ,  412)— I«ca^aA^##  (Lop.  Cog.  i,  3l8)^3fex£raji*  (M«u.  &6;  VV^uiU,  if, 
m)—SanciwicJkItdrt.  (ED.  "Hawaii."  ns}—Tonff^  (Marin,  ii,  97)— JV^w  JS*»- 
ianiUrB  (Tbomi.,  A.S.,  i,  110)— ^Am  (Hjut.,  W.O.,  iii,  291)— lV>r*^o  (Baa* 
"  Menseb,"  iii,  342) — Jiam^M  (llecopd»,  Tiii,  j?a«/») — Bmb^loniam  (S»nJUi, 
*•  Aw.     DiiC."    189)"Note*     Iffehuckadneziar     (re  f,    lost),  §  198. 

Loa^0O  (Ait.  ill,  223)— ^Yfi-^/dB*  (Fitt.  ii,  1 80)— Pa fa^OJw'aiw  (flalk,  116) — 
Ckipp^fwa*  (acbool.  T,  149)  — CrtAro^-*  (Ban.  iii.  \U)^Damarat  (OfiL  208, 
;  1901  — .StfwrfiPiVA  /j^rr.  (Ell.  "  Hawaii.*'  3f:*9)— .Vpjr/cri*#(Men.84)— r-MB^^wi 
,  (Edk,  h%)^Scandinariam  (QeiniA.  i,  220,  218,  218-9,  224,  224-S ;  not*  • 
I  Das.  \iii)-^M*t%lopi%*  (Ntjm.  «er.  iii,  ?oL  2,  6-^) — BrAsilianjt  (Wvifci,  iii, 
^  417)— CAiRfiflJl  (B*n.  iii,  95-6)— Jf^a^jwa  (Pret.  *' Mexicw/*  i,  53-4*,  Bab^ 
bk.  1,  ob4.  7,  §,  17,  19,  20)-  C^mirml  AmerieMu   (Lop,  Cog.   i,  316^17). 
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§  190,  Bmkmm  {Chsp.  ii,  435)-*4/H«mi#  (Lit,  "  Mim.  THt/'  371)— 
Co»?6  (Tuck.  aSO  ;  Ba*.  "  Af.  E."  144>— JV^i>«-  (Lander,  B,  A  J.,iM,  79)— 
M^kua^^  (Tbompwjn.  i,  171)— -FWaJU  (B^h  ii,  429J— XAoki*  (Cam^,  Sa0> 
^yieobariam*  (Ai.  S.  B.  xt,  Z4B}—FiJiama  (Ejik,  246)— Jm*  (Wftl. 
"  MakT^  ii,  2^)^B^akM  (Low,  ^124.  Ml)^M4^cam  (Mea.  SI)— ^cwil  * 
^fVMri^  (Hum,  ii,  4,7^}— Wanikat  (Krapf,  168)— ^onrfiPiVA  Itlandt  (Ml 
"  HftWAU,"  lOi)— .l/*^>aiw  (Kouv.  184a»  iu,  140)— CAi*cA<w  (Fern.  IBS) 
I  200.  Thlimkeet*  {Bin.  i,  94)— if<M|iiiio«  (Pim,  a0&-6)— JTih-ctm  (At.  B 
B»  MIT,  pt.  iij  2}^KamscAadale»  (Koti.  ii»  IS) — Ruds  iVa/i^j»#  f^iUsoa 
Sll,  176)^TWjnj  (South.  i»  227)— fi^fB«<ft*ficiii  (Hemi»,  pa**iVn)— C?nwA-t 
{rei.  ]oii)^Mehr^  (G«De*ii,  ti,  2).  |  201-  rifiams  (WilL.  T.,  i,  333, 

81B,  236,  21) -Grtek*  (Horn.  *Mli*d "  and  *^  Od?***^/'  Biicltley.  jm^- 
9mm).  §  202.  i^mi^  (S««-  401)^SOT»t«if  (Palg.,  W.  Q.,  v  33)— ^r«i^» 

(Bak,  130)— ^ocWiti  (Kueuoa,  i,  371)- I¥j/ofi»Pt7*t*r  (Boj.  A.  3.— )— 
Abraham  (Gmeais,  XTii,  8»  7,  14;  iTiii,  2,  3,  5,  12).  §  203*  S^ta 

(Burt,  **EASt  Af/'  &1)— S^o^i^/o^  (Mof.  2&8)— ^ai*lol  (Htm.  I  I8l)— 
fj^jr^^iM  (E«ii.  B^^)— QuickC  (Ban.  ^)^r«^tV  (Muir,|»aifii«i)— ^tf^dA^i 
(itif.  loat)—£gypiiam  (Wilk,  ii.  4S7)— ^rro<iio»   (ref,  lort),  §207. 

Jftfxu^  (Lop,  de  Goxn.  350)— ^fi^a^a  (Lit,  "  Miu  Tt&t."  440).  |  210. 

Spfmge  (Hni.  16)  —  MtteiQtk^lm  4  Btood-vorputeleM  (Brit.  Aw,  10, 
9).  §  226.  Andamanett  (Moiiftt,  BOQ)^Buthmm  (Lwht,  ii,  194)— 

— ComaiwrAei  (School,  i,  260;  Eth,  S,  »' Joimi*!/'  ii.  2^7)— i?aJtoltf4*  (Bart. 
"  Saiuttf,"  116 1  Obt  "  li.A.  Indkni,"  i,  209)— JTarifiw  (A#.  B.  B.  ixirii,  pt.  ii, 
ISO)— 4/Wctf  (LIt,  —)—AsUntee  (B«ch.  86)'-'jr<?yf  f  (Ma«p.  **  Hutoirt," 
18).  §  228*  Cav<»^Na#  (South,  ii,  373)— Paii^jiHiuiM  (FiU.  ii,  166)— 

ChimoGk*  (Uoii,  ''Oregon,"  @2)— B<^^k<:AI  (Eth.  S,  "  Joonul."  1848,  i  IIS) 
— <?o^  Coaffi   (Be«cb.  im)—Ffl<itahM  (Den.  ii.  94).  §  230.  Twrnm 

{Tm.  "Nineteen  Ymn,"  m)^FiJi  (Will..  T.,i,  229)— 5«iu*w«A  /wlrj.  (KU. 
**H&iiaii,"  115)^^^««^iieafHf^«  (Tbomi.,  A.S  ,i,  116)— fq^r«  (B«ek.  £80) 
Jfaiwo  (CkT.  i,  2W).  §  232,  ^firii>«  (Fitz,  a,  180)- «Atfi<a  (Baa. 

i,  343)--Coa4i  Segtoa  (Winter,  i,  89)— Ptrn  (Ppeg,  "  Fcm/'  i.  IS8)— 
Jlewaiw  (ClaT.  i,  338)— JJoh«»  (P^lg  » F.,  *'  Inf.  Com."  pt.  i.  332)— £^iM 
(S«in.  il  840  J  Bnui.  cMtii-xxi).  §  236.  Ifrjwaiw  iZiir.  183)- ^^m 

(Pwi.  "Fctu,"  i,  138).  f  241.  Fiii  It-  tErek.  457)— -S^ww  (Tor. 

'^Winetwn  Year*,"  271)  —  io«*^o  (Fink.  jTi,  560,  674)  —  .<.A*al*» 
(B«eQh.  14B)—Mej^miu  (Oortw,  69 1  CUt.  i,  386)— P»nioffl*i  (Oar.  u, 
18).  I  242.    Fkimdert  (Ha]1mm,  "Mid,  Ages/'    iH,    324)— ^iij^fui 

(Stubby  "Const.  Hiit."  i.  ISO)— JVoaee  (Furt.  7).  §  245»  N4i^^^ 

(A*.  8,  B.  m,  pt.  ii,  957)— J^tft^Ai^dnoj  (TIbomp.  i,  2U}^EmUfn  AjHem 
(Burt  "  Gen.  Af/'  i,  335)— jie;y##iiM4i  (ParkjnA,  i,  2l3)'^Beiikua9a9  (Bu»th. 
ii,  80S-7)— J?«l  4rV«a»  (Burt,  *^  Cen.  Af."  i.  336)— Z>«*<wi»^  (BuH. 
'Dahois^;'  ii,  248;  i,  280)— ^#Aanff«  (B«eeb.  132)- X^JuTon  (Bet^k.  ii, 
29-30)^^«ify  F7//  (Snulea,  l*  \B^)^I^mi^  (8mile»,  i,  2a4)'^A^ora^ 
England  (SmilM,  i,  16m.  f  246.  Sandwich  Itldr,.  (Eii.  "  Hairai]/' 

1!9C)— JV*«»*  (WEU  T.t  I,  93)— i<»«*r  JV/jir  (Allen,  i.  398)---SoiMaiiiJ^iW 
(Park,  ii,  273-4)— ^otfto  (Haft.  379)— Jl^o^tf^atiNir  (Ell.  'Hittoij  "  i,  332) 
-^Ck^chas  (Bim.  267)— Jf^mo  (Ctar.  i,  3S6  ;  8aha.  i,  29).  $  250. 

M*qmmaux  (Hcame,  161)— ^Aor#  (Ai.  S.  B,  xir,  pt.  l^  426)— ^ra/iiFai 
(KoUr,  161)— rcKfat  (Minih.  41-46  j  Eth.  S.  "TraDf.'*  HJ.  Tii,  241)--B«io 
mmd  DhimdU  (Aj.  S.  B.  iTiii,  pt  ii,  745-6  t  Hodg.  156-60)— Zr^fA^  (Hooktir, 
i,  129,  Eth.  S.  "  Journal;'  I  l&0-l)^eoH4i  (Edw.  i,  49  i  Bum,  tii,  89)— 
OreekM  (School.  T,  t72)~TaimaHiiina  (Bon.  SI)— K^mtckadaim  (Koti,  U, 
18 1  Ki«»li.  175)— P^ilfl^^AMM  (Fftlk.  123)— &ni«»fl  (Tur.  **  NtneiMn  Ywn^'* 
887,  291)— ^fV^Ai*  (Mkhdl,  278-^)— irianmraiPM  (Schwein.  ii,  iS) 
— .^jtlMi«i«  (B«ech.  my— Fiji  (EtsL  464).  $  251*  Bandvi^fh  l9d^, 

CBL   «H»w«ii,*'  89i>-'^iil^  (Fo>vb.  365|.  JQL   "^F^  Bm**  ii,  W^ 
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B7)—J^0Qir9aJt  (Liellt.  i,  ^B)—Athai^tet  (Oaic  ii,  gig)— ^wtwoirfflmi 
(Al96d(5,  i,  4415),  §  252.  Smndwivh  la.  (EU.  '*  H&wAii,"  402)^?bili- 

tiiim  (KU.  *'Poi  B*«,"  li,  3G3)— SffiiKW  (Tut  *' Ninetoen  Yeara/*  £84)— 
BMifuaiu  (Ltcbt  ii,  829  and  298)— JSa^jAaptii  (Buroh.  ii,  ^l)^EQO*aaM 
(Liclit,  i,  284=;)- ^£i*#  (Arb,  14C)—2}ahomtHf  (D»k.  121  -,  Burt.  **  Dabonj^/* 
i,   63,  276)— JFiWiow   (3tubb»,  "Select  Charters,*'  16-17).  §263. 

Fueffiant  (Dost,  ill,  238}^rafiiMiiiia»#  (Bon.  21 ) — ^r4EUiA«M  (Ttir,  *'  Nmet^ett 
Yeirt,"  326)— JltywiM  (Wiiitrt,  ui,  SSg}- JTw  Zealamd^n  (Tbotm.,  A.  8,^1, 
77)— Mej^cant  (Cla?*  i,  S45)— Pffrwn<i*w  (Gur.  ii,  119-20)- P«f#t£i»M 
(Hnnid,   it,  dU)— Elisabeth— CT-omiDBU  (SmilTO,  i.  185).  |  254* 

Mmiam  (Lew.  and  Ck.  ll^^ComanchsM  (Mbtcj,  29)— IToaiH^  (Aa.  8.  B. 
HIT,  6SB)—SaniaU  (Hun.  i,  217)— JVrtO  Zealand  (Aug.  ii,  5C')— ^atiJiPMrA 
I«dr$.  (EIL  •*  Hawaii,"  292)— Tiju^a  (Wilkes,  iii,  22)— Kfid^y an. i  (Bt.  Johiv 
S.,  ii,  2&&)—Celeb(!a  (WaL  '*  Malaj,*'  i,  3B7)— £oj^  J/Hca  (Burt,  "Ceo. 
Ai/'  u,  366)— /ii^k4  AV^rof#  (Alien,  I,  321)— ^^m  ^af«!^£H^  (P&Ia.  &3)— 
MvmdurmM  (But™,  274)— i*flfff.j^«n«#  (Wilk#i,  i,  115)— fiaJtarnm  (Low, 
1&4)— i>ciAom<iii#  (Btu^.  "D&home/'  i,  52)— <?iKiffffH4/4  (Xim.  20S)^MeTieo 
(Zar.  56-7)— Tnj/ic(f  (Levaii.  i,  167  i  Bourq.  ii,  208-9)— ^j»^/ijA  (Lap,  ii, 
352  3  and  iij  d&&*€ ;  Halkm,  ''Con.  Hist."  ch.  rlii^  Maoaukj,  i,  416). 
§  259,  ^^«"  (Shorter,  2m  J  Gaid.  S4)— -Fi/imw  (Erik,  431)— JfMM?w 
(ClftT.  I,  M2)—F(ji  (Wnh,  T.,  i,  32)— ifdrfayjwc^r  (Ell.  "  History."  i,S46 -9) 
— Dttk(manM  (Burt,  **Dahain^,"  i,  220) — Athantee  {B&».  "  MenBch,"  ii,  333) 
-Me^co  (Sulia.  iii,  1,  &t\}^P^ru  (Gar.  1, 143)— A>i(iii*  (WU],p  T„i,,  308) 
— i?aJkn7f«y  (BuH,  ^^Dahome/'  ii^  19,  167) — Mexican*  (Herr,  it,  213)^ 
Peru  (Yut'M,  54-6)— P«Ti  (Gm,  i,  132)— Jftfx«*o  (Ckr.  i,  271)— ^jwiiii 
(Ertk.  250)— TttArfi  (EU,  ^*PoL  Bes."  ii»  208;  Hawk,  ii,  240)— ifOT*>o 
(CkT.  i,  270 1  Siilift.  i.  277)— P*rtt  (Chur,  i,  132)— Ancifni  P#f«M^^Nf  (Oaf, 
U,  M)—Mada^(fascar  (EIL  **  HUtoiy,'*  i,  197)— JVrti  [Qf^t.  ii.  34)<-J£[(7Vj?- 
tfiaiM  (Wilk.  i,  2*d&)—Fiji  (Will.,  T,,  i,  m)—Fermnom  (G4r,  ii,  113)— ^sr- 
riam  iret  loit).  §  260.  Ara/nrag  (Kolff,  161)— Tarfo*  (Etii.    8, 

"Tmnfl/'  N.S.  vii,  £39,  241)— ^otfo  4*  DhimdU  (Ai.  S.  B.  if  iii,  pt.  iS,  741) 
—MiMhmit  (A*.  3.  B.  iit,  pt.  u,  491.  and  ti,  8S2)— Pw^A^j  (Ban.  i,  536, 
546)— Soiwoii  (Tw,  "NinetetfU  T«ai*,'*  287)— PAamwa  (Ezeti«l,  ntiii,  3, 
4,  5).  I  265i»  M^chfsbiia  (Jeremiah,  xixt,  7) — JToAttl^eas  (Hobert. 

xiiii)— ^i7^  Trihe4  (A*.  S.  B.  xr,  ^h)— Africa  (ref.  kwt)— %iw<wrf 
^/Hc<t  (Keade,  535)— J^cAwaiw  (Tliomp.  i,  344).  §  209,  «*«*«• 

(Plftto,  iii^  432  f  Hobbeij  iii,  ii-s).  §277.  Oj^J^prts^,*  not*  (Fiake, 

'*  Outlines  "  ii,  342-3).  |  27S-  Chippewa^anM  (Henme,  \<Hf)^Shtm 

Imdi^m  (Hooper,  ZQ%)—Buahmen  (Lblit.  ii,  m)—Qm9eniland  AnatraUmm 
(^'Timea,"  Jiflj  21,  1875)— iJo^rift  (Lub.  "Frebiitom,"  &33)^Q«*#»f^«irf 
AmHraliant  (**  Tiniea,"  July  21,  l%7 h)  —  AMitralian*  (Mit.  i,  307). 
%  279,  BuMJm^n  (Spar,  i,  Ul)--Chippmta9  (Keat,  li,  157)— £#g*i««*» 
(Hull,  ii,  312)-^v4Z«*i!#  (Ban.  i,  92)— ^ri?«Niit#  (Bi^tt,  101)— rWioA*  (Ten. 
ii,  441)— Xeitwr  Calif ormanM  (Ban.  i,  566)— r&rfa#  (Eth.  S.  **  Tran*."  N.a 
rii,  243)— Parr  Z^ory  (Eatl,  *'  PapuanB,"  m)—Na'capt  (Ban,  i,  612)— 
QMppwaayam  (Hearae,  313)— Ptfrt^tt  (Bau.i.  mb)—TupiM  (South,  i,  24>— 
l^wmamanw  (Bon.  »)»f  o^MW  (Ai.  8.  B.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ^'^)—N9U>  Ze^amd 
a^hoina..  A.  8.  t,  17B)—Tahiii  (Ell,  "Pot  Kea,"  i,  338)- i^f^iro^jiiaiM 
(H«tT,  ill,  840-41).  I  280,  €uman<f  (Herr.  iii,  304)— .&#g»i»a*jf,  ^-u, 

fLmb.  "Origin,"  12%)— Bushmen  (Licht.  ii,  48) — Grxftknid  Mitqutmaum 
(Lub.  '*OTi^/*  631)— -Bwi^ffe/a  (Bm.  **  Mensch,"  iii,  321)— Jf«rio«MM 
(HeiT.  ill,  340-41)— Z)«rT>iP  (Ban.  i,  77Z)—Artdaman£i«  (LuK  "Ofiglli,"' 
10^)^ M^ttanyek  (Petb.  140-4)— CAi^i-Aa*  (Sim.  255) — Colnmbiam  (Ban*  i, 
277)~'MQd<Hys  (B»n.  i,  350)— J6*0it«eo  (Burt.  *'  Abeokut*,"  i,  21  \)—Zaml 
(Lit.  -^)^rmidalu  (Eth.  S.  -Trana."  N.S.  ii,  293).  §  201.  CMp 

wffly^*  (H*ftjme,  180)— Z^»<f^<iJtf  (Ban.  i,  SI)— Karenf  (Aa.  8.  B.  ni,  r 
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l\3)^irem  Spain  (Torq  li.  420)— Pifni  (Q^r.  ii,  30$)— S«nI«W  /Mirt. 
(EIL  '*  Hawaii /'  4lA)  —  Mala^atv  (Drur.  24J}—£fr.vpt  {Wilk,  iii,  lift)— 
^tf<»iMit*flfHai»  (Hetms,  i,  219)— Tetf^aA*  (Eth.  8=  *' Trftiw."  N.8.  ii,  SH). 
S  282.  Veddaks  (Eth,  S.  "Ttftiit/'  N.S,  ti,  293)— -*/«^t'fl»i  (Odok.  — >^ 
STAiiBieef  {Bm.  i,  110,  114)— 5<w?A<^*W  (Bawll.  ii,  568-4)— ro^tfiaw 
(Coot,  -~)—F{fians  (Ertk,  255)— JToRta^n*  (Ban,  Ij  $1>— 0»M(*<i»d  (Heir, 
iii,  3W)— PtfnnJiuM  {Pi*-  379)—Cmcha€  (Sim.  255).  §  284.  PHum- 

f^fv  Mitrri^i  (McLen.  "  Prtm^  Marr/*  prel  t,  »nd  pp.  48,  not*  j  l^,  IMn 
889, 140,  76,  169,  22a,  13S,  243-4,  246).  §  28o.  FfHmiii^  Martian 

(MeLeo.  "  Prim.  Marr."  las,  146, 147^,  47--8, 144-6.  148-50, 118, 146. 63^ 
Itey—Fae^^nM  (Eth.  S.  "  Tmni/'  N.i,  i,  266)— ai3#iiMi*iaj»#  (Ti*,  "  Jour/* 
i,  252  f  Llojd,  4^b)—AiuiralianM  (Hit.  i,  133  |  "Timei,"  July  H,  1875)— 
J}ak&lah*  ("Burt.  "  Sainta/'  142)— Carfftr  (Hum.  ii,  4&5)^EmimamB  (Eth, 
8.  *' Joimmi,"  i,  U7)^Todaj  (Eth.  S.  "  Tniiifi/'  N*9.  tu,  a40)^OMM»fA«f 
(School  ▼>  6S3)— ifew  Z«d^»d:^#  (Tbc»m»,»  A.  8.,  i,  V7S)—Fii0^mmt  (Fit*. 
ii,  182 ;  Eth.  S.  "  Tmna.*'  N.S.  i,  266)— CuriAt  (Hum.  ii,  4B&S)^—Mtfm$mamw 
(Eth.  8.  **  Journal  "  i,  147)— JT^ratw  (Brett,  l7B}—Eoit9ltioi*  mnk.  rri, 
141) »  S  286.  Wlff^steatinq  (McLen.  *'Prim."  138),  f  287,  Sm- 

§m^  (MoLeu.  *'  Prim.  Mart."  im)^8amoa  (Tur.  "Nmeteen  Y«fcri;'*  SSD) 
— ^W™J«t»  (Mit.  i,  330)— CaK**  (Angl.  6)— ifaAwSt  (H«fbu  819)— F^i^WSf 
(Bfttfii,  343)— i}y^  (Boyl©,  170)— ^/j^A^  (Bau.  U  ^^8)*  §  288. 

Msq^imamsf  (Cranti,  i,  146)— ^i«Am*n  (Bureh.  li,  59)— JmAi  (Burck.  i, 
2aa-5)— lf««o*  (Fern.  2m)—&^ff^iran  (Man,  269)— Jftfp^lA  (Smitb,  B. 
R,^  2L&)— ^a«i#fAaia£0  (Kjfaih.  2i2-3)— .F^wj^im  (FiU,  ii,  182)— jlrfl«M«- 
fii<ifi«  (Smith,  K.  R,,  210)- OoiWort  (Eth.  8.  **  Jouraal,"  It,  171)— «7^<*t 
(Jub.  pt.  i,  6)— IfapttcA/f  (Smith,  E.  R.,  217-8).  §  289,  lf-ffiij7<ii'<i* 

QObe   (GiH,    47).  $290.  PHmi^iPf  Mmrias^  (McLeu.    ^' Studio*, "* 

pref .  t),  §  291.  MaidahM  (Bin*  i,  169)— SOT  2W4#f  (ref.  ioeO^JFpw- 

W*    (Hark.   92)— r^Avr*   (Lab.    "  Origio,"   89)— ii»rf«Mii##tf   (Eth.  8. 


84>— ^«i*Am#ii  '(Lub.  "Ongiu,"  85)  —  7V«Aiw#  (Lub.  **  Origia,"  89), 
§  294.  And(im4inei*  (£tb.  8,  *'  TmiB.*'  N.S.  r,  45).  f  297.  Af^ttffM 

(Fitj.  ii,  1S2)— r«fa*  (Eth.  S.  '*Trani/^  N.S.  Tii,  %m)—Nmr9  (MoL^ti. 
"Prim.  MaJT."  lB^$)—TaJkiiiaiu  (Ell.  "  PoL  BeB."  ii,  571).  §  298- 

AtevHan*  (Bat.  **  MeuBoh,*'  iil  299) — Lati(^«ro(a  (Hum.  i  32)— Z^s^i^J,  J[c. 
(McLml  "Prim*  Marf.**  183)- C*yio»  (Ten,  ii 428)— ^r«wf ,  4^-  (MpL«i, 
*^Prim.  Marr."  19b)^Arabia  Fflix  (Bu.  "  Meiuoh/'  ill,  293)— iTiwrfii 
(Mul.  "Hitt,*'  Af>)—Amde»i  Mriion*  (Cwear,  «  De  B«Uo,"  bk.  f.  c.  14). 
§299.  Todas  (Eth.  S.  ^*Timo»."  N.a  rii,  240)— IWfci**  {™f  lo-t). 
I  301.  n&efoii  (WiU.  216-6,  215-6  i  BogJ«,  123).  f  302-  -Po'y- 

iwrfrjf  (McLeu,  *' Prim.  Mair."  245,  199,  208,  203^)— n*a*l  (Pfltiiia,  71) 
^SaidahM  (Ban.  i,  169)— Znfttr  (Arb,  138)— J>afiiw>a4  (And*.  17{5)— '''^■?» 
(Aat,  iii,  2M1— SattMa  (Tur,  "NineteEn  Y^am^"  l90)-'r*ra  i'a*  (Xiiu, 
K>7)_JVW  Zealand^  (Thomj.,  A.  S.,  i,  178)— ^**AM»i  (As.  8.  B,  tif,  pt.  ii, 
488)— Jf«x<^o  (Toi^.  ti,  420)— JTi^id*  (Burt.  "Aheokut^**  i*  106)— 5/«r# 
Coati   (Bo«.  346)— 2>aA<wii€y   (Burt.  **  Dahoin^,'*  i,  S67).  §  304. 

J9iMAi»in  (Bujch.  ii,  my—Gnmd*  (Foiw.  148)- TMid^t  (Tin.  ii,  441)— 
Otf^aitt  (Lath,  i,  467)— £f/^  (Tur.  *' Nineteen  Tmri/*  401)— l£*iiw^tiiy^i«4 
(Park,  i,  mi)—I}amam*  (Ande,  225)— lajtonf  (Lea.  U,  286)— iftfif/rtA* 
(Ban.  i,  16tt)— OtHMiwiM  (Ban.  i,  612)— if«J?i  (Sehita,  161)— JV^"  (I^rnk. 
254)— JfMAwKW  (erif.  36)— Xcio##**  (Lioht  i.  B61)— Jooii  (E«f.  t,  73)— 
^flia^rffjt*  (Mafi.  270) — M*^ie&  (Tom.  i,  210-11)^  ff^nSm^M  (Herr.  iii, 
m^)^N4^Qntffmm  (Ori  p.  iti«  37).  §  306.  Apa^^ki  (Ban.  i,  frlS)^ 
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Uerico  (OsKW.  j,  206)— Jfatf^ur^f'  (131.  **Hiitorf  "  1,  l*m)^EaHAfi4oami 

(i3uit.  "Ceo.  AC  u,  3d2}—Afh&mie»  (Beech.  124)— Grrmamt  (Tac.  cli. 
iTiit,  p,  07) — Mercmtiffiam  (Mont##q.  i,  402) — JVmt  Gj/*d«JMa  (Tut.  *'  J^ine- 
teen  Yean^"  41Z4)--Mamdi»&&  (Caol.  i,  d4:})^i:cfjrjr  (Shooter,  79)^Ckip' 
pr«Ki^a«*  (S«&t.  ii,  156) — Comancksg  {B^  h  bl2)^MmkaLolQ  (Lit.  — }, 
§  307.  Ea^r^  (Lkht.  i*  244)— i?am«r«r  (Ande,  228)— Koo4ia  Eajir* 
(hwhU  i,  288)— C*ijij>#ii^  (Ke»t.  ii.  171)— 0»tv«i*  (Lath,  i,  457)— %fyl 
(Gor.  139)— Jfai^fljojeaf  (EU,  '*Hijstoi7,"  i,  168)— ir*Ar»tw  (Miach.  201)— 
Bafio*  (Mart.  BSl)—Mukmi  (As,  Jitm.  itU,  374)— 4/Hi»  (Mont*N>,  i,  2411 
^SottmUU,  ^c.  {huh.  *"  Origin,"  72-S).  308,  A^Miralifint  (Mit.  ij 

134)— Swji mail  (Bay.  i,  232)— DnraorA  (Ande.  225)— ^>iai»  (Ersk.  254)— 
FdMiaM  (£U.  **  Poh  Eee.''  ii,  bn)—Ckibcka»  (Fere.  23)— i/<^^r«w  (]><tu- 
iMOnoQiJ,^,  10-14j^FerjiaiM  (RawJ.,  0.,  ir,  171)— Pemnaj^  (O^F.i.SlU) 
— ^Jigp«niiiW   (Bruo«»  it,   4€B)«  §  310*  ^i«i«o»>  Ba^  ^nd   Ct^tr 

Jmdiant   (Liib.  '*  Origin;'  lOl-S)— ^WfMitnJ  (Burti.  i,  112).  §  311, 

L^nd  Dmkt  (Low,  SOO).  |  315.  i'or^.Dorv  (£&rl,  "  PftpuRns/'  Bl)-- 

JDufli-j  (Low,  195)— JW^iff«*  (FiU.  ii,  182)— roiia*  (Eth.  S-  '*  T»*&i."  N.S. 
Til,  240)— .EfgwMMW*  (CmnU,  i,  147  j  Kth.  S.  "  Joimial,**  i,  147)— Car<*« 
(Hum.  ii,  4&6-6)— P(>r#  i>orv  (Eari,  "  Pftpij*n«/'  81)— Xaiwi  XJya*#  (Low, 
300)— J?o«Ed  niMi  BhimdU  (At.  ^.  B,  iTiii,  pb.  ii,  744)— /ro^c^ii  (Morg.  324) 
— PiifiW  (BsJi.  i,  h3b-^m~Dalrt^«tpU  Mand  (Juke*,  i,  lU)—Ilia^I>fak& 
(Low,  290)— Jrc?rfai5-  Dhimdh  (Hodg.  156-60)— i^^cia  (Etk  S.  *' JoumaJ;" 
H.8.  i,  X52)  —F%§hU  (Ban.  i,  hm}—Pijiam  (WiU,,T,,  i,  2%)--AshanH  (Baech. 
122,  124)^DaJkHni^  (Bb«.  '^ManBch/*  iii,  802)— i'^rvtMas^  (Gur*  i,  SOB)— 
Mtxii^ai^  (CJ*T.  i,  206,  322)— C^t^rA^  (Biin.  254) — ilT^ord^iMf •#  (Ori,  pt. 
ill,  37)— CaroitB^Mii  (Bouquet,  ii»  88)— 2Vwito««  (Kofiiip,  68).  f  317. 
j;rr©r,4'c.  (Mftine,  '*  An.  Law/*  121  ;  Mame,  "  Ear.  Imt^*  \l%)—RmdvmmtM 
(Maine,  *' An.  Lsir,"  120)— OWi**kw  (Maine,  '*Aii,  Law,"  ISa)— Jfon^ra 
(rrf,  loit)— Cara  (Edw.  i,  42)- JfapaifArf  (Smith,  E.  R.,  291)— Bra#tltif» 
(Batest  169)— eoi/tnomerpt  (BaitJ,  890)— ^AaiA&iMti  (Ban.  i,  437)— jyat«yOf 
(Baji.  i,  507-8)— Ca/i/onitaiM  (Ban.  i,  413,  566)— OjfiNiiicJb*  (Ban.  i,  514) 
*^B£diimn  (Burck.  i*  355)— ^iwi^i  SockUet  (MaJBc,  "  Aji.  Law.'*  128-9) — 
Cpmmommealik  (Main«,  ''As.  Law/'  128)— Ovejtt  (SohooL  t,  488}  ▼.  262j 
i,  276)— Jrof  not*  (Hind,  ii,  147)~K%tcUm  (Bin.  i,  182)— £Vwit#  (School. 
▼,  273).  !  318.  Md^cs  0/  St^ei^  (Maine,  "An.  LaWj"  ISO,  124-B) 

— IViAt<i4*ivt  (mi.  ''  PoJ.  Bei."  ii,  346)— ro>.jfa«f  (Ersk.  15S)— CliAdU* 
CFem,  23)— /rcyuoi*  (Hind,  ii,  147-8  j  Morg.  84,  62,  71. 184,  314,  313)— 
Coast  N»gro€a  (Bos.  203  j  Crnie,  ii,  2m)— Congo  (Fink,  iri,  571)— fftw*- 
trim*  (Mara.  376)— J'^mi/y. Corpora**,  4*.  (Maine,  "An.  Law,"  183-4,  124) 
—Futria  FoieHas  (Mmqo,  '*Aii,  Law/*  133,  141)— I\»)m4  (Ban.  i,  186)— 
I%^£o^<r  (Maine,  "An.  Law,"  162-3)— fi'ocfA  (Ai.  8.  B.  :KTiii,  pt.  ii,  708^ 
707)— f<ir«M  (Aa,  8.  B.  mTii,  pt.  ii,  142)— f  A^mot  (Eth.  S.  "  Trani."  N.S 
Tii,  308)— 5«i»  %iiil#  (St.  John.  8.,  i,  57 ;  Brooke,  i,  m}—Al^iiam  (Bwu.  i, 
m)—Nooika9  (Ban.  i,  lQ7)Spok&net  (Ban,  i,  277)— Irojii&tt  (Morg.  84| 
B26)-P«»*W«f  (Ban.  i,  645)--Ililll*«^*^loo  (Sha.  18)— FfllMa  (Tuok,  180), 
i  319,  C^iwaiicA«  (Marcj,  20)  —HoUmtoU  (KoL  i,  30O-1)— ^^*« 
(Shooter,  97-8)— J'ertttfiaw*  (Lop.  de  Gom.  234)— C<wwl  Negroea  (Bo«.  20&> 
— I?o*o«»fy  (Forb.  i,  27)  —  5to£o^y  (Maine,  "  Earljr  ln*t.*'  118). 
I  320,  FatHareUl  /a»%  (Maine,  "  Early  In«t/'  311,  90-100)— iff«f- 
^<»Ham  (r«f  lost).  —  Biainte^raium  (ref.  loet).**^f«lavcMit<F  (Erem,  55). 
I  321.  C5WWf»»»  ("Timea,"  Feb.  28,  1877).  §  324,  PuU6i>aJU  (Aa, 

8.  B.  UT,  2e6)— Cbrpa  (0uti.  i,  176)— iri>i?*i*  (Wood,  214)— iDya* 
(Brooke,  i,  Ul)^AfHca»  (Eeado,  366-9).  {  326,  Fttesf^anji  (Eth.  B, 

**  Tram/'  N.8.  i,  2G4)—Auttraiian*  (Mil.  u,  346)— ^ffufaA^  (Ban.  1,167)— 
Chifpevmifa»  (Hearne,  55)— XaJTr  (3boot«r,  84)— CAticJU*  (Sim.  253)-* 
ifaf»dd«  (Cat.  *K.  A*  Indiana,"  i.  120^- r«fl/^wwe  (Nout.  1843,  i,  4fl)— 
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friixi  (Euit.  ^Cm*  Af "  ii.  332) — Mapnekh  {EmWh,  M.  R.,  tlS). 
i  326*  r<wiMntiaii#  (Bon.  hty^Fu^^amt  {Y%tt.  ii,  18&-6)— ^inrfonnfliM^i 
(Etb.  S.  ''Tratii/*  N.S.  li,  36) — ^fc^fra/fant  (Mit.  i,  30?)  — CA»>|jfl«ija« 
(Heani«,  90)— CcwHrfiirA^t  (School,  i,  2Z^)^ExqHimmtx  {Cr%n\%,  I  164)  — 
r«fnaiiiaii  (B<»ti.  55)— iJamarn  (Gal.  1^)— rvpi'j  (South,  i,  250>^^^£4 
Br<a*i/  (Spiji,  ii*  tm)—AhipQn**  (Bob.  ii,  119)— ^fffAwanaf  (Burt?h.  ii,  564) 
^Kaffirt  (Licht  i,  2m)—D&marat  (Gttl.  1S7)— OsittM/^  (E&rL  "  pApu- 
%LM,"  bl)^€oroadei  (Spix,  ii,  259)— 5ffl«(Ki  (Tnj,  *' Nin^twii  Y«^n,"  196) 
^^a^a  (R&f.  i,  ^h^)—Anff^a  (Ait.  lii,  £76)— Pfr«t  (Ci^xa,  W)^Ah^9Hm^ 
(BTMce,  JT,  474)— J  TO**  (Peth,  IBBy^Dakomamt  (Forb.  i,  23>— €Ai>5J#wa^- 
ofw  (SchooL  ▼»  176)— a«£tc^o#  (L«w.  ft  CI.  Ul)—Cu^bm  (Bin.  i,  764)— 
BaJumtg  (Bv^Tt.  **  Dahomi/'  li,  72  nat«)— 0<w<ij  (ForiT.  148)— P*r«  (Hetr. 
iT,   842)— C**in?r»f    ^Wi-Hea   (Juar.    192).  f  3^7,    Tod^  (Eth,   3. 

"Tnaa/'  K.8.  tii,  242)— JWo  4^  DhimdU  (At.  S.  B.  iTiii,  pt  H,  744)  — 
Birditt  (St  John,  3.,  i,  55 ;  Brooke,  ii,  101)— Pw^l&f  (Ban.  C  B47*  549)  — 
F^tofi*  (Wilkes,  iii,  77  j  Erok,  248  j  See.  237)— Simwhiim  (Tut,  *^  Niu»- 
t«em  Yiva,"  280-4^  261,  264,  922,  190)— /ro^«(7t^  (Henot,  331)— J'^^^m 
(Kben,  ZOS)—Momam  (Mom,  i,  71).  §  328.  Msdimral  Enrops  (Maine, 

•*Ear.  Inst."  ^^l)—Ntip<ttton  (Leg.  171)— J'rfl«fr#  (SAgur,  i,  891-2)— CA*m 
(Buti,  i,  294  ^e  «g.;  i,  493-4)— /opaw  (Alcock,  ii,  148),  |  320. 

Lmppt*  iiot<^  (Will.,  W.  M,,  162-3).  §  330,  Aniammn  (Mouat,  295) 

^Fuegian$  (Etb.  8.  *'Timiii."  N,S.  i,  2m)—Austr(dian»  (Sturt,  "CJeotral 
Au»tr."  ii,  137 ;  Eyre,  i,  89 ;  Ajig.  i,  7^— Sound  Indiaiu  (Ban,  i,  218)— 
Fi^£det  (Ben.  i,  436)— Jfff«>n  (Scbom.  ii,  31S)— Pr«in*  JVi'M  (Cat. 
**  K.  A,  Indian*/'  i,  2l7)—E%iU<m**  Bm  (Hmot,  635)— ^#*t»*Ainii*  (Kane. 
139)-  §  331.   Checkemet-at  ftTo^T.  1843,  ii,  U7)—Ftf»ck&  (Fam.  11) 

— i*«r#t«»  (Herod,  i,  277) — BehrmD$  (Eccle«ia«ticUB,  cb.  m,  t.  6)^Br*in* 
/<J#ii*  (Pdgti.  1,  296)— CAtfww  (Haa,  i,  62).  |  332.  FiiianM  (WiH., 

T.,  i,  181  J  Erak.  20V)—€h€c]k«meei^  (Ban.  i,  6B2)— Jf-^xi^aiw  \C}%y,  i,  331) 
— Pff«  (Gar.  ii,  Wf)''Boda  ^  BkirniU  (A».  8,  B>  in^iii,  pt.  ii,  744»  719  j 
Hoflg.  160  J  A».  S.  B.  XTiii,  pt,  ii.  706  i  Hodg.  160)— J)yffl**  (BK>ok*,  ii, 
337)— iSa«oiim#  (Tur.  ^^  Nineteen  Y<»«;*  176,  188)— TiiiHtew  (Tur.  "  WtoP^ 
teon  Yean."  87)— P»*A/i>x  (Ban,  i,  638,  C47).  f  333.  CUm  (Guti.  U 

493-4^£;  Du  E.  i,  278.  SIS)— J^pisaeM  (Mitford,  i,  58;  Akock,  U,  S4fi, 
251)^ — Semiiff$  (ii  Kings,  JT,  I  j  Job,  ixit,  9^  Kxodtia,  iii,  7i  Eixilealaa- 
hcui,  »ii)--^^OBiaiw  (Mom,  i,  64).  %  334,  C-t/i#  (Cawar,  ''d©  BfOlo," 

bk.  ¥1,  eh.  1%)—Mf9r&i^ngian  (Pard,  455)— JVamA  (Tainij,  174-6  j  S^gtir,  i, 
876)— ^yitMiiM  Cfw^wfy  (Wrigbt,  381-2)— ^rt^*i»l*^r«M  C*nfw^  (Oaik,  ii, 
884-5)^  §  336.   EaH  Africans  (Buit,  "  Cen.  Af.^'  ii,  33S),         §  337, 

Franet  (Ko&nigs.  253  j  Tbier,  i,  40).  $  339.  Fatagoni^  (Falk-  110). 

I  342.  ACtf^aaf  (Torq.  ii,  184-6)— JTo^m^^  At^«  (Liobt  i,  860). 
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Brugseh-Ber  (H.)  Eittory  of  Eg^t  nnd^r  the  Fkaraohe. 

Tram.     Loud.  1881,  2  Tok,  8to. 
BiiohAiian  (J.)  Mi^iory^  manner  §  and  cniiom§  of  ihm  NoriX 

Atn«riean  Indians.     Lond.  18&4  ^^* 
Buoaeti    (C.   0.  J.)   E^gypfe  place    in    nm^^real    hi§ionf. 

Trane.     Lond.  1848-67,  5  lola.  8io. 
Bujn^heU  (W.  J.)  Travel  in  touih^m  AfHo^,   iKmfL  I92S-4, 

2  toIj.  4io. 
Burckh&rdi  (J.  L.)  Not*e  <m  a«  B^^ottiM  awT  Wakd&^e 

Loud.  1S31,  2  Toli.  8to. 
Bum   (E.)    I%tf  ««d:»Ms««ti»^   km,    Wk  A    Lond-  ia42, 

4  Toli.  Bto. 
BuitoD   (J.  K)    JTiii^fy    ^  fiki^lMitf.     IiOTdL  18^-71^ 

7  ¥olt.  8t<k 
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Burton  (Cftpt  B.  F.)  Fil^nmi^  to  El  Midinah  mmi  Xtrc^ 
Lond.  1 855-6,  3  wok,  8to. 

-  '    ^irj^i  /o&fst^t  in  emti  Affita*     Loud.  LSS^,  Sto. 

■  Xal'tf  r§^ii)HM  of  e0ftir<BlAjHea.    Lotid.  I860,  S^^ii, 

^-^  Ci^^  qr  iA*  5ai«f*.     Load.  1861,  $T0. 

W/tnderinffs  tii  ««#!  4/Vw,       Ltiad.  1863 ^  S  vola, 

—•  ^4#oitM/a  aM^  iA«  CaiNefooii  Jfoiiii^iiiHf.    Loud,  18§8, 
3  Toii.  am.  8r<}. 

3fi>fio»  fo   G^«i^l«,  Zifif  o/  Dah^mi,      Loud.   IS64 

2  foil.  am.  Sro. 

Tka  Migkiiind^  of  ik€  BrszUt.    load.  1869,  2  vtM. 

Bro. 

BuUrr  (M ajOF  J.)  TmveU  and  advmiiuf€»  t»  <^jfam.    Load. 

1855.  Sto, 
Ceiar  (C.  J.)  C&wwi6i*iarii,  r^coff,  F.  Oehlcr,    Xiipg,  1963, 

■m-  Bto, 
Caillifi  (R.)   IV9fttf£#  eftrov^A  erafr^il  Africa  U  Tim^cU^, 

Trant.     Loud.  1830,  %  toU*  8to. 
C^'C^ta  ^etrirte.     Get.  1883,  toL  77.     Calo.  1883,  Sro. 
Oallflwhj  (Bp.  H.)    The  reliifimts  tyxtem  tf  Ik^   Amaxvim. 

Natal,  lSf38-70,  3  pti.  Sto. 
CXmeroQ  (Comjuandof  Y.  L.)  Aefo§M  AfH^m*    Loud.  1677, 

S  tqU.  8to. 
Campbell  (Qml.  J.)  f%tf  mftf  <ri^  iif  JT^Mlij^dJi,     h&nd^ 

1864,  Sto, 
Gasalia  (Rot.  S.)  2!%«  ^<»iilat,     IVant.     Load.  1861,  wm, 

8to. 
Oatlin    ra.)  niwttraiiont  Gf  tM   NoHk  Afim'iean  Inimm^ 

mUk  tett*rt  and  HGte*.     Lotid.  1876.  2  ?olt.  8to. 

Loii  ratfibiet  ^m^ngat  tkt  Indian*.     Loud.  IftffS,  «xl 

8to. 

N&rth   and  Smith  Amerieam  Ittdiaiu :    Ctffah^u^  qf  i 

CaUtn**  Induin  cartoont.     New  Tork,  1871,  8? o. 

CaufiAm  de   PerceTal    (A..   P.)    Buiovt*  de*  Arahet  ^pasf  | 

t'lHamUmt.     Paru,  1847-0,  3  rob,  8to, 
Chapmao    (J.)    7Va^/lt   im  ^  interuff  qf  South  AfH4k^  ' 

Lond.  1868,  2  toU.  8to. 
Ch^ruel  (A,)  Dictionnaira  hitioriqug  ds  ta  Frane«.     Fartl^ 

1855,  2  Tok.  im.  8to. 
Ohevne  (ReT,  T.  K.)   I%€  Book  qf  Itaiah  t^hronoliff^i^l^ 

arran^id,     Iximl.  1870,  em.  8to» 

Th€  propK^ci^  of  Itaiak.      2iid    ed.    Lond.    1883, 

8  *oU.  8¥0. 

CJeea  dc  Leon  (P.  de)    l^amUr   A.D.  1503-^60  (IJAklii^ 

Sod.  fol,  3:1),     Loud,  1864,  8vo. 
dari^ro  (F.  8.)    TAi  jl*>^*>r5f  of  Jftffi^.     2Vo»t.     LomL 

1787,  2  Tolt,  4to. 
Oockrane  (Capt.  J^  D;)  P^diffHam  Jourjuy  ikrov^k  Bta9im 

and  Siheruin  Tariary,     Lond,  18^5,  2  Toh.  aiii.  h*'o. 
Cook  (Capt,  J.)  Second  vo^a^e,     Lond.  1777-8,  4  tuIs,  ■< 

third  and  lari  ooyage.     Lond,  1784,  3  toIs,  -ilQ. 

Gopway  (G.)  Tradiiiomal  kUtory  ai$d  charaelerutu*  i " 

of  ih4  OJihway  n^ation.     Bo&ton,  1851,  S^^y. 
Ooftei  (H.)  BitpaicAm  [I5£a  eto.].    1V#«#.     Hr#  Teilw 
ia43.  8to. 
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Cimik   ... 

OrklL  ** 

CndOi  *» 

Can.    w 
Didt    .„ 

Dalz.    „. 
Dan&    ... 

Dar,     „, 

Del      ,. 
Dea.    ^ 

DoDt^ttt. 
DkwL  ^ 

tMr  - 

Drur.  ^ 

But,    ^, 
tf       *•* 


Ed»     


Gox  tB07.  Sir  Q.  W.)  Jr^M<^  y  a#  ili^an  mIiom*, 

Lond.  1870,  2  ^la.  8to. 
Oniik   (0.   L.)   and   Q.   Maof&rka«,     i^Krioriol  ^Mfory   ^ 

£n^l4ind,     tond.  1S47,  8  Tob,  8to, 
^&Dti  (D.)   MiiiiHy  of  Qr^mland.     Tfant,     ItaaA.  1820, 

Sto18.8to, 
Crichtoxi  {A.)  and  H.  Wh^ftton.    Scandi^avior  amct^t^i  oiirf 

fiKKfffm.     Edinb.  183%  Z  toLs,  fm.  8to. 
CriiiakaLank  {Brodie)  EiffkUan  ^^ars  ^m  iA§  QM  C^&H  &f 

Africa.     Lond,  1SS»,  3  toU.  mn.  8to, 
CimDLBgbam  (Gen*  A.)  F4#  BMlta  top^K    Load.  185^  8vo. 
DtltotL  (E.   T.)    Ih*€ripiiv0   ethnology    of   £&nffal.      (M. 

1872,  4to. 
DaJ^  (A.^  RtMtory  of  Dahomy.     Lond.  1793,  4i^ 
Dana  (J.  D.)  Om  ci>ra/  re^^  aiu^  ittandt,     JjomL  1872,  Bva. 
Dappw- (O.)  4A**^»    2VaiM.*((f*^.  Q7^y>   Lond  1670.  f alio. 
Barwln  (O.)  JoMritaf  (in  Fbya^aa  of  ikt  ** Adrmkhnr^r  "  omd 

"Beoffh;^  hy  Ad.  M.  Fitsrotf,  LoodoD.  1840.  ¥oL  iii). 
D&iemt  (Sir  Q.  W.)  F&p^dar  iklst  f^^m  ihm  NotMt.    Kdinb. 

1859»  »m.  Sto. 
Delita9ch  (Frvu)  BibUiMl  pomm^mtiifv  &n  lutimk.     IVww. 

Edinb.  1873,  2  to1».  8po. 
Denbam  (Maj.  £1.),  Cttpt.  H.  Clapportont  and  Dr.  Oudnej. 

7Vetv«U  in  mrrikirm  and  cmiItm  Africa,    drd  ed.     Laod- 

I8£a,  2  Tolt.  8to. 
BeuUche  mgrgcnlindipcbe  Oes^lUfihAil^  ZvtU^mft.  Berliiif 

18^,  8to. 
Biodorti4   Sicnlni.     BiM.   SUieHe^   td.   F.    JTM^Utt^m. 

AmsL  1746,  2  toU.  foHo. 
Dobnzbdffer  (M.)  -l<Nfi>(iP»i  sf  ih^  Ahipvmt,     Trmm.     Land. 

ia22.  3  Toll.  Sto. 
Dqxj  (E.  p.  a.)  i?i#toini(l#f  MumO^mim  ^ Jl^c^^iv.   Lejd<<, 

1861, -*To!i!.  Sra. 
Drury  (E.)  MadagaMomr^  or/rtarataf  dmrit^Jtftmm  ftar^om^ 

ttrif^f*     ho^id.  1731,  Sto.  d 

Du   Hald*   <J.    B.)   Dmtcripium  &f  ik§  m^^  ^  e7*i«M«.4 

2V«»*.     Lond.  17a8-4L,  2  Toli.  falio. 
Duraa    (D.)    Hittoria    dt    lot    ImdioM  de   Ifm^va   Mipama. 

iJe^ioo.  1867.  2  roU.  am.  folio. 
EatI  (Gt.  W.)  TA*  atw^em  i^oj.     Loud,  1857,  S?o. 

I«nd.  18o3,  am.  Bra. 


Loipxiff,  1868,  la.  8ira. 
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Edkim  (J.)  Rtligion  in  CJkiM.     Lood.  1877,  dvo. 
Edwardi   (Brywi)  B^tortf  of  ikm  Briiisk  tOomim  im 

WtgtlndisM,     Lorwl  I  NOT -1 3.  6  rob.  8to. 
llli*  (R«».  W.)  Taiir  thro^sk  Uav^it     Load.  182^  Sf«, 

Po/v»**iaji  f^MtforeA«».     Land,  t82d,  f  Tok.  Bro. 

Tbi'  wMit.    Keif  ed.     Loitd.  I8i&,  4  toU,  aoL  8t«. 

■ IlUlortf  t>f  Mftda^m^emr,     Land.  IS3&.  2  toI*.  ^Td. 

TJkr*4  '9i*iit  io  Mada^m^e^mt.      Loud.  18^,  8w. 

EUoQ  (O;)  OfH^^tJM  ofEngUKh  kittory     Lotid.  1822,  k,  8vt». 

Emiao  (Ada^ph)  IV«««^  ut  M«r«d.    IVuM.    Load.  1948, 
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FtJk 
fill. 

F*y. 


Felim... 
Fef^,   , 

It      ** 
Fenu 


Erfk.  ^ Sreiine  (C^pl.  J.  E.)  Crmite  ornot^  ik§  Iilandt  qffJk*  Whrkfn 

J^acijie.     Loud.  1853,  Sto, 
£fit.      «««.«,_    E»tete  (M*  liej  ErptdiU<m  la  Pa^^Aoi'ama^J  (in  Repo^rU  oti 
^^  dttcQtf^^  ^f  F«rn)  (Haklujt  Soc.  toI.  46)^     Lond, 
1872,  ttro. 
Eth  S«    ^*-^.    Ethnologifid    Sodet;,     J&vrtiAl,     Toll.    i-T^    HJ,    i-iL 
Loud.  184&-70,  6  toU.  8yo. 

.,«-.     rroBjac-rtCT**.  Tt>lt.i-ii,H.9.  i-TU.  Lond.  1859-459,  Stu, 

Etbiu  ,...«,„««     Etilub  (A.  J  )  TitrQu^h  Botma  and  ih€  Htrug6eiHa,    IjOd«L 

1B76.  Bra, 
Efre  -        Ejre  (E.  J.)  Estp^iU&nt  of  ducovery  imtQ  CetUral  AmMtraHa^ 

Loud.  1845|  2  tola.  8to. 
Fmlkiier(T.)  BeacriptioitofFaiitgowia.  Hcto ford,  1774,  6tci. 
F)«i3C0iiTt  (C,    St.  J.)  rA«  ili»l£>f^  «/  Yucatam.  I^nd.  1854^ 

Fmvr^r  (BtrJ.)  Tk^  TAanatophidiii  qf  ludia.  2Qd  e<L   Loud, 

l874,  fcrlio, 

Tk^  rof/al  tiff^*"  ^  Seng^d.    Land.  1875,  er.  iTo. 

[Felinskft  (Et*)],     Rtvttat\<mM  of  SthertAi   if  «  MjiMmI 

lady.     Load.  Is52,  2  ToU-  8^0. 
Fergiii^n  (J.)  Tree  a»d  wrpeni  worship,    2iid  ed^     Loud* 

IH73,  8^o. 

ffLtt&ftf  of  Architecture.     Lond.  1S74-^,  4  volt.  firo. 

Fefuandez  de  Fiedmhitft  (L.)  Biiiorm  df>  Cat  eonquitia4  del 

muem  re^no  de  Gramada.     Amhtim  [168S],  folio. 
Fiike   ..»..,..■■■     Fkke  (J.)  Msfikw  ^md  m^tk-maktri.     Loud.  187d.  vo.  8to. 
Fiti,    ..«^«.».     Fitzroj  (Adrninil  B.)    Voifa^tt  of  the  **  Adt^enittref*'    and 
"  Beagh*'     Lond.  183i*^40,  S  toU.  8to, 

For.  4T .^.    Forbet  (J.),  A.  Tweedio  and  J.  Conollj.     Cfclopmdia  oj 

practical  medicine.     Loud.  ISSS-S^  4  Toh,  la,  Bt&. 
Forat.  ...*««**♦♦     Forater  (J.  R.)  V^age  round  the  tDorld.     Lood-  1778»  4t0. 

Fony. , Fi>rfijth  (C*pt.  J.)  Mighlamd*  (^cemirid  I»dia.    Lend,  1871^ 

8to. 
Fort.    ,«,«_»„    J'or/Bi^Affv  Mm*itm  (Th*),    Load,  1869-711,  Sto. 
Fmiik..n.^,,M.i     Franklin  '(Capt.  Sir  J.)  NarrotiP*  of  tv>o  jtmmeif*  to  IA# 
ehore*  of  the  Tolar  Sem.     Lond.  1823,  2  toU.  4to. 
Fuate!   de  Cnulaiig«i    (N.  D.)      /iMH^i^'o»f  poiUtquef  d* 

Vancienme  Prancff.     l»  Fartb,     PariA,  1875,  8vo. 
GuJtOQ  (F.)   Narratwe   of  mm  ^splor^  in  tropical  S^ntk 

Africa.     Loud.  1853.  8to. 
G*PcOMto  d©  \n  Vega.      The  royal  commentariet^  ef   tk* 
Tncat.     Trans.     (Haklujt  Sool  voIb.  41  and  45.)     Loiia. 
1869-71,  2  ToU.  Sto. 
Q«rdiiier  (Capt.  A.  F.)  I^arraHve  of  a  Jomrmey  io  the  Zoolti 

eomnir^.     Lond.  1836.  Sto, 
GiU  (Re^.  W.  W.)  Life  in  the  eomiherm  I^m.   Lond.  [1876], 
■m,  8vo* 

Mifihe  and  fonffwf^om  the  Soidk  Pacific.     Loud  187^ 

wn.  Sto. 

Gordoti  (L»dj  L,  Duff)  iMiicn  ftmt  ^SSfP^^    ^Kjnd,  186R, 

■m.  8to. 
&T«j  (Sir  QJ)  Pofymtian  myikcl^f.     Load.  185&,  tm*  BwH^ 
Qritjim  (Jacob)  Teutome  mythology.    Ttant,    Loud.  18SCMV 

3  ToU.  8to. 
Oitt,    ^..^^.    Gfiffithn  (W.)  Jbvriidi  </  «r#««£»  im  A»9mm,  Murmm^  ^ 

OaLouUa,  1S47,  8to. 
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H^Jf 

Haunt 


Hill 
Hind 


Hobbw 
Ejoig  ... 

Boss*    «i 


Hook 


8voto  (0.)  Miitoty  0/  &r0*t^.    Ixmd.  1S46-G9,  12  Jo\t,  Sto. 

Gruiidt  {¥.  L)  Dit  TrauertfebrMuch^  der  Hubr^^r.     Leipiig, 
186ft,  Sfo. 

Land.  1S3S,  2  Toli.  Bto, 
Hftll  {Oapt.  C.  F.)  L^»  wUk  <A«  E^^m4i%jE.    Load,  IBM 
2  ¥o1j.  8to, 

~^-^   ConJtttuHomal  Suiory    pf    England,      Loud.    I  SOT, 

S  voIb.  Sto. 
Haniiach  (I.  J  J   Z>t«  l^uf9w«J^/t  d^  SUwi*ohm  Myikmjt, 

Letnberg,  1842,  Bto, 

the  Neiltfheny  EUlt.     Loud.  1832,  8to. 
H«iTi»  (J.)  ColUction  of  9CN|fdt^9f  dfMf  irami*.     Loud.  1764^ 

2  Tok.  foliq. 
Hams  (Sir  W,  C)  fii^Afai»4t  o/  .^Jliopin.    Land.  ISM, 

d  Tab.  Svo. 
Haw kea worth  (J.)  Acvimni  ofco^agtw  im  ik»  Somih^rm  M^mi* 

jtphm^.     Lond.  177S,  3  Tob.  4to. 
M%jm  (I.  I.)  Arctic  Aool  jattme^.    Loud.  ISGO,  flm>  Sro. 
Hi^pj^h  (M.  W.)  JZ«?o£2«cr«v>;u  <^  6«#A  1^0  im  AutiraUa. 

Load.  1848p  im*  dro. 
Hetmie  (3.)  Jovrwy  to  tJk^  Nor^^em  Om^.    Lond  17B6, 

Meimikrittgli^  :  or  Ckromcle  of  the  ki»^  €f  Ko/nomjf  $  bjf  S* 

Lain^.     Loud.  18*4,  3  JoU.  Bwo. 
HerbBrftein  (Seb.  Toti)  ilTof^*  if;>^»  i^Mwia.     ^tiiw.     (Hftk- 

lujt  Soe.  Tol  1  aoil  iti.)     Lood.  1851-2,  2  Tok.  8to. 
H#riot  (Gt.)   IVvt>ii#  tArwt^h   a#  Can^iia*.     Load.  1607, 

HdTudon  (Lieut  W.  L.)  MrphnOvm  of  Ot  val%  o/  ik* 

Herodotus.   EisUtfy.   Tram,  hp  Q.  RawUm^^m.   Load.  iaS8^ 

4  toU.  Bto, 
H«rr«r&  (A.  de)  C7«i»#rai  M*iofy  of  M«  <^(»»ftM«)tl  aiwi  iil9fi4f 

0/  ^  «•«■*«».     TVaiM.     Loud.  1 725-26*  6  t  oU .  8to. 
BiJl  (S  9.)  TVdw^  fa  St&ma.    Lo&d.  18&4,  2  toU,  am.  Bto. 
Hmd  (H.  T.)   Caao^iaa  S^  JKmp  m^loHtt^  0Sf*4m<m, 

Xxjnd.  1860>  2  Tob.  8ifo. 
HnbbH  (T.)  EHi^ii*h  workMt  miii^d  fy  Sir  W.  McU^wmU. 

Loud,  1839-46,  11  to1»,  8to, 
Bodgion  (B,  H.)  K9eek.  Bddo  amd  Bkimdl  trilm.    Cdcutta, 

1847.  8?o. 
Homer,    Tk^  llutd,  UttriUl^  «raM.  ^  T,  A.  BmekUp.    Lonii 

1870,  »m.  8to. 

Tks  Iliad,  dom  into  EmgliJtk  prtM  hy  A.  1m*^,  W, 

Lm/and  E.  Mym-f.     Lotitl.  1883,  am,  8to. 

7^  Ody^Mff,  Ut^aUy  ifam.  b^  T.  A.  Mw^kieg.    Lood 

1878^  iTO.  Sto. 

Th4    Od^^BMyt    ^*>^  »'<>    Emffluk   pf&it  flf    S.    J7« 

^frAer  ami  A.  Hmg.    Load.  1879,  am.  8?o. 

HcK^k  (DeAD  W.  F)  ^  aiwpei  dictiomary.     Lond.  1859,  8to. 
HoQlcr  (8tf  J.  Du)  gMrf^i^jMirwali.    iMd  L854,  S  f  oU 
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EoofMT   ...^    SoofMT  (Lieat.  W.  H.)  T§m  m&nt%s  amm§  tU  Utii*  ^  Or 

Qoir«    -  -TT Howttt  (W  J  Ristory  t>f  disvtu^tr^  tn  ^sjfra/ta»  TWniaMd, 

und  Ii€V!  Zealand.     Load.  1865,  2  roll.  8to. 
HttBL  M.«.*»t*,     HuEnboIdt   (A,    t,)    IVitmi   ^«}   ih^  Eqmn&etial  r^ffmnr  of 

America.     Titans,     Lund.  1852^^  Z  vob^  ^m.  Stq. 
ntaL    ,»*^«.«     Hunter  (W.  W.)  ^Mjwi*  o/rarai  Btit^aL     Land.  1868,  Sro 
„       ..-».*^.    Jii^  kiaiof^  «f  IJU  /iidiaii  ptif  f«.     Lond.  1882,  «iil 

8to. 
HutolL,»^««.^     HufccMnion  (T,  J.)  Imprfi^tumt' g/  Wewtem  JJH^9^    Land. 

I&08,  im.  8t<i. 

^nimaU.     Land.  186^,  Sto. 
Ind.     ^^MM^.^,     Imiia :   jufvc^u^ikr  frmm  ^ov^nmetU  r^cord^  (Forolgo  De|».) 

XXYll,     Cukutta,  LS57,  foHo. 
InziM  «.»^««.     IiiDet  (Prof.  C)  i9c«ii4wi  is  ^^  ^middle  a^eM.     Edinb.  1860» 

8to. 

#      ....^.^    $ket^h^  of  9&tt^  S^oi^h  ki$i0fy.     Edinip,  1861 1  Sro. 

Itt-      -r^ —     Irring  (Wujh.)    Voyoffeg  of  ike  compamont  of  Ct^mmhtt. 

Lond.  1831,  tm.  8to. 
Irt.      ^m^..    IxUilxochiU  (D.  Fern.  d'^lT&)  fwic^'rw  <£«f   CHlickim^uu 

ri6an.    2Va<^.     (  Ttifd^at,  4'tf.,  for  ^.  Tfl-nav^Coff^Miit, 

Yul  7).     P&ria  1840,' 8to. 
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Abrabam,  conception  of  Deity,  41(^19. 

Abstract  words,  rude  lAn^^uAgee  deiioient 
in,  889,  862,  867. 

Al^traction,  wanting  in  primitiTe  man, 
76,  86,  87,  91.  888,  887-41. 

Acoadiana,nign  status  of  women  among, 
787 ;  ancestor  worship  by,  828. 

^  Aoom-ehells,"  responsive  to  acyaoent 
life,  125. 

Admiration,  love  of,  in  savaffes,  66, 78. 

iI£sculApius.  apotheosis  of,  404. 

Affection,  absent  among  some  savages, 
676;  increased  by  monogamy,  <m4; 
probable  increase  of  parental,  772. 

Altars,  eenesis  of.  258-61,  281,  428; 
erected  to  Greek  kin«8, 400. 

Altruism  of  uncivilixe<^  66-71, 78, 486. 

Ainazulu,  ancestor  worship  among,  289- 
91. 

America  (Ancient),  retrogression  in, 
97. 

Amphibia,  cost  of  raoe-maintenance  in, 
608. 

Amputation,  a  mark  of  mourning,  167. 

Amulets,  primitive  belief  in,  248  «».,  777. 

Analyus,  for  interpreting  social  phe- 
nomena, 698^  884. 

Ancestor-wonnip,  genesis  and  diffusion 
of,  286-9,  428,  m-9,  806 ;  Callaway 
on  Amazulu,  289-91 ;  a  development 
of  the  belief  that  deities  are  trans- 
formed ancestors,  291-4,  428;  Boba- 
dilla  on  Nicaragruan,  292:  among 
Aryan  and  Semitic  raoes,  294-9,  828 ; 
are  its  observances  moral  or  religious  f 
299 ;  surviving  among  civlliaed,  801, 
429^  799 ;  linguistic  evidence  of^  808 ; 
Fetichism,  a  development  of,  827 ;  also 
mountain  worship,  874-6,  480,  817-9 ; 
root  of  everv  reliffion,  422.  487,  881 ; 
animal-worsnip  derived  from,  429; 
also  nature  and  plant-wonhip,  480; 
impeded  by  promiscuity,  649;  fa- 
voured by  descent  througn  males,  672, 
678 ;  and  by  monogamy,  688 ;  oauaea 


cherishing  of  male  iarae,  74^  755; 
snake  form  of,  among  the  lloquia, 
809 ;  and  Ancients,  810 ;  development 
of  Russian,  818-6 ;  private  character  of 
Iranian,  828;  Aryan  and  Semitic, 
828, 826, 829 ;  Qreoian  praotioe  of,  826 ; 
and  Egyptian,  826. 

Animals,  super-oiganio  evolution  shown 
bv,  6 ;  changed  by  social  evolution, 
10 ;  social  effects,  81-5 ;  the  one  group 
of  primitive  claauflcation,  125 ;  prinu- 
tive  belief  that  they  have  souls,  179- 
81, 182, 429;  and  that  ancestors  were. 

.  848,  862,  480;  misinterpretation  of 
names  a  cause  for  kindly  treating,  846, 
862;  and  for  attributing  human  an- 
cestry to,  864,  429,  808-1 ;  physiolog- 
ical division  of  labour  in  evolving, 
461-8 ;  differences  of  siae  in  higher, 
464 ;  merging  of  minor  individualities 
in  evolving,  466 ;  similar  eariy  devel- 
opment of  all,  491 ;  dependent  on  en- 
vironment, 498;  believed  to  cause 
storms,  780 ;  and  eclipses,  781 ;  and 
earthquakes,  782 ;  genesis  of  Fetich- 
ism elucidatlMi  by,  799-801. 

Animal-worship,  tne  belief  in  metemp- 
sychosis, 829-85,  862,  480 ;  caused  by 
animals  fVequenting  locality  of  dead, 
886-6,  808;  linguistic  IndeflniteneM 
favourable  to.  846-8,  858. 480,  807  ;  of 
compound  animals,  84^-^ ;  grades  in 
development  of,  862 ;  precedes  Totem- 
ism,  8m  n. 

Animate  and  Inanimate  ($e§  Lii^). 

AmmulotOj  size  of  individuals  in,  464 ; 
organic  integration,  466;  increasing 
dependence  of  parts,  486 ;  alimentary 
and  regulative  system,  502 ;  nervous 
centralization  in  higher  types,  525, 
627,  629;  two  nervous  systems  in 
higher  memben,  541 ;  metaniorphoses 
in,  676. 

Anthropomorphism,  oniveiMUty  of, 
419-21, 481. 
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Aputby  of  primitive  !jiMi.5S-e0j  4Se. 
Apopi«xy»  priiTulive  intcrfretiitiou  of, 
144,  IM,  4^5. 

eient  racdt^  398-401,  43]  ;  in  Polfise- 
Mill,  *il5^7»  &ia 
Apprcnticotff  tlieir  pl^ce  In  indtifttrlal 

lievolopmcntf  482. 
Aj7iU&,  Rnc(5flt«r-womiiip  lunong,  %Wt. 
Ajtv  a  BO€ioIogic  fttudy,  442. 

vftnA,  ftucestor-worahip  iLuioDg^  2W-9, 


AiTftni 


AitTPitiOmji,  a  coDCGpiioD  of  duality  iD- 
dutied  hj  plienomenA  of,  107-10, 1S0 ; 
the  akjt  BlAiB,  Ac,  w  eonoeived  bj 
primitive  man,  380-2^  430. 

Aurora  Bot^iil  prirEiitiv^  inlerpretstiOD 
of,  77^ ;  belief  of  E^uimoUX  concern- 
ing, 819. 

AusCT«ll»ii  tribc^  fietrogr^fiAiOA  of,  9S> 

Bark  AC  LBS,  mctftmorpho»^  of,  110. 
B&tM,  thoQflht  to  bti  tiiftnafcNTned  men, 

3S5~7,  ^  430,  810. 

Be&r,  myth  of  Ihe  Gre^  B4B. 

B«li«f,  intclleolaal  development  favotu- 
Able  to  fiuxlifi&bilHy  of,  76 ;  Ineon^- 
i1am  of,  l&4^7,  115,  IT'i;  EgjptiaiL 
112  n.;  prcpo«C(e«aton  nine  potnts  of, 
324;  in  amnleilA  and  ubaniuf,  248  n.^ 
777 ;  oonforma  to  law  of  cvoludon, 
43iM,833.64L 

Bigiamy  in  Geniian^i  ^t2. 

Biidti,  tiupgr-orgamc  eiirolul^on  shown 
by,  6 ;  primitive  idam  of  egi^^develop- 
ment,  1 13 ;  coat  of  raco-maintenani^ 
d08  ;  oatiHc  ntorme,  780. 

Blood,  primitive  interpTetikiion  of  anoon- 
acloiujneaa  fVom  )<*b  of,  16,  436 1  aap- 
poied  oomm  unity  of  nature  fkrni  i&wal- 
lowin^T  280;  nhowa  relation  between 
Ufa  of  ajfgregate  and  of  componenta, 
454  ;  hu(uro^oneity  in  bigber  anlinftlA, 
513;  omanio  oompetitioD  for,  &15; 
action  ofnervM  on  circulation  of,  54C 

BloodHJiffbringa,  » ItinerHi  rite,  1 67  ;  aLto 
reli^ooa,  efO-S,  S&l,  428. 

Bobadilla,  Friar,  on  14icaraguan  mow- 
tor- worebip,  8:ftH. 

Bonca,  evidenoo  of  preliitttorio  man,  3S- 
40, 42-4, 53 ;  the  mvX  tliought  to  dwell 
m  tboae  of  the  dead,  ^7* 

BookJQg-olBce,  derivatlou  of,  846. 

Brain,  analcwotia  to  l^iiOative  body,  581, 

Breathy  idflntifiod  witb  aoqI,  178, 179. 
Bnriala  («#«  Fimerala). 
Burke,  derivation  of,  &4fl, 

Ca&koo  Iwend  of  coyote  atDong  at«ra, 

381,  78l7 
CaHawaVf  BvUiop,  on  Ainaai^u 


C^lonaneae,  rarieA  with  the  indi^dtiil, 
461. 

Cannibaliam,  increaied  hy  belief  tt^afc 
qualltaea  Kre  appropriated  by  oatLoff, 
£44;  human  saonicon  to  th«  dead  «^, 
267-9,  428 ;  loyalty  of  jujople  pra^yti*  " 
Ina^  624. 

Catalepfiy,  primitive  interpretHition 
146; 161,  m 

Catholki«m«  an  inoongruity  ofl  171 ;  1^ 
lief  in  eloae  communlpB.  or  thb  tw4 
lives,  195, 200  *  and  in  divinfttion,  i-iJ'  j 
and  exoroidJm^  S4^;  Biie<.'^tor-won9Jj] 
in,  SOI ;  care  for  jm>uI«  of  the  dtinJ 
809;  HitthrDpomorphitini  of,  421. 

Cauaation,  ideaa  of,  wantiog  in  primiti  vtf 
man,  86, 92, 77B  ;  Inereaji^^  by  oiviliju- 
tion.  325. 

CaTO-Duriftla,  208;  temples  develofK 
from,  254;  eauae  behef  in  bata  and^ 
owle  bemg  trinsformed  men,  S95  tJ 
358. 

Cavop,the  dead  thought  ^^  dwell  in,  i 
£14;  Gttnse  i>eUef  in  an  undt^r- world 
fifif;  regarded  m  plaoea  of  <;ri^ii«^D 
340, 

Censetisiife,  flaergdneefi  of,  271>,  ^1,  428, 

0*reari^M,  reproduction  of,  607. 

CharruB,  pTimittve  b«Hef  in,  348  n.«  777* 

Chastity*  Ijghdy  esteemed  hj  eavi^ 
616^621. 

Chiefan,  ee]«cted  for  warfare^  5£S-^;  lo- 
cally nuporior  bo  king f  528 ;  mdtiBlaial 
reetrictiona  of,  H% 

Children,  feelings  of  the  unciviliied  for, 
67 ;  mentally  »imilar  to  usciviliar'' 
ftO-Bi  priiwftive  ideas  and  m — 
■^»oct  of,  110;  regard  shadow 
en^tioii,  116;  do  not  murbake  ax' 
and  inanimate,  1$1  \  namea  oh 
to  alleviate  disease,  34S;  ''Ch 
of  the  fe^un,"  388,  431 ;  aid  i 
welfare,  611,  772;  effecta  of 
cuitj.  650 ;  and  pol  vandrj,  60 
inbent  wjvea  of  father,  862;  eA 
poiygynj,  673-4,  678 ;  and  mono 
682-4;  independence  of  uneiv 
495;  r4gim4  of  adult  not  adapted 
719-21,  734;  atatuft  of  unoivilf- 
745^-7,  755;  primidve  dei^ire  for  l 
747-9,  755;  efTeot  of  njiiitano"* 
industrialism  on,  749-51,  758-^. 
political  and  domciitie  ab»olu  _^ 
751-3,  T68 ;  few  reared  by  the  unoiTii 
lix^.  758;  probable  future  statua,  7$" 
770-2;  their  right  educatiou  a  hlg 
female    function,    769 ;     believe 

China,  statua  of  women  in,  742;  aod 
parunta  imd  children,  761 ;  male  iaaiiii 
deulred  in,  748, 

Cilia,  show  relation  of  aggregate  life  to 
oomponents,  454, 

Cireuiuciaion,  impoaed  by  euperiora,  4181 
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CliMiflcitioQf  «TroikeoiM.  1CM)-T ;  the  two 

gfoupii  of  primitive,  125 ;  i^rganio  uid 

miii^,  &54ML  574,  595. 
ClIniAte  (Mf  Mfiteorologj ). 
Ciothe»  e^uppUed  to  the  deftd,  18S,  ^6^ 

825  ;  uimk  b/  maloB.  73  L 
Clf  de.  Lord,  uid  trilml  nsmfi^  BO^ 
Cob**  rcganiled  with  i-evcreno*,  S58, 
Cochin -China,  date  of  All  6ou]%  feAH 

VmimHietQi^  diffcrefiee  of  6txt^  in,  404; 
or^uiie  iDtogi^ou,  4^&;  gtrot^iiroL, 
heterof eQeitjr,  4T4 ;  iiid«peiid«n<%  of 
wtB,  486,  487 ;  IWC^  layciw  in,  40S; 
ai^cnbutlog  fljifieiu,  4M,  500;  ilow 
a^JQeiitment  to  esUffnal  iotlon,  5SS; 
r«productioii^  60€. 

Coher«i£io«v  trait  in  piimitlTe  theoiy  of 
thu}^  43S~4 ;  and  In  flociml  ftud  iadi- 
▼iduAl  piowtA,  469;  and  evolutaoti, 
&96  ;  anu  dooitiitlac  relatlonii,  6&lk 

Gonta,  primitive  mterpretation  of^  148, 
151,  425, 

*•  Commun^  Huuriiigc,"  *f44^ 

Comi^titioii,  iodividu«l  imd  eoosalf 
fill-fi,  &ia 

CofDte,  A*,  aociaty  is  coiic€iv«d  by.  591 ; 
ftftidutm  of  the  higber  aninidl«^  791. 

Concuatko^  ptkaitlvt?  tntorpmtaiiozi  <sL 
148,15L4S&. 

C«iiBenr«tkm  of  un^yllixGd  and  olvi- 
liiiid,7L 

Corml  uluidA,  socifi]  piweet  in,  SQ. 

CouilJ>bip  among  uncivilked,  7&3,  7S5, 

Coyote,  fegcod  of  the,  381. 

Ciidit.  oTgKDiu  iLnalogy  of,  54€. 

Cremalton,  mhem>  of  uie  d««d  telked  to, 
15« ;  supplied  witli  Ibod,  158^  tboufbt 
lo  prevent  mqBciUlion,  149, 101 ;  af- 
fects Idua  of  the  alUr  life,  107 ;  adapted 
to  idol'worahip,  »09,  ZM. 

Cnielti^of  tbe  UQcivi1i>«d,  £^71^7311* 

Curioatiy,  ftbaent  lo  primitive  ihad,  67, 

*  »a. 

Bawm^  womhip  of  the,  »77-80,  SH,  480, 
Deidf  tbo,  itlcmptB  to  revive,  15li^7, 
163:  epoken  to,  155-7,  IflS ;  Ihought 
Id  dflmre  food,  167'ai,  16»,  173,  159, 
SftS--?,  ^SS,  435,  42«,  7»i;  7»ai  913,  %Ux 
ftnd  b(reakhing-«p«ee  Mid  wmnth, 
160,  16a,  SSa,  815;  vvied  h^smm  fbr 
TeauBoitAtingf  161-4,  168  -  tivm  to  fa<»- 
pltJate^  167-70;  beliefc  in  Teaivcil^ 
tion  compared,  168-70)  435 ;  DlofrtoaU- 
tioa  eoneeming,  171 ;  b«litf  'm  after 
materia]  appcAiin^,  17S-4;  h*vo  do 
ihadow,  177,  639;  ehaotjo  ideaa  of 
alter  etat«,  1S4 ;  AQpplied  irith  weap- 
ona,  oiothes,  jewel«»  oaOlfii  «tO*»  l8f-9, 
909.  436.  e£5;  with  wivtf,  Meodl, 
and  aervanl^,  iSfr-tt,  663,  77ft,  794» 
ei»;    property    bioai^    W\    dwell 


in  tDOOQtaine  or  oaveei,  903,  fl07f  216, 
426  ;  direct!  DD  of  abode,  aO$«  t£l6, 
42e ;  thought  to  b«  a^rmw  w«t«r,  208- 
11,  216,  426 ;  and  increasing  vagne- 
neos  in  localii^Uon,  t\l  ;  rionie^ 
AYOidod,  246,  278;  power  inhor^Qt  in 
partii  of;  £48  fk,  7^1,  793 ;  eentiitieiitA 
occaaionod  by,  853,  W,  281, 427,  a35; 
«OTi&ooB  develop  from  etipplyiog  Ibod 
lo,  961-5,  281^  4t^ ;  huiiian  otlCringa 
of  oaiinibaU  to,  26t-71,  428  ;  praifted 
at  funerals,  272^,  S6U42&;  belief  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  living,  276 ; 
(sacredoese  of  ostuet^ritt,  279,  42&; 
oommnnity  of  natnre  from  #waUow- 
log  parta  of^  279;  developrnDot  of 
funiiral  rites  mto  vorahip  of  deitiei^ 
ritxitti^,  aai-l,  426;   wi»h«a  of,  ke^it 

an^  fWf  SOS  IK  \  beltof  in  their  etm- 
seiouaoQia,  and  power  of  tidica,  30lf, 
429,  791 ;  preciona  atones  placed  in 
mouth  g  of,  318 ;  animal- worship  aided 
by  atiitnftim  f^uenting  looaltty  of, 
335-^,  sod;  thought  Ui  return  to 
fatheriaad,  411 ;  fear  of,  origlDatttie  r«<- 
ligioua  control,  487 ;  living  inf^ntii 
bttried  with,  746:  fimeids  to  ai^wm- 

Sny^  778;  cam  for  comfott  of,  T90; 
quunaox  Ideaa  oonoeniing,  819. 
Dead,  woiabip  of  («m    Anooetor-wor- 

Death,  iUogiealittea  ooneer&iAg,  106 ; 
life  diiitingmabod  ^ota^  15^ ;  thought 
CO  be  long  euapendod  ammatinn,  154, 
168,  790;  knd  to  originaia  eiipr- 
naturaUy,  SS3,  4M,  7»» ;  dwdhngn 
doeeited  after,  2.14 1  i:bccri\illy  tt- 
poet«d  by  th*  unt^ivili^od,  778, 

DoQOrmtioa,  love  q(^  In  the  undfiliMd, 
66. 

D«lljulAneM»  tJwt  of  •ooiil  vvolutaon, 
&9S ;  and  evolving  domiastl^^  raUtiona, 
i^,6ifl. 

Bdty,  The^  r^mtnJ  of  developiMOt  of 
funeral  ritee  into  wonfaip  of,  $61-4, 
428:  "Kod^*  applied  by  ihe  imoivi- 
lij^od  to  laoooipftlioaalble  objocta,  39^ 
422;  developmeni  of  the  idtM  of,  31)7. 
422,431,  784;  ktne  or  ruler  regar^lM 
aa,  Si^^-4<>1,  4i^  482;  al«o  mnn  <yf  fu* 
WiOT    p0Wf?r^    401 -Vi,    41iit»    431,   43a, 

816;  and  oonqntrinfr  raoaa,  40i»-li, 
422;  development  of  Qt««iftn  and 
FijiuM  utuitfu-itii^.  41^-14,  816;  Ue- 
brii  414-19,829;  uni- 

vcr  ;n»jiorphiam*  411^- 

22,  4^H  :     r-eiLLif   t^onform   tO    1«W    vt 
avoLntlonf  432 ;  Max  MftlW  oQ  prinii^ 
tjve  oo&o«|ilioi>N  of,  333,  640, 
BalMnk  primitive   intarpretatioQ   of, 

DcMrtiMi  of  ag«d  bj  tha  unoifUiJcdi 
746, 
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tfuruvt   47*t-l*4  ;    sumomr/    of   aouitl^ 

599. 
Ituw,  pnroltive  intefpretatioQ  of,  103. 
0ig@fitiire  ori^iikA,  ilie  in  primitive  mtm^ 

lliotiysUA.  ideiiti6«i  with  i>B<iriB,  2Ti^  n. 

UiaesAe,  Wief  In  eupeniBtiiriil  i>n^inf 
2»l^,  aS6,  341-«,  451t  ^T4.  ^li.  427t 
470, 796,  §15,  8iB  r  n»m^  ch«Q^«d  to 
uLlcvifltiiT  M5  ;  pHitiltive  ^i^lief  m  iior- 
c&Tef»  power  over,  246,  4^jfT  ;  vloutofu 
Butioiitt  ocCMisLoiicd  by,  4^^  ;  «ctHbut<Kl 
to  alweoce  of  imjuU  Ttttt. 

Dtfitributiiig  syiitcm,  di^velopmG&t  of  tiie 
mqqla]  H.ad  iodivldual,  4'ii4,  50i$-lO ; 
ftnd  similarity  bat  ween,  iB5-T ;  d^cim* 
tuuy  I&  iUHtfankkg  luid  rei^kiliititig'  iyn- 
tema^  505 1  incrctt^ied  i>iimmunioitio& 
ohnriicten^g  evolution^  510-i^  617 ; 
iilfio  het^roKeneity^  51$,  517 ;  wEiAloifiEHi 
beCw&en  the  aocml  and  mdividuali 
from  competition^  514-6,  51 B;  »uni- 
m^y  of  §oci*I,  694. 

DiviDBtic^n.  b«lief  In  euperbumvi  oHgm, 
^% 

BtviiioD  of  Iftbour,  ttoold,  a  jtoclolofic 
tftudy,  440 ;  trait  of  aooial  mod  orgwtiii; 
b<Hiie«,  451-3,  4l&%  47^-34;  m  ood<»- 
«i«stioiJ  fltructuroa,  476;  iooiftl  orolu- 
tioR  mtfkdd  by  female,  7%9-M, 

PivoR*«,  pnmttive  f*cili!^  of,  614-6^  644  ^ 

poperty  on,  703 ;  probftbla  future  of^ 

Dof ,  changing  BmotlortB  of|  70 ;  illogic- 
ftlity  oOQcerniug,  lOS;  b«h»TicHir  to 
motion  miplying  ILte,  197 ;  t  huDOUi 
AU^^oslOT,  S49 ;  aenso  of  ownorahip, 
ti4fi;  dj«ad  of  the  uoknovn,  771^; 
cmii**  eoUpsea,  7fll ;  ffltiohiAm  LUuii' 
irttt«d  by»  7W^-801. 

Dove,  tFVDBfoimed  umid,  336,  3S». 

Dr&liiagei,  boqIaI  af&bote  of,  10. 

Dre&ma,  food  a  utme  of,  13S,  SeS ; 
prLmitiTe  interpretAtioit,  1S6-7,  4i?, 
4SJ4,  431;  mnd  belief  In,  lt»-il,  4M, 
7^  7S5;  aiigmta  an  after  lifD,  165; 
and  remote  other  world,  904 ;  m>tm&p* 
lioan  of  deity  und  ghoe^  onirlnato  In, 
7^. 

E.\ttTH,  the,  &m%[  eJfe<ftB  of  Aur^u$e- 
<K>nflgmmtion,  24-7,  436,  466 ;  and  fer- 
tility, SlE7-d,  436;  Edquimaux  ideaa 
^ncerning^  619. 

Eartbqiuket^  arcbitoctiiral  typ«  induced 
by,  34;  ntimitiTe  mterpretotion  of, 
220,  784, 

Echot  prirnitLve  interpretation,  IftO,  ISI, 
424. 

EeUpff*,  pHmitlTo  intorpri0tatioa,  781, 
7&4. 


EoalMy.  primitir*   mt«rpreUtiein,  HT, 

EduoatioD,  tjFnorajiiie  of  mi^DCal  d«Tfl1op- 
ment  dL»pl«yed  by  prtwentt^V;  and 
erroni  rcMultiag,  423  ;  enforcvd  Ln  Eng- 
land. b^5,  5a<3 ;  by  the  State,  i&  It  a 
narmal  pro^rwa  I  717-y  ;  a  high  fuao- 
tion  to  whu^b  no  man  has  yet  naazL, 
764;  tiiiportanGie  of  ratiuual,  772. 

fiSLgifli  or  the  dead,  idol -worship  a  d#- 
velopment  of  their  worHbip,  6t)9^  82S, 
429 ;  HuppUed  with  food  by  the  oivi- 
li^ed,  dih,  4^Vi ;  thought  io  hn  ghoat- 
mhAbiterJ,  ^^ili-Id,  4^;  aupplied  with 
food  by  uneivilii«d,  S09,  419. 

^KK*t  primitive  idaia  of  development 
Ih)mf  US. 

Ego^altruiam  of  the  uneiTilised,  64-^, 
72,  436. 

Sfypdaiui,  erednUty,  US  n,;  btfh  fe- 
EOAle  status,  73S ;  anoestor-wonhip 
among.  SSS. 

Elohiin,  mtorpretation  of,  iU4,  417. 

Embalming  thought  to  aid  r«AUM3it«tion, 
165,  Ida 

Embryo  Logy  T  mpiaal  devulopmenti  475, 
484;  ftiitiuarity  of  sooiai  and  orgwit*^ 
deFeiopmoat.  479-^;  and  early  dt*- 
veiopmentof  all  aniniaU  Atii  1^51^10 
logical  uiiiti&  m  ^iSmtu,  7S ; 

social  and  individual    l  :  :^» ; 

ooit  of  reproductiini,  6(M  ■  aiia  special- 
mamtenanoe,  606-10. 

Emotlona,  evolution  oC;  54r-6;  eontrol 
ihown  by  primitive  nun^  &6-60. 

Endogamy,  dtjflned,  flta:  QOeriitilig  with 
exogiuny,  630,  633,  640 ;  OAuae  fivour- 
ing,  639-41 ;  higher  domfstic  relations 
charocteruod  b^,  641. 

Endurance  of  uncivillxod  and  ctvitl£«d« 
48,  53. 

Energy,  eflf^ct  of  climate  on,  43,  466. 

England,  t>tnrior  indemndenoe  of  oounly 
govemixionttt  in,  50t;  eyolntion  of 
roadfl,  ate.,  508;  aliio  market*  and' 
fairs,  flit;  ^rimo  miniiitor  develop- 
ment of  juatiolar,  530 ;  induatria!  re- 
utrictionjL  544;  induatnaJits^  favour-  , 
able  to  freedom,  567;  adnibrturo  of  ' 
Aryans  in,  ST>;  redevelopment  of 
militancy,  580-7;  fratomaf  polyan- 
dry, 656;  staHu  of  children,  754, 
755;  weigh!  of  parental  authority, 
754. 

MniomiL,  reproduofcion  in,  606. 

Kpilepav,  primitive  interpretation,  SS9,  ' 
236,427. 

Epithelium,  ahowa  relation  of  aggregate 
to  lives  of  oomponenta,  454. 

Etymology,  fip«oimfins  of  false,  M6-6. 

Europeans  deified  by  the  unotviiiaed, 
406,  406:  in  India  and  China^  698* 

Evolution,  the  three  kinds,  3;  Auper- 
orsrauie  de^ed,  4 ;  and  illuatr*t«d  by 
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insectB,  4-6 ;  and  birds  and  mammals, 
6 ;  does  not  imply  tendency  in  every- 
thing to  beoome  higher,  95;  charac- 
teri^d  by  retrogression,  95-8 ;  pheno- 
mena cannot  be  arranged  in  serial 
order,  226 ;  primitive  theory  of  things 
conforms  to  law  of,  4I&%A ;  generaliza- 
tions fh>m  social  classifications,  555, 
574 ;  rigidity  following  social  and  in- 
divi'duu,  588-90;  social  development 
supports  law  of,  596;  lessened  cost 
of  8i>ecies-malntenanoe  characterizing, 
609 ;  prolonged  infancjr  in  higher 
races,  612 ;  domestic  relations  conform 
to  law  of,  658 :  also  developing  socie- 
ties, 711 ;  and  ramilies,  757-60 ;  extinc- 
tion of  lower  forms  not  involved  by, 
768. 

Evolution,  social,  factors  of,  9-15,  485: 
effect  on  climate,  10;  also  flora  and 
fauna,  10 ;  reciprocal  influence  of  so- 
ciety and  imita.  If,  14;  of  neighbour- 
ing societies,  11,  14 ;  and  of  artificial 
products,  1^14 ;  effect  of  local  condi- 
tions greater  in  earlier  stages,  86 ;  why 
has  it  made  such  little  progress  ?  86 ; 
the  inadequate  knowledge  gi  the  past, 
88-40 :  species  maintenance,  609 ;  pro- 
longed mfancy.  612;  not  neoeasarily 
manced  by  higner  domestic  relations, 
619-22. 

Excitability  of  primitive  man,  56-60, 486. 

Exogamy,  defined,  628 :  prevalence,  626 ; 
co-existing  with  endc^my,  680,  682, 
640;  war  a  cause  of,  681-4;  causes 
favourable  to,  689-41 ;  associated  with 
lowest  political  and  domestic  life,  641. 

ExorciHm,  believed  by  uncivilized  and 
civUized,  240-8,  251,  427. 

Explanations,  ready  acceptance  of  proxi- 
mate, 105. 

Factobs  of  social  evolution,  9-15.  486. 

Fainting,  primitive  interpretation  of, 
145, 149,  425. 

Fairs,  development  of,  511. 

Family,  the,  ideal,  611 ;  primitively  al- 
most unknown,  614;  Maine  on  earli- 
est state  of,  698-704,  788 ;  patriarchal 
type  of,  704-18,  728 ;  disintegration  of, 
nbown  by  social  evolution,  718-7, 724 ; 
18  there  a  limit  to  present  disintegra- 
tion ?  717-9 ;  the  rJainu  ill-adapted  to 
the  Stote,  719-21,  724;  law  of  evolu- 
tion supported  by  development  of, 
757-60 ;  and  the  state,  the  ethics  con- 
trasted, 770. 

Fasting,  developments  of,  265-7, 281, 428. 

Females  (see  Women). 

Fertility,  social  effects,  27-81, 486 ;  effect 
on  stature,  42 ;  and  of  varied  physio- 
logical unita,  578. 

Fetich-worship,  development  of,  815-18, 
886,  489, 799-801 ;  the  contained  spirit 
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worehipped,  819.  887,  429,  801;  pre- 
ceded by  ghost-tneory.  880-24. 

Fgi,  pantheon  of,  and  or  Greece,  418-4, 
816 ;  apotheosis  in,  816. 

Fire,  the  dead  thought  to  require,  160. 
168,  179 ;  in  temples  a  development  or 

f rave-fire,  275;  used  for  signalling, 
84. 

Fish,  species-maintenance  in,  608,  609; 
thought  to  cause  eclipses,  788. 

Fiske,  J.,  on  prolongation  of  infancy, 
612. 

Fleay,  F.  G.,  waking-visions  of,  787-9. 

Flooo^  Babylonian,  heaven  oonsiderod 
temtory  of  conquering  race,  818  n. 

Flora,  effect  of  social  evolution,  10 ;  and 
on  social  evolution,  89-81,  486 ;  belief 
in  plant-souls,  179-88,  480 ;  veneration 
for  poisonous  plants,  858 ;  organic  in- 
tegration of,  465;  sustaining  system 
dependent  on  environment,  498. 

Food,  amount  consumed  by  uncivilized, 
46-8 ;  strength  influenced  by,  48 ;  ef- 
fect of  insufficient,  78,  889,  515 ;  anal- 
ogy of  bodily  to  mental,  79-88  *  cause 
of  dreams,  185,  865 ;  the  dead  thought 
to  require,  157-61,  168,  178,  859,  262, 
268-7, 283, 425, 428,  818,  884,  885 ;  can- 
nibalism and  belief  in  community  from 
similar,  244,  280:  developments  of  re- 
liflrious  fasting,  265-7, 281, 488 :  efiigies 
of  the  dead  supplied  with,  809,  812, 
429;  fetiches  thought  to  require,  821, 
429;  productive  of  sleep,  515';  as  af- 
fecting infanticide,  628 ;  war  caused  by 
stealing,  689;  affects  social  distribu- 
tion, 704 ;  obtained  by  women,  729. 

Forbidden  fruit,  interpredition,  859  n., 
827. 

Fossils,  primitive  interpretation,  110-2, 
122,  816. 

France,  industrial  restrictions,  548;  ho- 
cial  gradations,  559 ;  military  organiza- 
tion of  regulations,  568 ;  rfgiine  estab- 
lished bv  war,  580 ;  status  of  women, 
741;  and  children,  758;  militancy  and 
industrialism,  762. 

Fravashis,  the,  worship  of,  821-8,  S28. 

Function,  correlated  to  structure,  588. 

Funerals,  rites  of  the  uncivilized,  165-8, 
818 ;  cost  of,  188,  266 ;  buryinf  alive, 
191, 746, 778 ;  cause  desertion  of  towns, 
208, 854-6  ;  cave-burials,  208,  807  ;  ca- 
noe-burials, 209-11 ;  rites  paralleled 
by  religious  rites,  267-72;  the  dead 
praised  at,  878-4 ;  development  of 
mourning  into  religious  rites,  877, 488 ; 
images  of  the  deadused  at,  809. 

Gaiztt  of  the  uncivilized,  61,  72. 
Geoeralizatioa«  absent  in  primitive  man, 

81,  85,  86, 91,  888,  887-41 ;  and  also  in 

lanfl^uage,  889. 
j  "  Genius,  eccentricity  of,"  88. 


(iofJ  (d<^  Deny}. 

OfKi^  oriniittve  conception  of,  m  m&l 
/*«od  men,*'  tnidition  of  4Xpln  ftS^* 

S17 ;  quitt^Kl  by  th«  dS7»l     *^^'^®*' 
pem-n^ocy  given  to  piW by' wS? 

iLf.  i    r  >' ^  ^  *"^  ^^'^  li''*^  l»a.  194, 
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W«]C0  in,  400;  heHef  in  BbHtas,  795; 
new  cnltsl  7M. 

Indolence  of  unolTilised,  €0,  64. 

IndnstrialiBm,  and  miliUncy,  544,  574, 
598-600;  voluntaiy  co-operation  of, 
564-9, 669, 761 :  oansee  obeonring,  56»- 
71 ;  probaole  nituie  social  type,  575 ; 
effect  of  developing,  589;  sammanr, 
595;  H.  Marion^  oriticiBm,  598-600; 
and  monogamy,  686-92, 722 ;  and  statoa 
of  women,  784-40,  748,  760-8, 767-70 ; 
and  children,  749-51. 758-5, 756. 

Industry,  of  nncivilizea,  60 ;  inheritance 
of  trades,  480;  rapid  development, 
488 ;  dependent  on  natural  conditions, 
500,  50if :  primitive  restrictions.  542, 
562;  social  evolution  favourable  to, 
544. 

Infancy  prolonged  in  higher  races,  612. 

Infantioide,  of  uncivilised,  68,  611,  708, 
746, 747, 750, 752,  798 ;  McLennan  on 
female,  628,  628,  680;  not  a  cause  of 
polyandry,  656. 

Ingenmty  of  primitive  man^  89. 

Inquisitiveness  absent  in  primitive  man, 
W,91. 

Insanity,  primitive  interpretation  of,  229, 
285,  251,  855, 427. 

Insects,  super-organic  evolution  not 
shown  by.  4-6 ;  social  effects  of^  88 ; 
metamorpnoees  of,  118,  576 ;  mimicry, 
114;  responsive  to  adjacent  life,  126; 
transformed  men,  885,  858;  nervous 
system,  527 ;  reproduction^  607. 

Inspiration,  believed  by  uncivilized  and 
civiUzed,  286-9,  251,  427,  798;  intoxi- 
cation aUributed  to,  355,  367, 430,  812. 

Integration,  of  primitive  ideas,  482-4; 
of  growth,  468-9 ;  of  social  evolution, 
596;  monogamy  favours  domestic, 
682. 

Intoxication,  attributed  to  inspiration, 
855,  867,  480,  812. 

Invention  absent  in  primitive  man,  89. 

Iranians,  the,  religion  of,  820-8,  828. 

Iron  industry,  heterogeneity  of  evolu- 
tion, 477;  extension,  508;  direct  evo- 
lution, 514. 

Japah,  industrial  restrictions,  562 :  status 
of  women,  742 ;  and  parents  and  chil- 
dren, 752. 

Justice,  in  primitive  man,  78, 702. 

Kiifo,  the,  regarded  as  deity,  898-401, 
422,  482;  imerior  to  chief,  526;  gov- 
ernmental evolution  from.  529-88; 
identity  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
head,  560;  married  to  near  relations, 
618;  succession  through  females,  672. 

Kinship  through  females,  624,  698,  708 ; 
effect  of  exogamy,  641 ;  and  promis- 
cuitv,  647-9 ;  unconfeciousness  of  male 
kinsnip   not   implied    by,  649,  804; 


varied  phaaes,  719,  728;  cause  ot 
female  cnieftainshin,  727. 
Kinship  through  males,  result  of  poly- 
gyny, 670,  672;  Maine  on,  698,  722; 
pastoral  life  favourable  to,  705,  710, 
728;  varied  nhasea,  719,  728;  recog- 
nition of  motneriliood  not  excluded  by, 
806. 

Laboux,  division  of  ($e§  Division   of 
labour). 

Lamps  («M  Fire). 

Language,  of  inaecta,  5 ;  a  social  factor, 
18 ;  belief  in  dreams  aided  by,  136 ; 
inteipretation  of  swoon  in  modem, 
146, 148, 150, 152;  ghosts,  white  men, 
£uro^ean&  etc.,  synonymous  among 
uncivilixed,  172 ;  soul,  snadow,  fhost, 
etc,  synonymous,  178:  gives  clue  to 
belief  m  two  after- worlds,  211 ;  ^  nat- 
ural ^  primitively  unknown,  218,  225; 
tribes  without  words  sod,  angel,  devil, 
286 ;  indeflniteness  of  Sansknt,  294  n., 
888, 841, 842,  848;  theory  of  ancestor- 
worship  supported  by,  808;  odour, 
perfhime,  breath,  spirit,  eto^  synony- 
mous, 817;  primitive  iudeftmteneea, 
825,  869;  aevelopment  of  proper 
names,  840-2;  erron  from  using  ani- 
mal names,  842-4,  480;  hybrid- wor- 
ship aided  by,  848-^;  and  plant- 
worship^  861^  867,  480;  abstraction 
absent  m  primitive,  862,  867 ;  aids 
belief  in  animal-  and  plant-ancestry, 
862-5,  367,  430 :  and  nature- worship, 
369-78,  892,  480;  reference  of  birth 
names  to  incidents  of  moment,  878, 
884, 430;  aids  mountain- worship,  875, 
392,  480;  and  sea- worship,  876,  892, 
430;  and  dawn-worship,  877-80,  392, 
480;  and  star- worship,  880-2,  430; 
and  moon- worship,  888, 892,  430 ;  and 
sun-worship,  384-91,  480;  primitive 
applications  of  ""  god,**  398,  430,  431 : 
and  "men,**  408;  interpretations  or 
Elohim,  Adonai,  etc,  417 ;  a  sociolojypc 
study,  441 ;  effect  on  discrete  social 
aggregate,  459 :  street  names,  481 ;  in- 
deflniteness of  Fijian,  816;  "fruit" 
and  ""eatinff,"  827;  Max  Mdller  on 
influence  ot,  832 ;  psycholofric  ai<l  to, 
882,  840 ;  Max  Mailer  on  perHonulizu- 
tion  of  abstract  nouns,  837-41 :  Odin, 
842;  verbal  transformations,  843-5; 
derivation  of  booking-oflice,  navvy, 
burke,  and  post,  845-7;  Max  MQller 
on  supematimd  origin  of,  849. 

Lapps,  the,  moral  nature  of,  744. 

Law,  intellectual  development  necessary 
to  form  conception  of,  76. 

Lwend,  not  divisible  from  history,  888, 
Ml ;  origin  ofjprimitive,  887. 

Letters,  social  effects  of,  585. 

Liberaliam  defined,  585. 
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Iilfb,  effects  of  tomperatnni  oa^  lt-30 ; 
Implied  by  inc^tioo,  1£^S0,  7d0 ;  not 
ri)i!*iaken  dj  primitive  nutit  12ft-S^ ; 
flbtliLfUiftbod  horn  detxh^  1S3  ^  iticviii- 

Sruou^    beiieta    ia    futiLrOi    l^;   the 
6«d    appeariiLi^   In   dreama  Buggetit 
future,   1{^'    beli^  iu    tfUuilurity   ot 

198i  4iiA,  SI 5,  S17  ;  w^iapoui,  cslotheii, 
eto-t  aiippliod  for  the  &tl«r,  1^7-0,  4M ; 
mlso  ccrniptiuioEia^  ItiS^-IJ'i;  oloi^eaeH  of 
ooifiinuniou  betwueu  preactot  mid  tdter, 
iMf  300,  4^t{,  3^5;  and  tlieir  ethteal 
nepect,  196-7,  199;  eonoeptious 
objLQgcd  bj  aavsDcin^  knowiedg'e^ 
1^7-tiuO;  both  pa^^^  In  bjuub  looali^, 
901,  4^^i;  mouutiurui  or  cave«  locality 
of  futurts  W^^  ilfi,  416;  rolntioik  bo- 
twiiCD  a^gfEg&Ui  ftad  ooEnpouoiit  lifef 
469-^;  'd«Q  disauaUarity  b^twfien, 
455-7^  46S ;  effects  of  fuD^tional  spe- 
e'mlimtionr  48B ;  mid  of  d«VQloped 
QervooH  ayttcem,  5^  ;  faetora  iltootui^ 
(*p<!ei«a  mid  individnali^f  603-5 ;  «lfect 
of  «>pe<^l«i>-mAiuteuiuiQe  on,  600^9; 
ftbridaed  by  polygyoy,  676. 

Liver,  tne,  evorutian  ofj  477-84^ 

Lotui-worahip^  orig-iiij  81  i. 

LoyjiJty,  exireQie  form,  &^ ;  to  obiel  Mid 

IdDff  5Sej  iiutvnoaat  &6$. 
LubboDk,  Sir  J.,  on  ftitta^  &  -  <m  dreamtt 

aiiggtJHtUisf   tin   after-]  iffl,  1B6  ^   oem- 

iDunal    raarrifl^e    and    promiminlty^ 

644-T. 
Lynll,  Sir  A.  C*,  on  apotheosia  in  liidi*, 

288, 797,  799 ;  religion  of  Kanjam.  79«  ; 

geneaui  of  Indian  cult8»  799;   Ai7aa 

Anc^^tor-worabip,  834, 

MoLxNVAit,  J.  F.,  Ptimiiivi  Marr4^§^ 
esa^St  ef^fil :  on  polyandry,  6M-«1. 
1  Mji^i<?liiEi,  opemtioaa  of.  248-1*/ 

Muine^  Bir  H.  S.,  earlieett  aocial  atnlee, 
f)9S-704 ;  the  ancient  and  mod^m  ao* 
i-ial  unit,  714,  724 ;  tiUtua  of  women, 
740. 

Mmnmulia^  apociea-maioteiumoe  In^  fiOSi 

Mnn,  antiquity  of,  16;  anim«l  tran»- 
tVrnuation,  S39-S^  4S0  ^  prirtiitivtj  liiui' 
ration*  to  word,  409.  Frimiti  ve  (^<r 
l*ririjUive  man). 

Miirion,  H.,  t'rittniam  by,  SfS-^OO. 

MiirkHtH,  dtivebpment  <>f,  51 L 

HiimtMiire,  a  aociologia  study ,  487  i  primi- 
tsvciy  indBfinito  iwid  tranattory,  6l4-<], 
617,  643t  *j55  ;  betw^jcn  nciir  ^^latioIu^ 
*^18;  i'ffi?ct  of  warfare  on,  flSt;  form 
^if  capture  in,  SM-O;  a^ectation  of 
unciviKxed  brid«4i,  835;  euatom  of 
purcha«e,  537  ;  ^  communal,"  044  j 
dluulvanta^  of  oiutftbU  forms,  ft49- 
51 ;  cauBM  affootiiif  invguUHtyt  SGI ; 


induntrialmm  favoorabk  to^  7B3  ;  and 
*>Uitua  of  wotiwti,  727-9t  7&0  ;  pai^nul 
auth<>rity  in  Englund,  754  \  law  of 
0voluUon  supported  by,  767;  probable 
futmrt^  7*io. 

Medioinu-meQ^  primitively  e^rciatft, 
UX  X  emmh^xAm  of,  360 ;  deited  by 
unoivUi2eiJ^  401-S,  4S2^  4tl ;  aidad  by 
fiupedor  power,  7*i- 

UetamorpiioM^,  primitive  ideas,  11  ^-6, 
IKS ;  varied  ki&da  of  orpanio,  S7l$ ; 
aimilaritjofwKuml  md  individual,  577, 
5S7. 

Metaphor,  vaguen@«  of,  d4S-^  3^,  dT»| 
431. 

Metjumpayoboai«,  belief  in,  v*%^t%  ^% 
430. 

Metuorology,  ^^xvaX  cffecta  of  eUmot^ 
la;  and  temptiratnre,  17-)^,  4ad ; 
and  d]7  aiid  ntiiriid  ctiuialeH,  iiO-<4|  i 
43S;  aod  liffht^cUinAte,  llieli  a4,  4^6 ; 
effedt  of  elimate  <m  fit*ture,  41 ; 
primitive  intorpretala^Hl,  107 -to,  \^% 
4M ;  raln-maken,  woather-do«totiAf 
ai5»  2M»,  401-4,  407»  431,  815 ;  phe- 
nomena attributed  to  ghosu^  ^^, 
3i1^  4:^7  ;  interprotation  <if  flborma, 
7S0,  7S4;  and  tbundor  imd  Itghtniog^ 
781. 

Migration,  beliefia  oooaaioiied  by,  S04 ;  a 
torm  of  tfodat  gmwtb,  470;  frequeot 
oec-urrouce,  577-9 ;  Quioh^  lifead  of 
iwaroh  for  the  sun,  818. 

Militancy,  develops  Bociat  refulatitia^ 
0yat«to,  5SO-5;  oentralkaticm  needM 
to,  541 ;  and  iiiduAtritliJim,  566^  ^74, 
698^600  ;  compult^ory  oo-operalion  of, 
5£7h>|,  574^  &H,  *I^\ ;  cauB^  obicur- 
in(ti  5fi9'7l ;  Englisli  re-development, 
5SO-7 :  sunimBTy,  5t5 ;  Mj&rion^ 
criticism,  598-600 ;  favoumblo  to  poly- 

fjnj,  fi86^f>g,  722 ;  mOB^urQ  of,  687, 
3§:   «tat«j&  of  women,  784^W,  743» 
749,   780-5,   7er-70;    and    children, 
74&-^l,  75^5,  756, 
Minikr3'  ofinsiccta,  114* 
Mind  (jrc«  Pt*y(  bi^lnf^y). 
Mtneraii,  Btxl  '       4,436. 

MimclBB,  jirli  ( in,  249,  351, 

Mmwe,    priiu ...L-rprctation^    \^ 

MoU»^<^^  varied  aizea  of  Individ uaK4<61, 
viusoulax  eyBtom»  fiOf ;  distnbutitiff 
ayfltann^  535 ;  oo-operation  |o  oxterruu 
alctione,  ^H  \.  metaraoriilio«ea,  ^6. 

Mnnot^amy ,  disappfovod  by  «avairea,  61  tf 
McLenfujin  on  oHffln,  ^'25 ;  develofi- 
ment  from  polyandry.  m\  ;  co-^dnt- 
inff  with  polygyny,  6«4-7 ;  expnusa 
singlanoas  oftnarriage,  079 ;  antiqmily, 
679 ;  aootal  evolution  favourable^  661 ; 
ffflvouruble  ^wi(^\  effkc^y^  fi&l,  681-4; 
ia  it  tho  naturul  relation}  6$4; 
oharaoterizea    ioduatrialiam,    «l«-0&, 
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TtS,  743;  nliiinile  a«xy»i   r«Uti«)B. 

M-OM^nj  does  ncii  expivM  fni3igkni'<w 

of  nyuTuige^fiT^. 
Hooii^  primitive   ideiUL  106;   worBhi|\ 

dm,  S9S,  4Sa  ;  Max  Al&iler  o&  dtnvft- 

tloD  oT,  a4T. 
MorUlitT  correlited  to  rtjprodiictiQO,  <IOS. 
MotioiXf  life  miplved  bj^  1^. 
MQUiitflJiii^  abode  of  tha  d««di  908^  SIT, 

430 ;  «d  belief  thtt  otb«r  world  la  in 

heaTeii,  21S^  4H;   worship  oC  3tV-^ 

SM»  430,  m* 

Mourning  (mc  FaneraLi). 

Mmr^  Dr..  on  som*-wonihipf  S&IS,  358. 

Miilkir,  Pr^f.  F.  UiJi,  <m  Onrift  and 
Diqnjeoft,  978  n.;  thm  dawn-m^rtli, 
878;  primitive  i*oneeptions  of  deity ^ 
£A^  &M);  pemcn&Ali^Lion  of  »bat3*ot 
[Kninat  897-40 ;  %u  to  beun,  888 ; 
pu^^ge  from  Uie  M^-  VtdAj  SAS; 
dcrivition   of   lutHnv,   647;   sad  rii. 

Mummies,  not^on^  6«oecml£ig,  806,  42fi  ; 

idol-wori^hip  ■  deteiopxnaii  of  wor- 

lihipof,  3&a,8fie|4S». 
Hutifudotit  fimesml  and  rellfiouA  titd, 

in,^L,438,&13. 
Mytfaolognte,     nittmHWfnmhip     ii^ies'- 

pn:t«l  by.  371-S^  and  eou-wcinihlpj 

8#4-e] ;  and  religions,  4Sf»S ;  theory  of, 

eao-il ;  li^gui^tic  ifioUiod,  S4St-a 
Jl|p9limf««<«tf,  ahowe  a^ffiegata  life  fkim 

aniiBiofiiidi'vidiula,lo8:  diatributinf 
-^-iin,5M. 


NAat;cii4ikirvxi4R,  iBsmption  of,  401  n, 

f^ailR,  the,  power  in,  Md. 

Nunefl,  pemoualiaed  by  onciviliied,  34^; 
intrinsic  power^  S49,  S7«s  ^^  l  '<^^' 
munity  arialnjyr  ftom,  S80  n.  t  derel* 
opjiieni  of  proper- ,  340-1;  afiitnal-, 
M'2-4,  S53,  430,  80a-e;  aid  hybrid- 
worship,  84#-&4;  priixutlva  lanftiae^ 
wixhoot  "name,''  U2i  aid  b«l]ef  iii 
plant-anoeatry,  863-5,  367,  480 ;  refer- 
«noe  of  blith-  to  Incidents  of  moment^ 
371,  384,  430,  806  ;  raoBUtaiU'Worahip 
aided  by  fni«intetpret^on  ot  S7<l^ 
SIS,  480 ;  thoee  derived  from  Ihe  auis, 
386,  431 ;  aea-worahip  aided  by  mia- 
of,    377,  883,  450;^  of 


481 ;  a  tribal-nama  Ania^ad, 
tKifi;  ftumflme*  ftnbiittloUwi  I'V  aoi* 
EDiiU,  iMrg  ;  of  couKtenatlooMi  8'^r 

Natural,  a  word  primitively  nDknowQ, 
313,  SS^. 

Katitrd-woffmhlp,  aided  by  lintfuiatie  p«r~ 
afmaliaatiol^  3«»-73,  303,  £bO  i  dev«i< 
opifig  fwm  uioeator-woTiliip^  m  ft. 

Navvy,  dedTation,  346. 

Hnoca,   rtaiiaoitAtiini    a*   wbita-iDaa, 


Nervca,  aoeial  analofi«a  af,  SI7-4L  M8. 

^S4e  o^  P^ychology;^ 
Newnjiiifi^iis  evoUjtioii  of,  &35. 
Kji:^iKra^itiiK  tbe,  aoeisnor-woirallip,  ^UL 

Uatbi,  adnuuiKtarad  iiaar  gnvtm,  ^^^ 

m% 
CHtin,   power,  405 ;   varied   tiioanltup*, 

Ofltcialiniji,  En|rij*h  <bveiopjrjnnl,  hfit-^, 
t>piQm-e«lt'r*,  Tfs|ijfkiu«  «liiira«U^,  X>S 
Oriffinatltjr',   aiitii^tioUtif?    to    imitnt^iin, 

(>isiri».  identiilod  with  Dionynuit,  8^8  jk 
Uwla,  tran«fc^niieU  menf  33&-8,  3&8,  iJSO, 
808,  810. 

FaiUhp  unoiviliioii  Indllforent  to,  &L  33, 

438. 
Pafaiutt!«,  retrctfnuiaiun  ahowti  by,  »$, 
Faniota,  coal  of  epcciee^tnatntaiiuiet  to^ 

80^1  £,  758;    weUan   fhirth«r«d   by 

children,  en, 
JMnmpoMo*^  deolino  of,  TIA. 
ratriarvhal  gitni|i,tho,  (S9T'713,  723. 
Pert^eptiOQ  of  iiDOiviliied^  T7-^t  81,  433. 
PorsGveranoe  of  iineiviliiedi  30. 
Piireooaliution  of  abeowtt  UKmm^  387- 

41. 
Philology  {mt  Language). 
Pbiio|krQfaiiifiv«Deai  of  uneivtUted,  3T. 

tUHU,  i§7;  evolution  of  alimentary 
oaoftl.  430.  499^  501-4  i  catiM*  arrMt- 
iit^  difMoij  813 ;  co^niifiation  rrx^ 
ttiiMA  tor  aliln«lilaiioEi,  &S9  ■  varird 
unita  a*  alTectinA  fertility,  673. 

Pilgrimafea,  deveIo|HneiiS  tC  5lT>,  K^?, 
4SiH 

PlanU  (fM  flora). 

Plant-wonhvp,  toxic  effecta  aid,  855-1, 
8it7,  480;  alito  Ntltaf  in  arlxii^ftl  ii|t^ 
aoantf  mSi-^%  U7,  4m  i  pliiiil  aniuea 

ftlVOaraHe  t^*  n*  h.l     in   nL.nt    „i,..«1ry, 

8«t^6,  837.  4?^  :« 

alda,   385-7.    '  j^- 

worwhij*,  Sfifi-y,  ^1  L  N^ih 

Plato,  on  the  »lmX*,  r>!^,  5»a. 

Pohoiifrv.   jini-riir   l-nAtut    jaoca^  31 

8^  v.  A30, 

864.    v.,^  ■  ■■■■^-|- 

inetiT.  t»:  -u 

438;   Mt^i!  '  II. 

838-80;  imi  ir  .-.with 


Tiy>, 

viO<  wrr(»-*l*allfif, 

try,  §30, 
im  rin. 


454;  pr* 

4«4-7;eii 

titan  pTQi^iKiiiity  ax. 

^71;  aodal  irtre<i#, 
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lied  fbnoi,  67« ;  f«Toaf»d  hy  mXlUnej, 

Portraita,  powers  attributod  (o»  i4S ;  f<a«U 
iage  ocoAfliotiiMl  by,  311,  ^^^^  wftkia^- 
v'lAioQ  caused  by,  7^9. 

Poaseuion^  fealm£  of,  54,  SL 

P<Ht,  demalioiL,  H7. 

Povi'rty,  roatrictj^  ^^JKY^Yi  '**'*' 

Pmitw,' funeral  and  reUiriou*  riw,  STiS-i, 

Prayian^  df^voLopmBnt,  374r-5«  ^l,  i^. 

FrtiVkioQ,  abtteQt  io  priimtive  mao,  75. 

PriniitiVD  id«aai  aac^rtalned  with.  dUti- 
oulty,  05-0. 

Primitive  man,  fragtaentarj  evldenoeoff 
38-40 ;  Biie  and  Tieiffht,  41^  S^  438- 
and  stnifiture^  44-6,  52;  maount  of 
foodt  44^,  B^X  Atr^nglL  and  «tidur- 
juioe,  4S,  sky  4S(I ;  md^erecice  to  palo, 
51,  £2^  40fi;  early  maturity,  52 ;  aum- 
mary  of  phyaioal  oharticterf  &t,  4S6 : 
emotional  g volution,  54-fi ;  raoling  of 
poaaeaaioat  &4;  impulaiYcnofla  and  ejc- 
oltability,  &6-#0, 71, 4^^ ;  industry  and 
p«reeTeranc«,  dO ;  iinpmvideDL<»,  30-2, 
72,  73,  48Sr^uidependenoe,  dSr-L  4ft6; 
VAnitjt  65.  TS,  337 ;  pftrentAl  fbelin^ 
87;  cmeltyf  fi&-TO;  oonftarratiain,  71; 
UtelJwtwil  evolution,  75-T,  ftO-3 ;  ab- 
atractioQ  and  genemtKitioii  ibsem 
In,  75,  81,  S5,  »1,  S3»,SS7-I1 ;  mx^ 
lieotive,  79-8%;  peTOeption,  77-9; 
lack  of  H^riae,  87,  9%  8M,  841- 
and  cuiioeily,  S8,  %^  BnS^  B41 ;  and 
ingenuity,  80;  wad  imaginatfon,  B9. 
sm,  S41 ;  ideaa,  95-9 ;  coneoptiona  of 
duality  favoured;— by  m&toorol<^y 
and  astTODomy,  107-10,  132;— foaaUn, 
110-2,  la^;— bmb,  US;— inAeotn,  113; 
— abftdowf*.  Ufl-a,  1*20,  lag-— rofloc- 
tioni!*,  118-20,  122;— e<jhoej*,  130,  122; 
mind  an  abtntraction  to^  IM;  belief 
ooBeemin^  the  dead,  171 ;  aummary 
ihowin^  inaptitude  for  advance^  4S6  ; 
unL'ritio(L!  and  unaccptieal,  77&,  f5^<« 
0^  Life.) 

h^mUit^a  Mdrriofftj  by  J.  F.  UoLeniiRn, 

Promi«cuily,  pr« valence,  fl4t;  causae 
cuaUfyijiir,  A44-7 ;  tcinahip  through 
fenialia,  a  reealt,  Ul-% ;  ijocially  d^- 
advantagisouih  640-51:  eau^oB  diniin- 
Ifthing,  «51 ;  the  deftniteneas  of  ad- 
vano«  fttjrn,  $H  1  effect  of  social  evo- 
lutioEi,  764. 

Property,  ideaa  of  uncivillsfhl  oon«flm* 
ing,  645,  700-3. 

Frotettantum,  belief  In  inapiration^asS; 
enorcitm,  242;  anceator-wotaliLp  lit, 
SOL 

I¥fiimQa^  similarity  of  siie  tn,  4«4; 
without  dtatributine  syabsm,  50e; 
durallon  of  parental  life,  ho^. 


tUJttl 

>rtmn^ 
ohlAJM 

nlel^l 


)  P(!y(?hotff(fy,  nerve  underlie*  a! 
40;  m!L).'Diilioii  of  the  uncEvilixfKi 
civili2«di  51,  53, 4S4;  emotional  evolti^ 
tioo,  54-4 ;  emotioQtt  of  primitive  maa, 
56-60, 4Sa ;  Intellectual  evolutjon,  75- 
7,  436  ;  einapb  and  compleE  faonltieii, 
70 ;  mental  analofoua  to  bodily  nntri- 
Cion,  SO ;  iinrBflj«^  veneea  of  the  im- 
clvlltzed,  31 ;  and  their  mental  ^rup, 
34-A,  91 ;  mad  tft&k  of  idoaa  of  natural 
oauAtttion,  %$ ;  early  maturity  of  prtm- 
itive  inteUoe>t,  00;  intellect  of  0I1" 
dreu  and  uaulvillied,  90-3;  oftom 

K  re  vailing  '*rlucation,  08,  43S ;  ititol 
actual  evolution  Uluatrated  by  ol: 
floation,  ^U-107 ;  inGonaiNtflaoy 
primitive  oonoeptiona,  104-7 ;  lav  of 
evolution  oonfomied  to  by  primttive 
niiod,  12S-4;  mind  priraitlvaly  un- 
thinkjible,  134 ;  druaniH  and  primitive 
coneoptioa  of  mind^  142-4;  ideasi  of 
menUl  diaeaae,  220,  235,  4^  ;  mental 
inspiration,  33S-9,  427  ;  mental  etfecLn 
of  food,  2^0;  mental  state  of  the  sav* 
age,  dt^;  primitive  man  ill-aiilaptAd 
for  intellectual  pro/^reiiw,  486;  intel- 
lectual de  velopuieut »  aouiologic  study* 
441 ;  fteatieiicy  Individual  and  siocial, 
480-2 ;  annuloae  narvou»  aysteni,  i^t^ 
525,  52T'  developed  nerroHA  ^yntci 
favourable  to  life,  590 ;  social  anal 
Rioa  of  nerves,  528-48  ■  uncrittcat  tni] 
of  9ava«^,  778 ;  eimilarity  of  laenL. 
lawa,  T7« ;  law»  of  mind  ignored  bi 
M«c  MtiUer,  880  aiO,  840. 
Pyramida  ahow  desire  to  proteot 
dead,  164- 

QuAix Rs^  belief  tn  inspiratioiit 

KiLXL  wars,  analogous  to  v&aoular  «/ati»m« 
509, 5^7 ;  iiociaJ  effoots  of,  5$tf ;  deri  vi 
tion  of  bookitjg-otfloe,  S45, 

Rain  (ni^  Metoorology)« 

lieedst  Zulu   legend  of  decent  frotx^ 
359. 

Eefleetion  absent  in  primitive  nmn,  7f - 

Eefleotions,   primitive   oonocpdona   of, 
119,  122,  424 

Hegrnkting  «y«tfliiL,  the,  development  of 
BOf^ial  and  individual,  491-4,  501^ 
S38-$S,  54^ ;  almllar  in  nooietv  and  thd 
individual,  496-7  :  developed  by  oon< 
tliet,  52i(}-5 ;  oentmlixatiou  of  evolu' 
tion,  596-8  :  evolutiou  of  intern uncf  ' 
appiianoos.  538-a^  54S  ;  throe  systei  ^ 
of  the  aocial  lUld  individual,  5SS-4S  ;' 
eompulnory  co-operation  of  militanoy^ 
557^ f>4,  574^  571 ;  anmmary  of  the  ao 
oial,  595. 

Belation^hip  («#i  ICiJUibip). 

RoUofl,  belief  ia  power  of;  247,  24^  »., 
42a,  792. 
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Religion,  oriflrin  in  belief  in  the  super- 
natural,  251.  427;  conservatiam  of, 
260;  aimilanty  of  funeral  and  reli- 
gious ritea,  267-72,  428 ;  derelopment 
of  ftineral  ritea  into  worahiis  281-4^ 
428 ;  tribea  without,  285, 286 ;  nominal 
and  actual  beliefe  contrasted,  227; 
root  of,  in  ancestor-worship,  422, 487 ; 
and  fear  of  the  dead,  487 ;  a  sodologic 
study.  488 :  heterogeneity  of  ecclesi- 
astical functions,  476 ;  militant  form, 
560;  industrialism  favourable,  567; 
harmonizes  with  militancy  and  in- 
dustrialism, 586:  hebraic,  and  poly- 
gyny, 669;  mytnologists*  interpreta- 
tion, 698;  Inmian,  820-8,  828;  Tu- 
ranian, 880. 

Kepreeentativenefls,  shows  mental  de- 
velopment, 55  ^  emotional  in  primitive 
man,  78  3  and  mtellectual,  75-7. 

Reproduction  correlated   to   mortality. 

Resurrection,  beliefs  concerning,  168-70, 

425. 
RetroffTMsion  of  evolution,  95-8. 
Rig- Veda,  the,  on  soma-worship,  856; 

two  translations  of  passage  ftom,  848. 
River,  social  effect,  26 ;  the  other  world 

situated  down  one,  209-11,  216,  426 ; 

two  worlds  separated  by,  209-11,  216, 

426 ;  eddies  attributed  to  ghost  agency, 

222. 
Roads,  analogies  of,  507-10. 
Robbers,  worship  of,  797. 
Roman  Catholicism  («m  Catholicism). 
Rome,  status  of  women  in,  740;  and 

children,  752. 
Koyal  Society  and  barnacles,  118. 
KuHsians,  the,  superstitions,  792,  818-5. 

SACRirioxs,  development  of  religious. 
261-5,  281, 428  ;  similarity  of  fUneral 
and  religious,  267-72,  281,  428,  794; 
numbers  used  at,  275. 

Sanskrit,  indeftniteness  of,  285,  888,  841, 
S42,  848 ;  solar  synonyms  and  homo- 
nyms of,  889. 

Stirami,  interpretation  of,  878,  842. 

Science,  method  of,  880. 

Sea,  the,  worship  of,  876,  894,  480. 

Serpents  (m^  Snakes). 

Sexes,  relation  between,  a  sociologic 
rttudy,  437  ;  early  forms  of,  618 ;  evo- 
lution of,  619-22, 698 ;  probable  future, 
764-7. 

Shadows,  primitive  conceptions  of,  116- 
8,  119.  122,  148,  424,  818 ;  identitied 
with  the  soul,  178, 180, 827, 882 ;  cause 
of  belief  in  animal-  and  plant-souls, 
179-81. 

Shamanism,  Bancroft  on,  248  n. ;  of  the 
Accadians,  828. 

Sitfrht,  of  the  uncivilised,  77-9. 

Skin,  elllBot  of  climate  on  colour,  28. 


Skull,  evidence  of,  concerning  primitive 
man,  88 ;  structure  in  primiUve  man, 
45 ;  the  soul  thought  to  reside  in,  907, 
808. 

Sleep,  similar  to  apoplexy,  146;  and 
death,  154.    (^nm  ««so  Drsuna^ 

Sleep-walking,  primitive  interpretatioQ 
0^188,  424. 

Snakes,  death  caused  by,  88;  tnna- 
formed  men,  882-4, 858, 480, 810 ;  wor- 
ship, 847,  848.  852,  811 ;  anake-anoea- 
try  of  ICoqnis,  809 :  represented  on 
grave  stones,  810;  Kuasian  aflectioo 
for,  814. 

Sneezing,  primitive  interpretation,  229; 
285.4§r,789. 

Sociaoility,  of  uncivilised,  66-71,  78, 
486. 

Social  evolution  («m  Society). 

Hocial  SUUia,  760. 

Society,  nature  of,  8 ;  influence  of  units, 
11, 14;  and  neighbouring  societies,  12, 
14 :  an  entity,  447 ;  aimilar  to  living 
body,  448, 462 ;  claaaifled,  549-^,  574 ; 
595 ;  militancy  and  industrialism,  556 ; 
compulsory  co-operation  of  militancy, 
557-64.  574,  579.  690;  and  voluntary 
of  industrialiam,  564-9,  574,  690; 
causes  obscuring  militancy  and  indus- 
trialism, 569-71;  possible  fliture  of, 
575;  migrations,  577;  metamorpho- 
ses, 577-9;  redevelopment  of  Eunv 
pean  militancy,  580-7:  summary  of 
growth  and  development,  592-6 ;  law 
of  evolution  supported  by,  596 ;  Ma- 
rion*^ criticism,  598-600 :  eflfect  of  pro- 
miscuity,   649-^1 ;    and    polyandry. 


658-60;  and  polygrn/,  tfTl^,  678, 
686-92, 722, 748 ;  and  monogamy,  682- 
4,  636-92,  722,  748;  analyius  of,  698; 
earliest  states,  698-704 ;  without  gov- 
ernment, 699 ;  patriarchal  and  pastoral 
type^  704-18,  728 ;  famUy  type,  718- 
7,  724;  State  interference,  717-9;  rt- 

?im4  of  family  ill-adapted  to,  719-21, 
24 ;  extinction  of  lower  forms  not  im- 
plied bv  evolution,  763. 
Society,  tne  organic  analogies  from — de- 
velopment, 449,  450.  462,  463,  477-9, 
488;  division  of  labour,  451-3,  462, 
478-5;  relation  of  aggregate  life  to 
components,  458-7^  462;  social  dis- 
creteness and  individual  concretonesH, 
457-9,  462,  516-8 ;  effect  of  lan^ge, 
459;  sentiency,  460-2;  integration  of 
evolution,  464-9 ;  and  coherence,  469 ; 
and  heterogeneity,  471-8,  475-7;  de- 
pendence o?  parts,  485-7;  functional 
vicariousness,  487-9 ;  develooment  of 
regulating,  sustaining,  and  aistribut- 
ing  systems,  491-7, 501-4 ;  dependence 
of  sustaining  system  on  natural  condi- 
tions, 498-501,  504 ;  similarity  of  din- 
tributing  systems,  506-10;  and  their 
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movetii(*Jitii.  51(^2,  iilT;  turn)  het<?Pf*- 
g^ntfiXy  of  i^urrcjit<it  ^1^*  ^^1?  ^  uotiiff- 
titiofi  for  nutrition,  oI4^fl*  5]ti ;  UcvcjI- 
npracint  of  rE^ulaliHi^  t^yfct^rti^^  &20-5, 
5;^R-^ ;  c^ntraiiuitiou,  525-B ;  incru»&- 
in^  ccimplexitjrf  yi^^Z^  54^;  mter- 
nuncidl  iippU^nc45«  cif  eri>lutlciUi5S3-B^ 
iHB;  iraiM  from  union  of  like  and 
uutike  umtH,  &T1-4,  575;  mtiUnior- 
phottcft,  $77  J  ^^T  ;  rigid  ity  folio  win  jj^ 
pvolutioQ.  5&S-W>;  the  analogy  whicu 

8oeii>lo|^y^  ^lIaIo,  3-^43 ;  tM^ope  and  aliD& 

of,  435-4S;  intiut^tiuns^  447-59^, 
SiHsrateH  no  tliu  Stutu^  590. 
Botn&,  wor»blp  cit;  356-11,  611,  &&6:  the 

tree  of  kiiowl(?d4^o,  3&1^  n. 
Somerville,  Bffs.,  on  verbul  ponKmaliza- 

tiod,  anfi. 
^oniniiuibuluun,  inUjrpr^Catinn   of,  138, 

424. 
i^on«  («««  Childron). 
Sorocren!,  dfiified   by  \inoivilbed,  402, 

4SL 
Sort^ery,  pm^HiK,   24^9,  4^^  T92;    ftt- 

iribut«a  lo  Kup^mbtural  ngiioey,  240, 

427 ;  inducea  belief  in  mi^t^inpsycbo- 

Siiul,  tb«?,  BUbfitMitiality,  173^8,  182, 
425 ;  «llk'4  nature  w  Boul,  abadow, 
l^boM,  vtt?*,  nS,  6^3;  animal-  and 
plan^Bouia,  ]7!>-Sl,  430;  kiDdi»  daiwi- 
Ui-d,  iel-3;  and  body,  IBS;  onlypM- 
Mmmd  by  cbioi1»,  164;  B«j3»ra£fl  irom 
bf>U%  787-fi;  wiiiden,  fSO;  oanaf» 
diAeiiMe.  789 ;  Ruaitaa  beliefs,  ais. 

^pt'dtTB,  welfafft,  i08-fi;  ocMt  of  nuun- 
tamiDg,  H06-13,75e. 

Kpints,  dev^Iopjuent  of,  4t5,  484* 

^^  Spirit  of  ihc  Lord,"  interpretation,  828. 

BpiniM  (M*  Gbocta). 

SpiHtualiNrn,  b«lii>f  in,  l4l,  82fi» 

Sptjrige,  relation  of  aggTiga|«  life  tocqm^ 
poncDts  ubowo  by,  453';  independencd 
of  partii,  4BG;  oo-otdinating  <^ontnm 
abisent,  £3S. 

Stftn,  pnmiti^c  ideaSi  107,  Bi9,  820,  B22; 
tbe  coyote  amoAff,  361^  tSl ;  wot^bip, 
iBO-%,  394,  430,  SIT,  823. 

State,  tbe,  industrial  r^itriGtiona,  £43; 
extended  adminifitrafton,  S90-7;  »- 
HumpUoD  of  fiartnlal  rc^ponaibllity, 
7n-i*,  724;  nwim#,  71ft-21,  724;  pro* 
b&blu  elloct  offemaU  Itfffinlaiion,  7^9  ; 
and  the-  family,  uthicti  of,  770* 

8tntnr&  of  ftivilUod  and  primitivfl  mutf 
41-4,  6a,  &2,  4Se. 

t^tantsi^  revcmno^d.  310;  ^la«€d  in 
moutba  of  dead,  klB  \  contaui  gboBta, 
801-^. 

8lf«ngtb,  of  tbe  oivlli^d  and  uni^ivi- 
Jiaed,  48,  53,  436 :  dependent  prinoi- 
pally  o»  nonre^  49 ;  of  iiupemataral 
i^ente,  236* 


Structure  correlatetl  to  function,  53S. 

SiH'K  < ''final,  purchnse,  o85. 

Siiv  "'  furit'rul  inuTllationa,  1(>7; 

1  V  tJje  de^d,  77i*. 

SuTr  ^  -     .        t^s,  lAtKugt'iicy,  5<i2. 

bun^  Ui^^  isOi'iat  iatfiKite^  ^;  primi1tv(» 
i<ieai^  lOri,  BS5;  rcfrtiotiotiH  cauiM*d  b)  , 
221 ;  worabip,  384-90^  4S0 ;  priroitivf 
interpretotioo  of  «oUp>f).  7B1,  ?M ; 
Quicht  Jo^'cnsl*  I^W;  Sanskrit  uynt^- 
nyma  and  K   <  "-'A^, 

Sui>tf rnutu rul ,  m ^  wppl jing  to, 

218;  tfjbea  ,.  i,  .  ...  .^la  of,  S8S;  ap- 
plied to  mconiprehisnsible  objects,  Sufi^ 
422 ;  orii^in,  7m. 

8uTprifK!i,  ubfient  En  primitive  niaii,  S7*  \^2* 

Simiaininif  Kytjlcrn,  devtluptnent  of  ibc 
eooiol  and  individuat,  4'Jl-4,  501-4; 
and  tiniilarity,  405-7 ;  co-ordiDattijQ 
neeeiBai-y,  33ti;  aumniary  of  sotial, 
fi94. 

tiwoon,  primitive  int«mfttiiioiL,  145, 
148,  14&,  15],426. 

Sympathy  of  the  UDciviliEed^  S6-71,  72, 

Syncope,  primitive  iQterpretatioiL,  145, 

425. 
gyntheais  applied  ha  aooial  pheoomeua, 

fi»8,  S34. 

Tahiti,  flora,  30, 

Tape-wormnj  reproduction  of,  607. 
T«!th  of  pnmitive  man^  46,  47 :  extrac- 
tion, fl  funeral  and  nUpoua  rite,  S71. 
Telcji^raplis,  urialogoua  to  not-veiB,  537; 

State  purthaBc,  68^ ;  aocUl  eifootSt  f»feft. 
Templet^  development,  £54-3,  28S,  4^, 

m-  and  ftrea  m,  277,  232- 
ThnDder^  primitive  interprctatloii,  7^1, 

784. 
TieerB,  deaths  in  India  eauaed  by,  33* 
Tobacco  reverence,  358* 
Totnba, development  into  temflea,  854^8, 

?S2,  4S8.  TPS. 
Topes,  of  India,  development,  S5t, 
Toryiam  defined,  585. 
Totemiim,  dboioc  of  intern,  280 ;  auba** 

quent  to  amniaUwoi^bip,  353  n« 
Ttude  \M€  ladoatry  k 
Trav*;Uertt,   diasimikr  rcporta  of^  CI; 

veracity  of,  fi9fi. 
Tree  (*^<t  Flora  K 
Tumuli,  origin,  im,  2«0, 428. 

LTjfoiviLizin,  ihe  (**i  Primitive  mtttiU 
United  Btatea,  Ibe,  order  of  t^oc'ml  evo- 
lution, 484;   etatua  of  women,  741; 
and  chiJdieD^  753,  771* 

V  A  WITT  of  the  uncivilitiMi.  fiS,  73,  837. 

V  aacul  AT  f^y  «Ui  m.  iMiei  al  analogiea  of  v  Af«> 
motor  ncrveHi  537 ;  ftud  lis  autioQ,  54t» 
{Set  uUo  Hearts) 
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VentrijoquiBin  pnetised  by  nncivilixed, 
333. 

Fsrt^brata,  Biaes  of  individual,  464 ;  in- 
creaJiig  spedaluEatioo,  475, 484 ;  nerv- 
ous inte^^nition,  529 ;  nervous  sjrBtems, 
540 ;  cost  of  speoies-msintenanoe,  608, 
609. 

Vine,  thought  supernatural,  858, 480. 

Visions,  occurrence  ot,  147;  belief  in, 
786 ;  waking-,  of  F.  G.  Fleay,  787-9. 

Volcanoes,  pnmitive  interpretation,  788. 

Waking- visioirs,  belief  in,  786 ;  of  F.  G. 

Fleay,  787-9. 
Wales,  political  integration,  94. 
•"Walking-stick"  and  "" walking-leaf "" 

insects,  114. 115, 142. 
Wallace,  A.  K,  on  insect  mimioiy,  114; 

W probable  apotheosis  of,  407. 
arfare,  social  effects,  12, 14, 565 ;  idols, 
cause  of,  270,  560;  effects  on  MMsial 
regulating  system,  520-5;  unknown 
to^squimauz,  521 ;  produces  cueroive 
TtgifMy  579-86;  cause  of  ezogamv, 
681-4;  caused  by  food-stealing.  689; 
increases  polygyny,  671,  678:  female 
aid,  782 ;  a  trait  of  prehistoric  legends, 
884,841. 

Weapons,  perseverance  in  making,  60; 
skill  of  uncivilised  with,  79 ;  the  dead 
supplied  with,  187,  208,  426. 

Weather  {tee  Meteorology). 

Whirlwinds  attributed  to  ghost  agency, 
221,  815. 

Widows,  sacrifice  of,  189-92,  568,  794; 
transferred  to  near  relations,  661,  678. 

Wife-stealing,  a  cause  of  kinship  through 
females,  624-6;  McLennan  on,  624; 


assodated  with  polygyny,  62S;  and 
warfare,  681-4;  £ivourable  U>  mar^ 
riage  by  captnre,  684-9. 

Wind,  pnmitive  ideas,  109, 110. 

Wives,  sacrifice  of,  189,  568,  794.  $18: 
practice  of  lending,  616 ;  traoftfemid 
to  near  relations,  461,  678 ;  labour  ob- 
tained from,  668w    (See  mU9  Marna<e.> 

Wolf  of  Badenoch,  legend,  806L 

Women,  industry,  61  iv. ;  treatment  «how9 
altruistic  sentimentss  70,  73 :  fighting 
of,  and  for,  618;  kinship  reckocieS 
through,  698,  708 ;  and  moral  progrvw^ 
725;  right  of  chieftaiiMhip,  727;  ef- 
fect of  marriage  by  capture  and  pur^ 
chase,  727-9 ;  ^\  vision  <nlaboar  am^>ng« 
729-84 ;  industrialism,  militaney,  and 
status  of,  784-42,  748,  749, 7<0-«;  sta- 
tus of  Egyptian,  788;  probable  future 
status  and  effectBL  767-70;  the  right 
education  of  children,  fVmction  for, 
769. 

Words  (sM  Language  mnd  Names). 

Wordsworth,  Bishop,  on  crematMm,  169. 

World,  the  other,  conoentions  of  its  di- 
rection, 204,  216, 426 ;  »  underground, 
207,  216 ;  separ^ed  by  river,  208,  216, 
426;  down  a  river,  208-10,  216.  426; 
over  sea,  209,  216,  426;  the  behef  in 
two,  210,  217,  812:  in  the  aky,  211-6, 
426;  snmnuffy  or  ideas  oonoeming, 
216,  426 ;  Esquimaux  ideas,  819. 

TAWimre,  primitive  interpretation,  228, 
285,427. 

ZurD-AvKTA,  Soma  identical  with 
Haoma,  857 ;  ancestor-wonihi|»  tu,  821. 
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^DcftiQcd  to  take  rank  as  oat  of  Ac  twoorttuct 
t  fcmaffcablc  adf-poctrayals  of  a  hamaa  file  rwtt 

DUtieO  vO  OOSvCflty* 

—FrMnUbi  H.  Giddings,  LL.D.,  in  Ae  Mependmt. 


An  Autobiography  by  Herbert  Spencer. 

With  Illustrations.  Many  of  them  from  the 
Author's  Own  Drawings.  Cloth,  8vo.  Gilt  Top. 
Two  vols,  in  a  box,  $5 -So  net     Postage,  40  cents 

additional. 

**  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  man  who  has  so  profoandly  inllaeiioed  the 
intellectual  development  of  his  age  and  geneimtioQ  has  ImukI  time  to 
record  the  history  of  his  owu  life.  And  this  Mr.  Spencer  Has  done  so 
simply,  so  frankly,  and  with  such  obvioas  truth,  that  it  is  noC  surprising 
that  Huxley  is  reported  as  haTin^  said,  after  reading  it  in  manuscript, 
that  it  reminded  him  of  the  '  Confessions  *  of  Rousseau,  fireed  from  every 
objectionable  taint."— AVw  Vprk  Globe, 

**  As  interesting  as  6ction  ?  There  never  was  a  novel  so  interesting 
as  Herbert  Spencer's  *An  Autobiography '.'*—AVw  York  HtmUL 

**  It  is  rich  in  suggestion  and  observation,  of  wide  significance  and 
appeal  in  the  sincerity,  the  frankness,  the  lovableness  of  itshuman  note.** 

— AVw  YorkMaUmmdEj^ess. 

**  The  book,  as  a  whole,  makes  Spencer's  personality  a  reality  for 
us,  where  heretofore  it  has  been  vaguer  than  his  philosophical  abstrac* 
WQXv&r^ohn  WkiU  Chad-wick  in  Current  Literature. 

*'  In  all  the  literature  of  iu  class  there  is  nothing  like  it  It  bears 
the  same  relationship  to  autobiographical  productions  as  Boswell's  *  Life 
of  Johnson '  bears  to  biographies." — Pkilade^hia  Press. 

*'  This  book  will  always  be  of  importance,  for  Herbert  Spencer  was 

a  great  and  original  thinker,  and  his  system  of  philosophy  has  bait  the 

thought  of  a  generation,  and  will  keep  aposition  of  commanding  interest.** 

—Joseph  Cr  Connor  in  the  New  York  Times 

*'  Planned  and  wrought  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  events  of  his 
life  and  the  growth  of  his  opinions,  his  autobiography  does  more  than 
that.  It  furnished  us,  half  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  a  more  vivid  por. 
traiture  of  his  peculiarities  than  any  outsider  could  pottibly  provide. 
We  pity  his  official  biographer!  Little  can  be  left  for  him.  Here  we 
have  Spencer  in  habit  as  he  was,** — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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SPENCER'S  SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

ilmo,  ck>ihf  $2,00  per  volume. 


JVEW  BDITJON   OF 

First  Principles. 

By  Herbert  Spencir.      New  and  revised  (sixth)  edition  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  author's  SyDthcdc  PhiJosophy, 

This  fundamental  and  most  importanl  work  h^  httn  changed  tn 
substance  and  in  form  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  largely  rewritten 
and  wholly  reset.  It  is  now  forty  years  since  the  author  began  the 
'^  Firvt  Principles,'^  and  its  presentation  in  this  definitive  form,  with 
the  author's  la^st  revisions,  is  an  event  of  peculiar  interest  and  consc  i 
quence.  While  experience  has  not  caused  him  to  recede  from  the  gen-  ^ 
eral  principles  set  forth »  he  has  made  some  important  changes  in  the  sub- 
stance and  form.     Hb  amendment;^  of  matter  and  manner  are  now  final. 

The  contents  of  (he  several  volumes  of  the  series  are  as  follows: 
I,  First  FrJQciplei.     L  The  Unknowdble*     11,  The  Knowable. 
3.  The  Principles  of  Biology.     Vol.  t.     I.  The  Data  of  Biology, 
II.  The  Inductions  of  Biology.     11 L  The  Evolution  of  Life. 

3,  The  Principles  of  Biobgy.     Vol  2.   IV.  Morphalogieal  Devel- 

opment.    V,  Physiological    Development,     VL  Laws  of  Mul- 
tiplication. 

4,  The   Principleft   of  Psychology.      Vol  i,      L  The  Data  o( 

Psycholc^y.    IL   The  Inductions  of  Psychology,    lU.  Gettcnil 
Synthesis,     IV,  Special  Synthesis,     V.  Physical  Synthesis* 

5,  The  Principles  of  Psych oEogy*     Vol  2.    VL  Special  Ana ly&is. 

VI L  Genenil  Analysis,     VI IL  Congniiitjes.     IX.  Corollaries, 

6,  The  Principles  of  Sociology.     Vol.  i.     L  The  Data  of  Soci- 

ology,    IL  The  Inductions  of  Sociology,     III.  The  L»ome5tic 
Relations. 

7,  The  Principles  of  Sociology,     Vol,  2,     IV,  Ceremonial  Insii- 

tutions,     V,  Political  In^^titutions. 

8,  The  Principles  of  Sociology.     Vol,  3,    VI,  Ecdesiastical  In- 

stitutions,     VIL   Professional    Institutions.      VIIL  Industrial^ 
InsttlTttions. 

q.  The  Principles   of   Ethics*     Vol  i,     I,  The  Data  of  Ethics.  J 
n.  The  Inductions  of  Ethics.     Ill,  The  Eihics  of  Individual] 

Life, 

10.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  Vol  2.  IV.  The  Ethics  of  Social 
Life  :  Justice.  V  The  Ethics  of  Social  Life  :  Negative  Keiiefi^ 
cence,     VL  The  Kthics  of  Social  Life :  Positive  Beneficence 
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WORKS  OF  THOMAS  R  HUXLEY. 

Physiography. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Nature.     With  Illus- 
trations and  Colored  Plates.     lamo.    Cloth,  %2,$o. 

Essays  upon  Some  Controverted  Questions. 

i2nio.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
In  this  Tolmne  Professor  Huzkj  has  brought  together  a  nimber  of  his 
more  important  recent  essays,  and  has  added  certain  new  matter.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  are  ''Mr.  Gladstone  and  Genesis,"  **The  Evolution  of 
Theology,"  *' Science  and  Pseudo-Sdenoe,"  **  Agnosttdsm,"  and  '*The  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Paleontology." 

The  Crayfish.    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Zoology. 

With  82  Illustrations.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.75. 
The  object  of  Professor  Hmdey's  new  book  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
students  to  commence  the  study  of  soology  by  means  of  a  careful  verification 
of  nearly  all  that  is  known  concerning  a  single  animal,  the  eommoa  crayfish. 
The  book  is  properly  termed  an  **  IntrodoctioQ  to  Zoology." 

On  the  Origin  of  Species ;  or.  The  Causes  of  the 
Phenomena  of  Organic  Nature. 
i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

American    Addresses;    with  a   Lecture    on    the 
Study  of  Biology. 

i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals. 

Illustrated.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

A    Manual    of   the    Anatomy    of    Invertebrated 
Animals. 

Illustrated.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $2.50. 
**  My  object  in  writing  the  book  has  been  to  make  it  useful  to  those  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  broad  outlines  of  what  b  known  of  the 
morphology  of  the  /9wertedrata,"^r/kg  Autkor, 

Lay  Sermons. 

i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.75. 
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BY  EMINENT  SCIENTISTS* 


Foot- Notes  to  Evolution. 

A    Seiir^   of   Fopul&r   Addresses   on   the    Eiralution    of    Li/e.     B]p 

David  Starr  Joedan,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Lcland  Stanford    Junbt 

Univeriity-     lamo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  a  popular  review  of  tht  evolution  pbilo&opby  of  «o-day,  con- 
sidered more  especially  in  its  btuIogic^J  aspiKts.  The  esiential  nnity  of  ail 
organisms^  both  plant  and  animal,  the  fact  that  progress  in  life  con^ist^  solely 
or  ad&pt^tiori  to  ei)vironment,  «nd  the  jelation  of  tiered ity  and  degeneration  to 
ihe  evolutional  scbem?,,  are  Among  the  points  of  special  intercEt* 


111  ustrated.     1 2mo, 


OutUnes  of  the  Earth's  History. 

By  PfoH  N.  S  Shaler^  of  Harvard  University. 

Cloth,  $1.75' 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  the  be^nner  in  the  stiidy  of  the  earth '» 
history  with  a  general  account  of  those  actioos  which  can  be  reaculy  understood 
and  which  wlU  afford  him  dear  understanding  aii  to  the  Dature  of  the  procesaes 
which  have  made  this  and  other  celestial  sphere. 

The  Psychology  of  Suggestion. 

A  Research  info  the  Subconscious  Nature  of  Man  atid  Society*     By 

Boris  Sidis,  M.A.,   Ph.D,,  Associate  in  Psychology  at  the  Pathologicil 

Institute  of  the  New  York  State   Hospital,     With  an  Introduction  by 

Prof.  William  James,  of  Harvard  University.     Cloth,  fi.75. 

The  b(X)k  is  an  original  tnvest]g;ation  into  the  nature  of  su^estion  and  ioto 
the  subconscious  mechanism  of  the  human  mind*  The  subconscious  nature  of 
man's  p^chic  life  is  closely  examined,  and  a  theory  of  the  constitution  and 
activity  of  the  mind  ie  worked  out.  The  theory  of  the  subconscious  is  uied  to 
elucidate  many  impcirtani  pathological  phenomena  of  individual  and  social 
hfe.  MenUd  epidemics  are  traced  to  their  source,  and  their  causes  and  oalufe 
of  operation  are  examined  and  explaioed. 

Evolutional  Ethics  and  Animal  Psychology, 

By  E,  R  Evans.     Cloth,  11.75. 

CowTEWTS*— The  Ethics  of  Tribal  Society.  Religtoui  Belief  as  a  Basis  of" 
Moral  Obligation.  Ethical  ReLatioos  of  Man  to  Beast,  MctempsycJioais, 
Mind  m  Man  and  B^ull^.  Progress  and  Peffectibilili'  in  tke  Lower  Animals. 
Ideatioii  in  Animiib  and  Men,  Speech  as  a  Barrier  between  Man  and  Beast* 
The  ^esthetic  Sense  and  Religious  Sentiment  in  AntmaU,  Bibliography, 
Index. 
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DARWIN^  LIFE  AND  LETTERS. 


More  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin. 

Edited  by  Francis  Darwin.  Two  vob.,  500  pages 
each.  Eight  photogravures  and  eight  half-tones.  Uniform 
with  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Huxley.  *•  Cloth,  gilt  top, 
deckle  edges,  boxed,  I5.00  net. 

The  two  volumes  will  in  no  way  disappoint  readers,  for  it 
will  soon  be  discovered  that  Francis  Darwin's  biography  of  bis 
father,  wbile  made  up  largely  of  letters,  left  unprinted  an 
extremely  valuable  epistolary  collection.  The  new  letters  are 
not  alone  scientific  in  the  subjects  they  treat  of ;  they  are  often 
personal,  and  delightfully  so.  They  reveal  in  Darwin  that 
persuasive  and  irresistible  charm  which  men  of  real  eminence 
always  possess  when  to  great  talent  they  join  simplicity  and 
unaffected  sincerity.  One  could  quote  indefinitely  from  this 
correspondence  fine  examples  of  a  rare  spirit  which  every  one 
who  came  in  conuct  with  has  reported  to  have  been  most  charm- 
ing. There  ought  to  be  wide  interest  in  these  new  letters. 
Everything  that  Darwin  wrote  bore  the  impress  of  his  sincere 
and  gentle  spirit.  Even  his  learned  treatises  disclosed  the  man  as 
very  charming.  In  his  letters  readers  meet  with  that  attractive 
personality  which  no  one  that  ever  came  under  its  spell  can 
forget. 

**ln  these  letters  Darwin  has  given  a  personal  charm  and  biotraphicml 
interest,  which,  althongh  hitherto  onosed  roateiial,  will  serve  as  almoat  a 
complete  record  of  Darwin*s  work.'*—  Washmgtou  Fosi. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin. 

Including  an  autobiographic  chapter.  Edited  by  his 
son,  FRANas  Darwin.  With  Portraits  and  Views  of 
"Down  House,"  Darwin's  residence,  etc.  Two  vok., 
i2mo.     Cloth,  14.50;  cloth,  gilt,  I5.00  ;  half  calf,  ^9.00. 

**  Of  such  a  roan,  of  so  rare  a  irenins  and  so  lofty  a  nature,  the  record  can- 
not  fail  to  be  of  deep  and  abiding:  interest  for  us  all.  With  a  truly  remarkable 
litenirv  »ki11  the  man  and  his  work  are  so  presented  as  never  to  be  disaociated.** 
^London  Sptctator. 
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BOOKS   BY   JOHN  TYNDALL,  LLD^  RRS> 

Essays  on  the   Floating  Matter  of  the  Air  in 
Relation  to  Putrefaction  and  Infection. 

lUustrations.    i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds  and  RiverSi  Ice  and 
Glaciers. 

(International  Scientific  Series.)    ismo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

New  edition.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $2.5a 

Sound. 

i2mo.    Cloth,  $2.00.  ^ 

Fragments  of  Science  for  Unscientific  People. 

A  Series  of  Detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Reviews.     Revised  and 
enlarged  edition.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $3.00. 

Light  and  Electricity. 

Notes  of  Two  Courses  of  Lectures  before  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.     lamo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

Lessons  in  Electricity,  Royal  Institution,  i875-'76. 

121110.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 
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